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THE  DISOWNED. 

FABT  VnST. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ixr  this  edition  of  a  work  composed  in  early  youth,  1 
have  not  attempted  to  remove  those  faults  of  construo 
tion  which  may  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  plot; 
bat  which  could  not  indeed  be  thoroughly  rectified  witb 
oat  re-writing  the  whole  work.  I  can  only  hope  that 
with  the  defects  of  inexperience  may  be  found  some  oi 
the  merits  of  frank  and  artless  enthusiasm.  I  have, 
however,  lightened  the  narrative  of  certain  episodical 
and  irrelevant  passages,  and  relieved  the  general  style 
of  some  boyish  extravagances  of  diction.  At  the  time 
this  work  was  written  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  study 
of  metaphysics  and  ethics,  —  and  out  of  that  study  gre^ 
the  character  of  Algernon  Mordaunt.  He  is  represented 
aa  a  type  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  philosophy,  —  a 
union  of  love  and  knowledge  placed  in  the  midst  of 
sorrow,  and  laboring  on  through  the  pilgrimage  of 
life,  strong  in  the  fortitude  that  comes  from  belief  in 
heaven. 

li-  B.  li. 
Khbbwobth,  ifoy  1852. 
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CHAPTER  L 

111  teQ  yon  a  itorjr,  If  yon  plMse  to  attend. 

Idmbo,  by  O.  KirxeHT. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  soft^  warm  day  in  the  May  of 
17 — .  The  sun  had  already  set,  and  the  twilight  was 
gathering  slowly  over  the  large,  still  masses  of  wood 
which  lay  on  either  side  of  one  of  those  green  lanes  so . 
peculiar  to  England.  Here  and  there  the  outline  of 
the  trees  irregularly  shrank  hack  from  the  road,  leav- 
ing hroad  patches  of  waste  land  covered  with  fern, 
and  the  yellow  hlossoms  of  the  dwarf  furze,  and  at 
more  distant  intervals,  thick  clusters  of  rushes,  from 
which  came  the  small  hum  of  gnats, —  those  ''evening 
revellers," — alternately  rising  and  sinking  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner  of  their  unknown  sports,  till,  as  the 
shadows  grew  darker  and  darker,  their  thin  and  airy 
shapes  were  no  longer  distinguishahle,  and  no  solitary 
token  of  life  or  motion  hroke  the  voiceless  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  woods. 

The  first  sound  which  invaded  the  silence  came  from 
the  lights  quick  footsteps  of  a  person  whose  youth  be- 
trayed itself  in  its  elastic  and  unmeasured  tread,   and 
in  the  gay,  free  carol  which  broke  out  \>y  fita  and  s\at^ 
upon  the  gentle  stillness  of  the  eveuvng. 
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There  was  something  lather  indicative  of  poetical  taste 
than  musical  science  in  the  selection  of  this  vesper  hymn, 
which  always  commenced  with, — 

'T  is  merry,  't  is  merry,  in  good,  green  wood, 

and  never  proceeded  a  syllable  farther  than  the  end  of 
the  second  line, — 

When  birds  are  about  and  singing  ; 

from  the  last  word  of  which,  after  a  brief  pause,  it  in- 
variably started  forth  into  joyous  "iteration/' 

Presently  a  heavier  yet  still  more  rapid  step  than  that 
of  the  youth  was  heard  behind;  and,  as  it  overtook 
the  latter,  a  loud,  clear,  good-humored  voice  gave  the' 
salutation  of  the  evening.  The  tone  in  which  thi^ 
courtesy  was  returned  was  frank,  distinct^  and  peculiarly 
harmonious. 

"  Good-evening,  my  friend.     How  far  is  it  to  W 1 

I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  the  direct  road  1  " 

"To  W 1  sir? "  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat, 

^  he  perceived,  in  spite  of  the  dusk,  something  in  the 
air  and  voice  of  his  new  acquaintance  which  called  for  a 
greater  degree  of  respect  than  he  was  at  first  disposed  to 

accord    to  a  pedestrian    traveller, — "to    W ,    sir? 

Why,  you  will  not  surely  go  there  to-night  ?  It  is  more 
than  eight  miles  distant,  and  the  roads  none  of  the 
best." 

"  Now,  a  curse  on  all  rogues  I  "  quoth  the  youth,  with 
a  serious  sort  of  vivacity.  "Why,  the  miller,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  assured  me  I  should  be  at  my  journey's 
end  in  less  than  an  hour." 

"He  may  have  said  right,  sir,"  returned  the  man; 
**  yet  you  will  not  reach  W in  twice  that  time. " 

"  How  do  you  mean  f  "  said  the  younger  stranger. 
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"  Why,  that  you  may  for  once  foioe  a  miller  to  speak 
truth  in  spite  of  himself,  and  make  a  public-house,  about 
three  miles  hence,  the  end  of  your  day's  journey." 

''Thank  you  for  the  hint,"  said  the  youth.  ''Does 
the  house  you  speak  of  lie  on  the  roadside  f" 

" No,  sir;  the  lane  branches  ofif  about  two  miles  hence, 
and  you  must  then  turn  to  the  right;  but  till  then  our 
way  is  the  same,  and  if  you  would  not  prefer  your  own 
company  to  mine,  we  can  trudge  on  together.'^ 

"  With  all  my  heart,  '*  rejoined  the  younger  stranger ; 
"and  not  the  less  willingly  from  the  brisk  pace  you 
walk.  I  thought  I  had  few  equals  in  pedestrianism ; 
but  it  should  not  be  for  a  small  wager  that  I  would  un- 
dertake to  keep  up  with  you. " 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  man,  laughing,  "I  have  had 
in  the  course  of  my  life  a  better  usage  and  a  longer  ex* 
perience  of  my  heels  than  you  have. " 

Somewhat  startled  by  a  speech  of  so  equivocal  a  mean- 
ing, the  youth  for  the  first  time  turned  round  to  ex- 
amine, as  well  as  the  increasing  darkness  would  permit, 
the  size  and  appearance  of  his  companion.  He  was  not 
perhaps  too  well  satisfied  with  his  survey.  His  fellow- 
pedestrian  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  a  corres- 
pondent girth  of  limb  and  frame,  which  would  have 
made  him  fearful  odds  in  any  encounter  where  bodily 
strength  was  the  best  means  of  conquest.  Notwith- 
standing the  mildness  of  the  weather,  he  was  closely 
butt(Hied  in  a  rough  greatcoat,  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  all  due  effect  to  the  athletic  proportions  of 
the  wearer. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

"  This  is  but  a  wild,  savage  sort  of  scene  for  England, 
sir,  in  this  day  of  new-fashioned  ploughs  and  farming 
improvements, "  said  the  tall  stranger,  looking  round  at 
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the  ragged  wastes  and  grim  woods  which  lay  steeped  in 
the  shade  beside  and  before  them. 

"True,"  answered  the  youth;  "and,  in  a  few  years, 

agricultural  innovation  will  scarcely  leave,  even  in  these 
wastes,  a  single  furze-blossom  for  the  bee,  or  a  tuft  of 
greensward  for  the  grasshopper;  but,  however  unpleas- 
ant the  change  may  be  for  us  foot-travellers,  we  must 
not  repine  at  what  they  tell  us  is  so  sure  a  witness  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

*^  They  tell  us  I  who  teU  us? "  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
with  great  vivacity.  "  Is  it  the  puny  and  spiritless  ar- 
tisan, or  the  debased  and  crippled  slave  of  the  counter 
and  the  till,  or  the  sallow  speculator  on  morals,  who 
would  mete  us  out  our  liberty,  our  happiness,  our  very 
feelings,  by  the  yard  and  inch  and  fraction?  No,  no; 
let  them  follow  what  the  books  and  precepts  of  their 
own  wisdom  teach  them ;  let  them  cultivate  more  highly 
the  lands  they  have  already  parcelled  out  by  dikes  and 
fences,  and  leave,  though  at  scanty  intervals,  some  green 
patches  of  unpolluted  land  for  the  poor  man's  beast  and 
the  free  man's  foot." 

''You  are  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject,"  said  the 
younger  traveller,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  tone  and 
words  of  the  last  speech ;  "  and  if  I  were  not  just  about 
to  commence  the  world  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  en- 
thusiasm on  any  matter  is  a  great  obstacle  to  success,  I 
could  be  as  warm,  though  not  so  eloquent  as  yourself." 

''Ah,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  sinking  into  a  more 
natural  and  careless  tone,  "I  have  a  better  right  than 
I  imagine  you  can  claim  to  repine  or  even  to  inveigh 
against  the  boundaries  which  are  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  encroaching  upon  what  I  have  learned  to  look 
upon  as  my  own  territory.  You  were,  just  before  I 
joined  you,  singing  an  old  song.    I  honor  you  for  your 
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taste;  and,  no  offence,  sir,  but  a  sort  of  fellowship  in 
feeling  made  me  take  the  liberty  to  accost  you.  I  am 
no  yeiy  great  scholar  in  other  things,  but  I  owe  my 
present  circumstances  of  life  solely  to  my  fondness  for 
those  old  songs  and  quaint  madrigals.  And  I  believe  no 
person  can  better  apply  to  himself  Will  Shakespeare's 
invitation :  — 

'  Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  his  meny  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather.'" 

Believed  from  his  former  fear,  but  with  increased 
curiosity  at  this  quotation,  which  was  half  said,  half 
sung,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  evince  a  hearty  relish 
for  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  youth  replied, — 

''Truly,  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  among  the  trav- 
ellers of  this  wild  country  with  so  well-stored  a  mem- 
ory. And,  indeed,  I  should  have  imagined  that  the 
only  persons  to  whom  your  verses  could  exactly  have 
applied  were  those  honorable  vagrants  from  the  Nile, 
whom  in  vulgar  language  we  term  gypsies." 

"Precisely  so,  sir,"  answered  the  tall  stranger,  indif- 
ferently ;  **  precisely  so.  It  is  to  that  ancient  body  that 
I  belong." 

"The  devil  you  do!  "  quoth  the  youth,  in  unsophis- 
ticated surprise;  "the  progress  of  education  is  indeed 
astonishing  I " 

"  Why,"  inswered  the  stranger,  laughing,  "  to  tell  you 
the  trutii,  sir,  I  am  a  gypsy  by  inclination,  not  birth. 
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The  illustrious  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  is  not  the  only 
example  of  one  of  gentle  blood  and  konoiable  education 
whom  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  have  seduced. " 

'^  I  congratulate  myself, "  quoth  the  youth,  in  a  tone 
that  might  have  been  in  jest^  "upon  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  a  character  at  once  so  respectable  and  so 
novel;  and  to  return  your  quotation  in  the  way  of  a 
compliment^  I  cry  out  with  the  most  fashionable  author 
of  Elizabeth's  days,  — 

*  Oh  for  a  bowl  of  fat  Canary, 
Rich  Palermo,  —  sparkling  sherry.' 

in  order  to  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance/' 

"Thank  you,  sir, — thank  you,"  cried  the  strange 
gypsy,  seemingly  delighted  with  the  spirit  with  which 
his  young  acquaintance  appeared  to  enter  into  his 
character,  and  his  (][Uotation  from  a  class  of  authors  at 
that  time  much  less  known  and  appreciated  than  at 
present;  "and  if  you  have  seen  abready  enough  of  the 
world  to  take  up  with  ale  when  neither  Canary, 
Palermo,  nor  sherry  are  forthcoming,  I  will  promise, 
at  least)  to  pledge  you  in  large  draughts  of  that  homely 
beverage.  What  say  you  to  passing  a  night  with  us? 
OUr  tents  are  yet  more  at  hand  than  the  public-house  of 
which  I  spoke  to  you." 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied,  -^ 
"  I  will  answer  you  frankly,  my  friend,  even  though  I 
may  find  cause  to  repent  my  confidence.  I  have  a  few 
gmneas  about  me,  which,  though  not  a  large  sum,  are 
my  alL  Now,  however  ancient  and  honorable  your 
fraternity  may  be,  they  labor  under  a  sad  confusion,  I 
fear,  in  their  ideas  of  meum  and  tuum, " 

"Faith,  sir,  I  believe  you  are  right;  and  were  you 
some  years  older,  I  think  you  would  not  have  &vored  me 
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with  the  same  disclosure  you  have  done  now,  —  but  you 
may  be  quite  easy  on  that  score.  If  you  were  made  of 
gold,  the  rascals  would  not  filch  off  the  comer  of  your 
garment  as  long  as  you  were  under  my  protection. 
]>oes  this  assurance  satisfy  you  1  ^ 

"Perfectly,"  said  the  youth:  "and  now,  \iow  far  aT^ 
we  from  your  encampment?  I  assure  you  I  am  all 
eagerness  to  be  among  a  set  of  which  I  have  witnessed 
each  a  specimen.'' 

"Nay,  nay,"  returned  the  gypsy,  "you  must  not 
judge  of  all  my  brethren  by  me;  I  confess  that  they 
are  but  a  rough  tribe.  However,  I  love  them  dearly  • 
and  am  only  the  more  inclined  to  think  them  honest  to 
each  other,  because  they  are  rogues  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

By  this  time  our  travellerB  had  advanced  nearly  two 
miles  since  they  had  commenced  companionship;  and, 
at  a  turn  in  the  lane,  about  three  hundred  yards  further 
on,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  fire,  burning 
brightly  through  the  dim  trees.  They  quickened  their 
'^ace,  and,  striking  a  little  out  of  their  path  into  a  com- 
mon, soon  approached  two  tents,  the  Arab  homes  of  the 
vagrant  and  singular  people  with  whom  the  gypsy 
iaimed  brotherhood  and  alliance. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Here  we  securely  Uye  and  eat 
The  cream  of  meat;  ' 
And  keep  eternal  fires 
By  which  we  sit  and  do  divine. 

Hbsrick.  —  Ode  to  Sir  Ctipeeibjf  Crew* 

Abound  a  fire  which  blazed  and  crackled  beneath  the 
laige  seething-pot  that  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  mys- 
tery and  a  promise  of  the  good  cheer  which  are  the 
supposed  characteristics  of  the  gypsy  race,  were  grouped 
seven  or  eight  persons,  upon  whose  swarthy  and  strong 
countenances  the  irregular  and  fitful  flame  cast  a  pic- 
turesque and  not  unbecoming  glow.  All  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  an  old  crone  who  was  tending  the  pot» 
and  a  little  boy  who  was  feeding  the  fire  with  sundry 
fragments  of  stolen  wood,  started  to  their  feet  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger. 

''What  ho,  my  bob  cuffins,"  cried  the  gypsy  guide; 
^  I  have  brought  you  a  gentry  cove,  to  wham  you  will 
show  all  proper  respect;  and  hark  ye,  my  maunders, 
if  ye  dare  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  single  croaker,  ay,  but 
a  bawbee  of  him,  I  '11  —  but  ye  know  me. ''  The  gypsy 
stopped  abruptly,  and  turned  an  eye,  in  which  menace 
vainly  struggled  with  good-humor,  upon  each  of  his 
brethren,  as  they  submissively  bowed  to  him  and  his 
protigif  and  poured  forth  a  profusion  of  promises,  to 
which  their  admonitor  did  not  even  condescend  to  listen. 
He  threw  off  his  greatcoat,  doubled  it  do¥ni  by  the  best 
place  near  the  fire,  and  made  the  youth  forthwith  possess 
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KimflAH  of  the  seat  it  afforded.  He  then  lifted  the  cover 
of  the  mysterious  caldron.  ".Well,  Mort,"  cried  he  to 
the  old  woman,  as  he  bent  wistfully  down,  ''  what  have 
we  here  f  " 

"  Two  ducks,  three  chickens,  and  a  rabbit,  with  some 
potatoes, '^  growled  the  old  hag,  who  claimed  the  usual 
privilege  of  her  culinary  office  to  be  as  ill-tempered  as 
she  pleased. 

"  Good! "  said  the  gypsy;  '' and  now,  Mim,  my  cull, 
go  to  the  other  tent,  and  ask  its  inhabitants,  in  my  name, 
to  come  here  and  sup.  Bid  them  bring  their  caldron  to 
eke  out  ours,  —  I  '11  find  the  lush." 

With  these  words  (which  Mim,  a  short,  swarthy 
member  of  the  gang,  with  a  countenance  too  astute  to 
be  pleasing,  insrtontly  started  forth  to  obey)  the  gypsy 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  by  the  youth's  side, 
and  began  reminding  him,  with  some  jocularity  and  at 
some  length,  of  his  promise  to  drink  to  their  better 
acquaintance. 

Something  there  was  in  the  scene,  the  fire,  the  cal- 
dron, the  intent  figure  and  withered  countenance  of 
the  old  woman,  the  grouping  of  the  other  forms,  the 
rude  but  not  unpicturesque  tent,  the  dark,  still  woods 
on  either  side,  with  the  deep  and  cloudless  skies  above, 
as  the  stars  broke  forth  one  by  one  upon  the  silent  air, 
which  (to  use  the  orthodox  phrase  of  the  novelist) 
would  not  have  been  wholly  unworthy  the  bold  pencil 
of  Salvator  himself. 

The  youth  eyed,  with  that  involuntary  respect  which 
personal  advantages  always  command,  the  large  yet  sym- 
metrical proportions  of  his  wild  companion ;  nor  was  the 
fiice  which  belonged  to  that  frame  much  less  deserving 
of  attention.  Though  not  handsome,  it  was  both  shrewd 
and  prepossessing  in  its  expression:  the  forehead  was 
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prominent;  the  brows  overhung  the  eyes,  which  were 
large,  dark,  and,  unlike  those  of  the  tribe  in  general, 
rather  calm  than  brilliant;  the  complexion,  though  sun- 
burnt, was  not  swarthy ;  and  the  face  was  carefully  and 
cleanly  shaved,  so  as  to  give  all  due  advantage  of  con- 
trast to  the  brown,  luxuriant  locks  which  fell,  rather 
in  flakes  than  curls,  on  either  side  of  the  healthful  and 
manly  cheeks.  In  age  he  was  about  thirty-five,  and 
though  his  air  and  mien  were  assuredly  not  lofty,  nor 
aristocratic,  yet  they  were  strikingly  above  the  bearing  of 
his  vagabond  companions;  those  companions  were  in  all 
respects  of  the  ordinary  race  of  gypsies,  —  the  cunning 
and  flashing  eye,  the  raven  locks,  the  dazzling  teeth,  the 
bronzed  color,  and  the  low,  slight,  active  form,  were  as 
strongly  their  distinguishing  characteristics  as  the  tokens 
of  all  their  tribe. 

But  to  these  the  appearance  of  the  youth  presented  a 
striking  and  beautiful  contrast. 

He  had  only  just  passed  the  stage  of  boyhood ;  perhaps 
he  might  have  seen  eighteen  summers,  — probably  not 
so  many.  He  had,  in  imitation  of  his  companion,  and 
perhaps  from  mistaken  courtesy  to  his  new  society,  doffed 
his  hat ;  and  the  attitude  which  he  had  chosen  fully  de- 
veloped the  noble  and  intellectual  turn  of  his  head  and 
throat.  His  hair,  as  yet  preserved  from  the  disfiguring 
fashions  of  the  day,  was  of  a  deep  auburn,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  of  a  more  chestnut  hue,  and  curled  in 
short  close  curls  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  forehead  singularly  white  and  high.  His 
brows,  finely  and  lightly  pencilled,  and  his  long  lashes 
of  the  darkest  dye,  gave  a  deeper  and  perhaps  softer 
shade  than  they  otherwise  would  have  worn  to  eyes  quick 
and  observant  in  their  expression,  and  of  a  light  hazel  in 
their  color.     His  cheek  was  very  &dr,  and  the  red  light 
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of  the  fire  cast  an  artificial  tint  of  increased  glow  upon  a 
complexion  that  had  naturally  rather  bloom  than  color; 
while  a  dark  riding-frock  set  off  in  their  full  beauty  the  fine 
outline  of  his  chesty  and  the  slender  symmetry  of  his  frame. 

But  it  was  neither  his  features  nor  his  form,  eminently 
handsome  as  they  were,  which  gave  the  principal  charm 
to  the  young  stranger's  appearance,  —  it  was  the  strik- 
ingly bold,  buoyant,  frank,  and  almost  joyous  expression 
which  presided  over  all.  There  seemed  to  dwell  the 
first  glow  and  life  of  youth,  undimmed  by  a  single  fear, 
and  unbafi9ed  in  a  single  hope.  There  were  the  elastic 
spring,  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  energies,  which  defied^ 
in  their  exulting  pride,  the  heaviness  of  sorrow  and  the 
harassments  of  time.  It  was  a  face  that^  while  it  filled 
you  with  some  melancholy  foreboding  of  the  changes  and 
chances  which  must,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  fate, 
doud  the  openness  of  the  unwrinkled  brow,  and  soberize 
the  fire  of  the  daring  and  restless  eye,  instiUed  also  with- 
in you  some  assurance  of  triumph,  and  some  omen  of 
siuccess,  —  a  vague  but  powerful  sympathy  with  the  adven- 
turous and  cheerful  spirit  which  appeared  literally  to 
speak  in  its  expression.  It  was  a  face  you  might  imagine 
in  one  bom  under  a  prosperous  star ;  and  you  f elt^  as  you 
gazed,  a  confidence  in  that  bright  countenance,  which, 
like  the  shield  of  the  British  prince,'  seemed  possessed 
with  a  spell  to  charm  into  impotence  the  evil  spirits  who 
menaced  its  possessor. 

**  Well,  sir,**  said  his  friend  the  gypeyi  "w^ho  had  in  his 
turn  been  surveying  with  admiration  the  sinewy  and 
agile  ^me  of  his  young  guest^  —  "  well,  sir,  how  fares 
your  appetite  f  Old  Dame  Bingo  will  be  mortally  offended 
if  yon  do  not  do  ample  justice  to  her  good  cheer.'' 

»  Prince  Arthur.  —  See  "The  Faery  Qneen," 
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'^  If  80, "  answered  our  traveller,  who,  young  as  he  was^ 
had  learned  already  the  grand  secret  of  making,  in  every 
situation,  a  female  friend,  — "if  so,  I  shall  be  likely  to 
ofifend  her  still  more. " 

"And  how,  my  pretty  master!"  said  the  old  crone, 
with  an  iron  smile. 

"Why,  I  shall  be  bold  enough  to  reconcile  matters 
with  a  kiss,  Mrs.  Bingo,"  answered  the  youth. 

"Hal  ha!  "  shouted  the  tall  gypsy;  "it  is  many  a 
long  day  since  my  old  Mort  slapped  a  gallant's  face  for 
such  an  afi&ont.     But  here  come  our  messmates.     Good- 
evening,  my  mumpers,  -make  your  bows  to  this  gentle- 
man  who  has  come  to  bowse  with  us  to-night.     'Grad, 
we  '11  show  him  that  old  ale 's  none  the  worse  for  keeping 
company  with  the  moon's  darlings.     Come,  sit  down, 
sit  down.     Where 's  the  cloth,  ye  ill-mannered  loons, 
and  the  knives  and  platters  t    Have  we  no  holiday  cus- 
toms for  strangers,  think  yef      Mim,  my  cove,  off  to 
my  caravan,  — bring  out  the  knives,  and  all  other  rattle- 
traps; and  hark  ye,  my  cuffin,  this  small  key  opens  the 
inner  hole,  where  you  will  find  two  barrels;  bring  one 
of  them.     I  '11  warrant  it  of  the  best,  for  the  brewer  him- 
self drank  some  of  the  same  sort  but  two  hours  before 
I  nimmed  them.     Gome,  stump,    my  cull,  make  your- 
self wings.     Ho,  Dame  Bingo,  is  not  that  pot  of  thine 
seething  yet  9     Ah,  my  young  gentleman,  you  commence 
betimes ;  so  much  the  better :  if  love 's  a  summer's  day, 
we  all  know  how  early  a  summer  morning  begins, "  added 
the  jovial  Egyptian,    in  a  lower  voice  (feeling  perhaps 
that  he  was  only  understood  by  himself),  as  he  gazed 
complacently  on  the  youth,  who,  with  that  happy  facility 
of  making  himself  everywhere  at  home,  so  uncommon  to 
his  countrymen,  was  already  paying  compliments  suited 
to  their  understanding  to  two  fair  daughters  of  the  tribe, 
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who  had  entered  with  the  new-comers.  Yet  had  he  too 
much  craft  or  delicacy,  call  it  which  you  will,  to  continue 
his  addresses  to  that  limit  where  ridicule  or  jealousy, 
from  the  male  part  of  the  assemblage,  might  commence ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  soon  turned  to  the  men,  and  ad- 
dressed them  with  a  familiarity  so  frank,  and  so  suited 
to  their  taste,  that  he  grew  no  less  rapidly  in  their  favor 
than  he  had  already  done  in  that  of  the  women ;  and,  when 
the  contents  of  the  two  caldrons  were  at  length  set  upon 
the  coarse  but  clean  cloth  which,  in  honor  of  his  arrival, 
covered  the  sod,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  loud  and  uni- 
versal peal  of  laughter,  which  some  broad  witticism  of 
the  young  stranger  had  produced,  that  the  party  sat  down 
to  their  repast. 

Bright  were  the  eyes  and  sleek  the  tresses  of  the 
damsel  who  placed  herself  by  the  side  of  the  stranger, 
and  many  were  the  alluring  glances  and  insinuated 
compliments  which  replied  to  his  open  admiration  and 
profuse  flattery;  but  still  there  was  nothing  exclusive 
in  his  attentions.  Perhaps  an  ignorance  of  the  customs 
of  his  entertainen,  and  a  consequent  discreet  fear  of 
offending  them,  restrained  him;  or  perhaps  he  found 
ample  food  for  occupation  in  the  plentiful  dainties  which 
his  host  heaped  before  hinu 

''Now  tell  me,"  said  the  gypsy  chief  (for  chief  he 
appeared  to  be),  **  if  we  lead  not  a  merrier  life  than  ypu 
dreamed  of;  or  would  you  have  us  change  our  coarse 
fare  and  our  simple  tents,  our  vigorous  limbs  and  free 
hearts,  for  the  meagre  board,  the  monotonous  chamber, 
the  diseased  frame,  and  the  toiling,  careful,  and  with- 
ered spirit  of  some  miserable  mechanic  ? " 

"Change!"  cried  the  youth,  with  an  earnestness 
which,  if  affected,  was  an  exquisite  counterfeit,  —  ''by 
Heaven,  I  would  change  with  you  myself  I " 
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** Bravo,  my  fine  cove!"  cried  the  host,  and  all  the 
gang  echoed  their  sympathy  with  his  applause. 

The  youth  continued:  ''Meat,  and  that  plentiful; 
ale,  and  that  strong;  women,  and  those  pretty  ones: 
what  can  man  desire  more  ? " 

''Ay,"  cried  the  host,  "and  all  for  nothing,  —  no, 
not  even  a  tax :  who  else  in  this  kingdom  can  say  that  ? 
Gome,  Mim,  push  round  the  ale." 

And  the  ale  was  pushed  round,  and  if  coarse  the 
merriment,  loud  at  least  was  the  lau|;h  that  rang  ever 
and  anon  from  the  old  tent;  and  though,  at  moments, 
something  in  the  guest's  eye  and  lip  might  have  seemed, 
to  a  very  shrewd  observer,  a  little  wandering  and  absent, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  almost  as  much  at  ease  as 
the  rest,  and  if  he  was  not  quite  as  talkative,  he  was  to 
the  full  as  noisy. 

By  degrees,  as  the  hour  grew  later  and  the  barrel  less 
heavy,  the  conversation  changed  into  one  universal  clat- 
ter. Some  told  their  feats  in  beggary;  others  their 
achievements  in  theft;  not  a  viand  they  had  fed  on  but 
had  its  appropriate  legend;  even  the  old  rabbit,  which 
had  been  as  tough  as  old  rabbit  can  well  be,  had  not 
been  honestly  taken  from  his  burrow,  —  no  less  a  person 
than  Mim  himself  had  purloined  it  from  a  widow's 
footman,  who  was  carrying  it  to  an  old  maid  from  her 
nephew  the  Squire. 

"  Silence  I  "  cried  the  host,  who  loved  talking  as  well 
as  the  rest,  and  who  for  the  last  ten  minutes  had  been 
vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  attention,  — "silence!  my 
maunders;  it's  late,  and  wo  shall  have  the  queer  cuf- 
fins  ^  upon  us  if  we  keep  it  up  much  longer.  What,  ho, 
Mim!  are  you  still  gabbling  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
when  your  betters  are  talking?     As  sure  as  my  name  's 

1  MagiBtzates. 
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King  Cole,  I  '11  cboke  you  with  your  own  rabbit-skin  if 
you  don't  hush  your  prating  cheat;  nay,  never  look  so 
abaalied,  —  if  you  will  make  a  noise,  come  forward  and 
sing  us  a  gypsy  song.  You  see,  my  young  sir  (turn- 
ing to  his  guest) ,  "  that  we  are  not  without  our  preten- 
sions to  the  fine  arts.'' 

At  this  order  Mim  started  forth,  and  taking  his 
station  at  the  right  hand  of  the  sov^iaant  King  Cole, 
began  the  following  song,  the  chorus  of  which  was 
chanted  in  full  diapason  by  the  whole  group,  with  tli^ 
additional  force  of  emphasis  that  knives,  feet,  and  fists 
could  bestow. 

THE  GYPSY'S  SONG. 

The  king  to  bis  hall,  and  the  steed  to  his  slallf 

And  the  cit  to  his  bilking  board  ; 
Bat  we  are  not  bound  to  an  acre  of  ground, 

For  our  home  us  the  houseless  sward. 
We  sow  not,  nor  toil ;  yet  we  glean  from  the  soil 

As  much  as  its  reapers  do ; 
And  wherever  we  rove,  we  feed  on  the  cove 

Who  gibes  at  the  mumping  crew. 

C^dfiM  —  So  the  king  to  his  hall,  etc 

We  care  not  a  straw  for  the  limbs  of  the  law. 

Nor  a  fig  for  the  cuffin  queer; 
While  Hodge  and  his  neighbor  shall  lavish  and  labotg 

Oar  tent  is  as  sure  of  its  cheer. 

Okorut —  So  the  king  to  his  hdl,  etc 

The  worst  have  an  awe  of  the  harman's  *  claw, 

And  the  best  will  avoid  the  trap  ;  ■ 
Bat  OUT  wealth  is  as  free  of  the  bailiflTs  «m 

As  our  necks  of  the  trnttwig  crop* 

Ohonu  —  So  the  king  to  his  hall,  etc. 

>  Constable.  *  Bailiff.  *  Gallows. 
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They  say  it  is  sweet  to  win  the  meat 
For  the  which  one  has  sorely  wrought ; 

But  I  never  could  find  that  we  Ucked  the  mind 
For  the  food  that  has  cost  us  nought. 

Chorus —  So  the  king  to  his  hall,  etc. 

And  when  we  have  ceased  from  our  fearless  .feast, 

Why,  ova  jigger  *  will  need  no  hars  ; 
Our  sentry  shall  he  on  the  owlet's  tree^ 

And  our  lamps  the  glorious  stars. 

Chonu, 

So  the  king  to  his  hall,  and  the  steed  to  his  stalls 

And  the  cit  to  his  bilking  board  ; 
But  we  are  not  bound  to  an  acre  of  ground, 

For  our  home  is  the  houseless  sward. 

Rude  as  was  this  lawless  stave,  the  spirit  with  which 
it  was  sung  atoned  to  the  young  stranger  for  its  obscurity 
and  quaintness ;  as  for  his  host,  that  curious  personage 
took  a  lusty  and  prominent  part  in  the  chorus, —  nor  did 
the  old  woods  refuse  their  share  of  the  burden,  but  sent 
back  a  merry  echo  to  the  chief's  deep  voice,  and  the 
harsher  notes  of  his  jovial  brethren. 

When  the  glee  had  ceased,  King  Cole  rose,  the  whole 
band  followed  his  example,  the  cloth  was  cleared  in  a 
trice,  the  barrel,  — oh!  what  a  falling-ofT  was  there  I  — 
was  rolled  into  a  corner  of  the  tent,  and  the  crew  to 
whom  the  awning  belonged  began  to  settle  themselves 
to  rest;  while  those  who  owned  the  other  encampment 
marched  forth  with  King  Cole  at  their  head.  Leaning 
with  no  light  weight  upon  his  guest's  arm,  the  lover  of 
ancient  minstrelsy  poured  into  the  youth's  ear  a  strain 
of  eulogy,  rather  eloquent  than  coherent,  upon  the  scene 
they  had  just  witnessed. 

»  Dcctt, 
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"What,"  cried  his  msjesty,  in  an  enthusiastic  tone, 
— "what  can  be  so  truly  legal  as  our  state?  Can  any 
man  control  usY  Are  we  not  above  all  laws?  Are  we 
not  the  most  despotic  of  kings?  Nay,  more  than  the 
kings  of  earth, — are  we  not  the  kings  of  Fairyland 
itself?  Do  we  not  realize  the  golden  dreams  of  the  old 
rhymers,  —  luxurious  dogs  that  they  were  ?  Who  would 
not  ciy  out, — 

'  Blest  silent  groves  I    Ob,  may  ye  be 
Forever  Mirth's  best  norBeiyl 
May  pure  Contents 
Forever  pitch  ihtM'  UnU 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 
mountains'?" 

Uttering  this  notable  extract  from  the  thrice-honored 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  King  Cole  turned  abruptly  from 
the  common,  entered  the  wood  which  skirted  it,  and, 
only  attended  by  his  guest  and  his  minister  Mim,  came 
suddenly,  by  an  unexpected  and  picturesque  opening  in 
the  trees,  upcm  one  of  those  itinerant  vehicles  termed 
caravans;  he  ascended  the  few  steps  which  led  to  the 
entrance,  opened  the  door,  and  was  instantly  in  the  arms 
of  a  pretty  and  young  woman.  On  seeing  our  hero  (for 
such  we  fear  the  youth  is  likely  to  become)  she  drew 
back  with  a  blush  not  often  foimd  upon  regal  cheeks. 

"  Pooh,"  said  King  Cole,  half  tauntingly,  half  fondly, 
—  "pooh,  Lucy,  blushes  are  garden  flowers,  and  ought 
never  to  be  foimd  wild  in  the  woods;"  then  changing 
his  tone,  he  said,  "  Come,  put  some  fresh  straw  in  the 
comer;  this  stranger  honors  our  palace  to-night.  Mim, 
unload  thyself  of  our  royal  treasures,  —  watch  without, 
and  vanish  from  within  1 " 

Depositing  on  his  nugesty's  flopr  the  appurtenances 

VOL.  L — S 
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of  the  regal  sapper-table.  Minx  made  his  respectful 
adieus,  and  disappeared;  meanwhile  the  queen  scat- 
tered some  fresh  straw  over  a  mattress  in  the  narrow 
chamber,  and  laying  over  all  a  sheet  of  singularly  snowy 
hue,  made  her  guest  some  apology  for  the  badness  of  his 
lodging;  this  King  Cole  interrupted  by  a  most  elabo- 
rately noisy  yawn,  and  a  declaration  of  extreme  sleepi- 
ness. **  Now,  Lucy,  let  us  leave  the  gentleman  to  what 
he  will  like  better  than  soft  words,  even  from  a  queen. 
Good-night,  sir;  we  shall  be  stirring  at  daybreak; "  and 
with  this  farewell  King  Cole  took  the  lady's  arm,  and 
retired  with  her  into  an  inner  compartment  of  the 
caravan. 

Left  to  himself,  our  hero  looked  round  with  sur- 
prise at  the  exceeding  neatness  which  reigned  over  the 
whole  apartment.  But  what  chiefly  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  one  to  whose  early  habits  books  had  always 
been  treasures,  were  several  volumes,  ranged  in  comely 
shelves  fenced  with  wire-work,  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place. "  Courage,"  thought  he,  as  he  stretched  himself 
on  his  humble  couch ;  "  my  adventures  have  commenced 
well.  A  gypsy  tent,  to  be  sure,  is  nothing  very  new,  but 
a  gypsy  who  quotes  poetry  and  enjoys  a  modest  wife, 
speaks  better  than  books  do  for  the  improvement  of  the 
world." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ? 

A$  You  nice  It. 

x'he  sun  broke  cheerfully  through  the  small  lattice  of 
the  caravan  as  the  youth  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
good-humored  countenance  of  his  gypsy  host  bending 
oyer  him  complacently. 

"You  slept  so  soundly,  sir,  that  I  did  not  like  to 
disturb  you;  but  my  good  wife  only  waits  your  rising  to 
have  all  ready  for  breakfast." 

''  It  were  a  thousand  pities/'  cried  the  guest,  leaping 
from  his  bed,  "  that  so  pretty  a  face  should  look  cross  on 
my  account,  so  I  will  not  keep  her  waiting  an  instant.  ** 

The  gypsy  smiled,  as  he  answered,  ''  I  require  no 
professional  help  from  the  devil,  sir,  to  foretell  your 
fortune." 

•Nol— andwhatisitt" 

*  Honor,  reputation,  success,  —  all  that  are  ever  won 
*}y  a  soft  tongue,  if  it  be  backed  by  a  bold  heart." 

Bright  and  keen  was  the  flash  which  shot  over  the 
countenance  of  the  one  for  whom  this  prediction  was 
made,  as  he  listened  to  it  with  a  fondness  for  which  his 
reason  rebuked  him.  He  turned  aside  with  a  sigh, 
which  did  not  escape  the  gypsy,  and  bathed  his  face  in 
the  water  which  the  provident  hand  of  the  good  woman 
had  set  out  for  his  lavations. 

^  Well,"  said  his  host,  when  the  youth  had  finished 
his  brief  toilet,  **  suppose  we  breathe  the  fresh  air  while 
Lucy  smooths  your  bed  and  prepares  the  breakfast." 
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"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  youth,  and  they 
descended  the  steps  which  led  into  the  wood.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  fresh  morning;  the  air  was  like  a  draught 
from  a  spirit's  fountain,  and  filled  the  heart  with  new 
youth,  and  the  blood  with  a  rapturous  delight;  the 
leaves  —  the  green,  green  leaves  of  spring  —  were  quiv- 
ering on  the  trees,  among  which  the  happy  birds  flut- 
tered, and  breathed  the  gladness  of  their  souls  in  song. 
While  the  dewdrops,  that 

Strewed 
A  baptism  o'er  the  flowers, 

gave  back,  in  their  million  mirrors,  the  reflected  smiles 
of  the  cloudless  and  rejoicing  sun. 

**  Nature,"  said  the  gypsy,  **  has  bestowed  on  her 
children  a  gorgeous  present  in  such  a  morning. " 

"True,"  said  the  youth;  "and  you,  of  us  two,  per- 
haps, only  deserve  it.  As  for  me,  when  I  think  of  the 
long  road  of  dust,  heat,  and  toil,  that  lies  before  me,  I 
could  almost  wish  to  stop  here  and  ask  admission  into 
the  gypsies'  tents." 

"  You  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing,"  said  the  gypsy, 
gravely. 

"But  fate  leaves  me  no  choice,"  continued  the  youth, 
as  seriously  as  if  he  were  in  earnest;  *'  and  I  must  quit 
you  immediately  after  I  have  a  second  time  tasted  of 
your  hospitable  fare." 

**  If  it  must  be  so,"  answered  the  gypsyf  **  I  will  see 
you  at  least  a  mile  or  two  on  your  road."  The  youth 
thanked  him  for  a  promise  which  his  curiosity  made 
acceptable,  and  they  turned  once  more  to  the  caravan. 

The  meal,  however  obtained,  met  with  as  much  honor 
as  it  could  possibly  have  received  from  the  farmer  from 
whom  its  materials  were  borrowed. 
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It  was  not  without  complacencj  that  the  worthy  pair 
beheld  the  notice  that  their  guest  lavished  upon  a  fair, 
cnrlj-headed  boy  of  about  three  years  old,  the  sole  child 
and  idol  of  the  gypsy  potentates.  But  they  did  not  per- 
ceive, when  the  youth  rose  to  depart,  that  he  slipped 
into  the  folds  of  the  child's  dress  a  ring  of  some  value, 
the  only  one  he  possessed. 

**  And  now/'  said  he,  after  having  thanked  his  enter, 
tainers  for  their  hospitality,  "  I  must  say  good-by  to 
your  flock,  and  set  out  upon  my  day's  journey." 

Lucy,  despite  her  bashfulness,  shook  hands  with  her 
handsome  guest,  and  the  latter,  accompanied  by  the 
gypsy  chief,  strolled  down  the  encampments. 

Open  and  free  Was  his  parting  farewell  to  the  inmates 
of  the  two  tents,  and  liberal  was  the  hand  which  show- 
ered upon  all  —  especially  on  the  damsel  who  had  been 
his  Thais  of  the  evening  feast — the  silver  coins  which 
made  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  present  property. 

It  was  amidst  the  oracular  wishes  and  favorable  pre- 
dictions of  the  whole  crew  that  he  recommenced  his 
journey  with  the  gypsy  chief. 

When  the  tents  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  not  till 
then,  King  Cole  broke  the  silence  which  had  as  yet 
subsisted  between  them. 

"1  suppose,  my  young  gentleman,  that  you  expect  to 

meet  some  of  your  friends  or  relations  at  W 1     I 

know  not  what  they  will  say  when  they  hear  where  you 
have  spent  the  night." 

•  Indeed ! "  said  the  youth ;  **  whoever  hears  my  ad- 
ventures, relation  or  not,  will  be  delighted  with  my 
description;  but  in  sober  earnest,  I  expect  to  find  no 

one  at  W more  my  friend  than  a  surly  innkeeper, 

unless  it  be  his  dog.** 

"  Why,  they  surely  do  not  suffer  a  stripling  of  your 
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youth,  and  evident  quality,  to  wander  alone  I"  cried 
King  Cole,  in  undisguised  surprise. 

The  young  traveller  made  no  prompt  answer,  but  bent 
down  as  if  to  pluck  a  wild-flower  which  grew  by  the 
roadside;  after  a  pause,  he  said, — 

"  Nay,  Master  Cole,  you  must  not  set  me  the  ezam<- 
ple  of  playing  the  inquisitor,  or  you  cannot  guess  how 
troublesome  I  shall  be.  To  tell  you  truth,  I  am  dying 
with  curiosity  to  know  something  more  about  you  than 
you  may  be  disposed  to  tell  me ;  you  have  already  con- 
fessed that,  however  boon  companions  your  gypsies  may 
be,  it  is  not  among  gypsies  that  you  were  born  and 
bred." 

King  Cole  laughed;  perhaps  he  was  not  ill-pleased  by 
the  curiosity  of  his  guest,  nor  by  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  being  his  own  hero. 

"  My  story,  sir,"  said  he,  "  would  be  soon  told,  if  you 
thought  it  worth  the  hearing,  nor  does  it  contain  any- 
thing which  should  prevent  my  telling  it." 

"  If  so,"  quoth  the  youth,  "  I  shall  conceive  your  sat- 
isfying my  request  a  still  greater  favor  than  those  you 
have  already  bestowed  upon  me." 

The  gypsy  relaxed  his  pace  into  an  indolent  saunter, 
as  he  commenced:  — 

"  The  first  scene  that  I  remember  was  similar  to  that 
which  you  witnessed  last  night.  The  savage  tent,  and 
the  green  moor,  the  fagot  blaze,  the  eternal  pot,  with  its 
hissing  note  of  preparation,  the  old  dame  who  tended 
it,  and  the  ragged  urchins  who  learned  from  its  contents 
the  first  reward  of  theft,  and  the  earliest  temptation  to 
it,  —  all  these  are  blended  into  agreeable  confusion  as 
the  primal  impressions  of  my  childhood.  The  woman 
who  nurtured  me  as  my  mother  was  rather  capricious 
than  kind,  and  my  infancy  passed  away,  like  that  of 
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moie  favoTed  scions  of  fortune,  in  alternate  chastisement 
and  caresses.  In  good  truth,  Kinching  Meg  had  the 
shrillest  voice  and  the  heaviest  hand  of  the  whole  crew, 
and  I  cannot  complain  of  injustice,  since  she  treated  me 
no  worse  than  the  rest.  Notwithstanding  the  irregu- 
larity of  my  education,  I  grew  up  strong  and  healthy, 
and  my  reputed  mother  had  taught  me  so  much  fear  for 
herself  that  she  left  me  none  for  anything  else ;  accord- 
ingly, I  became  bold,  reckless,  and  adventurous,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  was  as  thorough  a  reprobate  as  the 
tribe  could  desii^.  At  that  time  a  singular  change  be- 
fell me ;  we  (that  is,  my  mother  and  myself)  were  beg- 
ging, not  many  miles  hence,  at  the  door  of  a  rich  man's 
house,  in  which  the  mistress  lay  on  her  death-bed. 
That  mistress  was  my  real  mother,  from  whom  Meg 
had  stolen  me  in  my  first  year  of  existence.  Whether 
it  was  through  the  fear  of  conscience,  or  the  hope  of 
reward,  no  sooner  had  Meg  learned  the  dangerous  state 
of  my  poor  mother,  the  constant  grief  which  they  said 
had  been  the  sole,  though  slow  cause  of  her  disease,  and 
the  large  sums  which  had  been  repeatedly  offered  for  my 
recovery,  — no  sooner,  I  say,  did  Meg  ascertain  all  these 
particulars,  than  she  fought  her  way  up  to  the  sick- 
chamber,  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  bed,  owned  her 
crime,  and  produced  myself.  Various  little  proofs  of 
time,  place,  circumstance:  the  clothing T  had  worn  when 
stolen,  and  which  was  still  preserved,  joined  to  the 
striking  likeness  I  bore  to  both  my  parents,  especially 
to  my  father,  silenced  all  doubt  and  incredulity;  I  was 
welcomed  home  with  a  joy  which  it  is  in  vain  to  de- 
scribe. My  return  seemed  to  recall  my  mother  from  the 
grave ;  she  lingered  on  for  many  months  longer  than.  \iQt 
physicians  thought  it  possible,  and  when  she  died,  Yiet 
last  words  commended  me  to  noiy  father's  protection. 
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''  My  suryiving  parent  needed  no  such  request.  He 
lavished  upon  me  all  that  superfluity  of  fondness  and 
food  of  which  those  good  people  who  are  resolved  to 
spoil  their  children  are  so  prodigal.  He  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  sending  me  to  school ;  accordingly  he  took  a 
tutor  for  me,  a  simple-hearted,  gentle,  kind  man,  who 
possessed  a  vast  store  of  learning  rather  curious  than 
useful.  He  was  a  ^lerable,  and  at  least  an  enthusiastic, 
antiquarian, — a  more  than  tolerable  poetaster;  and  he 
had  a  prodigious  budget  full  of  old  ballads  and  songs, 
which  he  loved  better  to  teach  and  /  to  learn  than  all 
the  ^  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  astronomy,  and  the  use 
of  the  globes,'  which  my  poor  father  had  so  sedulously 
bargained  for. 

**  Accordingly,  I  became  exceedingly  well-informed  in 
all  the  '  precious  conceits '  and  '  golden  garlands '  of  our 
British  ancients,  and  continued  exceedingly  ignorant  of 
everything  else,  save  and  except  a  few  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable novels  of  the  day,  and  the  contents  of  six  lying 
volumes  of  voyages  and  travels,  which  flattered  both  my 
appetite  for  the  wonderful  and  my  love  of  the  adventu- 
rous. My  studies,  such  as  they  were,  were  not  by  any 
means  suited  to  curb  or  direct  the  vagrant  tastes  my 
childhood  had  acquired;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  poets, 
with  their  luxurious  description  of  the  '  green  wood,' 
and  the  forest  life ;  the  fashionable  novelists,  with  their 
spirited  accounts  of  the  wanderings  of  some  fortunate 
rogue;  and  the  ingenious  travellers,  with  their  wild 
fables,  so  dear  to  the  imagination  of  every  boy,  only 
fomented  within  me  a  strong  though  secret  regret  at  my 
change  of  life,  and  a  restless  disgust  to  the  tame  home 
and  bounded  roamings  to  which  I  was  condemned. 
When  I  was  about  seventeen,  my  father  sold  his  prop- 
erty (which  he  had  become  possessed  of  in  right  of  my 
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mother),  and  transferred  the  purchase-money  to  the 
security  of  the  Funds.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died: 
the  hulk  of  his  fortune  became  mine;  the  remainder 
was  settled  upon  a  sister,  many  years  older  than  myself, 
who,  in  consequence  of  her  marriage  and  residence  in  a 
remote  part  of  Wales,  I  had  never  yet  seen. 

"  Now,  then,  I  was  perfectly  free  and  unfettered;  my 
guardian  lived  in  Scotland,  and  left  me  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  my  tutor,  who  was  both  too  simple  and  too 
indolent  to  resist  my  inclinations.  I  went  to  London, 
became  acquainted  with  a  set  of  most  royal  scamps,  fre- 
quented the  theatres  and  the  taverns,  the  various  resorts 
which  constitute  the  gayeties  of  a  blood  just  above  the 
middle  class,  and  was  one  of  the  noisiest  and  wildest 
'  blades  '  that  ever  heard  '  the  chimes  by  midnight,'  and 
the  magistrate's  lecture  for  matins.  I  was  a  sort  of 
leader  among  the  jolly  dogs  I  consorted  with.  My  ear- 
lier education  gave  a  raciness  and  nature  to  my  delinea- 
tions of  '  life,'  which  delighted  them.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  I  grew  wearied  of  this  sort  of  existence.  About 
a  year  after  I  was  of  age,  my  fortune  was  more  than  three 
parts  spent;  I  fell  ill  with  drinking,  and  grew  dull  with 
remorse,  —  need  I  add  that  my  comrades  left  me  to  my- 
self? A  fit  of  the  spleen,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
duns  makes  one  woefully  misanthropic;  so  when  I  re- 
covered from  my  illness  I  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
Great  Britain  and  France,  —  alone,  and  principally  on 
foot.  Oh,  the  rapture  of  shaking  off  the  half  friends 
and  cold  formalities  of  society,  and  finding  one's  self  all 
unfettered,  with  no  companion  but  nature,  no  guide  but 
youth,  and  no  flatterer  but  hope! 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  I  travelled  for  two  years, 
and  saw,  even  in  that  short  time,  enough  of  this  busy 
world  to  weary  and  disgust  me  with  its  ordinary  customs. 
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I  was  not  made  to  be  polite,  still  less  to  be  ambitions. 
I  sighed  after  the  coarse  comrades  and  the  free  tents  of 
my  first  associates,  and  a  thousand  remembrances  of  the 
gypsy  wanderings,  steeped  in  all  the  green  and  exhila- 
rating colors  of  childhood,  perpetually  haunted  my  mind. 
On  my  return  from  my  wanderings,  I  found  a  letter  from 
my  sister,  who,  having  become  a  widow,  had  left  Wales, 
and  had  now  fixed  her  residence  in  a  well -visited  water- 
ing-place in  the  west  of  England.  I  had  never  yet  seen 
her,  and  her  letter  was  a  fine,  ladylike  sort  of  epistle, 
with  a  great  deal  of  romance  and  a  very  little  sense, 
written  in  an  extremely  pretty  hand,  and  ending  with  a 
quotation  from  Pope.  (I  never  could  endure  Pope,  nor 
indeed  any  of  the  poets  of  the  days  of  Anne  and  her 
successors.)  It  was  a  beautiful  season  of  the  year;  I 
had  been  inured  to  pedestrian  excursions,  so  I  set  off  on 
foot  to  see  my  nearest  surviving  relative.  On  the  way, 
I  fell  in  (though  on  a  very  different  spot)  with  the  very 
encampment  you  saw  last  night.  By  Heavens  I  that  was 
a  merry  meeting  to  me;  I  joined,  and  journeyed  with 
them  for  several  days,  —  never  do  I  remember  a  happier 
time.  Then,  after  many  years  of  bondage,  and  stiffiiess, 
and  accordance  with  the  world,  I  found  myself  at  ease, 
like  a  released  bird ;  with  what  zest  did  I  join  in  the 
rude  jokes  and  the  knavish  tricks,  the  stolen  feasts  and 
the  roofless  nights  of  those  careless  vagabonds. 

"  I  left  my  fellow-travellers  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  where  my  sister  lived.  Now  came  the  contrast. 
Somewhat  hot,  rather  coarsely  clad,  and  covered  with 
the  dust  of  a  long  summer's  day,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
little  drawing-room,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve,  as  I  was 
afterwards  somewhat  pompously  informed.  A  flaunting 
carpet,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  covered  the  floor.  A 
full'7ength  picture  of  a  thin  woman,  looking  most  agree' 
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ably  ill-tempered,  stared  down  at  me  from  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  three  stuffed  birds  —  how  emblematic  of  domestic 
life!  — stood  stiff  and  imprisoned,  even  after  death,  in  a 
glass  ct^.     A  fire-screen  and  a  bright  fireplace,  chairs 
covered  with  hoUand  to  preserve  them  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  long  mirrors  wrapped,  as  to  the  framework, 
in  yellow  muslin,  to  keep  off  the  flies,  finish  the  pano- 
rama of  this  watering-place  mansion.     The  door  opened; 
silks  rustled,  —  voice  shrieked  *  My  brother  1 '     And  a 
figure  —  a  thin  figure,  the  original  of  the  picture  over 
the  chimney-piece  —  rushed  in." 

^  I  can  well  fancy  her  joy,"  said  the  youth. 

"  You  can  do  no  such  thing,  begging  your  pardon,  sir," 
resumed  King  Cole.     **  She  had  no  joy  at  all  j  she  was 
exceedingly  surprised  and  disappointed.     In  spite  of  my 
early  adventures,  I  had  nothing  picturesque  or  romantic 
about  me  at  all.     I  was  very  thirsty,  and  I  called  for 
beer;  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  sofa;  I 
wore  thick  shoes,  and  small  buckles;   and  my  clothes 
were  made,  God  knows  where,  and  were  certainly  put 
on  Grod  knows  how.     My  sister  was  miserably  ashamed 
of  me ;  she  had  not  even  the  manners  to  disguise  it.     In 
a  higher  rank  of  life  than  that  which  she  held,  she  would 
have  suffered  far  less  mortification;  for  I  fancy  great 
people  pay  but  little  real  attention  to  externals.     Even 
if  a  man  of  rank  is  vulgar,  it  makes  no  difference  in 
the  orbit  in  ^hich  he  moves;  but  your  '  genteel  gentle- 
women' are  so  teiribly  dependent    upon  what  Mrs. 
Tomkins  will  say;  so  very  uneasy  about  their  rela- 
tions, and  the  opinion  they  are  held  in;  and,  above  all, 
so  made  up  of  appearances  and  clothes, — so  undone  if 
they  do  not  eat,  drink,  and  talk  h  la  mode,  that  I  can 
fancy  no  shame  like  that  of  my  poor  sister  having  found, 
and  being  found  with  a  vulgar  brother. 
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**  I  saw  how  unwelconie  I  was,  and  I  did  not  punish 
myself  by  a  long  visit.     I  left  her  house,  and  returned 
towards  London.     On  my  road  I  again  met  with  my 
gypey  friends;  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  enchanted 
me, — you  may  guess  the  rest.     I  stayed  with  them  so 
long  that  I  could  not  hear  to  leave  them;  I  re-entered 
their  crew ;  I  am  one  among  them.     Not  that  I  have  be- 
come altogether  and  solely  of  the  tribe;  I  still  leave  them 
whenever  the  whim  seizes  me,  and  repair  to  the  great 
cities  and  thoroughfares  of  man.     There  I  am  soon 
driven  back  again  to  my  favorite  and  fresh  fields,  as  a 
reed  upon  a  wild  stream  is  dashed  back  upon  the  green 
rushes  from  which  it  has  been  torn.     You  perceive  that 
I  have  many  comforts  and  distinctions  above  the  rest; 
for,  alas,  sir,  there  is  no  society,  however  free  and  demo- 
cratic, where  wealth  will  not  create  an  aristocracy.     The 
remnant  of  my  fortune  provides  me  with  my  unostenta- 
tious equipage,  and  the  few   luxuries  it  contains;  it 
repays  secretly  to  the  poor  what  my  fellow-vagrants 
occasionally  filch  from  them;  it  allows  me  to  curb  among 
the  crew  all  the  grosser  and  heavier  ofifenoes  against  the 
law  to  which  want  might  otherwise  compel  them;  and 
it  serves  to  keep  up  that  sway  and  ascendancy  which  my 
superior  education  and  fluent  spirits  enabled  me  at  first 
to  attain.     Though  not  legally  their  king,  I  assume 
that  title  over  the  few  encampments  wiUi  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  travel,  and  you  perceive  that  I  have  given 
my  simple  name  both  to  the  jocular  and  kingly  dignity 
of  which  the  old  song  will  often  remind  you.      My 
story  is  done." 

"  Not  quite, "  said  his  companion ;  "  your  wife  t    How 
Game  you  by  that  blessing  ? " 

'^Ahl  thereby  hangs  a  pretty  and  a  love-eick  tale, 
which  would  not  sound  ill  in  an  to^cient  ballad;  but  I 
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will  content  myself  with  briefly  sketching  it.     Lucy  i& 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  farmer;  about  four  years 
ago  I  fell  in  lore  with  her.     I  wooed  her  clandestinely, 
and  at  last  I  owned  I  was  a  gypsy ;  I  did  not  add  my 
birth  nor  fortune,  —  no,  I  was  full  of  the  romance 
of  the  Nut-brown  Maid's  lover,  and  attempted  a  trial 
of  woman's  affection,  which  even  in  these  days  was  not 
disappointed.     Still  her  father  would  not  consent  to  our 
marriage,  till,  very  luckily,  things  went  bad  with  him: 
com,  crops,  cattle, —  the  deuce  was  in  them  all;  an  exe- 
cution was  in  his  house,  and  a  writ  out  against  his 
person.     I  settled  these  matters  for  him,  and  in  return 
received  a  father-in-law's  blessing,  and  we  are  now  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.    Poor  Lucy  is  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  her  caravan  and  her  wandering  husband,  and  has 
never,  I  believe,  once  repented  the  day  on  which  she 
became  the  gypsy's  wife!  " 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  history,"  said  the 
youth,  who  had  listened  very  attentively  to  this  detail; 
"  and  though  my  happiness  and  pursuits  are  centred  in 
that  world  which  you  despise,  yet  I  confess  that  I  feel  a 
sensation  very  like  envy  at  your  singular  choice ;  and  I 
would  not  dare  to  ask  of  my  heart  whether  that  choice 
is  not  liappier,  as  it  is  certainly  more  philosophical  than 
mine." 

They  had  now  reached  a  part  of  the  road  where  the 
country  assumed  a  totally  different  character;  the  woods 
and  moors  were  no  longer  visible,  but  a  broad  and  some- 
what bleak  extent  of  country  lay  before  them.  Here  and 
there  only  a  few  solitary  trees  broke  the  uniformity  of 
the  wide  fields  and  scanty  hedgerows,  and  at  distant 
intervals  the  thin  spires  of  the  scattered  churches  rose 
like  the  prayers  of  which  they  were  the  symbols,  to 
mingle  themselves  with  heaven. 
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•  The  gypsy  paused:  "  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  he, 
''no  farther;  your  way  lies  straight  onwards,  and  you 

will  reach  W before  noon.     Farewell,  and  may  God 

watch  over  you! " 

"  Farewell !  "  said  the  youth,  warmly  pressing  the  hand 
whi^h  was  extended  to  him.  "  If  we  ever  meet  again,  it 
will  probably  solve  a  curious  riddle,  —  namely,  whether 
you  are  not  disgusted  with  the  caravan,  and  1  with  the 
world!" 

**  The  latter  is  more  likely  than  the  former,"  said  the 
gypsy ;  **  for  one  stands  a  much  greater  chance  of  being 
disgusted  with  others  than  with  one's  self;  so,  changing 
a  little  the  old  lines,  I  will  wish  you  adieu  after  mj 
own  fashion,  — namely,  in  verse:  — 

'  Gb,  set  thy  heart  on  wingM  wealth. 
Or  unto  honor's  towers  aspire ; 
But  give  me  freedom  and  my  health,         ' 
And  there 's  the  sum  of  my  desire  1 '  ** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  letter,  Madam,  —  have  yon  none  for  me? 

Tke  Rendezvous, 
PkOTide  snrgeona.  ^-  T%e  Lover^e  Progrees. 

OuB  solitary  trayeller  punued  his  way  with  the  light 
step  and  gay  spirits  of  youth  and  health. 

'^Tum  gypsy,  indeed!  *'  he  said,  talking  to  himself; 
"there  is  something  better  in  store  for  me  than  that. 
Ay,  I  have  all  the  world  before  me  where  to  choose, 
—  not  my  place  of  rest.  No,  many  a  long  year  will  pass 
away  ere  any  place  of  rest  will  be  my  choice !     I  wonder 

whether  I  shall  find  the  letter  at  W ;  the  letter, 

the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  have  from  home :  but  it  is  no 
home  to  me  now;  and  / — /,  insulted,  reviled,  trampled 
upon,  without  even  a  name!  Well,  well,  I  will  earn  a 
still  fairer  one  than  that  of  my  forefathers.  They  shall 
be  proud  to  own  me  yet. "  And  with  these  words  the 
speaker  broke  oif  abruptly,  with  a  swelling  chest  and  a 
flashing  eye;  and  as,  an  unknown  and  friendless  adven- 
turer, he  gazed  on  the  expanded  and  silent  country 
around  him,  he  felt,  like  Castruccio  Gastrucani,  that  he 
could  stretch  his  hands  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and 
exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  my  power  kept  pace  with  my  spirit, 
then  should  it  grasp  the  comers  of  the  earth." 

The  road  wound  at  last  from  the  champaign  country, 
through  which  it  had  for  some  miles  extended  itself, 
into  a  narrow  lane,  girded  on  either  side  by  a  dead  fence. 
As  the  youth  entered  this  lane,  he  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  abrupt  appearance  of  a  horseman,  whose 
steed  leaped  the  hedge  so  dose  to  our  hero  as  almost  to 
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endanger  his  safety.  The  rider,  a  gentleman  of  about 
five-and- twenty,  pulled  up,  and,  in  a  tone  of  great  cour- 
tesy ,  apologized  for  his  inadvertency ;  the  apology  was 
readily  admitted,  and  the  horseman  rode  onwards  in  the 
direction  of  W . 

Trifling  as  this  incident  was,  the  air  and  mien  of  the 
stranger  were  sufficient  to  arrest,  irresistibly,  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  traveller;  and  before  they  had 
flowed  into  a  fresh  channel  he  found  himself  in  the  town, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  inn  to  which  his  expedition  was 
bound.  He  entered  the  bar;  a  buxom  landlady  and  a 
still  more  buxom  daughter  were  presiding  over  the  spirits 
of  the  place. 

**  You  have  some  boxes  and  a  letter  for  me,  I  believe," 
said  the  young  gentleman  to  the  comely  hostess. 

"  To  ywiy  sir!  the  name,  if  you  please  1 " 

"To  —  to  —  to  C.  L.,"  said  the  youth;  "the  initiak 
C.  L. ,  to  be  left  till  called  for. " 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  have  some  luggage,  —  came  last  night 
by  the  van,  —  and  a  letter  besides,  sir,  to  C.  L.  also." 

The  daughter  lifted  her  large,  dark  eyes  at  the  hand- 
some stranger,  and  felt  a  wonderful  curiosity  to  know 
what  the  letter  to  C.  L.  could  possibly  be  about;  mean- 
while mine  hostess,  raising  her  hand  to  a  shelf  on  which 
stood  an  Indian  slop-basin,  the  great  ornament  of  the  bar 
at  the  Golden  Fleece,  brought  from  its  cavity  a  well- 
folded  and  well-sealed  epistle. 

"That  is  it,"  cried  the  youth;  "show  me  a  private 
room  instantly." 

"  What  ean  he  want  a  private  room  for) "  thought 
the  landlady's  daughter. 

**  Show  the  gentleman  to  the  Griffin,  No.  4,  John 
Merry  lack,"  said  the  landlady  herself. 

With  an  impatient  step  tJie  owner  of  the  letter  ioh 
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lowed  a  slip-shod  and  marvellously  unwaslied  waiter  into 
No.  4,  —  a  small,  square  asylum  for  town  travellers, 
country  yeomen,. and  **  single  gentlemen ;  "  presenting,  on 
the  one  side,  an  admirable  engraving  of  the  Marquess  of 
Gianby,  and  on  the  other  an  equally  delightful  view  of 
the  stable-yard. 

Mr.  C.  L.  flung  himself  on  a  chair  (there  were  only 
four  chairs  in  No.  4),  watched  the  waiter  out  of  the 
room,  seized  his  letter,  broke  open  the  seal,  and  read 
— yea,  reader,  you  shall  read  it  too  —  as  follows:  — 

^  Enclosed  is  the  sum  to  which  you  are  entitled  ;  remember, 
that  it  is  all  which  you  can  ever  clum  at  my  hands;  remember 
also,  that  you  have  made  the  choice  which,  now,  nothiug  can 
penuade  me  to  alter.  Be  the  name  you  have  so  long  iniqui- 
tously  borne  henceforth  and  always  forgotten;  upon  that  con- 
dition you  may  yet  hope,  from  my  generosity,  the  future  assist- 
ance which  you  mu»t  want,  but  which  you  could  not  ask  from 
my  affection.  Equally,  by  my  heart  and  my  reason,  ^ou  are 
forever  di$oumtd" 

The  letter  fell  from  the  reader's  hands.  He  took  up 
the  enclosure;  it  was  an  order  payable  in  London  for 
£1000;  to  him  it  seemed  like  the  rental  of  the  Indies. 

"Be  it  so!  "  he  said  aloud,  and  slowly,  —  "  be  it  so! 
Wil^  this  will  I  carve  my  way ;  many  a  name  in  history 
was  built  upon  a  worse  foundation! " 

With  these  words  he  carefully  put  up  the  money, 
re-read  the  brief  note  which  enclosed  it,  tore  the  latter 
into  pieces,  and  then,  going  towards  the  aforesaid  view 
of  the  stable-yard,  threw  open  the  window  and  leaned 
out,  apparently  in  earnest  admiration  of  two  pigs,  which 
marched,  gruntingly,  towards  him,  one  goat  regaling 
himself  upon  a  cabbage,  and  a  broken-winded,  emaciated 
horse,  which  having  just  been,  what  the  hostler  called, 

VOL.  I.  —  8 
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''  rubbed  down/'  was  just  going  to  be,  what  the  hoetler 
caUed,«fed." 

While  engaged  in  this  interesting  survey,  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  was  suddenly  heard  upon  the  rough  pavement: 
a  bell  rang,  a  dog  barked,  the  pigs  grunted,  the  hostler 
ran  out,  and  the  stranger,  whom  our  hero  had  before  met 
on  the  road,  trotted  into  the  yard. 

It  was  evident  from  the  obsequiousness  of  the  atten- 
dants, that  the  horseman  was  a  personage  of  no  mean  im- 
portance; and  indeed  there  was  something  singularly 
distinguished  and  high-bred  in  his  air  and  carriage. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ? "  said  the  youth,  as  the  horseman, 
having  dismounted,  turned  towards  the  door  of  the  inn: 
the  question  was  readily  answered,  "  There  goes  pride 
and  poverty !  "  said  the  hostler.  — "  Here  comes  Squire 
Mordaimt!"  said  the  landlady. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  stable-yard,  through  a  nar- 
row gate,  the  youth  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  green  sward 
and  springing  flowers  of  a  small  garden.  Wearied  with 
the  sameness  of  No.  4,  rather  than  with  his  journey,  he 
saimtered  towards  the  said  gate,  and,  seating  himself  in 
a  small  arbor  within  the  garden,  surrendered  himself  to 
reflection. 

The  result  of  this  self-conference  was  a  determination 
to  leave  the  €k>lden  Fleece  by  the  earliest  oonveyance 
which  went  to  that  great  object  and  emporium  of  all  his 
plans  and  thoughts,  London.  As,  full  of  this  resolution, 
and  buried  in  the  dreams  which  it  conjured  up,  he  was 
returning  with  downcast  eyes  and  unheeding  steps 
through  the  stable-yard,  to  the  delights  of  No.  4,  he  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  a  loud  and  alarmed  voice,  — 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  look  out,  or —  " 

The  sentence  was  broken  ofP,  the  intended  warning 
came  too  late,  our  hero  staggered  back  a  few  steps,  and 
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fell,  rtanned  and  motionless,  against  the  stable-door* 
TJneonaciously  he  had  passed  just  behind  the  heels  of  the 
stEanger's  hone,  which,  being  by  no  means  in  good 
humor  with  the  clumsy  manosuYies  of  his  ^hampooer^ 
the  hostler,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  him  of  working  off  his  irritability,  and  had 
consequently  inflicted  a  seyere  kick  upon  the  right 
shoulder  of  Mr.  C.  L. 

The  stranger,  honored  by  the  landlady  with  the  name 
and  title  of  Squire  Mordaunt,  was  in  the  yard  at  the 
moment.  He  hastened  towards  the  suffidrer,  who  as 
yet  was  scarcely  sensible,  and  led  him  into  the  house. 
The  surgeon  of  the  village  was  sent  for,  and  appeared. 
This  disciple  of  Gralen,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  Bossolton,  was  a  gentleman  considerably  more 
inclined  to  breadth  than  length.  He  was  exactly  five 
feet  one  inch  in  height,  but  thick  and  solid  as  a  mile- 
stone; a  wig  of  modem  cut,  carefully  curled  and  pow- 
dered, gave  somewhat  of  a  modish,  and  therefore  un- 
seemly grace  to  a  solemn  eye ;  a  mouth  drawn  down  at 
the  comers;  a  nose  that  had  something  in  it  exceedingly 
consequential;  eyebrows  sage  and  shaggy;  ears  large 
and  fiery ;  and  a  chin  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
mandarin.  Kow,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bossolton  had  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  speech  to  which  I  fear  I  shall  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice.  Nature  had  impressed  upon  his  mind 
a  prodigious  love  of  the  grandiloquent;  Mr.  Bossolton, 
therefore,  disdained  the  exact  language  of  the  vulgar, 
and  built  unto  himself  a  lofty  fabric  of  words  in  which 
his  sense  managed  very  frequently  to  lose  itself.  More- 
over, upon  beginning  a  sentence  of  peculiar  dignity,  Mr. 
Bossolton  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  conclude  it  in  a  period  worthy  of  the  commencement; 
and  this  caprice  of  nature,  which  had  endowed  him  with 
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more  words  than  thoughts  (necessity  is,  indeed,  the 
mother  of  invention),  drove  him  into  a  veij  ingenioos 
method  of  remedying  the  deficiency:  this  was  simply 
the  plan  of  repeating  the  sense  by  inverting  the  sentence. 

"  How  long  a  period  of  time,"  said  Mr.  Bossolton, 
"has  elapsed  since  this  deeply-to-be*regretted  and 
seriously -to-be -investigated  accident  occurred  f " 

"  Not  many  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt:  "  make  no 
further  delay,  I  beseech  you,  but  examine  the  arm;  it  is 
not  broken,  I  trust  t  " 

**  In  this  world,  Mr.  Mordaunt,"  said  the  practitioner, 
bowing  very  low,  for  the  person  he  addressed  was  of  the 
most  ancient  lineage  in  the  county,  —  "in  this  world, 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  civilisa- 
tion, delay  in  matters  of  judgment  has  ever  been  consid- 
ered of  such  vital  importance,  and  — and  such  important 
vitality,  that  we  find  it  inculcated  in  the  proverbs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  a  principle 
of  the  most  expedient  utility,  and  —  and  —  the  most 
useful  expediency! " 

"  Mr.  Bossolton,"  said  Mordaunt,  in  a  tone  of  remarka* 
ble  and  even  artificial  softness  and  civility,"  have  the  kind- 
ness immediately  to  examine  this  gentleman's  bruises." 

Mr.  Bossolton  looked  up  to  the  calm  but  haughty  face 
of  the  speaker,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  pro- 
ceeded to  handle  the  arm  which  was  already  stripped  for 
his  survey. 

**  It  frequently  occurs,"  said  Mr.  Bossolton,  'Mn  the 
course  of  my  profession,  that  the  forcible,  sudden,  and 
vehement  application  of  any  hard  substance,  like  the 
hoof  of  a  quadruped,  to  the  soft,  tender,  and  camiferous 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  such  as  the  arm,  occasions  a 
pain,  a  pang,  I  should  rather  say,  of  the  intensest  aonte- 
ness,  and  —  and  of  the  acutest  intensity." 
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'Pny,  Mr.  Boesolton,  is  the  bone  broken  f  aaked 
Moidaont. 

By  this  time  the  patient,  who  had  been  hitherto  in 
that  languor  which  extreme  pain  always  prodncea  at 
first,  especially  on  young  frames,  was  sufficiently  recoy- 
ered  to  mark  and  reply  to  the  kind  solicitude  of  the  last 
speaker:  "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  for 
your  anxiety,  but  I  feel  that  the  bone  is  not  broken,  the 
muscles  are  a  little  hurt,  —  that  is  all." 

''  Young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Bossolton,  **  you  must 
permit  me  to  say  that  they  who  have  all  their  lives  been 
employed  in  the  pursuit  and  the  investigation,  and  the 
analysis  of  certain  studies,  are,  in  general,  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  studies  than  they  who  have  neither 
given  them  any  importance  of  consideration,  nor  —  nor 
any  consideration  of  importance.  Establishing  this  aa 
my  hypothesis,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  —  " 

^  Apply  immediate  remediee,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bos- 
solton," interrupted  Mr.  Mordaunt,  in  that  sweet  and 
honeyed  tone  which  somehow  or  other  always  silenced 
even  the  garrulous  practitioner. 

Driven  into  taciturnity,  Mr.  Bossolton  again  inspected 
the  arm,  and  proceeded  to  urge  the  application  of  lini- 
ments and  bandages,  which  he  promised  to  prepare  with 
the  most  solicitudinous  despatch  and  the  most  despatch- 
fal  stdidtode. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tonr  name,  lir  1 

Ha !  my  name,  j<m  saj,  — my  name  f 
TU  well;  my  name — U  —  nay,  I  most  consider. 

This  accident  occasioned  a  delay  of  some  days  in  tiie 
plans  of  the  yonng  gentleman,  for  whom  we  trust,  very 
soon,  both  for  our  own  convenience  and  that  of  our 
reader,  to  find  a  fitting  appellation. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  after  seeing  every  attention  paid  to 
him,  both  surgical  and  hospitable,  took  his  departure 
with  a  promise  to  call  the  next  day,  leaving  behind 
him  a  strong  impression  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  serve 
our  hero  as  some  mental  occupation  until  his  return. 
The  bonny  landlady  came  up  in  a  new  cap,  with  blue 
ribbons,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  pay  a  visit  of 
inquiry  to  the  handsome  patient,  who  was  removed  from 
the  Qrifl&n,  No.  4,  to  the  Dragon,  No.  8:  a  room  whose 
merits  were  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  number,  — - 
namely,  twice  as  great  as  those  of  No.  4. 

**  Well,  sir,''  said  Mrs.  Taptape,  with  a  coortesy,  **  I 
trust  you  find  yourself  better. " 

"  At  this  moment  I  do,''  said  the  gallant  youth,  with 
a  significant  air. 

**  Hem!  "  quoth  the  landlady. 

A  pause  ensued.  In  spite  of  the  compliment,  a  cer- 
tain suspicion  suddenly  darted  across  the  mind  of  the 
hostess.  Strong  as  are  the  prepossessions  of  the  sex, 
those  of  the  profession  are  much  stronger. 
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^Honest  folk»"  thought  the  landlady,  'don't  trayel 
with  their  initials  only ;  the  last  *  Whitehall  Evening ' 
was  full  of  shocking  iiccounts  of  swindlers  and  cheats; 
and  I  gave  nine  pounds  odd  shillings  for  the  silver 
teapot  John  has  hrooght  him  up, —  as  if  the  delf  one  waa 
not  good  enongh  for  a  foot  traveller." 

Pursuing  these  ideas,  Mrs.  Taptape,  looking  bashfully 
down,  said, — 

*  By  the  by,  sir,  Mr.  Bossolton  asked  me  what  name 
he  should  put  down  in  his  book  for  the  medicines:  what 
would  you  please  me  to  say,  sirl  " 

*  Mr.  who) ''  said  the  youth,  elevating  his  eyebrows. 
^Mr.  Bossolton,  sir,  the  apothecary."  ' 
*0h,  Bossolton!  very  odd  name  that:  not  near  so 

pretty  as  —  dear  me  what  a  beautiful  cap  that  is  of 
yours! "  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Lord,  sir,  do  you  think  sot  The  ribbon  is  pretty 
enough ;  but  —  but,  as  I  was  saying,  what  name  shall  I 
tell  Mr.  Bossolton  to  put  in  his  book?  "  This,  thought 
Mis.  Taptape,  is  coming  to  the  point. 

"Well!"  said  the  youth,  slowly,  and  as  if  in  a 
profound  reverie,  —  "well,  Bossolton  is  certainly  the 
nkost  singular  name  I  ever  heard;  he  does  right  to 
put  it  in  a  book,  —  it  is  quite  a  curiosity!  Is  he 
clever  f  " 

"Very,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  somewhat  sharply; 
**  but  it  is  your  name,  not  Am,  that  he  wishes  to  put  into 
his  book." 

"  Mine!  **  said  the  youth,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
seeking  to  gain  time  in  order  to  answer  a  query  which 
most  men  find  requires  very  little  deliberation,  — 
*  mine,  you  say;  my  name  is  Linden,  Clarence  Linden, 
— you  understand  t " 

"  What  a  pretty   name! "    thought   the    landlady's 
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daughteii  who  was  listening  at  the  keyhole;  ^  but- how 
could  he  admire  that  odious  cap  of  Ma's ! " 

"  And  now,  landlady,  I  wish  you  would  send  up  my 
boxes ;  and  get  me  a  newspaper,  if  you  please.  *' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  and  she  rose  to  retire. 

**  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  youth  to  himself,  "  that 
I  could  have  hit  on  a  prettier  name,  —  and  so  novel  a 
one  tool  Clarence  Linden, —  why,  if  I  were  that  pretty 
girl  at  the  bar,  I  could  fall  in  love  with  the  very  words. 
Shakespeare  was  quite  wrong  when  he  said, — 

*•  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

A  xoae  by  any  name  would  not  smell  as  sweet ;  it  a  rose's 
name  was  Jeremiah  Bossolton,  for  instance,  it  would  not, 
to  my  nerves,  at  least,  smell  of  anything  but  an  apothe- 
cary's shop! " 

When  Mordaunt  called  the  next  morning,  he  found 
Clarence  much  better,  and  carelessly  turning  over  va- 
rious books,  part  of  the  contents  of  the  luggage  super- 
scribed C.  L.  A  book  of  whatever  description  was 
among  the  few  companions  for  whom  Mordaunt  had 
neither  fastidiousness  nor  reserve;  and  the  sympathy  of 
taste  between  him  and  the  sufferer  gave  rise  to  a  conver- 
sation less  cold  and  commonplace  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  been.  And  when  Mordaunt,  after  a  stay  of 
some  length,  rose  to  depart,  he  pressed  Linden  to  return 
his  visit  before  he  left  that  part  of  the  country ;  his 
place,  he  added,  was  only  about  five  miles  distant  from 
W  '  Linden,  greatly  interested  in  his  visitor,  was 

not  slow  in  accepting  the  invitation;  and,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Mordaunt  was  shaking  hands 
with  a  stranger  he  had  only  known  two  days. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

While  yet  a  child,  add  long  before  his  time, 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of 


But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again. 

Yet  still  uppermost 
Nature  was  at  his  heart,  as  if  he  felt, 
^plough  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  inflnence 
Might  seek  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hnes. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  anstere  truth. 

Wordsworth. 

AiiGERNOK  MoBDAUKT  was  the  last  son  of  an  old  and 
honorable  race,  which  had,  centuries  back,  numbered 
princes  in  its  line.  His  parents  had  had  many  children^ 
bat  all  (save  Algernon,  the  youngest)  died  in  their  in- 
fancy. His  mother  perished  in  giving  him  birth.  Con- 
stitntional  infirmity,  and  the  care  of  mercenary  nurses, 
contribnted  to  render  Algernon  a  weakly  and  delicate 
child :  hence  came  a  taste  for  loneliness  and  a  passion 
for  study;  and  from  these  sprang,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
fastidiousness  and  reserve  which  render  us  apparently 
unamiable,  and,  on  the  other,  the  loftiness  of  spirit  and 
the  kindness  of  heaft,  which  are  the  best  and  earliest 
gifts  of  literature,  and  more  than  counterbalance  our 
deficiencies  in  the  ''  minor  morals  "  due  to  society  by 
their  tendency  to  increase  bur  attention  to  the  greater 
ones  belonging  to  mankind.     Mr.  Mordaunt  was  a  man 
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of  luxurious  habits  and  gambling  propensities.  Wedded 
to  London,  he  left  the  house  of  his  ancestors  to  moulder 
into  desertion  and  decay;  but  to  this  home  Algernon 
was  constantly  consigned  during  his  vacations  from 
school;  and  its  solitude  and  cheerlessness  gave  to  a 
disposition  naturally  melancholy  and  thoughtful,  those 
colors  which  subsequent  events  were  calculated  to  deepen, 
not  efface. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  state,  despite  our  partiality  to 
Mordaunt,  that  when  he  left  his  school,  after  a  residence 
of  six  years,  it  was  with  the  bitter  distinction  of  having 
been  the  most  unpopular  boy  in  it.  Why,  nobody  could 
exactly  explain,  for  his  severest  enemies  could  not  accuse 
him  of  ill-nature,  cowardice,  or  avarice,  and  these  make 
the  three  capital  offences  of  a  schoolboy ;  but  Algernon 
Mordaunt  had  already  acquired  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  could  explain  the  cause,  though  with  a  bitter 
and  swelling  heart.  His  ill  health,  his  long  residence 
at  home,  his  unfriended  and  almost  orphan  situation,  his 
early  habidsof  solitude  and  reserve, —  all  these,  so  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  spirit  shrink  within  itself,  made  him, 
on  his  entrance  at  school,  if  not  unsocial,  appear  so. 
This  was  the  primary  reason  of  his  unpopularity;  the 
aeoond  was  that  he  perceived,  for  he  was  sensitive  (and 
consequently  acute)  to  the  extreme,  the  misfortune  of 
his  manner,  and  in  his  wish  to  rectify  it,  it  became 
doubly  unprepossessing;  to  reserve,  it  now  added  embar- 
rassment, —  to  coldness  gloom ;  and  the  pain  he  felt  in 
addressing  or  being  addressed  by  another,  was  naturally 
and  necessarily  reciprocal,  for  the  effects  of  sympathy 
are  nowhere  so  wonderful,  yet  so  invisible,  as  in  the 
manners.  ^ 

By  degrees  he  shunned  the  intercourse  which  had  for 
him  nothing  but  distress,  and  his  volatile  acquaintances 
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were  perhaps  the  first  to  set  him  the  example.  Often  in 
his  solitary  walks  he  stopped  afar  off  to  gaze  upon  th» 
sports,  which  none  ever  solicited  him  to  share ;  and  as 
the  shout  of  laughter  and  of  happy  hearts  came,  peal 
after  peal,  upon  his  ear,  he  turned  enviously,  yet  not 
malignantly  away  with  tears,  which  not  all  his  pride 
could  curb,  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  And  these,  these 
hate  m^! " 

There  are  two  feelings  common  to  all  high  or  affec- 
tionate natures :  that  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  opinion, 
and  that  of  extreme  bitterness  at  its  injustice.  These 
feelings  were  Mordaunt's ;  but  the  keen  edge  which  one 
blow  injures,  the  repetition  blunts;  and,  by  little  and 
little,  Algernon  became  not  only  accustomed,  but,  as  he 
persuaded  himself,  indifferent  to  his  want  of  popularity. 
His  step  grew  more  lofty,  and  his  address  more  collected, 
and  that  which  was  once  diffidence  gradually  hardened 
into  pride. 

His  residence  at  the  university  was  neither  without 
honor  nor  profit.  A  college  life  was  then,  as  now,  either 
the  most  retired  or  the  most  social  of  all  others :  we  need 
scarcely  say  which  it  was  to  Mordaunt ;  but  his  was  the 
age  when  solitude  is  desirable,  and  when  the  closet  forma 
the  mind  better  than  the  world.  Driven  upon  itself,  his 
intellect  became  inquiring,  and  its  resources  profound; 
admitted  to  their  inmost  recesses,  he  revelled  among  the 
treasures  of  ancient  lore,  and  in  his  dreams  of  the 
Nymph  and  Naiad,  or  his  researches  after  truth  in  the 
deep  wells  of  the  Stagyrite  or  the  golden  fountains  of 
Plato,  he  forgot  the  loneliness  of  his  lot,  and  exhausted 
the  hoarded  enthusiasm  of  his  soul. 

But  his  mind,  rather  thoughtful  than  imaginative, 
found  no  idol  like  *  Divine  Philosophy."  It  delighted 
to  plunge  itself  into  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  investi' 
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gation,  to  trace  the  springs  of  the  intellect,  to  connect 
the  arcana  of  the  universe,  to  descend  into  the  darkest 
caverns,  or  to  wind  through  the  minutest  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  rise,  step  by  step,  to  that  arduous  elevation 
on  which  thought  stands  dizzy  and  confused,  looking  be- 
neath upon  a  clouded  earth,  and  above,  upon  an  un- 
fathomable heaven. 

Rarely  wandering  from  his  chamber,  known  personally 
to  few,  and  intimately  by  none,  Algernon  yet  left  be- 
hind him  at  the  university  the  most  remarkable  reputa- 
tion of  his  day.  He  had  obtained  some  of  the  highest  of 
academical  honors,  and,  by  that  proverbial  process  of 
vulgar  minds  which  ever  frames  the  magnificent  from  the 
unknown,  —  the  seclusion  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
recondite  nature  of  his  favorite  pursuits,  attached  to  his 
name  a  still  greater  celebrity  and  interest  than  all  the 
orthodox  and  regular  dignities  he  had  acquired.  There 
are  few  men  who  do  not  console  themselves  for  not  being 
generally  loved,  if  they  can  reasonably  hope  that  they 
are  generally  esteemed.  Mordaunt  had  now  grown 
reconciled  to  himself  and  to  his  kind.  He  had  opened 
to  his  interest  a  world  in  his  own  breast,  and  it  consoled 
him  for  his  mortification  in  the  world  without.  But, 
better  than  this,  his  habits  as  well  as  studies  had  strength- 
ened the  principles  and  confirmed  the  nobility  of  his 
mind.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  more  kind,  more  benevo- 
lent, more  upright  than  before;  but  those  virtues  now 
emanated  from  principle,  not  emotion:  and  principle  to 
the  mind  is  what  a  free  constitution  is  to  a  people; 
without  that  principle,  or  that  free  constitution,  the  one 
may  be  for  the  moment  as  good,  the  other  as  happy,  but 
we  cannot  tell  how  long  the  goodness  and  the  happiness 
will  continue. 

On  leaving  the  university,  his  father  sent  for  him  to 
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XiOndoD.  He  stayed  there  a  short  time,  and  mingled 
partially  in  its  festivities ;  but  the  pleasures  of  English 
dissipation  have  for  a  century  been  the  same,  heartless 
without  gayety,  and  dull  without  refinement.  Nor 
could  Mordaunt,  the  most  fastidious  ^et  warm-hearted 
of  human  beings,  reconcile  either  his  tastes  or  his  affec- 
tions to  the  cold  insipidities  of  patrician  society.  His 
father's  habits  and  evident  distresses  deepened  his 
disgust  to  his  situation ;  for  the  habits  were  incurable, 
and  the  distresses  increasing,  and  nothing  but  a  circum- 
stance, which  Mordaunt  did  not  then  understand,  pre- 
vented the  final  sale  of  an  estate,  already  little  better 
than  a  pompous  encumbrance. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  half-painful,  half-pleasur- 
able sensation,  with  which  we  avoid  contemplating  a 
ruin  we  cannot  prevent,  that  Mordaunt  set  out  upon  that 
Continental  tour  deemed  then  so  necessary  a  part  of 
education.  His  father,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  seemed 
deeply  affected.  **  Go,  my  son ,"  said  he ;  "  may  God  bless 
you,  and  not  punish  me  too  severely.  I  have  wronged 
you  deeply,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  your  face." 

To  these  words  Algernon  attached  a  general,  but  they 
cloaked  a  peculiar  meaning ;  in  three  years  he  returned 
to  England,  —  his  father  had  been  dead  some  months, 
and  the  signification  of  his  parting  address  was  already 
deciphered;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

In  his  travels,  Mordaunt  encountered  an  Englishman, 
whose  name  I  will  not  yet  mention,  a  person  of  great 
reputed  wealth,  a  merchant,  yet  a  man  of  pleasure,  a 
voluptuary  in  life,  yet  a  saint  in  reputation,  —  or,  to 
abstain  from  the  antithetical  analysis  of  a  character, 
which  will  not  be  corporeally  presented  to  the  reader, 
till  our  tale  is  considerably  advanced,  — one  who  drew 
from  nature  a  singular  combination  of  shrewd  but  false 
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concluBionSy  and  a  peculiar  philosophy,  destined  here- 
after to  contrast  the  colors,  and  prove  the  practical  utilitj 
of  that  which  was  espoused  bj  Mordaunt. 

There  can  be  no  education  in  which  the  lessons  of  the 
world  do  not  form  a  share.  Experience,  in  expanding 
Algernon's  powers,  had  ripened  his  virtues.  Nor  had 
the  years  which  had  converted  knowledge  into  wisdom 
failed  in  imparting  polish  to  refinement.  His  person 
had  acquired  a  greater  grace,  and  his  manners  an  easier 
dignity  than  before.  Hia  noble  and  generous  mind  had 
worked  its  impress  upon  his  features,  and  his  mien;  and 
those  who  could  overcome  the  first  coldness  and  shrink- 
ing hauteur  of  his  address,  found  it  required  no  minute 
examination  to  discover  the  real  expression  of  the  elo- 
quent eye  and  the  kindling  lip. 

He  had  not  been  long  returned,  before  he  found  two 
enemies  to  his  tranquillity,  —  the  one  was  love,  the 
other  appeared  in  the  more  formidable  guise  of  a  claim- 
ant to  his  estate.  Before  Algernon  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  latter,  he  went  to  consult  with  his  lawyer. 

"  If  the  claim  be  just,  I  shall  not,  of  course,  prooeed 
to  law,"  said  Mordaunt. 

**  But  without  the  estate,  sir,  you  have  nothing!  " 

"  True,"  said  Algernon,  calmly. 

But  the  claim  was  not  just,  and  to  law  he  went. 

In  this  lawsuit,  however,  he  had  one  assistant  in  an 
old  relation  who  had  seen,  indeed,  but  very  little  of  him, 
but  who  compassionated  his  circumstances,  and,  above 
all,  hated  his  opponent.  This  relation  was  rich  and 
childless;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  his  money  would  ultimately  discharge  the 
mortgages  and  repair  the  house  of  the  young  representa- 
tive of  the  Mordaunt  honors.  But  the  old  kinsman  was 
obstinate,  s«lf- willed,  and  under  the  absolute  dominion 
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of  patrician  pride;  and  it  was  by  no  means  iinpTo\)able 
that  the  independence  of  Mordaiint's  character  would 
soon  create  a  disunion  between  them,  by  clashing  against 
the  peculiarities  of  his  relation's  temper. 

It  was  a  clear  and  sunny  morning  when  Linden,  tol- 
erably recovered  of  his  hurt,  set  out  upon  a  sober  and 
aged  pony,  which,  after  some  natural  pangs  of  shame, 
he  had  hired  of  his  landlord,  to  Mordaunt  Court. 

Mordaunt's  house  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
and  extensive  park,  surrounded  with  woods,  and  inter- 
spersed with  trees  of  the  stateliest  growth,  now  scattered 
into  irregular  groups,  now  marshalled  into  sweeping 
avenues;  while,  ever  and  anon.  Linden  caught  glimpses 
of  a  rapid  and  brawling  rivulet,  which,  in  many  a  slight 
but  sounding  waterfall,  gave  a  music  strange  and  spirit- 
like to  the  thick  copses  and  forest  glades  through  which 
it  went  exulting  on  its  way.  The  deer  lay  half  con- 
cealed  by  the  fern  among  which  they  couched,  turning 
their  stately  crests  towards  the  stranger,  but  not  stirring 
from  their  rest;  while  from  the  summit  of  beeches, 
-which  would  have  shamed  the  pavilion  of  Tityrus,  the 
rooks  —  those  monks  of  the  feathered  people  —  were  loud 
in  their  confused,  but  not  displeasing,  confabulations. 

As  Linden  approached  the  house,  he  was  struck  with 
the  melancholy  air  of  desolation  which  spread  over 
and  aroimd  it :  f mgments  of  stone,  above  which  climbed 
the  rank  weed,  insolently  proclaiming  the  triumph  of 
nature's  meanest  offspring  over  the  wrecks  of  art;  a 
moat  dried  up;  a  railing,  once  of  massy  gilding,  in- 
tended to  fence  a  lofty  terrace  on  the  right  from  the 
incursions  of  the  deer,  but  which,  shattered  and  de- 
cayedf  now  seemed  to  ask,  with  the  satirist,  — 

^  To  what  end  did  our  lavish  ancestors 
Erect  of  old  these  stately  piles  of  ours  ?  * 
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— a  cliApel  on  the  left,  perfectly  in  ruins,  —  all  appeared 
strikingly  to  denote  that  time  bad  outstripped  fortune, 
and  that  the  years,  which  alike  hallow  and  destroy,  had 
broken  the  consequence,  in  deepening  the  antiquity  of 
the  House  of  Mordaunt. 

The  building  itself  agreed  but  too  well  with  the 
tokens  of  decay  around  it:  most  of  the  windows  were 
shut  up,  and  the  shutters  of  dark  oak,  richly  gilt,  con- 
trasted forcibly  with  the  shattered  panes  and  mouldered 
framing  of  the  glass.  It  was  a  house  of  irregular  archi- 
tecture. Originally  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
had  received  its  last  improvement,  with  the  most  lavish 
expense,  during  the  reign  of  Anne;  and  it  united  the 
Oallic  magnificence  of  the  latter  period  with  the  strength 
and  grandeur  of  the  former.  It  was  in  a  great  part 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and,  where  that  insidious  orna- 
ment had  not  reached,  the  signs  of  decay,  and  even 
ruin,  were  fully  visible.  The  sun  itself,  bright  and 
cheering  as  it  shone  over  nature,  making  the  green  sod 
glow  like  emeralds,  and  the  rivulet  flash  in  its  beam, 
like  one  of  those  streams  of  real  light  imagined  by 
Swedenborg  in  his  visions  of  heaven,  and  clothing  tree 
and  fell,  brake  and  hillock,  with  the  lavish  hues  of 
infant  summer,  —  the  sun  itself  only  made  more  deso- 
late, because  more  conspicuous,  the  venerable  fabric, 
which  the  youthful  traveller  frequently  paused  more 
accurately  to  survey;  and  its  laughing  and  sportive 
beams,  playing  over  chink  and  crevice,  seemed  almost 
as  insolent  and  untimeous  as  the  mirth  of  the  young, 
mocking  the  silent  grief  of  some  gray-headed  and  solitary 
mourner. 

Clarence  had  now  reached  the  porch,  and  the  sound 
of  the  shrill  bell  he  touched  rang  with  a  strange  note 
through  the  general  stillness  of  the  place.     A  single 
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servant  appeared,  and  nslieied  Clarence  through  a  acreen 
ball,  hung  round  with  relics  of  armor,  and  ornamented 
on  the  side  opposite  the  music  gallery  with  a  solitary 
pieture  of  gigantic  sise,  exhibiting  the  full  length  of 
the  gaunt  person  and  sable  steed  of  that  Sir  Piers  de 
Mordaunt  who  had  so  signalized  himself  in  the  field  in 
which  Henry  of  Bichmond  changed  his  coronet  for  a 
crown.  Through  this  hall  Clarence  was  led  to  a  small 
chamber  clothed  with  uncouth  and  tattered  arias,  in 
which,  seemingly  immersed  in  papers,  he  found  the 
owner  of  the  domain. 

**  Your  studies,"  said  Linden,  after  the  salutations  of 
(he  day,  ''seem  to  harmonize  with  the  yenerable  an- 
tiquity of  your  home;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  crabbed 
characters  and  faded  ink  of  the  papers  on  the  table. 

"So  they  ought,"  answered  Mordaunt,  with  a  faint 
smile;  "  for  they  are  called  from  their  quiet  archives  in 
Older  to  support  my  struggle  for  that  home.  But  I  fear 
the  Hruggle  is  in  vain,  and  that  the  quibbles  of  law 
will  transfer  into  other  hands  a  possession  I  am  foolish 
enough  to  value  the  more  from  my  inability  to  main* 
tain  it." 

Something  of  this  Clarence  had  before  learned  from 
the  communicative  gossip  of  his  landlady;,  and,  less 
desirous  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  than  to  lead  the  con- 
versation from  a  topic  which  he  felt  must  be  so  unwel- 
come to  Mordaimt,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  state 
apartments  of  the  house.  With  something  of  shame 
at  the  neglect  they  had  necessarily  experienced,  and 
something  of  pride  at  the  splendor  which  no  neglect 
could  efiboe,  Mordaunt  yielded  to  the  request,  and  led 
the  way  up  a  staircase  of  black  oak,  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  which  were  covered  with  frescos  of  Italian  art, 
to  a  suite  of  apartments  in  which  time  and  dust  seemed 

VOL.  I.  —  4 
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the  only  tenantci.  Lingeringly  did  Clarence  gaze  apon 
the  rich  velvet,  the  costly  mirrors,  the  motley  paintings 
of  a  hundred  ancestors,  and  the  antique  cahinets,  con- 
taining, among  the  most  hoarded  relics  of  the  Mordaunt 
race,  curiosities  which  the  hereditary  enthusiasm  of  a 
line  of  cavaliers  had  treasured  as  the  most  sacred  of 
heirlooms,  and  which,  even  to  the  philosophical  mind 
of  Mordaunt,  possessed  a  value  he  did  not  seek  too 
minutely  to  analyze.  Here  was  the  goblet  from  which 
the  first  prince  of  Tudor  had  drunk  after  the  field  of 
Bosworth.  Here  the  ring  with  which  the  chivalrous 
Francis  I.  had  rewarded  a  signal  feat  of  that  famous 
Bobert  de  Mordaunt,  who,  as  a  poor  but  adventurous 
cadet  of  the  house,  had  brought  to  the  "  first  gentleman 
of  France  "  the  assistance  of  his  sword.  Here  was  the 
glove  which  Sir  Walter  had  received  from  the  royal 
hand  of  Elizabeth,  and  worn  in  the  lists  upon  a  crest 
which  the  lance  of  no  antagonist  in  that  knightly  court 
could  abase.  And  here,  more  sacred  than  all,  because 
connected  with  the  memory  of  misfortune,  was  a  small 
box  of  silver,  which  the  last  king  of  a  fated  line  had 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  gray-headed  descendant  of  that 
Sir  Walter  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Raying,  "  Keep 
this.  Sir  Everard  Mordaunt,  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
has  purchased  the  luxury  of  gratitude  at  the  price  of  a 
throne I " 

As  Clarence  glanced  from  these  relics  to  the  figure  of 
Mordaunt,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  leaning  against 
the  window,  with  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  with 
eyes  abstractedly  wandering  over  the  noble  woods  and 
extended  park  which  spread  below,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  if  birth  had  indeed  the  power  of  setting  its 
seal  upon  the  form,  it  was  never  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  broad  front  and  lofty  air  of  the  last  descendant 
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of  the  race  by  whoee  memorials  he  was  surrounded. 
Touched  by  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Mordaunt,  and  inter- 
ested by  the  uncertainty  which  the  chances  of  law  threw 
over  his  future  fate,  Clarence  could  not  resist  exclaim- 
ing, with  some  warmth  and  abruptness,  — 

"*  And  by  what  subterfuge,  or  cavil,  does  the  present 
claimant  of  these  estates  hope  to  dislodge  their  rightful 
possessor  f '' 

"  Why,"  answered  Mordaunt,  "  it  is  a  long  story  in 
detail,  but  briefly  told  in  epitome.  My  father  was  a 
man  whose  habits  greatly  exceeded  his  fortune,  and  a 
few  months  after  his  death,  Mr.  Vavasour,  a  distant 
relation,  produced  a  paper,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
my  father  had,  for  a  certain  sum  of  ready  money,  dis- 
posed of  his  estates  to  this  Mr.  Vavasour,  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not  be  claimed,  nor  the  treaty 
divulged,  iili  after  his  death;  the  reason  for  this  proviso 
seems  to  have  been  the  shame  my  father  felt  for  his 
exchange,  and  his  fear  of  the  censures  of  that  world  to 
which  he  was  always  devoted." 

"Bui  how  unjust  to  you!  "  said  Clarence. 

"  Not  so  much  as  it  seems,''  said  Mordaunt,  deprecate 
ingly ;  "  for  I  was  then  but  a  sickly  boy,  and,  according 
to  the  physicians,  and  I  sincerely  believe  according  also 
to  my  poor  father's  belief,  almost  certain  of  a  premature 
death.      In  that  case  Vavasour  would  have   been  the 
nearest  heir;  and  this  expectancy,  by  the  by,  joined  to 
the  mortgt^es  on  the  property,  made   the   sum  given 
ridiculously  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate. 
I  must  confess  that  the  news  came  upon  me  like  a  thun- 
derbolt.    I  should  have  yielded  up  possession  immedi* 
ately,  but  was  informed  by  my  lawyers  that  my  father 
had  no  legal  right  to  dispose  of  the  property ;  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  right  forms  the  ground  of  the  present 
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lawsuit.  But,''  continued  Mordaunt,  proudly,  yet 
mournfully,  ''I  am  prepared  for  the  worst;  if,  indeed, 
I  should  call  that  the  worst  which  can  affect  neither 
intellect,  nor  health,  nor  character,  nor  conscience." 

Clarence  was  silent,  and  Mordaunt,  after  a  brief  pause, 
once  more  resumed  his  guidance.  Their  tour  ended  in 
a  large  library  filled  with  books,  and  this,  Mordaunt 
informed  his  guest,  was  his  chosen  sitting-room. 

An  old  carved  table  was  covered  with  works  which 
for  the  most  part  possessed  for  the  young  mind  of  Clar- 
ence, more  accustomed  to  imagine  than  reflect,  but  a 
very  feeble  attraction;  on  looking  over  them,  he,  how- 
ever, found,  half  hid  by  a  huge  folio  of  Hobbes,  and 
another  of  Locke,  a  volume  of  Milton's  poems:  this 
paved  the  way  to  a  conversation,  in  which  both  had  an 
equal  interest;  for  both  were  enthusiastic  in  the  char- 
acter and  genius  of  that  wonderful  man,  for  whom  "  the 
divine  and  solemn  countenance  of  Freedom  "  was  dearer 
than  the  light  of  day,  and  whose  solitary  spell,  acoom* 
plishing  what  the  whole  family  of  earth  once  vainly 
began  upon  the  plain  of  Shinar,  has  built  of  materials 
more  imperishable  than  "  slime  and  brick,"  **  a  city  and 
a  tower  whose  summit  has  reached  to  heaven. " 

It  was  with  mutual  satisfaction  that  Mordaunt  and 
his  guest  continued  their  commune  till  the  hour  of 
dinner  was  annoimced  to  them  by  a  bell,  which,  for- 
merly intended  as  an  alarm,  now  served  the  peaceful 
purpose  of  a  more  agreeable  summons. 

The  same  servant  who  had  admitted  Clarence  ushered 
them  through  the  great  hall  into  the  dining-room,  and 
was  their  solitary  attendant  during  their  repast. 

The  temper  of  Mordaunt  was  essentially  grave  and 
earnest,  and  his  conversation  almost  invariably  took  the 
tone  of  his  mind;  this  made  their  conference  turn  upon 
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lees  minate  and  commonplace  topics  than  one  between 
such  new  acquaintances ,  especially  of  different  ages^ 
usually  does. 

"  You  will  positively  go  to  London  to-morrow,  then  ?  " 
said  Mordaunt,  as  the  servant,  removing  the  appurte- 
nances of  dinner,  left  them  alone. 

*  Positively,"  answered  Clarence.  "I  go  there  to 
carve  my  own  fortunes,  and,  to  say  truth,  I  am  impa- 
tient to  begin." 

Mordaunt  looked  earnestly  at  the  frank  face  of  the 
speaker,  and  wondered  that  one  so  young,  so  well  edu- 
cated, and,  from  his  air  and  manner,  evidently  of  gentle 
blood,  should  appear  so  utterly  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources. 

"  I  wish  you  success,"  said  he,  after  a  pause;  "  and  it 
is  a  noble  part  of  the  organization  of  this  world,  that  by 
increasing  those  riches  which  are  beyond  fortime,  we  do 
in  general  take  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  those 
which  are  in  its  reach." 

Clarence  looked  inquiringly  at  Mordaunt,  who,  per- 
ceiving it,  continued,  '*  I  see  that  I  should  explain  my- 
self further.  I  will  do  so  by  using  the  thoughts  of  a 
mind  not  the  least  beautiful  and  accomplished  which 
this  country  has  produced.  '  Of  all  which  belongs  to 
us,'  said  Bolingbroke, '  the  least  valuable  parts  can  alone 
fall  under  the  will  of  others.  Whcttever  is  best  is 
safestf  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power,  can 
neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this  great 
and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the 
mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world 
whereof  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These  are  insepar- 
ably ours,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in  one  we  shall 
enjoy  the  other.  *  " 

"  Beautiful,  indeedl  "  exclaimed  Clarence,  with  the 
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enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  pure  heart,  to  which  eveiy 
loftier  sentiment  is  always  beautiful. 

"  And  true  as  beautiful !  "  said  Mordaunt.  "  Nor  is 
this  all,  for  the  mind  can  even  dispense  with  that  world, 
'  of  which  it  forms  a  part,'  if  we  can  create  within  it  a 
world  still  more  inaccessible  to  chance.  But  (and  I 
now  return  to  and  explain  my  former  observation)  the 
means  by  which  we  can  effect  this  peculiar  world,  can 
be  rendered  equally  subservient  to  our  advancement  and 
prosperity  in  that  which  we  share  in  common  with  our 
race;  for  the  riches,  which  by  the  aid  of  wisdom  we 
heap  up  in  the  storehouses  of  the  mind,  are,  though  not 
the  only,  the  most  customaiy  coin  by  which  external  pros- 
perity is  bought.  So  that  the  philosophy  which  can  alone 
give  independence  to  ourselves,  becomes,  imder  the  name 
of  honesty,  the  best  policy  in  commerce  with  our  kind." 

In  conversation  of  this  nature,  which  the  sincerity 
and  lofty  enthusiasm  of  Mordaunt  rendered  interesting 
to  Clarence,  despite  the  distaste  to  the  serious  so  ordi- 
nary to  youth,  the  hours  passed  on,  till  the  increasing 
evening  warned  Linden  to  depart. 

"  Adieu!  "  said  he  to  Mordaunt.  *  I  know  not  when 
we  shall  meet  again,  but  if  we  ever  do,  I  will  make  it 
my  boast,  whether  in  prosperity  or  misfortune,  not  to 
have  forgotten  the  pleasure  I  have  this  day  enjoyed!  " 

Beturning  his  guest's  farewell  with  a  warmth  unusual 
to  his  manner,  Mordaunt  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
saw  him  depart. 

Fate  ordained  that  they  should  pursue,  in  very  differ- 
ent paths,  their  several  destinies ;  nor  did  it  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  again,  till  years  and  events 
had  severely  tried  the  virtue  of  one,  and  inatcrially 
altered  the  prospects  of  the  other. 

The  next  morning  Clarence  Linden  was  on  his  road 
to  London. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  criea  Jones,  '*  thou  art  a  very  odd  fellow,  and  I 
like  thy  humor  extremely."— FiELDnro. 

Ths  rambling  and  jolting  vehicle  which  oonyejed 
Clarence  to  the  metropoliB  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
tavern  in  Holbom.  Linden  was  ushered  into  a  dose 
ooffee-room  and  presented  with  a  bill  of  fare.  While  he 
was  deliberating  between  the  respeetiye  merits  of  mutton- 
chope  and  beefsteaks,  a  man  with  a  brown  coat^  brown 
breeches,  and  a  brown  wig,  walked  into  the  room;  he 
cast  a  curious  glance  at  Clarence,  and  then  turned  to  the 
waiter. 

'^  A  pair  of  slippersl  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  "  and  the  waiter  disappeared. 

"  I  suppose, "  said  the  brown  gentleman  to  Clarence,  — 
"I  suppose,  sir,  jou  are  the  gentleman  just  come  to 
townf 

"  You  are  right,  sir, "  said  Clarence. 

"  Very  well,  —  very  well,  indeed,"  resumed  the  stran- 
ger,  musingly.  "  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  at  your 
boxes  in  the  passage ;  I  knew  a  lady,  sir,  a  relation  of 
yours,  I  think." 

**  Sirl  "  exclaimed  Linden,  coloring  violently. 

*  At  least,  I  suppose,  for  her  name  was  just  the  same 
as  yours,  only,  at  least,  one  letter  difference  between 
them:  yours  is  Linden,  I  see,  sir;  hers  was  JUinden. 
Am  I  right  in  my  ooDJecture,  that  you  are  related  to 
hert'' 
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"  Sir, "  answered  Clarence,  gravely,  "  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  of  our  names,  we  are  not  related." 

"  Very  extraordinary, "  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Very, "  repeated  Linden. 

**  I  had  the  honor,  sir, "  said  the  brown  gentleman, 
"to  make  Mrs.  Minden  many  presents  of  value,  and  I 
should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  obliged  you  in  the 
same  manner,  had  you  been  any  way  connected  with 
that  worthy  gentlewoman.'' 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Linden,  — "you  are  very 
kind;  and  since  such  were  your  intentions,  I  believe  I 
mttst  have  been  connected  with  Mrs.  Minden.  At  all 
events,  as  you  justly  observe,  there  is  only  the  difference 
of  a  letter  between  our  names :  a  discrepancy  too  slight^ 
I  am  sure^  to  alter  your  benevolent  intentions. " 

Here  the  waiter  returned  with  the  slippers. 

The  stranger  slowly  unbuttoned  his  gaiters.  "Sir," 
said  he  to  Linden,  **  we  will  renew  our  conversation 
presently. " 

No  sooner  had  the  generous  friend  of  Mrs.  Minden 
deposited  his  feet  into  their  easy  tenements  than  he 
quitted  the  room. 

"Pray,"  said  Linden  to  the  waiter,  when  he  had 
ordered  his  simple  repast,  "who  is  that  gentleman  in 
brown?" 

"  Mr.  Brown, "  replied  the  waiter. 

"  And  who,  or  what  is  Mr.  Brown  ?  "  asked  our  hero. 

Before  the  waiter  could  reply,  Mr.  Brown  returned 
with  a  large  bandbox,  carefully  enveloped  in  a  blue  hand- 
kerchief.    "  You  come  from ,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brown, 

quietly  seating  himself  at  the  same  table  as  Linden. 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not." 

«Prom ,  then?" 

"No,  sir!  — from  W ." 
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M  Iff ]  ay  —  well,    I  know  a  lady  with  a  name 

very  like  W (the  late  Lady  Waddilove)  extremely 

well.     I  made  her  some  valuable  presents,  —  her  lady- 
ship was  very  sensible  of  it." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  sir,"  replied  Clarence;  "such  in- 
stances of  general  beneficence  rarely  occur!" 

'^I  have  some  magnificent  relics  of  her  ladyship  in 
this  box,"  returned  Mr.  Brown. 

'^ Really!  then  she  was  no  less  generous  than  your- 
self, I  presume!  " 

**  Yes,  her  ladyship  was  remarkably  generous.  About 
a  week  before  she  died  (the  late  Lady  Waddilove  was 
quite*  sensible  of  her  danger)  she  called  me  to  her: 
*  Brown, '  said  she,  '  you  are  a  good  creature ;  I  have 
had  my  most  valuable  thmgs  from  you.  I  am  not  un- 
grateful ;  I  will  leave  you  —  my  maid  /  She  is  as  clever  as 
you  are,  and  as  good. '  I  took  the  hint,  sir,  and  married. 
It  was  an  excellent  bargain.  My  wife  is  a  charming 
woman ;  she  entirely  fitted  up  Mrs.  Minden's  wardrobe, 
and  I  furnished  the  house.  Mrs.  Minden  was  greatly 
indebted  to  us." 

"Heaven  help  me  I"  thought  Clarence,  'Hhe  man  is 
certainly  mad." 

The  waiter  entered  with  the  dinner;  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  delicate  aversion  to  any  conversa- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  Ganymede  of  the  Holbom 
tavern,  immediately  ceased  his  communications:  mean- 
while Clarence  took  the  opportunity  to  survey  him  more 
minutely  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 

His  new  acquaintance  was  in  age  about  forty-eight;  in 
stature,  rather  under  the  middle  height;  and  thin,  dried, 
withered,  yet  muscular  withal,  like  a  man  who,  in  stint- 
ing his  stomach  for  the  sake  of  economy,  does  not  the 
less  enjoy  the  power  of  undergoing  any  fatigue  or  exe^ 
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tion  that  an  object  of  adequate  importance  may  demand. 
We  have  said  already  that  he  was  attired,  like  twilight^ 
"  in  a  suit  of  sober  brown ; "  and  there  was  a  formality, 
a  precision,  and  a  cat-like  sort  of  cleanliness  in  his  garb 
which  savored  strongly  of  the  respectable  coxcombry  of 
the  counting-house.  His  face  was  lean,  it  is  true,  but 
not  emaciated;  and  his  complexion,  sallow  and  adust, 
harmonized  well  with  the  colors  of  his  clothing.  An 
eye  of  the  darkest  hazel,  sharp,  shrewd,  and  flashing  at 
times,  especially  at  the  mention  of  the  euphonious  name 
of  Lady  Waddilove,  —  a  name  frequently  upon  the  lips 
of  the  inheritor  of  her  Abigail,  —  with  a  fire  that  might 
be  called  brilliant,  was  of  that  modest  species  which  can 
seldom  encounter  the  straightforward  glance  of  another; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  restlessly  uneasy  in  any 
settled  place,  and  wandered  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and 
comer  to  comer,  with  an  inquisitive,  though  apparently 
careless  glance,  as  if  seeking  for  something  to  admire  or 
haply  to  appropriate;  it  also  seemed  to  be  the  especial 
care  of  Mr.  Brown  to  veil,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  looks  beneath  an  expression  of  open  and  un- 
heeding good-nature,  an  expression  strangely  enough  con- 
trasting with  the  closeness  and  sagacity  which  nature  had 
indelibly  stamped  upon  features  pointed,  aquiline,  and 
impressed  vrith  a  strong  mixture  of  the  Judaical  physi- 
ognomy. The  manner  and  bearing  of  this  gentleman 
partook  of  the  same  undecided  character  as  his  counte- 
nance :  they  seemed  to  be  struggling  between  civility  and 
importance ;  a  real  eagerness  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  person  he  addressed,  and  an  assumed  recklessness  of 
the  advantages  which  that  acquaintance  could  bestow. 
It  was  like  the  behavior  of  a  man  who  is  desirous  of 
having  the  best  possible  motives  imputed  to  him,  but  is 
fearful  lest  that  desire  should  not  be  utterly  fulfilled* 
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At  the  first  glance  yon  would  have  pledged  yourself  for 
his  respectability;  at  the  second,  you  would  have  half 
suspected  him  to  be  a  rogue;  and,  after  you  had  been 
half  an  hour  in  his  company,  you  would  confess  yourself 
in  the  obscurest  doubt  which  was  the  better  guess,  the 
first  or  the  last. 

"  Waiter! ''  said  Mr.  Brown,  looking  enviously  at  the 
viands  upon  which  Linden,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity, 
was  now,  with  all  the  appetite  of  youth,  regaling  him- 
self,—"waiter  I" 

"Yes,  sir!" 

"  Bring  me  a  sandwich,  and-— and,  waiter,  see  that  I 
have  plenty  of  —  plenty  of  —  " 

"What,  sirt" 

"  Plenty  of  mustard,  waiter. 

"  Mustard  "  (and  here  Mr.  Brown  addressed  himself 
to  Clarence)  "  is  a  very  wonderful  assistance  to  the 
digestion.  By  the  by,  sir,  if  you  want  any  curiously 
fine  mustard,  I  can  procure  you  some  pots  quite  capital: 
a  great  favor,  though  —  they  were  smuggled  from  France 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Linden,  dryly;  "I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  accept  anything  you  may  wish  to  offer  me.** 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  pocketbook  from  his  pouch.  "  Six 
pots  of  mustard,  sir,  ^-  shall  I  say  six  f  " 

"As  many  as  you  please,"  replied  Clarence;  and  Mr. 
Brown  wrote  down  "  Six  pots  of  French  mustard." 

"You  are  a  very  young  gentleman,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  "  probably  intended  for  some  profession,  —  I 
don't  mean  to  be  impertinent,  but  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  —  " 

"You  can,  sir,"  replied  Linden,  "  and  immediately, 
—  have  the  kindness  to  ring  the  bell." 

Mr.  Brown,  with  a  grave  smile,  did  as  he  was  desired; 
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the  waiter  re-entering,  and  receiving  a  whispered  order 
from  Clarence,  again  disappeared. 

"  What  profession  did  you  say,  sir  ? "  renewed  Mr. 
Brown,  artfully. 
•  "  None  I  "  replied  Linden. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well  indeed.  Then  as  an  idle, 
independent  gentleman,  you  will  of  course  be  a  bit  of  a 
beau:  want  some  shirts,  possibly;  fine  cravats,  too, — 
gentlemen  wear  a  particular  pattern  now:  gloves,  gold, 
or  shall  I  say  gilt  chain,  watch  and  seals,  a  ring  or  two, 
and  a  snuff-box  ?  " 

''  Sir,  you  are  vastly  obliging,"  said  Clarence,  in  un- 
disguised surprise. 

"  Not  at  all,  I  would  do  anything  for  a  relation  of  Mrs. 
Minden."  The  waiter  re-entered:  "Sir,"  said  he  to 
Linden,  "your  room  is  quite  ready." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, "  said  Clarence,  rising.  "  Mr. 
Brown,  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing  you  a  good 
evening. " 

"Stay,  sir, —  stay;  you  have  not  looked  into  these 
things  belonging  to  the  late  Lady  WaddHove." 

"  Another  time^ "  said  Clarence,  hastily. 

"  To-morrow  at  ten  o'clock, "  muttered  Mr.  Brown. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  I  have  got  rid  of  that  fellow, " 
said  Linden  to  himself,  as  he  stretched  his  limbs  in  his 
easy-chair,  and  drank  off  the  last  glass  of  his  pint  of  port. 
"If  I  have  not  already  seen,  I  have  already  guessed 
enough  of  the  world,  to  know  that  you  are  to  look  to 
your  pockets  when  a  man  offers  you  a  present;  they  who 
'give,'  also  'take  away.'  So  here  I  am  in  London,  with 
an  order  for  £1000  in  my  purse,  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Lati- 
nas  in  my  head,  and  the  health  of  eighteen  in  my  veins ; 
will  it  not  be  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not  both  enjey  and 
make  myself  —  " 
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And  then,  yielding  to  meditations  of  fatuie  success, 
partaking  strongly  of  the  inexperienced  and  sanguine 
temperament  of  the  soliloquist,  Clarence  passed  the 
hours,  till  his  pillow  summoned  him  to  dreams  no  less 
ardent  and  perhaps  no  less  unreal. 
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CHAPTEB  Vin. 

Oh  I  how  I  long  to  be  employed.  —  Every  Man  in  hi$  Humor, 

Clarence  was  sitting  the  next  morning  over  the  veiy 
unsatisfactory  breakfast  which  tea  made  out  of  broom- 
sticks, and  cream  out  of  chalk  (adulteration  thrived 
even  in  17 — ),  afforded,  when  the  waiter  threw  open 
the  door,  and  announced  Mr.  Brown. 

''Just  in  time,  sir,  you  perceive,''  said  Mr.  Brown; 
**  I  am  punctuality  itself;  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
to  ten.  I  have  brought  you  the  pots  of  French  mus- 
tard, and  I  have  some  very  valuable  articles,  which  you 
must  want  besides.  '* 

''Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Linden,  not  well  knowing 
what  to  say;  and  Mr.  Brown,  untying  a  silk  handker- 
chief, produced  three  shirts,  two  pots  of  pomatum,  a 
tobacco-canister,  with  a  Crerman  pipe,  four  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  two  gold  seals,  three  rings,  and  a  stuffed 
parrot! 

"  Beautiful  articles  these,  sir,  '^  said  Mr.  Brown,  with 
a  snuffle  "of  inward  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  and 
expressive  of  great  admiration  of  his  offered  treasures, — 
"  beautiful  articles,  sir,  are  n't  they  t  " 

"  Very ;  the  parrot  in  particular, "  said  Clarence. 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Brown;  "the  parrot  is  in- 
deed quite  a  jewel ;  it  belonged  to  the  late  Lady  Wad- 
dilove;  I  offer  it  to  you  with  considerable  regret^ 
for  —  " 
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*•  Oh!  "  interrapted  Glar^ice,  "  pray  do  not  rob  your- 
self of  such  a  jewel,  it  really  is  of  no  use  to  me. " 

"  I  know  that,  sir, —  I  know  that, "  replied  Mr.  Brown; 
"  but  it  will  be  of  use  to  your  friends ;  it  will  be  ines- 
timable to  any  old  aunt,  sir,  any  maiden  lady  living  at 
Hackney,  any  curious  elderly  gentleman  fond  of  a  knick- 
nack.  I  knew  you  would  know  some  one  to  send 
it  to  as  a  present,  even  though  you  should  not  want 
it  yourself." 

''Bless  me!"  thought  Linden,  "was  there  ever  such 
generosity )  Not  content  with  providing  for  my  wants, 
he  extends  his  liberality  even  to  any  possible  relations  I 
may  possess!  " 

Mr.  Brown  now  retied  "  the  beautiful  articles  "  in  his 
handkerchief.     "  Shall  I  leave  them,  sir )  "  said  he. 

"Why,  really,"  said  Clarence,  "I  thought  yesterday 
that  you  were  in  jest;  but  you  must  be  aware  that  I 
cannot  accept  presents  from  any  gentleman  so  much  — 
so  much  a  stranger  to  me  as  you  are." 

"No,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  that,"  replied  Mr.  Brown; 
"  and  in  order  to  remove  the  unpleasantness  of  such  a 
feeling,  sir,  on  your  part, — merely  in  order  to  do  that,  I 
assure  you  with  no  other  view,   sir,  in  the  world, — I 
have  just  noted  down  the  articles  on  this  piece  of  paper ; 
but,  as  you  will  perceive,  at  a  price  so  low  as  still  to 
make  them  actually  presents   in  every  thing  but  the 
name.     Oh,  sir,    I  perfectly  understand  your  delicacy, 
and  would  not  for  the  world  violate  it." 
.  So  saying,   Mr.    Brown  put  a  paper  into  Linden's 
hands,  the  substance  of  which  a  very  little  more  expe- 
rience of  the  world  would  have  enabled  Clarence  to 
foresee;  it  ran  thus:  — 
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Clabbhcv  Lihdbn,  Ew].,  Dr. 

To  Mb.  H0B8U  Bbowb. 

To  Six  Fot«  of  Frencb  Hiutud £14    0 

To  HirM  Superfine  HoUand  Shirts,  witfa  Cambric  Bo- 

■omB,  compleM  *    t    0 

To  Two  PoW  o(  Snperior  Freneh  Pomatam  .      0  10    0 

To  •  TotHcco-Caaiiter  of  eiuuneUed  Tin.  vith  •  finel;- 

exeeated  head  ol  the  Pietender;  alight  flaw  in  the  nine  0  11  6 
To  a  Gennan  Pipe,  eecond-hand,  as  good  ai  new,  bo- 

loDging  to  the  late  Lad;  Waddilore  .       1  IS    0 

To  four  pair  of  Black  Silk  Hoee,  ditto,  belonging  to 

her  Ladyibip't  hoiband 2    8    0 

To  Two  Sapenloe  Emboaaed  Gold  Watch-eeala,  witb  a 

damcal  Motto  and  device  to  each,  —  namely.  Mouse- 

Trap  and  "  Prenez  Garde "  to  one,  and  "  Who  the 

devil  can  this  be  from  ?"  1  to  the  other       .  .110 

To  a  cemajkabl/  fine  Aotlqne  King,  having  the  bead 

<rf  a  Monkey '  .  .      0  16    6 

A  ditto,  with  bine  stones 0  IS    6 

A  ditto,  vrith  green  ditto 0  IS    6 

A  Stnffed  Green  Parrot,  a  remarkable  favorite  of  the 

late  Lad  J  W 3    8    0 

Snm  Total  -        .        .        .  XIS  18    0 

Dednction  tor  Ready  Honey       .  0  13    6 

£15    4    6 

Mr.  Brown's  Proflte  for  Brokerage    .        .  .      1  10    0 

Sum  Total £IB  U    6 

Beceived  of  Clarence  Linden  Esq.,  thii        day  of  17 — - 

It  would  have  been  no  unamuaing  study  to  watch  the 
expression  of  Clarence's  face  as  it  lengthened  over  each 
article  until  he  had  reached  the  final  conclusion.  He 
then  carefully  folded  up  the  paper,  restored  it  to  Mt. 
Brown,  with  a  low  bow,  and  said,  "Excuse  me,  sir,  I 
will  not  take  advantage  of  your  generosity;  keep  your 
parrot  and  other  treasures  for  some  more  worthy  person. 

'  One  would  not  have  thought  these  ingenious  devices  had  been 
of  so  ancient  a  date  as  the  year  IT — . 
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I  cannot  accept  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  tenn  your 
very  valuable  presents  !  " 

"Oh,  very  well, — very  well,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
pocketing  the  paper,  and  seeming  perfectly  unconcerned 
at  the  termination  of  his  proposals;  "  perhaps  I  can  serve 
you  in  some  other  way  ? " 

"  In  none,  I  thank  you, "  replied  Linden. 

'^  Just  consider,  sir! — you  will  want  lodgings:  I  can 
find  them  for  you,  cheaper  than  you  can  yoiurself ;  or 
perhaps  you  would  prefer  going  into  a  nice,  quiet,  gen- 
teel family,  where  you  can  have  both  board  and  lodging, 
and  be  treated  in  every  way  as  the  pet  child  of  the 
mastert" 

A  thought  crossed  Linden's  mind.  He  was  going  to 
stay  in  town  some  time :  he  was  ignorant  of  its  ways ; 
he  had  neither  friends  nor  relations,  at  least  none  whom 
he  could  visit  and  consult;  moreover,  hotels,  he  knew, 
were  expensive;  lodgings,  though  cheaper,  might,  if 
tolerably  comfortable,  greatly  exceed  the  sum  prudence 
would  allow  him  to  expend;  would  not  this  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Brown,  of  going  into  a  "  nice,  quiet,  gen- 
teel family,"  be  the  most  advisable  one  he  could  adopt? 
The  generous  benefactor  of  the  late  and  ever-to-be-re- 
membered Lady  Waddilove  perceived  his  advantage,  and 
making  the  most  of  Clarence's  hesitation,  continued, — 

"I  know  of  a  charming  little  abode,  sir,  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  quite  rus  in  urbe,  as  the  schdars 
say :  you  can  have  a  delightful  little  back  parlor,  looking 
out  upon  the  garden,  and  all  to  yourself,  I  daresay. " 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Brown, "  interrupted  Linden,  "  what 
price  do  you  think  would  be  demanded  for  such  enviable 
accommodation  ?  If  3'ou  offer  me  them  as  *  a  present, ' 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  them. " 

"  Oh,  sir, "  answered  Mr.  Brown,  "  the  price  will  be  a 
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ixifley — a  mere  trifle;  but  I  will  inquire,  and  let  you 
know  the  exact  sum  in  the  course  of  the  day :  all  they 
want  is  a  respectable  gentlemanlike  lodger;  and  I  am 
sure  so  near  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Minden  wiU,  upon  my 
recommendation,  be  received  with  avidity.  Then,  you 
won't  have  any  of  these  valuable  articles,  sirf  You'U 
repent  it,  sir;  take  my  word  for  it^  — hem!  " 

"  Since, "  replied  Clarence,  dryly,  "  your  word  appears 
of  so  much  more  value  than  your  articles,  pardon  me  if 
I  prefer  taking  the  former  instead  of  the  latter. " 

Mr.  Brown  forced  a  smile.  "  Well,  sir,  very  well,  — 
very  well,  indeed.  You  will  not  go  out  before  two 
o'clock;  and  at  that  time  I  shall  call  upon  you  respect- 
ing the  commission  you  have  favored  me  with. " 

"  I  will  await  you,"  said  Clarence;  and  he  bowed  Mr. 
Brown  out  of  the  room. 

''Now,  really,"  said  Linden  to  himself,  as  he  paced 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  apartment^  "  I  do  not  see  wliat 
better  plan  I  can  pursue,  —  but  let  me  well  consider 
what  is  my  idtimate  object.  A  high  step  in  the  world's 
ladder! — how  is  this  to  be  obtained!  Firsts  by  the 
regular  method  of  professions;  but  what  profession 
should  I  adopt  t  The  church  is  incompatible  with  my 
object, —  the  army  and  navy  with  my  means.  Next 
come  the  regular  methods  of  adventure  and  enterprise, 
such  as  marriage  with  a  fortune,"  —  here  he  paused, 
and  looked  at  the  glass,  — "  the  speculation  of  a  political 
pamphlet,  or  an  ode  to  the  minister;  attendance  on 
some  dying  miser  of  my  own  name,  without  a  relation 
in  the  world,  —  or,  in  short,  any  other  mode  of  making 
money  that  may  decently  offer  itself.  Now,  situated  as 
I  am,  without  a  friend  in  this  great  city,  I  might  as 
well  purchase  my  experience  at  as  cheap  a  rate  and 
in  as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  nor  do  I  see  any  plan 
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of  doing  80  more  promising  than  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brown." 

These  and  such  like  reflections,  joined  to  the  inspiriting 
pages  of  the  "Newgate  Calendar"  and  "The  Govent 
Grarden  Magazine, "  two  works  which  Clarence  dragged 
from  their  concealment  under  a  black  teatray,  afforded 
him  ample  occupation  till  the  hour  of  two,  punctual  to 
which  time  Mr.  Morris  Brown  returned. 

"  Well,  sir, "  cried  Clarence,  "  what  is  your  report? " 

The  friend  of  the  late  Lady  W wiped  his  brow  and 

gave  three  long  sighs  before  he  replied:  "A  long  walk, 
sir,  —  a  very  long  walk  I  have  had ;  but  I  have  sue- 
oeeded.  Ko  thanks,  sir,  — no  thanks;  the  lady,  a  most 
charming,  delightful,  amiable  woman,  wOl  receive  you 
with  pleasure  —  you  will  have  the  use  of  a  back  parlor 
(as  I  said)  all  the  morning,  and  a  beautiful  little  bed- 
room entirely  to  yourself —  think  of  that,  sir.  Tou  will 
have  an  egg  for  breakfast,  and  you  will  dine  with  the  fam- 
ily at  three  o'clock ;  quite  fashionable  hours  you  see,  sir." 

"  And  the  terms) "  said  Linden,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  "  the  lady  was  too 
genteel  to  talk  to  me  about  them, —  you  had  better  walk 
with  me  to  her  house  and  see  if  you  cannot  yourself  agree 
with  her. " 

"I  will,"  said  Clarence.  "Will  you  wait  here  till 
I  have  dressed  ? " 

Mr.  Brown  bowed  his  assent. 

"  I  might  as  well,"  thought  Clarence,  as  he  ascended 
to  his  bedroom,  "  inquire  into  the  character  of  this  gen- 
tleman, to  whose  good  offices  I  am  so  rashly  intrusting 
myself. "  He  rang  his  bell, —  the  chambermaid  appeared, 
and  was  dismissed  for  the  waiter.  The  character  was 
soon  asked,  and  soon  given.  For  our  reader's  sake, 
we  will  somewhat  enlarge  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Morris  Brown  originally  came  into  the  world 
with  the  simple  appellation  of  Moses,  a  name  which 
his  father — honest  man  —  had,  as  the  Minories  can  still 
testify,  honorahly  borne  before  him.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  little  Moses  attained  the  age  of  five,  when  his 
father,  for  causes  best  known  to  himself,  became  a 
Christian.  Somehow  or  other  there  is  a  most  potent 
connection  between  the  purse  and  the  conscience,  and 
accordingly  the  blessings  of  Heaven  descended  in  golden 
showers  upon  the  proselyte.  **  I  shall  die  worth  a  plum," 
said  Moses  the  elder  (who  had  taken  unto  himself  the 
Christian  cognomen  of  Brown), — "  I  shall  die  worth  a 
plum,''  repeated  he,  as  he  went  one  line  morning  to 
speculate  at  the  Exchange.  A  change  of  news,  sharp 
and  unexpected  as  a  change  of  wind,  lowered  the  stocks 
and  blighted  the  plum.  Mr.  Brown  was  in  the  "  Gra- 
eette  "  that  week,  and  his  wife  in  weeds  for  him  the 
next.  He  left  behind  him,  besides  the  said  wife, 
several  debts  and  his  son  Moses.  Beggared  by  the 
former,  our  widow  took  a  small  shop  in  Wardour  Street 
to  support  the  latter.  Patient,  but  enterprising,  — 
cautious  of  risking  pounds,  indefatigable  in  raisihg 
pence,  —  the  little  Moses  inherited  the  propensities  of 
his  Hebrew  ancestors;  and,  though  not  so  capable  as 
his  immediate  progenitor  of  making  a  fortune,  he  was 
at  least  far  less  likely  to  lose  one.  In  spite,  however, 
of  all  the  industry,  both  of  mother  and  son,  the  gains  of 
the  shop  were  but  scanty :  to  increase  them  capital  was 
required,  and  all  Mr.  Moses  Brown's  capital  lay  in  his 
brain.  "  It  is  a  bad  foundation,''  said  the  mother,  with 
a  sigh.  "  Not  at  all  I  "  said  the  son,  and,  leaving  the 
shop,  he  turned  broker.  Now  a  broker  is  a  man  who 
makes  an  income  out  of  other  people's  funds,  a  gleaner 
of  stray  extravagances;  and  by  doing  the  public  the 
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honor  of  living  upon  them,  may  fairly  he  termed  a  little 
sort  of  state  minister  in  his  way.  What  with  haunting 
bales,  hawking  china,  selling  the  curiosities  of  one  old 
lady,  and  purchasing  the  same  for  another,  Mr.  Brown 
managed  to  enjoy  a  very  comfortahle  existence.  Great 
pains  and  small  gains  will  at  last  invert  their  antithesis, 
and  make  little  trouhle  and  great  profit ;  so  that  by  the 
time  Mr.  Brown  had  attained  his  fortieth  year,  the 
petty  shop  had  become  a  large  warehouse;  and,  if  the 
worthy  Moses,  now  Christianized  into  Morris,  was  not 
so  sanguine  as  his  father  in  the  gathering  of  plums,  he 
had  been  at  least  fortunate  in  the  collecting  of  windfalls. 
To  say  truth,  the  Abigail  of  the  defunct  Lady  Waddi- 
love  had  been  no  unprofitable  helpmate  to  our  broker. 
As  ingenious  as  benevolent,  she  was  the  owner  of  certain 
rooms  of  great  resort  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  James's, 

—  rooms  where  caps  and  appointments  were  made  better 
than  anywhere  else,  and  where  credit  was  given,  and 
character  lost,  upon  terms  equally  advantageous  to  the 
accommodating  Mrs.  Brown. 

^  Meanwhile  her  husband,  continuing  through  liking 
what  he  had  begun  through  necessity,  slackened  not 
his  industry  in  augmenting  his  fortune :  on  the  contrary, 
small  profits  were  but  a  keener  incentive  to  large  ones, 

—  as  the  glutton  only  sharpened  by  luncheon  his  appe- 
tite for  dinner.  Still  was  Mr.  Brown  the  very  Alci- 
biades  of  brokers :  the  universal  genius, —  suiting  every 
man  to  his  humor.  Business,  of  whatever  description, 
from  the  purchase  of  a  borough  to  that  of  a  brooch,  was 
alike  the  object  of  Mr.  Brown's  most  zealous  pursuit: 
taverns,  where  country  cousins  put  up;  rustic  habita- 
tions where  ancient  maidens  resided;  auction  or  barter; 
city,  or  hamlet,  — all  were  the  same  to  that  enterprising 
spirit,  which  made  out  of  every  acquaintance,  —  a  com- 
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mianon!  Sagaeioiis  and  acute,  Mr.  Brown 
the  Talne  of  eooentricitj  in  oovering  design ,  and  fonnd, 
bj  experience,  that  whatever  can  he  laughed  at  as  odd 
will  he  gravdlj  considered  as  harmleas.  Seveial  of  the 
hroker'a  peculiaritiea  were,  therefore,  more  artificial 
than  natural ;  and  many  were  the  sly  haigaina  which  he 
smuggled  into  effect  under  the  comfortable  cloak  of 
singularity.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  crafty  Morris 
grew  gradually  in  repute  as  a  person  of  infinite  utili^ 
and  excellent  qualifications;  or  that  the  penetrating 
friends  of  his  deceased  sire  bowed  to  the  thriying  itin- 
erant, with  a  respect  which  they  denied  to  many  in 
loftier  professions  and  more  general  esteem. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

Trut  me  70a  lunre  an  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  —  mj  neat 

and  private.  — Bbk  Johboit. 

It  was  a  tolerable  long  walk  to  the  abode  of  which  the 
worthy  broker  spoke  in  such  high  terms  of  commendation. 
At  length,  at  the  suburbs  towards  Paddington,  Mr. 
Brown  stopped  at  a  very  small  house;  it  stood  rather 
retired  from  its  surrounding  neighbors,  which  were  of  a 
loftier  and  more  pretending  aspect  than  itself,  and,  in 
its  awkward  shape  and  pitiful  bashfulness,  looked  ex- 
ceedingly like  a  schoolboy  finding  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  a  grown-up  party,  and  shrinking  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition  into  the  obscurest  corner  he  can  discover. 
Passing  through  a  sort  of  garden,  in  which  a  spot  of 
grass  lay  in  the  embraces  of  a  stripe  of  gravel,  Mr. 
Brown  knocked  upon  a  very  bright  knocker  at  a  very 
new  door.  The  latter  was  opened,  and  a  footboy 
appeared. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Copperas  within  t  "  asked  the  broker. 

"*  Yees,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Show  this  gentleman  and  myself  upstairs,"  resumed 
Brown. 

"  Tees,"  reiterated  the  lackey. 

Up  a  singularly  narrow  staircase,  into  a  singularly 
diminutiye  drawing-room,  Clarence  and  his  guide  were 
ushered.  There,  seated  on  a  little  chair  by  a  little  work* 
table,  with  one  foot  on  a  little  stool  and  one  hand  on  a 
Uttte  book,  was  a  little,  very  little  lady. 
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"This  is  the  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Brown; 
and  Clarence  bowed  low,  in  token  of  the  introduction. 

The  lady  returned  the  salutation  with  an  affected 
bend,  and  said,  in  a  mincing  and  grotesquely-subdued 
tone, ''  You  are  desirous,  sir,  of  entering  into  the  bosom 
of  my  family.  We  possess  accommodations  of  a  most 
elegant  description :  accustomed  to  the  genteelest  circles, 
enjoying  the  pure  breezes  of  the  Highgate  hills,  — 
and  presenting  to  any  guest  we  may  receive  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  home  rather  than  of  a  lodging,  you  will  find 
our  retreat  no  less  eligible  than  unique.  You  are  I 
presume,  sir,  in  some  profession,  some  city  avocation , 
or — or  trade?" 

"  I  have  the  misfortune,"  said  he,  smiling, ''  to  belong 
to  no  profession." 

.The  lady  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  and  then  at  the 
broker.  With  certain  people  to  belong  to  no  profession 
is  to  be  of  no  respectability. 

"  The  most  unexceptionable  references  will  be  given, 
—  and  required  "  resumed  Mrs.  Copperas. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Brown, —  "certainly;  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Minden,  a  very  old  customer 
of  mine. " 

''  In  that  case,"  said  Mrs.  Copperas,  'Hhe  affair  is  set- 
tled; "  and,  rising,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
footboy,  whom  she  addressed  by  the  grandiloquent  name 
of  De  WarenSf  to  show  the  gentleman  the  apartments. 
While  Clarence  was  occupied  in  surveying  the  luxuries 
of  a  box  at  the  top  of  the  house,  called  a  bed-chamber, 
which  seemed  just  large  and  just  hot  enough  for  a  chrys- 
alis, and  a  corresponding  box  below,  termed  the  back 
parlor,  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  large 
enough  for  the  said  chrysalis  when  turned  into  a  butter- 
fly, Mr.  Morris  Brown,  after  duly  expatiating  on  the 
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merits  of  Clarence,  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  terms; 
these  were  soon  settled,  for  Clarence  was  yielding,  and 
the  lady  not  above  three  times  as  extortionate  as  she 
ought  to  have  been. 

Before  Linden  left  the  house,  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded. That  night  his  trunks  were  removed  to  his 
new  abode,  and  having  with  incredible  difficulty  been 
squeezed  into  the  bedroom,  Clarence  surveyed  them  with 
the  same  astonishment  with  which  the  virtuoso  beheld 
the  files  in  amber, — 

Not  that  the  things  were  either  rich  or  rare, 
He  wondered  how  the  devil  they  got  there  I 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

Siich  8oene8  had  tempered  with  a  pennye  graoe^ 
The  maiden  Instre  of  that  fonltleas  face ; 
Had  hnng  a  sad  and  dreamlike  spell  upon 
The  gliding  mnaic  of  her  nlyer  tone. 
And  shaded  the  soft  soul  which  loved  to  lie 
In  the  deep  pathoe  of  that  yolnmed  eye. 

(ySem,  or  the  BML 

The  loye  thns  kindled  between  them  was  of  no  common  or  calcnlar- 
ting  nature ;  it  was  yigorona  and  delicious,  and  at  times  so  sud- 
denly intense  as  to  appear  to  their  young  hearts,  for  a  moment 
or  so,  with  almost  an  awful  character.  —  InegiUa. 

The  reader  will  figure  to  himself  a  small  chamber,  in  a 
remote  wing  of  a  large  and  noble  mansion,  —  the  walls 
were  covered  with  sketches,  whose  extreme  delicacy  of 
outline  and  coloring  betrayed  the  sex  of  the  artist;  a  few 
shelves  filled  with  books  supported  vases  of  flowers.  A 
harp  stood  neglected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and 
just  above  hung  the  slender  prison  of  one  of  those  golden 
wanderers  from  the  Canary  Isles  which  bear  to  our 
colder  land  some  of  the  gentlest  music  of  their  skies  and 
zephyrs.  The  window,  reaching  to  the  ground,  was 
open,  and  looked  through  the  clusters  of  jasmine  and 
honeysuckle  which  surrounded  the  low  veranda  beyond, 
upon  thick  and  frequent  copses  of  blossoming  shrubs, 
redolent  of  spring,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunny  tears  of  a 
May  shower,  which  had  only  just  wept  itself  away. 
Embosomed  in  these  little  groves  lay  plots  of  flowers, 
girdled  with  turf  as  green  as  ever  wooed  the  nightly 
dances  of  the  fairies;  and,  afar  off,  through  one  artful 
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opening,  the  eye  caught  the  glittering  wanderings  of 
irater,  on  whose  light  and  smiles  the  universal  happi- 
ness of  the  young  year  seemed  reflected. 

But  in  that  chamber,  heedless  of  all  around,  and  cold 
to  the  joy  with  which  everything  else,  equally  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  and  innocent,  seemed  breathing  and  in- 
spired, sat  a  very  young  and  lovely  female.  Her  cheek 
leaned  upon  her  hand,  and  large  tears  flowed  fast  and 
bnmingly  over  the  small  and  delicate  fingers.  The 
comb  that  had  confined  her  tresses  lay  at  her  feet,  and 
the  high  dress  which  concealed  her  swelling  breast  had 
been  loosened,  to  give  vent  to  the  sufibcating  and  indig- 
nant throbbings  which  had  rebelled  against  its  cincture, 
— all  appeared  to  announce  that  bitterness  of  grief  when 
the  mind,  as  it  were,  wreaks  its  scorn  upon  the  body  in 
its  contempt  for  external  seemings,  and  to  proclaim  that 
the  present  more  subdued  and  softened  sorrow  had  only 
succeeded  to  a  burst  far  less  quiet  and  uncontrolled. 
Woe  to  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  dependence,  —  their 
tears  are  wrung  from  the  inmost  sources  of  the  heart 

Isabel  St.  Leger  was  the  only  child  of  a  captain  in 
the  army,  who  died  in  her  infancy.  Her  mother  had 
survived  him  but  a  few  months;  and  to  the  reluctant 
care  and  cold  affections  of  a  distant  and  wealthy  relation 
of  the  same  name,  the  warm-hearted  and  penniless 
orphan  was  consigned.  Major-Oeneral  Cornelius  St. 
Leger,  whose  riches  had  been  purchased  in  India  at 
the  price  of  his  constitution,  was  of  a  temper  as  hot  as 
his  curries,  and  he  wreaked  it  the  more  unsparingly  on 
his  ward,  because  the  superior  ill-temper  of  his  maiden 
sister  had  prevented  his  giving  vent  to  it  upon  her. 
That  sister.  Miss  Diana  St.  Leger,  was  a  meagre  gen- 
tlewoman of  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  loud  voice  and 
oonunanding  aspect.     Long  in  awe  of  her  brother,  she 
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rejoiced  at  heart  to  find  some  one  whom  she  had  such 
right  and  reason  to  make  in  awe  of  herself;  and  from 
the  age  of  four  to  that  of  seventeen,  Isahel  suffered 
eyery  insult  and  every  degradation  which  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  her  by  the  tyranny  of  her  two  protectors. 
Her  spirit,  however,  was  far  from  being  broken  by  the 
rude  shocks  it  received;  on  the  contrary,  her  mind, 
gentleness  itself  to  the  kind,  rose  indignantly  against 
the  unjust.  It  was  true  that  the  sense  of  wrong  did  not 
break  forth  audibly ;  for,  though  susceptible,  Isabel  was 
meek,  and  her  pride  was  concealed  by  the  outward  soft* 
ness  and  feminacy  of  her  temper;  but  she  stole  away 
from  those  who  had  wounded  her  heart,  or  trampled 
upon  its  feelings,  and  nourished  with  secret  but  pas- 
sionate tears  the  memory  of  the  harshness  or  injustice 
she  had  endured.  Yet  she  was  not  vindictive,  —  her 
resentment  was  a  noble,  not  a  debasing  feeling;  once, 
when  she  was  yet  a  child,  Miss  Diana  was  attacked 
with  a  fever  of  the  most  malignant  and  infectious  kind; 
her  brother  loved  himself  far  too  well  to  risk  his  safety 
by  attending  her ;  the  servants  were  too  happy  to  wreak 
their  hatred  under  the  pretence  of  obeying  their  fears, 
—  they  consequently  followed  the  example  of  their  mas- 
ter ;  and  Miss  Diana  St.  Leger  might  have  gone  down 
to  her  ancestors  "  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung, ''  if 
Isabel  had  not  volunteered  and  enforced  her  attendance. 
Hour  after  hour  her  fairy  form  flittered  around  the  sick- 
chamber,  or  sat  mute  and  breathless  by  the  feverish  bed: 
she  had  neither  fear  for  contagion,  nor  bitterness  for  past 
oppression;  everything  vanished  beneath  the  one  hope 
of  serving,  the  one  gratification  of  feeling  herself,  in 
the  wide  waste  of  creation,  not  utterly  without  use,  as 
she  had  been  hitherto  without  friends. 
Miss  St.  Leger  recovered.     "  For  your  reooveiy,  in 
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the  fint  place,''  eaid  the  doctor,  ''you  will  thank 
Heayen;  in  the  second,  you  will  thank  your  young 
relation ; "  and  for  several  days  the  convalescent  did 
overwhelm  the  happy  Isabel  with  her  praises  and 
caresses.  But  this  change  did  not  last  long:  the  chaste 
Diana  had  been  too  spoiled  by  the  prosperity  of  many 
years,  for  the  sickness  of  a  single  month  to  effect  much 
good  in  her  disposition.  Her  old  habits  were  soon 
resumed ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that  her  heart  was 
in  reality  softened  towards  the  poor  Isabel,  that  soften- 
ing by  no  means  extended  to  her  temper.  In  truth,  the 
brother  and  sister  were  not  without  affection  for  one  so 
beautiful  and  good;  but  they  had  been  torturing  slaves 
all  their  lives,  and  their  affection  was,  and  could  be, 
but  that  of  a  taskmaster  or  a  planter. 

But  Isabel  was  the  only  relation  who  ever  appeared 
within  their  walls,  and,  among  the  guests  with  whom 
the  luxurious  mansion  was  crowded,  she  passed  no  less 
for  the  heiress  than  the  dependant;  to  her,  therefore,  was 
offered  the  homage  of  many  lips  and  hearts,  and  if  her 
pride  was  perpetually  galled,  and  her  feelings  inbulted 
in  private,  her  vanity  (had  that  equalled  her  pride,  and 
her  feelings,  in  its  susceptibility)  would  in  no  slight 
measure  have  recompensed  her  in  public.  Unhappily, 
however,  her  vanity  was  the  least  prominent  quality 
she  possessed;  and  the  compliments  of  mercenary  adula- 
tion were  not  more  rejected  by  her  heart  than  despised 
by  her  understanding. 

Yet  did  she  bear  within  her  a  deep  fund  of  buried 
tenderness,  and  a  mine  of  girlish  and  enthusiastic  ro- 
mance: dangerous  gifts  to  one  so  situated,  which,  while 
they  gave  to  her  secret  moments  of  solitude  a  powerful 
but  vague  attraction,  probably  only  prepared  for  her 
future  years  the  snare  which  might  betray  them  into 
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eKror,  or  the  delusion  which  would  color  them  with 
regret. 

Among  those  whom  the  ostentatious  hospitality  of 
Greneral  St.  Leger  attracted  to  his  house,  was  one  of  very 
different  character  and  pretensions  to  the  rest.  Formed 
to  he  unpopular  with  the  generality  of  men,  the  very 
qualities  that  made  him  so  were  those  which  principally 
fascinate  the  higher  description  of  women.  Of  ancient 
birth,  which  rendered  still  more  displeasing  the  pride 
and  coldness  of  his  mien ;  of  talents  peculiarly  framed  to 
attract  interest  as  well  as  esteem ;  of  a  deep  and  somewhat 
morbid  melancholy,  which,  while  it  turned  from  ordi* 
nary  ties,  inclined  yearningly  towards  passionate  affec- 
tions; of  a  temper  where  romance  was  only  concealed 
from  the  many,  to  become  more  seductive  to  the  few; 
unsocial,  but  benevolent;  disliked,  but  respected;  of 
the  austerest  demeanor,  but  of  passions  the  most  fervid, 
though  the  most  carefully  concealed,  —  this  man  united 
within  himself  all  that  repels  the  common  mass  of  his 
species,  and  all  that  irresistibly  wins  and  fascinates  the 
rare  and  romantic  few.  To  these  qualities  were  added  a 
carriage  and  bearing  of  that  high  and  commanding  order 
which  men  mistake  for  arrogance  and  pretension,  and 
women  overrate  in  proportion  to  its  contrast  to  their 
own.  Something  of  mystery  there  was  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  deep  and  eventful  love  which  took 
place  between  this  person  and  Isabel,  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn.  Whatever  it  was,  it  seemed 
to  expedite  and  heighten  the  ordinary  progress  of  love ; 
and  when  in  the  dim  twilight,  beneath  the  first  melan- 
choly sinile  of  the  earliest  star,  their  hearts  opened  au- 
dibly to  each  other,  that  confession  had  been  made 
silently  long  since,  and  registered  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  soul. 
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But  their  passion,  which  began  in  prosperity,  was 
soon  darkened.  Whether  he  took  offence  at  the  haughti- 
ness of  IsahePs  lorer,  or  whether  he  desired  to  retain 
about  him  an  object  which  he  could  torment  and  tyran- 
nize  over,  no  sooner  did  the  Greneral  discover  the  attach^ 
ment  of  his  young  relation,  than  he  peremptorily  forbade 
its  indulgence,  and  assumed  so  insolent  and  overbearing 

an  air  towards  the  lover  that  the  latter  felt  he  could  i 

no  longer  repeat  his  visits  to  or  even  continue  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nabob. 

To  add  to  these  adverse  circumstances,  a  relation  of 
the  lover,  from  whom  his  expectations  had  been  large, 
was  so  enraged,  not  only  at  the  insult  his  cousin  had 
received,  but  at  the  very  idea  of  his  forming  an  alliance 
with  one  in  so  dependent  a  situation,  and  connected 
with  such  new  blood,  as  Isabel  St.  Leger,  that  with 
that  arrogance  which  relations,  however  distant,  think 
themselves  authorized  to  assume,  he  enjoined  his  cousin, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  favor  and  fortune,  to  renounce 
all  idea  of  so  disparaging  an  alliance.  The  one  thus 
addressed  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  submit  to 
such  threats:  he  answered  them  with*  disdain,  and  the 
breach,  so  dangerous  to  his  pecuniary  interest,  was 
already  begun. 

So  far  had  the  history  of  our  lover  proceeded  at  the 
time  in  which  we  have  introduced  Isabel  to  the  reader, 
and  described  to  him  the  chamber  to  which,  in  all  her 
troubles  and  humiliations,  she  was  accustomed  to  fly,  as 
to  a  sad,  but  still  unviolated  sanctuai^  of  retreat. 

The  quiet  of  this  asylum  was  first  broken  by  a  slight 
rustling  among  the  leaves;  but  Isabel's  back  was  turned 
towards  the  window,  and  in  the  engrossment  of  her  feel- 
ings she  heard  it  not.  The  thick  copse  that  darkened 
the  left  side  of  the  veranda  was  pierced,  and  a  man 
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paased  within  the  coveied  apace,  and  stood  atill  and 
sil^it  before  the  window,  intently  gazing  upon  the  figure 
which  (though  the  face  was  turned  from  him)  betrayed 
in  its  proportions  that  beauty  which,  in  his  eyes,  had 
neither  an  equal  nor  a  fault* 

The  figure  of  the  stranger,  though  not  very  tall,  was 
above  the  ordinary  height,  and  gracefully,  rather  than 
robustly,  formed.  He  was  dressed  in  the  darkest  oolors 
and  the  simplest  fashion,  which  rendered  yet  more  strik- 
ing the  nobleness  of  his  mien,  as  well  as  the  clear  and 
almost  delicate  paleness  of  his  complexion;  his  features 
were  finely  and  accurately  formed;  and  had  not  ill- 
health,  long  travel,  or  severe  thought  deepened  too 
much  the  lines  of  the  countenance,  and  sharpened  its 
contour,  the  classic  perfection  of  those  features  woiild 
have  rendered  him  undeniably  and  even  eminently  hand- 
some: as  it  was,  the  paleness  and  the  somewhat  worn 
character  of  his  face,  joined  to  an  expression,  at  first 
glance,  rather  haughty  and  repellent,  made  him  lose  in 
physical,  what  he  certainly  gained  in  intellectual  beauty. 
His  eyes  T^ere  large,  deep,  and  melancholy;  and  had  the 
hat  which  now  hung  over  his  brow  been  removed,  it 
would  have  displayed  a  forehead  of  remarkable  boldness 
and  power. 

Altogether,  the  face  was  cast  in  a  rare  and  intellectual 
mould,  and,  if  wanting  in  those  more  luxuriant  attrac- 
tions common  to  the  age  of  the  stranger,  who  could 
scarcely  have  attained  his  twenty-sixth  year,  it  beto- 
kened, at  least,  that  predominance  of  mind  over  body, 
which,  in  some  eyes,  is  the  most  requisite  characteristic 
of  masculine  beauty. 

With  a  soft  and  noiseless  step,  the  stranger  moved 
from  his  station  without  the  window,  and,  entering  the 
room,  stole  towards  the  spot  on  which  Isabel  was  sitting. 
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He  leaned  over  her  chair,  and  his  eye  rested  upon  his 
own  picture,  and  a  letter  in  his  own  writing,  over  which 
the  tears  of  the  young  orphan  flowed  fast. 

A  moment  more  of  agitated  happiness  for  one,  of 
unconscious  and  continued  sadness  for  the  other,— 

T  is  past,  —  her  lover 's  at  her  feet 

And  what  indeed  "  was  to  them  the  world  heside,  with 
all  its  changes  of  time  and  tide?"  Joy,  hope,  —  all 
hlissful  and  bright  sensations,  lay  mingled  like  meet- 
ing waters,  in  one  sunny  stream  of  heartfelt  and  im- 
fathomable  enjoyment;  but  this  passed  away,  and  the 
remembrance  of  bitterness  and  evil  succeeded. 

"  Oh,  Algernon  I  "  said  Isabel,  in  a  low  voice,  "  is  this 
your  promise?" 

**  Believe  me,"  said  Mordaunt,  for  it  was  indeed  he, 
^I  struggled  long  with  my  feelings,  but  in  vain;  and 
for  both  our  sakes,  I  rejoice  at  the  conquest  they  ob- 
tained. I  listened  only  to  a  deceitful  delusion  when  I 
imagined  I  was  obeying  the  dictates  of  reason.  Ah, 
dearest,  why  should  we  part  for  the  sake  of  dubious  and 
distant  evils,  when  the  misery  of  absence  is  the  most 
certain,  the  most  unceasing  evil  we  can  endure  ? " 

"  For  your  sake,  and  therefore  for  mine  I  "  intemipted 
Isabel,  struggling  with  her  tears.  ''  I  am  a  beggar  and 
an  outcast.  You  must  not  link  your  fate  with  mine. 
I  could  bear,  Heaven  knows  how  willingly,  poverty  and 
all  its  evils /or  you  and  with  you;  but  I  cannot  bring 
them  upon  you." 

''Nor  will  you,"  said  Mordaunt,  passionately,  as  he 
covered  the  hand  he  held  with  his  burning  kisses. 
''Have  I  not  enough  for  both  of  us?  It  is  my  love, 
not  poverty,  that  I  beseech  you  to  share.'* 

"No!  Algernon,  you  cannot  deceive  me:  your  own 

VOL,  I.  —  6 
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estate  will  be  torn  from  you  by  the  law;  if  you  marry 
me,  your  cousin  will  not  assist  you:  I,  you  know  too 
well,  can  command  nothing;  and  I  shall  see  you,  for 
whom  in  my  fond  and  bright  dreams  I  have  presaged 
everything  great  and  exalted,  buried  in  an  obscurity 
from  which  your  talents  can  never  rise,  and  suffering 
the  pangs  of  poverty,  and  dependence,  and  humiliation 
like  my  own,  and  —  and  —  I — should  be  the  wretch 
who  caused  you  all.  Never,  Algernon,  never!  I  love 
you  too,  —  too  well !  " 

But  the  effort  which  wrung  forth  the  determination 
of  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered  was  too 
violent  to  endure;  and,  as  the  full  desolation  of  her 
despair  crowded  fast  and  dark  upon  the  orphan's  mind, 
she  sank  back  upon  her  chair  in  very  sickness  at  soul, 
nor  heeded,  in  her  unconscious  misery,  that  her  hand 
was  yet  clasped  by  her  lover,  and  that  her  head  drooped 
upon  his  bosom. 

"  Isabel,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  tone,  which  to  her 
ear  seemed  the  concentration  of  all  earthly  music,  --^ 
"  Isabel,  look  up,  my  own,  my  beloved,  — look  up  and 
hear  me.  Perhaps  you  say  truly  when  you  tell  me  that 
the  possessions  of  my  house  shall  melt  away  from  me, 
and  that  my  relation  will  not  offer  to  me  the  precarious 
bounty  which,  even  if  he  did  offer,  I  would  reject;  but, 
dearest,  are  there  not  a  thousand  paths  open  to  me,  — 
the  law,  the  state,  the  army  I  —  you  are  silent,  Isabel, 
—  speak  I  ^ 

Isabel  did  not  reply ;  but  the  soft  eyes  which  rested 
upon  his  told,  in  their  despondency,  how  little  her 
reason  was  satisfied  by  the  arguments  he  urged. 

"  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  we  know  not  yet  whether 
the  law  may  not  decide  in  my  favor;  at  all  event*,  years 
may  pass  before  the  judgment  is  given :  those  years  make 
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the  prime  and  verdure  of  our  lives,  —  let  us  not  waste 
them  in  mourning  over  blighted  hopes  and  severed  hearts ; 
let  us  snatch  what  happiness  is  yet  in  our  power,  nor 
anticipate,  while  the  heavens  are  still  bright  above  us, 
the  burden  of  the  thunder  or  the  cloud. " 

Isabel  was  one  of  the  least  selfish  and  most  devoted  of 
human  beings,  yet  she  must  be  forgiven  if  at  that  mo- 
ment her  resolution  faltered,  and  the  overpowering 
thought  of  being  in  reality  his  forever  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  It  passed  from  her  the  moment  it  was  formed, 
and,  rising  from  a  situation  in  which  the  touch  of  that 
dear  hand,  and  the  breath  of  those  wooing  lips  endan- 
gered the  virtue,  and  weakened  the  strength  of  her  re- 
solves, she  withdrew  herself  from  his  grasp,  and  while 
she  averted  her  eyes,  which  dared  not  encounter  his,  she 
said  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  — 

^It  is  in  vain,  Algernon;  it  is  in  vain.  I  can  be  to 
you  nothing  but  a  blight  or  burden, — nothing  but  a 
source  of  privation  and  anguish.  Think  you  that  I  will 
be  this?  —  no,  I  will  not  darken  your  fair  hopes,  and 
impede  your  reasonable  ambition.  Go  "  (and  here  her 
voice  faltered  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered  its  tone) 
—  "go,  Algernon,  dear  Algernon;  and,  if  my  foolish 
heart  will  not  ask  you  to  think  of  me  no  more,  I  can  at 
least  implore  you  to  think  of  me  only  as  one  who  would 
die  rather  than  cost  you  a  moment  of  that  poverty  and 
debasement,  the  bitterness  of  which  she  has  felt  herself, 
and  who,  for  that  very  reason,  tears  herself  away  from 
you  forever." 

'^Stay,  Isabel,  stay!"  cried  Moidaunt,  as  he  caught 
hold  of  her  robe ;  "  give  me  but  one  word  more,  and  you 
shall  leave  me.     Say  that  if  I  can  create  for  myself  a 
new  source  of  independence ;  if  I  can  carve  out  a  road 
where  the  ambition  you  erroneously  impute  to  me  can 
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be  gratified,  as  well  as  the  more  moderate  wishes  our 
station  has  made  natural  to  us  to  form ;  say,  that  if  I  do 
this,  I  may  permit  myself  to  hope;  say,  that  when  I 
have  done  it,  I  may  claim  you  as  my  own  I " 

Isabel  paused,  and  turned  once  more  her  face  towards 
his  own.  Her  lips  moved,  and  though  the  words  died 
within  her  heart,  yet  Mordaunt  read  well  their  import 
in  the  blushing  cheek  and  the  heaving  bosom,  and  the 
lips  which  one  ray  of  hope  and  comfort  was  sufficient  to 
kindle  into  smiles.  He  gazed,  and  all  obstacles,  all 
difficulties  disappeared;  the  gulf  of  time  seemed  past, 
and  he  felt  as  if  already  he  had  earned  and  won  his 
reward. 

He  approached  her  yet  nearer:  one  kiss  on  those  lips, 
one  pressure  of  that  thrilling  hand,  one  long,  last  em- 
brace of  that  shrinking  and  trembling  form,  —  and  then, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  his  view,  he  felt  that  the  sun- 
shine of  nature  had  passed  away,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  laughing  and  peopled  earth  he  stood  in  darkness 
and  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

He  who  would  know  mankind  must  be  at  home  with  all  men. 

Stephen  Momtaock. 

We  left  Clarence  safely  deposited  in  bis  little  lodgings. 
Whether  from  the  heat  of  his  apartment  or  the  restless** 
ness  of  a  migration  of  beds  produces  in  certain  constitu- 
tions, his  slumbers  on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  were 
disturbed  and  brief.  He  rose  early  and  descended  to 
the  parlor;  Mr.  de  Warens,  the  nobly-appellatived 
footboy,  was  laying  the  breakfast-cloth.  From  three 
painted  shelves,  which  constituted  the  library  of  '^  Cop- 
peras Bower,"  as  its  owners  gracefully  called  their 
habitation,  Clarence  took  down  a  book  very  prettily 
bound:  it  was  **  Poems  by  a  Nobleman.''  No  sooner 
had  he  read  two  pages  than  he  did  exactly  what  the 
reader  would  have  done,  and  restored  the  volume  re- 
spectfully to  its  place.  He  then  drew  his  chair  towards 
the  window,  and  wistfully  eyed  sundry  ancient  nurseiy- 
maids,  who  were  leading  their  infant  charges  to  the 
''fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  of  what  is  now  the 
Begent's  Park. 

In  about  an  hour  Mrs.  Copperas  descended,  and 
mutual  compliments  were  exchanged;  to  her  succeeded 
Mr.  Copperas,  who  was  well  scolded  for  his  laziness; 
and  to  them.  Master  Adolphus  Copperas,  who  was  also 
chidingly  termed  a  naughty  darling  for  the  same  ofiience. 
Now,  then,  Mrs.  Copperas  prepared  the  tea,  which  she 
did  in  the  approved  method,  adopted  by  all  ladies  to 
whom  economy  is  dearer  than  renown,-— namely,  the 
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least  possible  qiiantity  of  the  soi-disant  Chinese  plant 
was  first  sprinkled  by  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hot 
water!  after  this  mixture  had  become  as  black  and  as 
bitter  as  it  could  possibly  be,  without  any  adjunct  from 
the  apothecary's  skill,  it  was  suddenly  drenched  with  a 
copious  diffusion,  and  as  suddenly  poured  forth,  weak, 
washy,  and  abominable,  into  four  cups,  severally  apper- 
taining unto  the  four  partakers  of  the  matutinal  nectar. 

Then  the  Gonversation  began  to  flow.  Mrs.  Copperas 
was  a  fine  lady,  and  a  sentimentalist,  —  very  observant 
of  the  little  niceties  of  phrase  and  manner.  Mr.  Cop- 
peras was  a  stock-jobber  and  a  wit;  loved  a  good  hit  in 
each  capacity;  was  very  round,  very  short,  and  very 
much  like  a  John  Dory, — and  saw  in  the  features  and 
mind  of  the  little  Copperas  the  exact  representative  of 
himself. 

"Adolphus,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Copperas,  ^  mind 
what  I  told  you,  and  sit  upright.  Mr.  Linden,  will 
you  allow  me  to  cut  you  a  leetle  piece  of  this  roll  f " 

*•  Thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  **  I  will  trouble  you 
rather  for  the  whole  of  it." 

Conceive  Mrs.  Copperas's  dismay!  from  that  moment 
she  saw  herself  eaten  out  of  hoiise  and  home;  besides, 
as  she  afterwards  observed  to  her  friend.  Miss  Barbara 
York,  the  "  vulgarity  of  such  an  amazing  appetite!  " 

''Any  commands  in  the  city,  Mr.  Linden  1"  asked 
the  hilsband :  "  a  coach  will  pass  by  our  door  in  a  few 
minutes, —  must  be  on  'Change  in  half  an  hour.  Come, 
my  love,  another  cup  of  tea;  make  haste, — I  have 
scarcely  a  moment  to  take  my  fare  for  the  inside,  be- 
fore coachee  takes  hif  for  the  outside.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Mr.  Linden."  -    • 

"Lord,  Mr.  Copperas,"  said  his  helpmate,  ''how  can 
you  be  so  silly  1  —  setting  such  an  example  to  your  ann. 
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too;  never  mind  him,  Adolphus,  my  love,  —  fie,  child, 
a'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  —  never  put  the  spoon  in 
your  cup  till  you  have  done  tea.  I  must  really  send 
you  to  school  to  learn  manners.  —  We  have  a  very  pretty 
little  collection  of  hooks  here,  Mr.  Linden,  if  you  would 
like  to  read  an  hour  or  two  after  hreakfast,  —  child,  take 
your  hands  out  of  your  pockets,  —  all  the  hest  English 
classics,  I  helieve, —  *  Telemachus,'  and  Young's  *  Night 
Thoughts,'  and  ^  Joseph  Andrews,'  and  the  '  Spectator,' 
and  Pope's  '  Iliad,'  and  Creech's  '  Lucretius; '  but  you 
will  look  over  them  yourself!  This  is  Liberty  Hall, 
as  well  as  Copperas  Bower,  Mr.  Linden !  " 

*  Well,  my  love,"  said  the  stock-jobber,  **  I  believe 
I  must  be  off.  Here,  Tom,  Tom  "  (Mr.  de  Warens  had 
just  entered  the  room  with  some  more  hot  water,  to 
weaken  still  farther  "the  poor  remains  of  what  was 
once  "  —  the  tea !) ,  —  "  Tom,  just  run  out  and  stop  the 
coach,  it  will  be  by  in  five  minutes. " 

**  Have  not  I  prayed,  and  besought  you,  many  and 
many  a  time,  Mr.  Copperas,"  said  the  lady,  rebukingly, 
"  not  to  call  De  Warens  by  his  Christian  name?  Don't 
you  know  that  all  people  in  genteel  life  who  only  keep 
one  servant  invariably  call  him  by  his  surname,  as  if  he 
were  the  butler,  you  know  I " 

"Now,  that  is  too  good,  my  love,"  said  Copperas. 
"  I  will  call  poor  Tom  by  any  surname  you  please,  but 
I  really  can't  pass  him  off  for  a  butler!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
— you  must  excuse  me  there,  my  love!  " 

''And  pray,  why  not,  Mr.  Copperas  1  I  have  known 
many  a  butler  bxmgle  more  at  a  cork  than  he  does;  and 
pray  tell  me,  who  did  you  ever  see  wait  better  at 
dinner?" 

"  He  wait  at  dinner,  my  love!  it  is  not  he  who 
waits." 
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•  Who  then,  Mr.  Copperas? " 

"Why  we,  my  love,  —  it 's  we  who  wait  for  dinner: 
but  that 's  the  cook's  fault,  not  his." 

**  Pshaw,  Mr.  Copperas,  —  Adolphus,  my  love,  sit 
upright,  darling." 

Here  De  Warens  cried  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs: 

"  Measter,  the  coach  be  coming  up." 

"  There  won't  be  room  for  it  to  turn,  then,"  said  the 
facetious  Mr.  Copperas,  looking  round  the  apartment,  as 
if  he  took  the  words  literally. 

*  What  coach  is  it,  boy?" 

Now  that  was  not  the  age  in  which  coaches  scoured 
the  city  every  half-hour,  and  Mr.  Copperas  knew  the 
name  of  the  coach  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own. 

**  It  be  the  Swallow  coach,  sir." 

"Oh,  very  well;  then  since  I  have  swallowed  in 
the  roll,  I  will  now  roll  into  the  Swallow, —  ha,  ha,  bat 
Good-by,  Mr.  Linden." 

No  sooner  had  the  witty  stock-jobber  left  the  room 
than  Mrs.  Copperas  seemed  to  expand  into  a  new  exist- 
ence. "  My  husband,  sir,"  said  she,  apologetically, ''  is 
80  odd,  but  he  's  an  excellent,  sterling  character;  and 
that,  you  know,  Mr.  Linden,  tells  more  in  the  bosom  of 
a  family  than  all  the  shining  qualities  which  captivate 
the  imagination.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Linden,  that  the 
moralist  is  right  in  admonishing  us  to  prefer  the  gold  to 
the  tinsel.  I  have  now  been  married  some  years,  and 
every  year  seems  happier  than  the  last;  but  then,  Mr. 
Linden,  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  growing 
graces  of  the  sweet  pledge  of  our  mutual  love,  —  Adol- 
phus, my  dear,  keep  your  feet  still,  and  take  your  hands 
out  of  your  pockets !  " 

A  short  pause  ensued. 

"We  see  a  great  deal  of  company,"  said  Mrs.  Cop- 
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peias,  pompously,  "and  of  the  very  best  description. 
Sometimes  we  are  favored  by  the  society  of  the  great  Mr. 
Talbot,  a  gentleman  of  immense  fortune,  and  quite  the 
courtier:  he  is,  it  is  true,  a  little  eccentric  in  his  dress; 
but  then  he  was  a  celebrated  beau  in  his  young  days. 
He  is  our  next  neighbor ;  you  can  see  his  house  out  of 
the  window,  just  across  the  garden,  —  there!  We  have 
also,  sometimes,  our  humble  board  graced  by  a  very 
elegant  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Barbara  York,  a  lady  of 
very  high  connections,  her  first  cousin  was  a  lord  mayor, 
—  Adolphus,  my  dear,  what  are  you  about  ?  Well,  Mr. 
Linden,  you  will  find  your  retreat  quite  undisturbed. 
I  must  go  about  the  household  aJffairs;  not  that  I  do 
anything  more  than  superintend,  you  know,  sir;  but  I 
think  no  lady  should  be  above  consulting  her  husband's 
interests,  — that 's  what  I  call  true  old  English  conjugal 
affection.     Gome,  Adolphus,  my  dear." 

And  Clarence  was  now  alone.  "  I  fear,"  thought  he, 
*that  I  shall  get  on  very  indifferently  with  these 
people.  But  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  misanthropical 
(and,  as  Dr.  Latinas  was  wont  to  say),  the  great  merit 
of  philosophy,  when  we  cannot  comfnand  circumstancesi 
is  to  reconcile  us  to  them. " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  retired  bean  is  one  of  the  most  inBtmctiye  spectadee  in  the  world. 

Stephen  Momtaoue. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mrs.  Copperas  saw  a  great  deal 
of  company ;  for,  at  a  certain  charge,  upon  certain  days, 
any  indiridual  might  have  the  honor  of  sharing  her 
family  repast:  and  many,  of  various  callings,  though 
chiefly  in  commercial  life,  met  at  her  miscellaneous 
hoard.  Clarence  must,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  to 
please,  or  obtuse  of  observation,  if,  in  the  variety  of  her 
guests  he  had  not  found  something  either  to  interest  or 
amuse  him.  Heavens  I  what  a  motley  group  wer^  ac- 
customed, twice  in  the  week,  to  assemble  there  I  the 
little  dining-parlor  seemed  a  human  oven;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  Clarence  was  no  slight  magnet  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  female  part  of  the  guests.  Mrs.  Copperas's 
bosom  friend  in  especial,  the  accomplished  Miss  Barbara 
York,  darted  the  most  tender  glances  on  the  handsome 
young  stranger;  but  whether  or  not  a  nose  remarkably 
prominent  and  long,  prevented  the  glances  from  taking 
full  effect,  it  is  certain  that  Clarence  seldom  repaid  them 
with  that  affectionate  ardor  which  Miss  Barbara  York 
had  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  only  persons,  indeed, 
for  whom  he  felt  any  sympathetic  attraction,  were  of 
the  same  sex  as  himself.  The  one  was  Mr.  Talbot,  the 
old  gentleman  whom  Mrs.  Copperas  had  described  as  the 
perfect  courtier;  the  other,  a  young  artist  of  the  name 
of  Warner.  Talbot,  to  Clarence's  great  astonishment 
(for  Mrs.  Copperas's  eulogy  had  prepared  him  for  some- 
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tiling  eminently  displeasing),  was  a  man  of  birth,  for- 
tune, and  manners  peculiarly  graceful  and  attractive. 
It  is  true,  however,  that,  despite  of  bis  vicinity,  and 
Mb3.  Copperas's  urgent  solicitations,  he  very  seldom 
honored  her  with  bis  company,  and  he  always  cautiously 
sent  over  his  servant  in  the  morning  to  inquire  the 
names  and  number  of  her  expected  guests:  nor  was  he 
ever  known  to  share  the  plenteous  board  of  the  stock- 
jobber's lady  whenever  any  other  partaker  of  its  dainties, 
save  Clarence  and  the  young  artist,  was  present.  The 
latter  the  old  gentleman  really  liked;  and  as  for  one 
truly  well-bom  and  well-bred,  — there,  is  no  vulgarity 
except  in  the  mind,  —  the  slender  means,  obscure  birth, 
and  struggling  profession  of  Warner,  were  circumstances 
which,  as  they  increased  the  merit  of  a  gentle  manner 
and  a  fine  mind,  spoke  rather  in  his  favor  than  the  re- 
verse. Mr.  Talbot  was  greatly  struck  by  Clarence  Lin- 
den's conversation  and  appearance;  and  indeed  there  was 
in  Talbot's  taste  so  strong  a  bias  to  aristocratic  externals, 
that  Clarence's  air  alone  would  have  been  su£Gicient  to 
win  the  good  graces  of  a  man  who  had,  perhaps  more 
than  most  courtiers  of  his  time,  cultivated  the  arts  of 
manner  and  the  secrets  of  address. 

"  Tou  will  call  upon  me  soonf "  said  he  to  Clarence, 
when,  after  dining  one  day  with  the  Copperases  and 
their  inmate,  he  rose  to  return  home.  And  Clarence, 
delighted  with  the  urbanity  and  liveliness  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  readily  promised  that  he  would. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Clarence  called  upon  Mr. 
Talbot.  The  house,  as  Mrs.  Copperas  had  before  said, 
adjoined  her  own,  and  was  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
garden.  It  was  a  dull  mansion  of  brick,  which  had 
disdained  the  frippery  of  paint  and  whitewashing,  and 
had  indeed  been  built  many  years  previously  to  the  ereo- 
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tion  of  the  modem  habitations  which  snirounded  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  this  priority  of 
birth,  more  sombre  than  the  rest,  and  had  a  pecidiarly 
forlorn  and  solitary  look.  As  Clarence  approached  the 
door,  he  was  struck  with  the  size  of  the  house,  —  it  was 
of  very  considerable  extent,  and  in  the  more  favorable 
situations  of  London  would  have  passed  for  a  very  desir- 
able and  spacious  tenement.  An  old  man, whose  accurate 
precision  of  dress  bespoke  the  tastes  of  the  master, 
opened  the  door,  and,  after  ushering  Clarence  through 
two  long,  and  to  his  surprise,  almost  splendidly- 
furnished  rooms,  led  him  into  a  third,  where,  seated  at 
a  small  writing-table,  he  found  Mr.  Talbot.  That 
person,  one  whom  Clarence  then  little  thought  would 
hereafter  exercise  no  small  influence  over  his  fate,  was 
of  a  figure  and  countenance  well  worthy  the  notice  of  a 
description. 

His  own  hair,  quite  white,  was  carefully  and  artifir 
cially  curled,  and  gave  a  Grecian  cast  to  features  whose 
original  delicacy,  and  exact,  though  small  proportions, 
not  even  age  could  destroy.  His  eyes  were  large,  black, 
and  sparkled  with  almost  youthful  vivacity;  and  his 
mouth,  which  was  the  best  feature  he  possessed,  devel- 
oped teeth,  white  and  even  as  rows  of  ivory.  Though 
small  and  somewhat  too  slender  in  the  proportions  of 
his  figure,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and  the  grace 
of  his  motions  and  air;  and  his  dress,  though  singularly 
rich  in  its  materials,  eccentric  in  its  fashion,  and,  from 
its  evident  study,  unseemly  to  his  years,  served,  never- 
theless, to  render  rather  venerable  than  ridiculous  a 
mien  which  could  almost  have  carried  off  any  absurdity, 
and  which  the  fashion  of  the  garb  peculiarly  became. 
The  tatit  ensemble  was  certainly  that  of  a  man  who  was 
still  vain  of  his  exterior,  and  conscious  of  its  effect; 
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and  it  was  as  oertainly  impossible  to  converse  with  Mr. 
Talbot  for  five  minutes,  without  merging  every  less  re- 
spectful impression  in  the  magical  fascination  of  his 
manner. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Linden,"  said  Talbot,  rising,  ''  for 
your  accepting  so  readily  an  old  man's  invitation.  If  I 
have  felt  pleasure  in  discovering  that  we  were  to  be 
neighbors,  you  may  judge  what  that  pleasure  is  to-day 
at  finding  you  my  visitor." 

Clarence,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  always  ready 
at  returning  a  fine  speech,  replied  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
the  conversation  flowed  on  agreeably  enoi]^h.  There 
was  more  than  a  moderate  collection  of  books  in  the 
room,  and  this  circumstance  led  Clarence  to  allude  to 
literary  subjects;  these  Mr.  Talbot  took  up  with  avidity , 
and  touched  with  a  light  but  graceful  criticism  upon 
many  of  the  then  modem,  and  some  of  the  older  writers. 
He  seemed  delighted  to  find  himself  understood  and 
appreciated  by  Clarence,  and  every  moment  of  Linden's 
visit  served  to  ripen  their  acquaintance  into  intimacy. 
At  length  they  talked  upon  Copperas  Bower  and  its 
inmates. 

"  You  will  find  your  host  and  hostess,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  ''  certainly  of  a  different  order  from  the  per- 
sons with  whom  it  is  easy  to  see  you  have  associated ; 
but,  at  your  happy  age,  a  year  or  two  may  be  very  well 
thrown  away  upon  observing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  whom,  in  later  life,  you  may  often  be  called 
upon  to  conciliate,  or  perhaps  to  control.  That  man 
will  never  be  a  perfect  gentleman  who  lives  only  with 
gentlemen.  To  be  a  man  of  the  world,  we  must  view 
that  world  in  every  grade,  and  in  every  perspective.  In 
short,  the  most  practical  art  of  wisdom  is  that  which 
extracts  from  things  the  very  quality  they  least  appear 
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to  possess ;  and  the  actor  in  the  world,  like  the  actor  on 
the  sti^e,  should  find  *  a  hasket-hilted  sword  very  con- 
venient to  carry  milk  in.  *  ^  As  for  me,  I  have  survived 
my  relations  and  friends.  I  cannot  keep  late  hours,  nor 
adhere  to  the  unhealthy  customs  of  good  society ;  nor  do 
I  think  that,  to  a  man  of  my  age  and  habits,  any  re- 
muneration would  adequately  repay  the  sacrifice  of 
health  or  comfort.  I  am,  therefore,  well  content  to 
sink  into  a  hermitage  in  an  obscure  comer  of  this  great 
town,  and  only  occasionally  to  revive  my  '  past  remem- 
brances of  higher  state,'  by  admitting  a  few  old  acquain- 
tances to  drink  my  bachelor's  tea,  and  talk  over  the 
news  of  the  day.  Hence,  you  see,  Mr.  Linden,  I  pick 
up  two  or  three  novel  anecdotes  of  state  and  scandal, 
and  maintain  my  importance  at  Copperas  Bower  by 
retailing  them  second  hand.  Now  that  you  are  one  of 
the  inmates  of  that  abode,  I  shall  be  more  frequently  its 
guest.  By  the  by,  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret:  know 
that  I  am  somewhat  a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  and  like 
to  indulge  a  little  embellishing  exaggeration  in  any 
place  where  there  is  no  chance  of  finding  me  out.  Mind, 
therefore,  my  dear  Mr.  Linden,  that  you  take  no  ungen- 
erous advantage  of  this  confession;  but  suffer  me,  now 
and  then,  to  tell  my  stories  my  own  way,  even  when 
you  think  truth  would  require  me  to  tell  them  in 
another." 

''Certainly,"  said  Clarence,  laughing;  ^let  us  make 
an  agreement:  you  shall  tell  your  stories  as  you  please, 
if  you  will  grant  me  the  same  liberty  in  paying  tny 
compliments;  and,  if  I  laugh  aloud  at  the  stories,  you 
shall  promise  me  not  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  compliments." 

**  It  is  a  bond,"  said  Talbot;  "  and  a  very  fit  exchange 
of  service  it  is.     It  will  be  a  problem  in  human  nature 

^  See  the  witty  inventory  of  a  player's  goods  in  the  "  Tatler." 
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to  see  who  has  the  beet  of  it:  you  shall  pay  your  court 
by  flattering  the  people  present,  and  I  mine  by  abusing 
those  absent.  Now,  in  spite  of  your  youth  and  curling 
locks,  I  will  wager  that  I  succeed  the  best;  for  in 
vanity  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  envy,  that  no  com- 
pliment is  like  a  judicious  abuse,  —  to  enchant  your  ac- 
quaintance, ridicule  his  friends." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Clarence,  "  this  opinion  of  yours,  is, 

I  trust,  a  little  in  the  French  School,  where  brilliancy 

is  more  studied  than  truth,  and  where  an  ill  opinion  of 

our    species    always    has    the    merit    of    passing    for 

j  profound." 

Talbot  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  **  My  dear  young 
friend,"  said  he,  ^  it  is  quite  right  that  you,  who  are 
coming  into  the  world,  should  think  well  of  it;  and  it 
is  also  quite  right  that  I,  who  am  going  out  of  it,  should 
console  myself  by  trying  to  despise  it.  However,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  young  friend,  that  he  whose  opinion  of 
mankind  is  not  too  elevated,  will  always  be  the  most 
benevolent,  because  the  most  indulgent  to  those  errors 
incidental  to  human  imperfection:  to  place  our  nature 
in  too  flattering  a  view  is  only  to  court  disappointment, 
and  end  in  misanthropy.  The  mem  who  sets  out  with 
expecting  to  find  all  his  fellow-creatures  heroes  of  virtue, 
wil]  conclude  by  condemning  them  as  monsters  of  vice ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  least  exacting  judge  of  actions 
will  be  the  most  lenient.  If  God,  in  his  own  perfec- 
tion, did  not  see  so  many  frailties  in  us,  think  you  he 
would  be  so  gracious  to  our  virtues  ?  " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Clarence,  "  we  remark  every  day 
examples  of  the  highest  excellence. " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Talbot,  "  of  the  highest^  but  not  of  the 
most  eonstant  excellence.  He  knows  very  little  of  the 
human  heart  who  imagines  we  cannot  do  a  good  action; 
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but,  alas!  he  knows  still  less  of  it  who  supposes  we  can 
be  always  doing  good  actions.  In  exactly  the  same  ratio 
we  see  everyday  the  greatest  crimes  are  committed;  but 
we  find  no  wretch  so  depraved  as  to  be  always  com- 
mitting crimes.     Man  cannot  be  perfect  even  in  guilt." 

In  this  manner  Talbot  and  his  young  visitor  con- 
versed, till  Clarence,  after  a  stay  of  unwarrantable 
length,  rose  to  depart. 

"  Well,"  said  Talbot,  "  if  we  now  rightly  understand 
each  other,  we  shall  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
As  we  shall  expect  great  things  from  each  other  some- 
times, we  will  have  no  scruple  in  exacting  an  heroic 
sacrifice  every  now  and  then;  for  instance,  I  will  ask 
you  to  punish  yourself  by  an  occasional  tete^h'tete  with 
an  ancient  gentleman ;  and  as  we  can  also,  by  the  same 
reasoning,  pardon  great  faults  in  each  other,  if  they  are 
not  often  committed,  so  I  will  forgive  you  with  all  my 
heart  whenever  you  refuse  my  invitations,  if  you  do  not 
refuse  them  often.  And  now  farewell  till  we  meet 
again. " 

It  seemed  singular,  and  almost  unnatural  to  Linden, 
that  a  man  like  Talbot,  of  birth,  fortune,  and  great 
fastidiousness  of  taste  and  temper,  should  have  formed 
any  sort  of  acquaintance,  however  slight  and  distant, 
with  the  facetious  stock-jobber  and  his  wife;  but  the 
fact  is  easily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  vanity 
which  we  shall  see  hereafter  made  the  ruling  passion 
of  Talbot's  nature.  This  vanity,  which,  branching 
forth  into  a  thousand  eccentricities,  displayed  itself  in 
the  singularity  of  his  dress,  the  studied  yet  graceful 
warmth  of  his  manner,  his  attention  to  the  minuti»  of 
life,  —  his  desire,  craving  and  insatiate,  to  receive  from 
every  one,  however  insignificant,  his  obolum  of  admira- 
tion :  this  vanity,  once  flattered  by  the  obsequious  horn- 
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age  it  obtained  from  the  wonder  and  leverenoe  of  the 
Copperases,  reconciled  his  taste  to  the  disgust  it  so  fre- 
quently and  necessarily  conceived ;  and,  having  in  great 
measure  resigned  his  former  acquaintance,  and  wholly 
outlived  his  friends,  he  was  contented  to  purchase  the 
applause  which  had  become  to  him  a  necessary  of  life,  at 
the  humble  market  more  immediately  at  his  command. 

There  is  no  dilemma  in  which  vanity  cannot  find  an 
expedient  to  develop  its  form,  —  no  stream  of  drcum- 
fltonces  in  which  its  buoyant  and  light  nature  will  not 
rise  to  float  upon  the  surface.  And  its  ingenuity  is  as 
fertile  as  that  of  the  player  who  (his  wardrobe  allowing 
him  no  other  method  of  playing  the  fop)  could  still 
exhibit  the  prevalent  passion  for  distinction  by  wearing 
stockings  of  different  colors. 


VOL.  I.  —  7 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Whodaiefl 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me,  as  't  were 
One  of  the  nndiatingoiBhable  many  ? 

Coleridob's  Vf^aUentUin. 

Thb  first  time  Clarence  had  observed  the  yoimg  artist, 
he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  his  appearance.  Pale, 
thin,  undersized,  and  slightly  deformed,  the  sanctifying 
mind  still  shed  over  the  humble  frame  a  spell  more 
poirerful  than  beauty.  Absent  in  manner,  melancholy 
in  air,  and  never  conversing  except  upon  subjects  upon 
which  his  imagination  was  excited,  there  was  yet  a  gen- 
tleness about  him  which  could  not  fail  to  conciliate  and 
prepossess;  nor  did  Clarence  omit  any  opportunity  to 
soften  his  reserve,  and  wind  himself  into  his  more  in- 
timate acquaintance.  Warner,  the  only  support  of  an 
aged  and  infirm  grandmother  (who  had  survived  her 
immediate  children),  was  distantly  related  to  Mrs.  Cop- 
peras; and  that  lady  extended  to  him,  with  ostentatious 
benevolence,  her  favor  and  support.  It  is  true  that  she 
did  not  impoverish  the  young  Adolphus  to  enrich  her 
kinsman,  but  she  allowed  him  a  seat  at  her  hospitable 
board,  whenever  it  was  not  otherwise  filled;  and  ail 
that  she  demanded  in  return  was  a  picture  of  herself, 
another  of  Mr.  Copperas,  a  third  of  Master  Adolphus, 
a  fourth  of  the  black  cat,  and  from  time  to  time  sundry 
other  lesser  productions  of  his  genius,  of  which,  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Brown,  she  secretly  disposed  at  a  price 
that  sufficiently  remunerated  her  for  whatever  havoc  the 
slender  appetite  of  the  young  painter  was  able  to  effect. 
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By  iMs  anangementy  Clarence  had  many  opportani- 
ties  of  gaining  that  intimacy  with  Warner  which  had 
hecome  to  him  an  object;  and  though  the  painter,  con- 
fititntionally  difiSdent  and  shy,  was  at  first  amsrse  to,  and 
eren  ikwed  by,  the  ease,  boldness,  fluent  speech,  and 
confident  adi^ress  of  a  man  much  younger  than  himself, 
yet  at  last  he  could  not  resist  being  decoyed  into  famil- 
iarity; and  the  youthful  pair  gradually  advanced  from 
companionship  into  friendship.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  two:  Clarence  was  bold  and  frank, 
Warner  dose  and  timid.  Both  had  superior  abilities, 
—  but  the  abilities  of  Clarence  were  for  action,  those  of 
Warner  for  art;  both  were  ambitious,  but  the  ambition 
of  Clarence  was  that  of  circumatances  rather  than  char- 
acter; oompelled  to  carve  his  own  fortunes  without 
sympathy  or  aid,  he  braced  his  mind  to  the  e£E6rt, 
though  naturally  too  gay  for  the  austerity  and  too  genial 
for  the  selfishness  of  ambition.  But  the  very  essence 
of  Warner's  nature  was  the  feverish  desire  of  fame ;  it 
poured  through  his  veins  like  lava ;  it  preyed  as  a  worm 
upon  his  cheek;  it  corroded  his  natural  sleep;  it  black- 
ened the  color  of  his  thoughts;  it  shut  out,  as  with  an 
impenetrable  wall,  the  wholesome  energies  and  enjoy- 
ments and  objects  of  living  men;  and,  taking  from  him 
all  the  vividness  of  the  present,  all  the  tenderness  of  the 
past,  constrained  his  heart  to  dwell  forever  and  forever 
amidst  the  dim  and  shadowy  chimeras  of  a  future  he  was 
fated  never  to  enjoy. 

But  these  differences  of  character,  so  far  from  dis- 
turbing, rather  cemented  their  friendship;  and  while 
Warner  (notwithstanding  his  advantage  of  age)  paid 
involuntary  deference  to  the  stronger  character  of  Clar- 
ence, he,  in  his  turn,  derived  that  species  of  pleasure 
by  which  he  was  most  gratified,  from  the  affectionate 
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and  tmenviouB  interest  Clarence  took  in  his  speculations 
of  future  distinction,  and  the  unwearying  admiration 
with  which  he  would  sit  by  his  side  and  watch  the 
colors  start  from  the  canvas  beneath  the  real,  though 
uncultured  genius  of  the  youthful  painter.  Hitherto 
Warner  had  bounded  his  attempts  to  soma  of  the  lesser 
e£foris  of  the  art;  he  had  now  yielded  to  the  urgent 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  an 
historical  picture.  Oh!  what  sleepless  nights,  what 
struggles  of  the  teeming  fancy  with  the  dense  brain, 
what  labors  of  the  untiring  thought,  wearing  and  intense 
as  disease  itself,  did  it  cost  the  ambitious  drtist  to  work 
out  in  the  stillness  of  his  soul,  and  from  its  confused 
and  conflicting  images,  the  design  of  this  long-meditated 
and  idolized  performance.  But  when  it  wets  designed ; 
when  shape  upon  shape  grew  and  swelled,  and  glowed 
from  the  darkness  of  previous  thought  upon  the  painter's 
mind;  when,  shutting  his  eyes  in  the  very  credulity  of 
delight,  the  whole  work  arose  before  him,  glossy  with 
its  ^sh  hues,  bright,  completed,  faultless,  arrayed,  as 
it  were,  and  decked  out  for  immortality, — oh  I  then 
what  a  full  and  gushing  moment  of  rapture  broke  like 
a  released  stream  upon  his  soul!  What  a  teoompenae 
for  wasted  years,  health,  and  hope  I  What  a  coronal  to 
the  visions  and  transports  of  genius;  brief,  it  is  true, 
but  how  steeped  in  the  very  halo  of  a  light  that  might 
well  be  deemed  the  glory  of  heaven! 

But  the  vision  fades,  the  gorgeous  shapes  sweep  on 
into  darkness,  and,  waking  from  his  reverie,  the  artist 
sees  before  him  only  the  dull  walls  of  his  narrow  cham- 
ber; the  canvas  stretched  a  blank  upon  its  frame;  the 
works,  maimed,  crude,  unfinished,  of  an  inexperienced 
hand,  lying  idly  around ;  and  feels  himself  —  himse^, 
but  one  moment  before  the  creator  of  a  world  of  wonders , 


•  * 

•  * 
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the  master  spirit  of  shapes  glorious  and  majestical  he- 
yond  the  shapes  of  men  —  dashed  down  from  his  mo- 
mentary height,  and  despoiled  both  of  his  sorcery  and 
his  throne. 

It  was  just  in  such  a  moment  that  Warner,  starting 
up,  saw  Linden  (who  had  silently  entered  his  room) 
standing  motionless  before  him. 

"Oh!  Linden,"  said  the  artist,  "I  have  had  so 
superb  a  dream,  — a  dream  which,  though  I  have  before 
snatched  some  such  vision  by  fits  and  glimpses,  I 
never  beheld  so  realized,  so  perfect  as  now :  and  —  but 
you  shall  see,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself;  I  will 
sketch  out  the  design  for  you;"  and  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  a  rapid  hand,  Warner  conveyed  to  Linden 
the  outline  of  his  conception.  His  young  friend  was 
eager  in  his  praise  and  his  predictions  of  renown,  and 
Warner  listened  to  him  with  a  fondness  which  spread 
over  his  pale  cheek  a  richer  flush  than  lover  ever  caught 
from  the  whispers  of  his  beloved. 

"  Tea,"  said  he,  as  he  rose,  and  his  sunken  and  small 
eye  flashed  out  with  a  feverish  brightness, «-"  yes,  if  my 
hand  does  not  fail  my  thought,  it  shall  rival  even  —  " 
Here  the  young  painter  stopped  short,  abashed  at  that 
indiscretion  of  enthusiasm  about  to  utter  to  another  the 
hoarded  vanities  hitherto  locked  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
as  a  sealed  secret,  almost  from  himself. 

**  But  come,"  said  Clarence,  affectionately,  "  your  hand 
is  feverish  and  dry,  and  of  late  you  have  seemed  more 
languid  than  you  were  wont,  —  come ,  Warner,  you  want 
exercise ;  it  is  a  beautiful  evening,  and  you  shall  explain 
your  picture  still  farther  to  me  as  we  walk." 

Accustomed  to  yield  to  Clarence,  Warner  mechani- 
cally and  abstractedly  obeyed;  they  walked  out  into  the 
open  streetB. 
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"Look  around  us,"  said  Wamer,  pausing,  —  ''look 
among  this  toiling,  and  busy,  and  sordid  mass  of  beings, 
who  claim  with  us  the  fellowship  of  clt^.  The  pogr 
labor,  the  rich  feast ;  the  only  distinction  between  them 
is  that  of  the  insect  and  the  brute :  like  them  they  fulfil 
the  same  end,  and  share  the  same  oblivion,  —  they  die, 
a  new  race  springs  up,  and  the  very  grass  upon  their 
graves  fades  not  so  soon  as  their  memory.  Who  that 
is  conscious  of  a  higher  nature  would  not  pine  and  fret 
himself  away  to  be  confounded  with  these  ]  Who  would 
not  bum,  and  sicken,  and  parch  with  a  delirious  longing 
to  divorce  themselves  from  so  vile  a  herd  ?  What  have 
their  petty  pleasures  and  their  mean  aims  to  atone  for 
the  abasement  of  grinding  down  our  spirits  to  their 
level?  Is  not  the  distinction  from  their  blended  and 
common  name  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  that  am- 
bition suffers  or  foregoes  1  Oh,  for  one  brief  hour  (I 
ask  no  more)  of  living  honor,  one  feeling  of  conscious, 
unf earing  certainty,  that  fame  has  conquered  death; 
and  then  for  this  humble  and  impotent  clay,  this  drag 
on  the  spirit  which  it  does  not  assist  but  fetter,  this 
wretched  machine  of  pains  and  aches  and  feverish  throb- 
bings  and  vexed  inquietudes,  why,  let  the  worms  con- 
sume it,  and  the  grave  hide,  —  for  Fame  there  is  no 
grave. " 

At  that  moment  one  of  those  unfortunate  women  who 
earn  their  polluted  sustenance  by  becoming  the  hypo- 
crites of  passion,  abruptly  accosted  them. 

''Miserable  wretch! ''  said  Wamer,  loathingly,  as  he 
pushed  her  aside ;  but  Clarence,  with  a  kindlier  feeling, 
noticed  that  her  haggard  cheek  was  wet  with  tears,  and 
that  her  frame,  weak  and  trembling,  could  scarcely  sup- 
port itself;  he,  therefore,  with  that  promptitude  of 
charity  which  gives  ere    it    discriminates,   put   some 
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pecaniaiy    aasistaiice    in    her   hand,    and    joined    his 
comrade. 

"  You  would  not  have  spoken  so  tauntingly  to  the  poor 
girl  had  you  remarked  her  distress/'  said  Clarence.' 

**  And  why,"  said  Wamerj  mournfully,  — "  why  be  so 
cruel  as  to  prolong,  even  for  a  few  hours,  an  existence 
which  mercy  would  only  seek  to  bring  nearer  to  the 
tomb?  That  unfortunate  is  but  one  of  the  herd,  one  of 
the  victims  to  pleasures  which  debase  by  their  progress, 
and  ruin  by  their  end.  Yet  perhaps  she  is  not  worse 
than  the  usual  followers  of  love :  of  love,  that  passion 
the  most  worshipped,  yet  the  least  divine,  — selfish  and 
exacting,  — drawing  its  aliment  from  destruction,  and 
its  very  nature  from  tears." 

**  Nay,"  said  Clarence,  *  you  confound  the  two  loves, 
the  Eros  and  the  Anteros,  gods  whom  my  good  tutor 
was  wont  so  sedulously  to  distinguish;  you  surely  do 
not  inveigh  thus  against  all  love?" 

"I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  Warner,  with  something  of 
sarcasm  in  his  pensiveness  of  tone.  *  We  must  not 
dispute,  so  I  will  hold  my  peace;  but  make  love  all 
you  will,  what  are  the  false  smiles  of  a  lip  which  a  few 
years  can  blight  as  an  autumn  leaf?  What  the  homage 
of  a  heart  as  feeble  and  mortal  as  your  own  ?  Why,  I, 
with  a  few  strokes  of  a  little  hair  and  an  Idle  mixture 
of  worthless  colors  will  create  a  beauty  in  whose  mouth 
there  shall  be  no  hoUowness,  in  whose  lip  there  shall  be 
no  fading,  —  there,  in  your  admiration  you  shall  have 
no  need  of  flattery,  and  no  fear  of  falsehood;  you  shall 
not  be  stung  with  jealousy,  nor  maddened  with  treach- 
ery; nor  watch  with  a  breaking  heart  over  waning 
bloom,  and  departing  health,  till  the  grave  open,  and 
your  perishable  paradise  is  not.  No ;  the  mimic  work 
is  mightier  than  the  original,  for  it  outlasts  it?   yolir 
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love  cannot  wither  it,  or  your  desertion  destroy,  —  your 
very  death,  as  the  being  who  called  it  into  life,  only 
stamps  it  with  a  holier  value." 

**  And  so  then,"  said  Clarence,  ''you  would  seriously 
relinquish,  for  the  mute  copy  of  the  mere  features,  those 
affections  which  no  painting  can  express  ?  " 

**  Ay,"  said  the  painter,  with  an  energy  unusual  to  his 
quiet  manner,' and  slightly  wandering  in  his  answer 
from  Clarence's  remark,  —  "  ay,  one  serves  not  two  mis- 
tresses :  mine  is  the  glory  of  my  art.  Oh !  what  are  the 
cold  shapes  of  this  tame  earth,  where  the  footsteps  of  the 
gods  have  vanished,  and  left  no  trace,  —  the  blemished 
forms,  the  debased  brows,  and  the  jarring  features,  to 
the  glorious  and  gorgeous  images  which  I  can  coi^jure 
up  at  my  will?  Away  with  human  beauties,  to  him 
whose  nights  are  haunted  with  the  forms  of  angels  and 
wanderers  from  the  stars,  the  spirits  of  all  things  lovely 
and  exalted  in  the  universe:  the  universe  as  it  was, — 
when  to  fountain,  and  stream,  and  hill,  and  to  every  tree 
which  the  summer  clothed,  was  allotted  the  vigil  of  a 
Nymph! — when  through  glade  and  by  waterfall,  at 
glossy  noontide,  or  under  the  silver  stars,  the  forms  of 
Grodhead  and  Spirit  were  seen  to  walk ;  when  the  sculptor 
modelled  his  mighty  work  from  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  Heaven,  and  the  poet  lay  in  the  shade  to  dream  of 
the  NaYad  and  the  Faun,  and  the  Olympian  dwellers 
whom  he  waked  in  rapture  to  behold ;  and  the  painter,  not 
as  now,  shaping  from  shadow  and  in  solitude  the  dim 
glories  of  his  heart,  caught  at  once  his  inspiration  from 
the  glow  of  earth  and  its  living  wanderers,  and,  lo,  the 
canvas  breathed  I  Oh!  what  are  the  dull  realities  and 
the  abortive  offspring  of  this  altered  and  humbled  world 
—  the  world  of  meaner  and  dwarfish  men  —  to  him  whose 
realms  are  peopled  with  visions  like  these  t  " 
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And  the  artist,  whose  ardor,  long  excited,  and  pent 
within,  had  at  last  thus  audibly,  and  to  Clarence's 
astonishment,  burst  forth,  paused  as  if  to  recall  himself 
from  his  wandering  enthusiasm.     Such  moments  of  ex- 
citement were,  indeed,  rare  with  him,   except  when 
utterly  alone,  and  even  then,  were  almost  invariably 
followed  by  that  depression  of  spirit  by  which  all  over- 
wrought susceptibility  is  succeeded.      A  change  came 
over  his  face,  like  that  of  a  cloud  when  the  sunbeam 
which  gilded,  leaves  it,  and,  with  a  slight  sigh  and  a 
subdued  tone,  he  resumed:  — 

"  So,  my  friend,  you  see  what  our  art  can  do  even  for 
the  humblest  professor,  when  I,  a  poor,  friendless, 
patronless  artist,  can  thus  indulge  myself  by  forgetting 
the  present.  But  I  have  not  yet  explained  to  you  the 
attitude  of  my  principal  figure ; ''  and  Warner  proceeded 
once  more  to  detail  the  particulars  of  his  intended 
picture.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  chosen  a 
fine,  though  an  arduous  subject:  it  was  the  "Trial  of 
Charles  I. ; "  and  as  the  painter,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  profession  and  the  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself, 
dwelt  upon  the  various  expressions  of  the  various  forms 
which  that  extraordinary  judgment-court  afforded,  no 
wonder  that  Clarence  forgot,  with  the  artist  himself, 
the  disadvantages  Warner  had  to  encounter,  in  the  in- 
experience of  an  unregulated  taste,  and  an  imperfect 
professional  education.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

All  mannen  take  a  tincture  from  oar  own. 
Or  come  discolored  throagh  oar  paasioDs  shown. 

POPI. 

What !  gfye  ap  llhert;^ ,  property,  and,  as  the  "  Gazetteer  **  says,  lie 
down  to  be  saddled  with  wooden  shoes.  — *  Vicar  of  Wak^fidd. 

Thbrb  was  something  in  the  melanclioly  and  reflective 
character  of  Warner  resemhling  that  of  Mordaunt.  Had 
they  lived  in  these  days,  perhaps  both  the  artist  and 
the  philosopher  had  been  poets.  But  (with  regard  to 
the  latter)  at  that  time  poetry,  was  not  the  customary 
vent  for  deep  thought  or  passionate  feeling.  Gray,  it 
is  true,  though  unjustly  condemned  as  artificial  and 
meretricious  in  his  style,  had  infused  into  the  scanty 
works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  immortality,  a  pathos 
and  a  richness  foreign  to  the  literature  of  the  age ;  and, 
subsequently,  Gtoldsmith,  in  the  affecting,  yet  somewhat 
enervate  simplicity  of  his  verse,  had  obtained  for  poetry 
a  brief  respite  from  a  school  at  once  declamatory  and 
powerless,  and  led  her  forth  for  a  "  Sunshine  Holiday,'' 
into  the  village  green,  and  under  the  hawthorn  shade. 
But,  though  the  softer  and  meeker  feelings  had  stmg* 
gled  into  a  partial  and  occasional  vent,  those  which  par* 
took  more  of  passion  and  of  thought,  the  deep,  the  wUd, 
the  fervid,  were  still  without  "the  music  of  a  voice." 
For  the  after  century  it  was  reserved  to  restore  what  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call  the  spirit  of  our  national  litera- 
ture ;  to  forsake  the  clinquant  of  the  French  mimickers 
of  classic  gold;  to  exchange  a  thrice^dulterated  Hippo- 
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crene  for  the  pure  well  of  Shakespeare  and  of  nature;  to 
clothe  philosophy  in  the  gorgeous  and  solemn  majesty  of 
appropriate  music;  and  to  invest  passion  with  a  language 
as  huming  as  its  thought  and  rapid  as  its  impulse.  At 
that  time  reflection  found  its  natural  channel  in  meta- 
physical inquiry  or  political  speculation;  hoth  valuable, 
perhaps,  but  neither  profound.  It  was  a  bold,  and  a  free, 
and  an  inquisitive  age,  but  not  one  in  which  thought  ran 
over  its  set  and  stationary  banks,  and  watered  even  the 
common  flowers  of  verse:  not  one  in  which  Lucretius 
could  have  embodied  the  dreams  of  Epicurus;  Shake- 
speare lavished  the  mines  of  a  superhuman  wisdom  upon 
his  &iiy  palaces  and  enchanted  isles ;  or  the  Beautifier  ^ 
of  this  common  earth  have  called  forth, — 

The  motion  of  the  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought; 

or  Disappointment  and  Satiety  have  hallowed  their  hu- 
man griefs  by  a  pathos  wrought  from  whatever  is  mag' 
nificent,  and  grand,  and  lovely  in  the  unknown  universe ; 
or  the  speculations  of  a  great,  but  visionary,'  mind  have 
raised,  upon  subtlety  and  doubt,  a  vast  and  irregular 
pile  of  verse,  full  of  dim-lighted  cells,  and  winding  gal- 
leries, in  which  what  treasures  lie  concealed!  That  was 
an  age  in  which  poetry  took  one  path,  and  contemplation 
another :  those  who  were  addicted  to  the  latter  pursued 
it  in  its  orthodox  roads;  and  many,  whom  nature,  per- 
haps, intended  for  poets,  the  wizard  custom  converted 
into  speculators  or  critics. 

It  was  this  which  gave  to  Algernon's  studies  their  pe- 
culiar hue ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  which  then  universally  prevailed,  directed  to  the 
creations  of  painting,  rather  than  those  of  poetry,  more 

1  Wordsworth.  *  Shelley. 
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really  congenial  to  his  powers,  the  intense  imagination 
and  passion  for  glory  which  marked  and  pervaded  the 
character  of  the  artist. 

But,  as  we  have  seen  that  that  passion  for  glory  made 
the  great  characteristic  difference  between  Clarence  and 
Warner,  so  also  did  that  passion  terminate  any  resem- 
blance which  Warner  bore  to  Algernon  Mordaunt.  With 
the  former,  a  rank  and  unwholesome  plant,  it  grew  up 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else ;  with  the  latter,  subdued  and 
regulated,  it  sheltered^  not  withered  the  virtues  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  With  Warner,  ambition  was 
a  passionate  desire  to  separate  himself  by  fame  from 
the  herd  of  other  men;  with  Mordaunt,  to  bind  himself 
by  charity  yet  closer  to  his  kind:  with  the  one  it  pro- 
duced a  disgust  to  his  species;  with  the  other,  a  pity 
and  a  love :  with  the  one,  power  was  the  badge  of  distinc- 
tion; with  the  other,  the  means  to  bless!  But  our  story 
lingers. 

It  was  now  the  custom  of  Warner  to  spend  the  whole 
day  at  his  work,  and  wander  out  with  Clarence,  when 
the  evening  darkened,  to  snatch  a  brief  respite  of  exer- 
cise and  air.  Often,  along  the  lighted  and  populous 
streets,  would  the  two  young  and  unfriended  competitors 
for  this  world's  high  places,  roam  with  the  varioiis  crowd, 
moralizing  as  they  went,  or  holding  dim  conjecture  upon 
their  destinies  to  be.  And  often  would  they  linger  be- 
neath the  portico  of  some  house  where,  ''  haunted  with 
great  resort,"  Pleasure  and  Pomp  held  their  nightly 
revels,  to  listen  to  the  music  that^  through  the  open  win- 
dows, stole  over  the  rare  exotics  with  which  wealth 
mimics  the  southern  scents,  and  floated,  mellowing  by 
distance,  along  the  unworthy  streets;  and  while  they 
stood  together,  silent^  and  each  feeding  upon  separate 
thoughts,  the  artist's  pale  lip  would  curl  with  scorn,  as 
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he  heaid  the  laugh  and  the  soimds  of  a  irivolouB  and 
hollow  mirth  ring  from  the  crowd  within,  and  startle  the 
air  from  the  silver  spell  which  music  had  laid  upon  it. 
"These,"  would  he  say  to  Clarence, —  ''these  are  the 
dupes  of  the  same  fever  as  ourselves:  like  us,  they  strive, 
and  toil,  and  vex  their  little  lives  for  a  distinction  from 
their  race.  Amhition  comes  to  them,  as  to  all ;  hut  they 
throw  for  a  different  prize  than  we  do:  theirs  is  the 
honor  of  a  day,  ours  is  immortality;  yet  they  take  the 
same  lahor,  and  are  consumed  hy  the  same  care.  And, 
fools  that  they  are,  with  their  gilded  names  and  their 
gaudy  trappings,  they  would  shrink  in  disdain  from  that 
comparison  with  us  which  we,  with  a  juster  fastidious- 
ness, hlush  at  this  moment  to  acknowledge." 

From  these  scenes  they  would  rove  on,  and,  hoth  de- 
lighting in  contrast,  enter  some  squaUd  and  ohscure 
quarter  of  the  city.  There,  one  nighty  qidet  observers 
of  their  kind,  they  paused  beside  a  group  congregated 
together  by  some  common  cause  of  obscene  merriment  or 
unholy  fellowship, —  a  group  on  which  low  vice  had  set 
her  sordid  and  hideous  stamp, —  to  gaze  and  draw  strange 
humors  or  a  motley  moral  from  that  depth  and  ferment 
of  human  nature  into  whose  sink  the  thousand  streams 
of  civilization  had  poured  their  dregs  and  offal. 

"You  survey  these,"  said  the  painter,  marking  each 
with  the  curious  eye  of  his  profession:  "  they  are  a  base 
horde,  it  is  true;  but  they  have  their  thirst  of  fame, 
their  aspirations  even  in  the  abyss  of  crime,  or  the 
loathsomeness  of  famished  want.  Down  in  yon  cellar, 
where  a  fartliing  rushUght  glimmers  upon  haggard 
cheeks,  distorted  with  the  idiotcy  of  drink ;  there  in  that 
foul  attic,  from  whose  casement  you  see  the  beggar's 
rags  hang  to  dry,  or  rather  to  crumble  in  the  reeking  and 
filthy  air;  farther  on,  within  those  walls  which,  black 
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and  heavy  as  the  hearts  they  hide,  close  our  miaeiaUo 
prospect;  there,  even  there,  in  the  mildewed  dungeon, 
in  the  felon's  cell,  on  the  very  scaffold  self, —  Ambition 
hugs  her  own  hope,  or  scowls  upon  her  own  despair. 
Yes!  the  inmates  of  those  walls  had  their  perilous  game 
of  honor,  their  *  hazard  of  ihe  die, '  m  which  vice  was 
triumph,  and  infamy  success.  We  do  but  share  their 
passion,  though  we  direct  it  to  a  better  object." 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  as  his  thoughts  flowed  into  a 
somewhat  different  channel  of  his  character,  Warner 
continued,  "  We  have  now  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  mankind :  they  who  riot  in  palaces,  and 
they  who  make  mirth  hideous  in  rags  and  hovels;  own 
that  it  is  but  a  poor  survey  in  either.  Can  we  be  con- 
temptible with  these,  or  loathsome  with  those  f  Or 
rather  have  we  not  a  nobler  spark  within  us  which 
we  have  but  to  fan  into  a  flame  that  shall  bum  forever, 
when  these  miserable  meteors  sink  into  the  corruption 
from  which  they  rise  1 " 

"But,"  observed  Clarence,  "these  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes: the  pinnacle  of  civilization  too  worn  and  bare 
for  any  more  noble  and  vigorous  fruit,  and  the  base  upon 
which  the  cloud  descends  in  rain  and  storm.  Look  to 
the  central  portion  of  society;  there  the  soil  is  more 
genial,  and  its  produce  more  rich." 

"  Is  it  so,  in  truth ?  "  answered  Warner;  "  pardon  me, 
I  believe  not;  the  middling  classes  are  as  human  as  the 
rest.  There  is  the  region, — the  heart  of  Avarice, — 
systematized,  spreading,  rotting,  the  very  fung^  and 
leprosy  of  social  states;  suspicion,  craft,  hjrpocrisy,  ser- 
vility to  the  greats  oppression  to  the  low,  the  waxlike 
mimicry  of  courtly  vices,  the  hardness  of  flint  to  humble 
woes;  thought,  feeling,  the  faculties  and  impulses  of 
man,  all  ulcered  into  one  great  canker, — gain;— these 
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make  the  general  character  of  the  middling  class,  the 
nnleayened  mass  of  that  mediocrity  which  it  has  been 
the  wisdom  of  the  shallow  to  applaud.  Pah !  we  too  are 
of  this  class,  this  potter's  earth,  this  paltry  mixture  of 
mud  and  stone ;  but  wsy  my  friend,  we  will  knead  gold 
into  our  clay." 

"  Blit  look,  *'  said  Clarence,  pointing  to  the  group  b^ 
fore  them,  — "  look :  yon  wretched  mother,  whose  voice 
an  instant  ago  uttered  the  coarsest  accents  of  maudlin 
and  intoxicated  prostitution,  is  now  fostering  her  infant, 
with  a  fondness  stamped  upon  her  worn  cheek  and 
hollow  eye  which  might  shame  the  nice  maternity  of 
nobles;  and  there,  too,  yon  wretch  whom,  in  the  reck- 
less effirontery  of  hardened  abandonment,  we  ourselves 
heard  a  few  minutes  since  boast  of  his  dexterity  in  theft, 
and  openly  exhibit  his  token,  —  look,  he  is  now,  with  a 
Samaritan's  own  charity,  giving  the  very  goods  for  which 
his  miserable  life  was  risked  to  that  attenuated  and 
starving  stripling!  Ko,  Warner,  no!  even  this  mass  is 
not  xmleavened.  The  vilest  infamy  is  not  too  deep  for 
the  Seraph  Virtue  to  descend  and  illumine  its  abyss !  " 

"Out  on  the  weak  fools!"  said  the  artist,  bitterly: 
"  it  would  be  something,  if  they  could  be  consistent  even 
in  crime!  "  and,  placing  his  arm  in  Linden's,  he  drew 
him  away. 

As  the  picture  grew  beneath  the  painter's  hand, 
Clarence  was  much  struck  with  the  outline  and  expres- 
sion of  countenance  given  to  the  regicide  Bradshaw. 

"  They  are  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  living  origi- 
nal from  whom  I  have  borrowed  them,"  said  Warner, 
in  answer  to  Clarence's  remark  upon  the  sternness  of  the 
features.  "But  that  original,  a  relation  of  mine,  is 
coming  here  to-day,  —  you  shall  see  him." 

While  Warner  was  yet  speaking,  the  person  in  que»- 
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tion  entered.  His  were,  indeed,  the  form  and  face 
worthy  to  be  seized  by  the  painter.  The  peculiarity  of 
hia  character  made  him  affect  a  plainness  of  dress  un- 
usual to  the  day,  and  approaching  to  the  simplicity,  but 
not  the  neatness,  of  Quakerism.  fiLis  hair  —  then,  with 
all  the  better  ranks,  a  principal  object  of  cultivation  — 
was  wild,  dishevelled,  and,  in  wiry  flakes  of  the  sablest 
hue,  rose  abruptly  from  a  forehead  on  which  either 
thought  or  passion  had  written  its  annals  with  an  iron 
pen;  the  lower  part  of  the  brow,  which  overhung  the 
eye,  was  singularly  sharp  and  prominent;  while  the  lines, 
or  rather  furrows,  traced  under  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
spoke  somewhat  of  exhaustion  and  internal  fatigue.  But 
this  expression  was  contrasted  and  contradicted  by  the 
firmly-compressed  lip ;  the  lighted,  steady,  stem  eye ;  the 
resolute  and  even  stubborn  front,  joined  to  proportionr 
strikingly  athletic,  and  a  stature  of  uncommon  height. 

"  Well,  Wolfe, "  said  the  young  painter  to  the  person 
we  have  described,  "  it  is  indeed  a  kindness  to  give  me  8 
second  sitting. '' 

'' Tush,  boy! ''  answered  Wolfe:  "all  men  have  theii 
vain  points,  and  I  own  that  I  am  not  ill  pleased  that 
these  rugged  features  should  be  assigned,  even  in  fancy, 
to  one  of  the  noblest  of  those  men  who  judged  the 
mightiest  cause  in  which  a  country  was  ever  plaintiff  a 
tyrant  criminal,  and  a  world  witness!  " 

While  Wolfe  was  yet  speaking,  his  countenance,  so 
naturally  harsh,  took  a  yet  sterner  aspect^  and  the  artist^ 
by  a  happy  touch,  succeeded  in  transferring  it  to  the 
canvas. 

"  But,  after  all, "  continued  Wolfe,  "  it  shames  me  to 
lend  aid  to  an  art  frivolous  in  itself,  and  almost  culpable 
in  times  when  Freedom  wants  the  head  to  design,  and, 
perhaps,  the  hand  to  execute  far  other  and  nobler  works 
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thftn  the  bbuBoning  of  her  past  deeds  upon  perishaUe 
canvas.'' 

A  momentary  anger  at  the  slight  put  upon  his  art 
crossed  the  pale  hrow  of  the  artist;  bat  he  remembered 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  oontinned  his  work  in 
silence. 

**  You  consider  then,  m^  that  these  are  times  in  which 
liberty  is  attacked  f  "  said  Clarence. 

"^  Attacked?"  repeated  WoHe, —"^  attacked  I  "^  and 
then  suddenly  sinking  his  voice  into  a  sort  of  sneer; 
**  why,  since  the  event  which  this  painting  is  designed  to 
commemorate,  —  I  know  not  if  we  have  ever  had  one 
solitary  gleam  of  liberty  break  along  the  great  chaos  of 
jarring  prejudice  and  barbarous  law  which  we  term, 
forsooth,  a  glorious  constitution.  Liberty  attacked!  no, 
boy,  —  but  it  is  a  time  when  liberty  may  be  gained.  "^ 

Perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  excited  politics  of 
the  day,  or  the  growing  and  mighty  spirit  which  then 
stirred  through  the  minds  of  men,  Clarence  remained 
silent;  but  his  evident  attention  flattered  the  fierce 
republican,  and  he  proceeded. 

''Ay,''  he  said  slowly,  and  as  if  drinking  in  a  deep 
and  stem  joy  from  his  conviction  in  the  truth  of  the 
words  he  uttered,^ ''ay,  I  have  wandered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  I  have  warmed  my  soul  at  the  fires 
which  lay  hidden  under  its  quiet  sur&ce ;  I  have  been  in 
the  city  and  the  desert,  —  the  herded  and  banded  crimes 
of  the  Old  World,  and  the  scattered,  but  bold  hearts 
which  are  found  among  the  savannahs  of  the  New,  — 
and  in  either  I  have  beheld  that  seed  sown,  which,  from 
a  mustard-grain  too  scanty  for  a  bird's  beak,  shall  grow 
up  to  be  a  shelter  and  a  home  for  the  whole  family  of 
man.  I  have  looked  upon  the  thrones  of  kings,  and  lol 
the  anointed  ones  were  in  purple  and  festive  pomp;  and 
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I  looked  beneath  the  thrones,  and  I  saw  want  and 
hunger  and  despairing  wrath  gnawing  the  foundations 
away.  I  have  stood  in  the  streets  of  that  great  city 
where  mirth  seems  to  hold  an  eternal  jubilee,  and  be- 
held the  noble  riot  while  the  peasant  starved;  and  the 
priest  build  altars  to  Mammon,  piled  from  the  earnings 
of  groaning  labor,  and  cemented  with  blood  and  tears. 
But  I  looked  farther,  and  saw,  in  the  rear,  chains 
sharpened  into  swords,  misery  ripening  into  justice,  and 
famine  darkening  into  revenge ;  and  I  laughed  as  I  be- 
held, for  I  knew  that  the  day  of  the  oppressed  was  at 
hand." 

Somewhat  awed  by  the  prophetic  tone,  though  re- 
volted by  what  seemed  to  him  the  nove%  and  the 
fierceness,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  republican,  Clarence, 
after  a  brief  pause,  said,  — 

"  And  what  of  our  own  country  t " 

Wolfe's  brow  darkened.  "The  oppression  here,** 
said  he,  "has  not  been  so  weighty,  therefore  the  reac- 
tion will  be  less  strong;  the  parties  are  more  blended, 
therefore  their  separation  will  be  more  arduous;  the 
extortion  is  less  strained,  therefore  the  endurance  will  be 
more  meek;  but,  soon  or  late,  the  struggle  must  come: 
bloody  will  it  be,  if  the  strife  be  even;  gentle  and  lasting^ 
if  the  people  predominate.'' 

"  And  if  the  rulers  be  the  strongest?  "  said  Clarence. 

"The  struggle  will  be  renewed,"  replied  Wolfe, 
doggedly. 

"You  still  attend  ttioee  oratorical  meetings^  coosin, 
I  think? "  said  Warner. 

"I  do,"  said  Wolfe;  "and  if  you  are  not  so  utterly 
absorbed  in  your  vain  and  idle  art  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  all  things  nobler,  you  will  leain  yourself  to  take 
interest  in  what  concerns,  —  I  will  not  say  your  country, 
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bat — mankind.     For  you,  young  man  **  (and  the  repub-  i 

lican  turned  to  Clarence),  "  I  would  fam  hope  that  life 

has  not  already  been  diverted  from  the  greatest  of  human 

objects;  if  so,    come  to-morrow  night  to  our  assembly, 

and  learn  from  worthier  lips  than  mine  the  precepts  and 

the  hopes  for  which  good  men  live  or  die." 

"  I  will  come  at  all  events  to  listen,  if  not  to  leani, " 
said  Clarence,  eagerly,  for  his  curiosity  was  excited. 
And  the  republican,  having  now  fulfilled  the  end  of  his 
Tisit,  rose  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Bound  to  suffer  penecation 
And  martyrdom  with  resolution, 
T*  oppose  himself  tigadnst  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  the  incensed  state. 

Hudibraa, 

BoBN  of  respectable  though  not  wealthy  parents,  John 
Wolfe  was  one  of  those  fiery  and  daring  spirits  which, 
previons  to  some  mighty  revolution,  fate  seems  to  scatter 
over  various  parts  of  the  earth,  even  those  removed  from 
the  predestined  explosion:  heralds  of  the  events  in  which 
they  are  fitted,  though  not  fated,  to  be  actors.  The 
period  at  which  he  is  presented  to  the  reader  was  one 
considerably  prior  to  that  French  Bevolution  so  much 
debated  and  so  little  understood.  But  some  such  events 
though  not  foreseen  by  the  common,  had  been  already 
foreboded  by  the  more  enlightened  eye ;  and  Wolfe,  from 
a  protracted  residence  in  France,  among  the  most  discon- 
tented of  its  freer  spirits,  had  brought  hope  to  that 
burning  enthusiasm  which  had  long  made  the  pervading 
passion  of  his  existence. 

Bold  to  ferocity,  generous  in  devotion  to  folly  in 
self-sacrifice,  unflinching  in  his  tenets  to  a  degree  which 
rendered  their  ardor  ineffectual  to  all  times,  because 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  present,  Wolfe  was  one  of 
those  zealots  whose  very  virtues  have  the  semblance  of 
vice,  and  whose  very  capacities  for  danger  become  harm- 
less from  the  rashness  of  their  excess. 

It  was  not  among  the  philosophers  and  reasoners  of 
France  that  Wolfe  had  drawn  strength  to  bis  opinions: 
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whateyer  such  companions  might  have  done  to  his 
tenets,  they  would  at  least  have  moderated  his  actions. 
The  philosopher  may  aid  or  expedite  a  change,  but 
never  does  the  philosopher  in  any  age  or  of  any  sect  coun- 
tenance a  crime.  But  of  philosophers  Wolfe  knew  little, 
and  probably  despised  them  fpr  their  temperance :  it  was 
among  fanatics,  ignorant  but  imaginative,  that  he  liad 
strengthened  the  love  without  comprehending  the  nature 
of  republicanism.  Like  Lucian's  painter,  whose  flattery 
portrayed  the  one-eyed  prince  in  profile,  he  viewed  only 
that  side  of  the  question  in  which  there  was  no  defect, 
and  gave  beauty  to  the  whole  by  concealing  the  half. 
Thus,  though  on  his  return  to  England  herding  with 
the  common  class  of  his  reforming  brethren,  Wolfe  pos- 
sessed  many  peculiarities  and  distinctions  of  character 
which,  in  rendering  him  strikingly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  novelist,  must  serve  as  a  caution  to  the 
reader  not  to  judge  of  the  class  by  the  individual. 

With  a  class  of  republicans  in  England  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  to  support  their  cause  by  reasoning. 
With  Wolfe,  whose  mind  was  little  wedded  to  logic, 
all  was  the  oi&pring  of  turbulent  feelings,  which,  in 
rejecting  argument,  substituted  declamation  for  syllogism. 
This  effected  a  powerful  and  irreconcilable  distinction 
between  Wolfe  and  the  better  part  of  his  comrades ;  for 
the  habits  of  oool  reasoning,  whether  true  or  false,  are 
little  likely  to  bias  the  mind  towards  those  crimes  to 
which  Wolfe's  irregulated  emotions  might  possibly 
urge  him,  and  give  to  the  characters  to  which  they  are 
a  sort  of  common  denominator  something  of  method  and 
much  of  similarity.  But  the  feelings  —  those  orators 
which  allow  no  calculation,  and  baffle  the  tameness  of 
comparison  —  rendered  Wolfe  alone,  unique,  eccentric  in 
opinion  or  actioUi  whether  of  vice  or  virtue. 
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Private  ties  frequently  moderate  the  ardor  of  oar 
public  enthusiasm.  Wolfe  had  none.  His  nearest  re- 
lation was  Warner,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
with  the  pensive  and  contemplative  artist  he  had  very 
little  in  common.  He  had  never  married,  nor  had  ever 
seemed  to  wander  from  his  stem  and  sterile  path  in  the 
most  transient  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  sense.  Inflex- 
ibly honest,  rigidly  austere, —  in  his  moral  character  his 
bitterest  enemies  could  detect  no  flaw,  —  poor,  even  to 
indigence,  he  had  invariably  refused  all  overtures  of  the 
government;  thrice  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for 
his  doctrines,  no  fear  of  a  future,  no  remembrance  of 
the  past  punishment  could  ever  silence  his  bitter  elo- 
quence or  moderate  the  passion  of  his  distempered  zeal; 
kindly,  though  rude,  his  scanty  means  were  ever  shared 
by  the  less  honest  and  disinterested  followers  of  his 
faith;  and  he  had  been  known  for  days  to  deprive  him- 
self of  food,  and  for  nights  of  shelter,  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  food  and  shelter  to  another. 

Such  was  the  man  doomed  to  forsake,  through  a'long 
and  wasted  life,  every  substantial  blessing,  in  pursuit  of 
a  shadowy  good;  with  the  warmest  benevolence  in  his 
hearty  to  relinquish  private  affections,  and  to  brood  even 
to  madness  over  public  offences,  — to  sacrifice  everything, 
in  a  generous  though  erring  devotion,  for  that  freedom 
whose  cause,  instead  of  promoting,  he  was  calculated  to 
retard;  and,  while  he  believed  himself  the  martyr  of  a 
high  and  uncompromising  virtue,  to  close  his  career  with 
the  greatest  of  human  crimes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Faith,  methinks  his  humor  is  good,  and  his  pane  will  bay  good 
company.  —  The  Parson's  Wedding, 

When  Clarence  retanied  home,  after  the  conversation 
recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  he  found  a  note  from  Tal- 
bot, inviting  him  to  meet  some  friends  of  the  latter  at 
snpper  that  evening.  It  was  the  first  time  Clarence  had 
been  asked,  and  he  looked  forward  with  some  curiosity 
and  impatience  to  the  hour  appointed  in  the  note. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  jealous  ran- 
cor felt  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copperas  on  hearing  of  this 
distinction,  —  a  distinction  which  **  the  perfect  courtier  ** 
had  never  once  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

Mrs.  Copperas  tossed  her  head,  too  indignant  for 
words;  and  the  stock-jobber,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  affirmed,  with  a  meaning  air,  ''that  he  dared  say, 
after  all,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  so  rich  as  he 
gave  out." 

On  entering  Talbot's  drawing-room,  Clarence  found 
about  seven  or  eight  people  assembled:  their  names,  in 
proclaiming  the  nature  of  the  party,  indicated  that  the 
aim  of  the  host  was  to  combine  aristocracy  and  talent. 
The  literary  acquirements  and  worldly  tact  of  Talbot^ 
joined  to  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and 
fortune,  enabled  him  to  effect  this  object,  so  desirable  in 
polished  society,  &r  better  than  we  generally  find  it 
effected  now.  The  conversation  of  these  guests  waa 
ligbt  and  various.  The  last  hon  mot  of  Chesterfield, 
the  last  sarcasm  of  Horace  Walpole,  Groldsmith'e  **  TiaT- 
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eller,"  Slienstone's  "  Pastorals,"  and  the  attempt  of  Mrs. 
Montagu  to  bring  Shakespeare  into  fashion,  —  in  all 
these  subjects  the  graceful  wit  and  exquisite  taste  of 
Talbot  shone  pre-eminent;  and  he  had  almost  succeeded 
in  convincing  a  profoimd  critic  that  Oray  was  a  poet 
more  likely  to  live  than  Mason,  when  the  servant 
announced  supper. 

That  was  the  age  for  suppers !  Happy  age !  Meal  of 
ease  and  mirth;  when  wine  and  night  lit  the  lamp  of 
wit!  Oh,  what  precious  things  were  said  and  looked  at 
those  banquets  of  the  soul!  There,  epicurism  was  in 
the  lip  as  well  as  the  palate,  and  one  had  humor  for  a 
hors  d'cBUvre^  and  repartee  for  an  entremet.  In  dinner 
there  is  something  too  pompous,  too  formal,  for  the 
true  ease  of  table  talk.  One's  intellectual  appetite,  like 
the  physical,  is  coarse  but  dull.  At  dinner  one  is  fit 
only  for  eating;  after  dinner  only  for  politics.  But 
supper  was  a  glorious  relic  of  the  ancients.  The  bustle 
of  the  day  had  thoroughly  wound  up  the  spirit^  and 
every  stroke  upon  the  dial-plate  of  wit  was  true  to  the 
genius  of  the  hour.  The  wallet  of  diurnal  anecdote  was 
full,  and  craved  unloading.  The  great  meal  —  that  vul- 
gar first  love  of  the  appetite — was  over,  and  one  now 
only  flattered  it  into  coquetting  with  another.  The 
mind,  disengaged  and  free,  was  no  longer  absorbed  in 
a  cutlet  or  burdened  witii  a  joint.  The  gourmand 
carried  the  nicety  of  his  physical  perception  to  his 
moral,  and  applauded  a  ban  mot  instead  of  a  bonne 
boiLche. 

Then,  too,  one  had  no  necessity  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
thought  for  the  after  evening;  supper  was  the  final  con- 
summation, the  glorious  funeral  pyre  of  the  day.  One 
could  be  merry  till  bed-time  without  an  interregnum. 
Nay,  if  in  the  ardor  of  convivialism  one  did,  —  I  merely 
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hint  at  the  poBsrbility  of  such  an  events  — if  one  did 
exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  strict  ebriety,  and  open  the 
heart  with  a  ruby  key,  one  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  cold,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  warm  looks  of  ladies  in 
the  dxa  wing-room ;  no  fear  that  an  impradent  word,  in 
the  amatory  fondness  of  the  fermented  blood,  might  ex- 
pose one  to  matrimony  and  settlements.  There  was  no 
tame  trite  medium  of  propriety  and  suppressed  confi- 
dence, no  bridge  from  board  to  bed,  over  which  a  false 
step  (and  your  wine  cup  is  a  marvellous  corruptor  of 
ambulatory  rectitude)  might  precipitate  into  an  irrecov- 
erable abyss  of  perilous  communication  or  unwholesome 
truth.  One's  pillow  became  at  once  the  legitimate  and 
natural  bourn  to  "the  overheated  brain;"  and  the 
generous  rashness  of  the  conatorial  reveller  was  not 
damped  by  untimeous  caution  or  ignoble  calculation. 

But  **  we  have  changed  all  that  now : "  sobriety  has 
become  the  successor  of  suppers;  the  great  ocean  of 
moral  encroachment  has  not  left  us  one  little  island  of 
refuge.  Miserable  supper-lovers  that  we  are,  like  the 
native  Indians  of  America,  a  scattered  and  daily  disap- 
pearing race,  we  wander  among  strange  customs,  and 
behold  the  innovating  and  invading  dinner  spread  gradu- 
ally over  the  very  space  of  time  in  which  the  nugesty  of 
supper  once  reigned  undisputed  and  supreme  I 

"  0  ye  heavens,  be  kind, 
And  feel,  thou  earth,  for  this  afflicted  race."  ^ 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  the  table,  Clarence's  notice 
was  arrested  by  a  somewhat  suspicious  and  unpleasing 
occurrence.  The  supper  room  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  one  of  the  win- 
dows facing  the  small  garden,  was  left  open.    Through 

1  Wordsworth. 
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this  window  Clarence  distinctly  saw  the  face  of  a  man 
look  into  the  room  for  one  instant^  with  a  prying  and 
curious  gaze,  and  then  as  instantly  disappear.  As  no 
one  else  seemed  to  remark  this  incident^  and  the  general 
attention  was  somewhat  noisily  engrossed  by  the  subject 
of  conversation,  Clarence  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 
mention  a  circumstance  for  which  the  impertinence  of 
any  neighboring  servant  or  drunken  passer-by  might 
easily  account.  An  apprehension,  however,  of  a  more 
unpleasant  nature  shot  across  him,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  costly  plate  which  Talbot  rather  ostentatiously  dis- 
played, and  then  glanced  to  the  single  and  aged  servant, 
who  was,  besides  lus  master,  the  only  male  inmate  of 
the  house.  Nor  could  he  help  saying  to  Talbot^  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  that  he  wondered  he  was  not 
afraid  of  hoarding  so  many  articles  of  value  in  a  house  at 
once  lonely  and  ill-guarded. 

''  Ill-guarded !  "  said  Talbot^  rather  afEironted,  "*  why,  I 
and  my  servant  always  sleep  here  I  "         » 

To  this  Clarence  thought  it  neither  prudent  nor  welt 
bred  to  offer  further  remark. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Meetings,  or  pnUic  caUs,  he  nerez  miflied. 
To  dictate  often,  always  to  aaaiBt 

To  luB  experience  and  bla  natthe  aenae, 
He  joined  a  bold,  imperiona  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  stem  look  of  men  informed  and  wise^ 
A  fall  command  of  featnre,  heart,  and  eje&, 
'  An  awe-eompeUing  frown,  and  fear-inspiring  iiie. 

) 

t 

THsnezt  evening  Ckrence,  mindful. of  Wolfe's 'invitfr- 
tion,  inquired  from  Warner  (who  repaid  the  contempt 
of  the  republican  for  the  painter's  calling  by  a  similar 
feeling  for  the  zealot's)  the  direction  of  the  oratorical 
meeting,  and  repaired  there  alone.  It  was  the  most 
celebrated  club  (of  that  description)  of  the  day,  and  well 
worth  attending,  as  a  gratificatipn  to  the  curiosity,  if  not 
an  improvement  to  the  mind. 

On  entering,  he  found  himself  in  a  long  room,  toler- 
ably weU  lighted,  and  still  better  filled*  The  sleepy 
countenances  of  the  audience,  the  whispered  oonversa- 
tioQ  carried  on  at .  scattered  intervals,  the  listless  atti- 
tudes of  some,  the  frequent  yawns  of  others,  the  eagei^ 
ness  with  which  attention  yraA  attraeted  to  the  opeiaing 
door,  when  it  admitted  some  new  olject  of  interrat^  the 
desperate  resplution  with  which  some  of  the  more  enei^ 
getic  tuzaed  themselves  towards  the  orator,  and  then, 
with  a  faint  ahake  of  the  head,  turned  themselves  again 
hopelessly  away, —  were  all  signs  that  denoted  that  no 
very    eloquent   deolaimer   was   in    possession  of    the 
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"  house.''  It  was,  indeed,  a  singularly  dull,  monotonous 
voice  which,  arising  from  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
dragged  itself  on  towards  the  middle,  and  expired  with 
a  sighing  sound  before  it  reached  the  end.  The  &ce  of 
the  speaker  suited  his  vocal  powers :  it  was  small,  mean, 
and  of  a  round  stupidity,  without  anything  even  in  fault 
that  could  possibly  command  attention,  or  even  the  ex- 
citement of  disapprobation;  the  very  garments  of  the 
orator  seemed  dull  and  heavy,  and,,  like  the  Melancholy 
of  Milton,  had  a ''leaden  look."  Kow  and  then  some 
words  more  emphatic  than  others, —  stones  breaking,  as  it 
were,  with  a  momentary  splash  the  stagnation  of  the 
heavy  stream, — produced  from  three  very  quiet^  un- 
happy-looking persons,  seated  next  to  the  speaker,  hia 
immediate  friends,  three  single  inaolated  ''hears!'' 

The  force  of  Mendship  could  no  farther  go. 

At  last  the  orator  having  spoken  through,  Baidenlj 
stopped ;  the  whole  meeting  seemed  as  if  a  weight  had 
been  taken  from  it;  there  was  a  general  buzz  of  awak- 
ened energy,  each  stretched  his  limbs,  and  resettled  him- 
self in  his  place, 

And  taming  to  bis  neighbor,  said,  '*  B^oioe  I " 

A  pause  endued;  the  chairman  looked  round, — the 
eyes  of  the  meeting  followed  those  of  their  president, 
with  a  universal  and  palpable  impatience,  towards  an 
obscure  comer  of  th6  room:  the  pause  deepened  for  one 
moment,  and  then  was  broken;  a  voice  aried  "  Wolfe  I  " 
and  at  that  signal  the  whole  room  shook  with  the  name. 
The  place  which  Clarence  had  taken  did  not  allow  him 
to  see  the  object  d  these  cries  till  he  rose  from  hisiitQar 
tion,  and,  passing  two  rows  of  benches,  stood  forth  in 
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the  middle  space  ci  the  room;  theiii  from  one  to  one, 
went  round  the  general  roai  of  applause;  feet  stamped, 
hands  dapped,  umbrellas  set  their  sharp  points  to  the 
ground,  and  walking-sticks  thumped  themselves  out  of 
shape  in  the  universal  clamor.  Tall,  gaunt,  and  erect, 
the  speaker  possessed,  even  in  the  mere  proportions  of 
his  frame,  that  physical  power  which  never  fails,  in  a 
popular  assembly,  to  gain  attention  to  mediocrity,  and  to 
throw  dignity  over  faults.  He  looked  very  slowly  round 
the  room,  remaining  perfectly  still  and  motionless,  till 
the  clamor  of  applause  had  entirely  subsided,  and  every 
ear,  Olaronce^s  no  less  eagerly  l^ian  the  rest,  was  stiainedi 
and  thirsting  to  catch  the  first  syllables  of  his  voice. 

It  was  then  with  a  low,  very  deep,  and  somewhat 
hoarse  tone  that  he  began;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
spoken  for  several  minutes  that  the  iron  exprossion  of  his 
fiice  altered,  that  the  drooping  hand  was  raised,  and  that 
the  suppressed,  yet  powerful  voice  began  to  expand  and 
vary  in  its  volume.  He  had  then  entered  upon  a  new 
department  of  his  subject.  The  question  was  connected 
with  the  English  constitution,  and  Wolfe  was  now  pre- 
paring to  put  forth,  in  long  and  blackened  array,  the 
alleged  evils  of  an  aristocratical  form  of  government. 
Then  it  was  as  if  the  bile  and  bitterness  of  years  wero 
poured  forth  in  a  terrible  and  stormy  wrath,  then  his 
action  became  vehement,  and  his  eye  flashed  forth  unut- 
terable firo;  his  voice,  solemn,  swelling  and  increasing 
with  each  tone  in  its  height  and  depth,  filled,  as  with 
something  palpable  and  perceptible,  the  shaking  walls. 
The  listeners, — a  various  and  unconnected  group,  bound 
by  no  tie  of  faith  or  of  party,  many  attracted  by  curiosity, 
many  by  the  hope  of  ridicule :  some  abhorring  the  tenets 
expressed,  and  nearly  all  disapproving  their  principles 
or  doubting  their  wisdom,  —  the  listeners,  certainly  not 
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a  group  previouBly  formed  or  moulded  into  eUthusiaam, 
ibecame  rapt  aud  earnest,  their  very  breath  forsook 
them. 

Linden  had  never  before  that  night  heard  a  public 
speaker;  but  he  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  rather  calculat- 
ing mind,  and  his  early  habits  of  decision,  and  the  pre- 
mature cultivation  of  .his  intellect^  rendered  him  little 
susceptible,  in  general,  to  the  impressions  of  the  vulgar; 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  hurried  away  by 
the  streain,  and  found  that  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
speaker  did  not  allow  him  even  time  for  the  dissent  and 
disapprobation  which  his  republican  maxims  and  fiery 
denunciations  perpetually  excited*  in  a  mind  aristooratio 
both  by  creed  and  education.  At  kngth,  after  a  perora- 
tion of  impetuoufl  and  magnificent  invective,  the  orator 
oeased* 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause  that  followed,  Obrenoe 
left  the  assembly;  he  could  not  endipre  the  thought  that 
any  duller  or.  more  commonplace  speaker  should  fritter 
away  the  spell  which  yet  bound  and  engrossed  his 
spirit. 
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CHAPTEB  XVin. 

Jit  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  small  door,  which  gave  way 
before  Nigel,  as  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  scene  of  action, 
a  cocked  pistol  in  one  hand,  eta  —  Portune$  of  Nigel, 

Ths  night,  though  not  utterly  dark^  was  londeted  capri* 
cioufl  md-dim  by  alternate  wind  and  rain;  and  Clarence 
was  delayed  in  his  return  homeward  by  seeking  ocea- 
sional  shelter  from  the  rapid  and  heavy  showers  which 
hurried  by.  It  was  during  one  of  the  temporary  cessa- 
tions of  the  rain  that  he  reached  Copperas  Bower,  and 
while  he  was  searching  in  his  pockets  for  the  key  which 
was  to  admit  him,  he  observed  two  men  loitering  about 
his  neighbor's  house.  The  light  was  not  sufficient  to 
give  him  more  than  a  scattered  and  imperfect  view  of 
their  motions.  Somewhat  alarmed,  he  stood  for  several 
moments  at  the  door,  watching  them  as  well  as  he  was 
Me;  nor  did  he  enter  the  house  till  the  loiterers  had 
left  their  suspicious  position,  and,  walking  onwards, 
were  hid  mtirely  from  him  by  the  distance  and 
darkness. 

"  It  really  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  Talbot/'  thought 
Clarence,'  as  he  ascended  to  his  apartment,  ^  to  keep  so 
many  valuables,  and  only  one  servant,  and  that  one  as 
old  as  himself  too.  However,  as  I  am  by  no  means 
sleepy,  and  my  room  is  by  no  means  cool,  I  may  as  well 
open  my  window,  and  see  if  those  idle  fellows  make 
their  reappearance.''  Suiting  the  action  to  the  thought 
Clarence  opened  his  little  casement,  and  leaned  wist- 
fully out. 
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He  had  no  light  in  his  room,  for  none  was  ever  left 
for  him.  This  circumstance,  however,  of  course  enahled 
him  the  hetter  to  penetrate  the  dimness  and  haze  of  the 
night,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  fluttering  lamps,  he  was 
enabled  to  take  a  general,  though  not  minute  survey 
of  the  scene  below. 

I  think  I  have  before  said  that  there  was  a  garden 
between  Talbot's  house  and  Copperas  Bower;  this  was 
bounded  by  a  wall,  which  confined  Talbot's  peculiar 
territory  of  garden,  and  this  wall,  describing  a  paralldo* 
gram,  faced  also  the  road.  It  contained  two  entrances, 
—  one  the  principal  adytus,  in  the  shape  of  a  comely 
iron  gate,  the  other  a  wooden  door,  which,  being  a  pri- 
vate pass,  fronted  the  intermediate  garden  before  men- 
tioned, and  was  exactly  opposite  to  Clarence's  window. 

Linden  had  been  more  than  ten  minutes  at  his  poet, 
and  had  just  begun  to  tMnk  his  suspicions  without 
foundation,  and  his  vigil  in  vain,  when  he  observed 
the  same  figures  he  had  seen  before  advance  slowly  from 
the  distance,  and  pause  by  tne  front  gate  of  Talbot's 
mansion. 

Alarmed  and  anxious,  he  redoubled  his  attention;  lie 
stretched  himself,  as  far  as  his  safety  would  permit,  out 
of  the  window;  the  lamps,  agitated  by  the  wind,  which 
swept  by  in  occasional  gusts,  refused  to  grant  to  his 
straining  sight  more  than  an  inaccurate  and  unsatisfying 
survey.  Presently  a  blasts  more  violent  than  ordinary, 
suspended  as  it  were  the  falling  columns  of  rain,  and 
left  Clarence  in  almost  total  darkness;  it  rolled  away, 
and  the  momentary  calm  which  ensued  enabled-  him  to 
see  that  one  of  the  men  was  stooping  by  the  gate,  and 
the  other  standing  apparently  on  the  watch  at  a  little 
distance.  Another  gust  shook  the  lamps,  and  again 
obscured  his  view:  and  when  it  had  passed  onward  in 
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its  rapid  course,  the  men  had  left  the  gate,  and  were  in 
the  gsirden  beneath  his  window.     They  crept  cautionaly 
bat  swiftly  along  the  opposite  wall,  till  they'  came  to 
the  small   door  we  have  before  mentioned;  here  they 
halted,  and  one  of  them  appeared  to  occupy  himseli  in 
opening  the  door.     Now  then,  fear  was  changed  into 
certainty,  and  it  seemed  without  doubt  that  the  men, 
having  found  some  difficulty  or  danger  in  forcing  the 
stronger  or  more  public  entrance,  had  changed  their 
quarter  of  attack.     No  more  time  was  to  be  lost;  Clar- 
ence shouted  aloud,  but  the  high  wind  probably  pre- 
vented the  sound  reaching  the  ears  of  the  burglars,  or  at 
least  rendered  it  dubious  and    confused.      The    next 
moment,  and  before  Clarence  could  repeat  hie  alaim^ 
they  had  opened  the  door,  and  were  within  the  neighbor-, 
ing  garden,  beyond  his  view.     Very  young  men,  unless 
their  experience  has  outstripped  their  youth,  seldom 
have  much  presence  of  mind;  that  quality,  which  is  the 
opposite  to  surprisBf  comes  to  us  in  those  years  when 
nothing  seems  to  us  strange  or  unexpected.     But  a 
much  older  man  than  Clarence  might  have  well  been  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  conduct  to  adopt  in  the  situation  in 
which  our  hero  was  placed.     The  visits  of  the  watch- 
man to  that  (then)  obscure  and  ill-inhabited  ndghbor- 
hood,  were  more   regulated  by  his  indolence    than  hia* 
duty,  and  Clarence  knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
listen  for  his  cry  ot  tarry  for  his  assistance.     He  him- 
self was  utterly  unarmed,  but  the  stock-jobber  had  a  pair  J 
of  horse-pistols,  and  as  this  recollection  flashed  upon 
him,  the  pause  of  deliberation  ceased. 

With  a  swift  step  he  descended  the  first  flight  of  stairs, 

and  pausing  at  the  chamber  door  of  the  faithful  couple, 

knocked  upon  its  panels  with  a  loud  and  hasty  summons. 

The  second  repetition  of  the  noise  produced  the  sen« 

voi*  1.  —  • 
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teii06|  uttered  in  a  very  trembling  voice,  of  *  Who  'a 
theief'' 

*It  ieli  Clarence  Linden,''  replied  our  hero;  '^loee 
no  time  in  opening  the  door." 

This  anfi:wer  seemed  to  reassure  the  valorous  stock- 
jobber.    He  slowly  undid  the  bolt  and  turned  the  key. 

^  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  want,  Mr.  Linden  I " 
said  he. 

**  Ay,"  cried  a  sharp  voice  from  the  more  internal 
recesses  of  the  chamber,  "  what  do  you  want,  sir,  dis- 
turbing us  in  the  bosom  of  our  family,  and  at  the  dead 
of  night?" 

With  a  rapid  voice,  Olarenoe  repeated  what  he  had 
seen,  and  requested  the  broker  to  accompany  him  to 
Talbot's  house,  or  at  least  to  lend  him  his  pistols. 

^He  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  Mrs.  Copperas. 
^  Come  here,  Mr.  C,  and  shut  the  door  directly." 

''Stop,  my  love,"  said  the  stock-jobber,  "stop  a 
moment. 

''For  God's  sake,"  cried  Clarence,  *make  no  delay; 
the  poor  old  man  may  be  murdered  by  this  time." 

"  It 's  no  business  of  mine,"  said  the  stock-jobber. 
"  If  Adolphus  had  not  broken  the  rattle  I  would  not 
have  minded  the  trouble  of  springing  it;  but  you  are 
very  much  mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  going  to  leave 
my  warm  bed  in  order  to  have  my  throat  cut." 

"  Then  give  me  your  pistols,"  cried  Clarence;  **  I  will 
go  alone." 

"  I  shall  commit  no  such  folly,"  said  the  stock- 
jobber; **  if  you  are  murdered,  I  may  have  to  answer  it 
to  your  friehds,  and  pay  for  your  burial.  Besides,  you 
owe  us  for  your  lodging,-— go  to  your  bed,  young  man, 
as  I  shall  to  mine."  And  so  saying,  Mr.  Copperas 
proeeeded  to  close  the  door. 
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But  ennged  at  the  brutality  of  the  man,  and  excited 
hj  the  urgency  of  the  case,  Clarence  did  not  allow  him 
80  peaceable  a  retreat.  With  a  strong  and  fierce  giaep, 
he  seised  the  astonished  Copperas  by  the  throat,  and 
shaking  him  violently,  forced  his  own  entrance  into  the 
sacied  nuptial  chamber. 

"  By  Heaven,"  cried  Linden,  in  a  savage  and  stem 
tone,  for  his  blood  was  up,  '  I  will  twist  your  coward's 
throaty  and  save  the  murderer  his  labor,  if  you  do  not 
instantly  give  me  up  your  pistols." 

The  stock-jobber  was  panic-stricken.  ''  Take  them,'' 
he  cried  in  the  eztremest  terror;  ''there  they  are  on 
the  chimney*piece,  dose  by.'' 

''Are  they  primed  and  loaded f"  said  Linden,  not 
relaxing  his  gripe. 

"  Yes,  yes! "  said  the  stock-jobber,  "  loose  my  throat, 
or  you  will  choke  me  I  "  and,  at  that  instant,  Clarenoe 
felt  himself  clasped  by  the  invading  hrnds.of  Mis. 
Copperas. 

*  Gall  off  your  wife,"  said  he,  "  or  I  toiU  choke  youl  " 
and  he  tightened  his  hold,  **  and  tell  her  to  give  me  the 
pistols. '' 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Copperas  extended  the  debated 
weapons  towards  Clarence.  He  seized  them,  flung  the 
poor  stock-jobber  against  the  bed-post,  hurried  down- 
stairs, opened  the  back  door,  which  led  into  the  garden, 
flew  across  the  intervening  space,  arrived  at  the  door, 
and  entering  Talbot's  garden,  paused  to  consider  what 
was  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 

A  person  equally  brave  as  Clarence,  but  more  cautious, 
would  not  have  left  the  house  without  alarming  Mr. 
de  Warens,  even  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  master; 
but  Linden  only  thought  of  the  pressure  of  time,  and 
the  liecessity  of  expedition,  and  he  would  have  been  a^ 
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very  unworthy  hero  of  romance  had  he  felt  fear  for  two 
antagonists,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his  command,  and 
a  high  and  good  action  in  view. 

After  a  brief  but  decisive  halt,  he  proceeded  rapidly 
round  the  house,  in  order  to  ascertain  at  which  part  the 
ruffians  had  admitted  themselves,  should  they  (as  indeed 
there  was  little  doubt)  have  already  effected  their 
entrance. 

He  found  the  shutters  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  had  been  opened,  and  through  the 
aperture  he  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  moving  light,  which 
was  suddenly  obscured.  As  he  was  about  to  enter,  the 
light  again  flashed  out;  he  drew  back  just  in  time,  care* 
fully  screened  himself  behind  the  shutter,  and  through 
one  of  the  chinks  observed  what  passed  within.  Oppo* 
site  to  the  window  was  a  door  which  conducted  tc  the 
hall  and  principal  staircase;  this  door  was  open,  and  in 
the  hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  Clarence  saw  two 
men;  one  carried  a  dark  lantern  from  which  the  light 
proceeded,  and  some  tools,  of  the  nature  of  which  Glair- 
enoe  was  naturally  ignorant:  this  was  a  middle-sized 
muscular  man,  dressed  in  the  rudest  garb  of  an  ordinary 
laborer;  the  other  was  much  taller  and  younger,  and  his 
dress  was  of  rather  a  less  ignoble  fashion. 

''Histl  hist  I"  said  the  taller  one,  in  a  low  tone, 
"did  you  not  hear  a  noise,  Ben?  " 

"  Not  a  pin  fall ;  but  stow  your  whids  man  1 " 

This  was  all  that  Clarence  heard  in  a  connected  form; 
but  as  the  wretches  paused  in  evident  doubt  how  to  pro- 
ceed, he  caught  two  or  three  detached  words,  which  his 
ingenuity  readily  formed  into  sentences.  *No,  no! 
sleeps  to  the  left — old  man  above  —  plate-chest  —  we 
must  have  the  blunt  too.  Come,  track  up  the  dancers, 
and  dowse  the  glim.''    And  at  the  last  words  the  light 
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extinguished,  and  Clarence's  quick  and  thiisldng 
ear  just  oau^t  their  first  steps  on  the  stairs;  they  died 
away,  and  all  was  hushed. 

It  had  several  times  occurred  to  Clarence  to  rush 
from  his  hiding-place  and  fire  at  the  rufi&ans:  and  per- 
haps that  measure  would  have  been  the  wisest  he  could 
have  taken ;  but  Clarence  had  never  discharged  a  pistol  in 
his  life,  and  he  felt,  therefore,  that  his  aim  must  be  un- 
certain enough  to  render  a  favorable  position  and  a  short 
distance  essential  requisites.  Both  these  were  at  pre- 
sent denied  to  him;  and  although  he  saw  no  weapons 
about  the  persons  of  the  villains^  yet  he  imagined  they 
would  not  have  ventured  on  so  dangerous  an  expedition 
without  fire-arms;  and  if  he  failed,  as  would  have  been 
most  probable  in  his  two  shots,  he  concluded  that  though 
the  alarm  would  be  given,  his  own  fate  would  be 
inevitable. 

If  this  was  reasoning  upon  false  premises,  —  for  house- 
breakers seldom  or  never  carry  loaded  fire-arms,  and 
never  stay  for  revenge  when  their  safety  demands  escape, 
—  Clarence  may  be  forgiven  for  not  knowing  the  customs 
of  house-breakers,  and  for  not  making  the  very  best  of 
an  extremely  novel  and  dangerous  situation. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  total  darkness,  than 
he  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  his  late  backwardness; 
and  inwiurdly  resolving  not  again  to  miss  any  oppor- 
tunity which  presented  itself,  he  entered  the  window, 
groped  along  the  room  intv»  the  hall,  and  found  his  way 
very  slowly,  and  after  much  circumlocution,  to  the 
staircase. 

He  had  just  gained  the  summit  when  a  loud  cry  broke 
upon  the  stillness:  it  eame  from  a  d|stanoe,  and  was 
iiistantly  hushed;  but  he  caught  at  brief  intervals  the 
sound  of  angry  and  threatening  voices.     Clarence  bent 
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down  aoxiouslj,  in  the  hope  that  some  aolitary  ny 
would  escape  through  the  crevice  of  the  door  within 
which  the  robbers  were  engaged*  But  though  the 
sounds  came  from  the  sam,e  floor  jas  that  on  which  he 
now  trod,  they  seemed  far  and  remote,  and  not  a  gleam 
of  light  broke  the  darkness. 

He  continued,  however,  to  feel  his  way  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  sounds. proceeded,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  a  narrow  gallery;  the  voices  seemed  more 
loud  and  near  as  he  advanced ;  at  last  he  distinctly  heard 
the  words, — 

"  Will  you  not  confess  where  it  is  placed  ? " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  replied  an  eager  and  earnest  voice, 
which  Clarence  recognized  as  Talbot's,  "  this  is  all  the 
money  I  have  in  the  house ;  the  plate  is  above :  my  ser- 
vant has  the  key,  take  it  —  take  all  —  but  save  his  life 
and  mine." 

"l^QUfi  of  your  gammon,"  said  another  and  rougher 
voice  than  that  of  the  first  speaker:  "  we  know  you  have 
more  blunt  than  this,  —  a  paltry  sum  of  fifty  pounds, 
indeed!" 

"  Hold  I  "  cried  the  other  ruffian,  ^  here  is  a  picture  set 
with  diamonds,  that  will  do,, Ben.  Let  gp  the  old 
man. " 

Clarence  was  now  just  at  hand,  and,  probably  from  a 
sudden  change  in  the  position  of  the  dark  lantern  within, 
a  light  abruptly  broke  from  beneath  the  door,  and 
streamed  along  the  passage.  "No, no,  no!"  cried  the 
old  man,  in  a  loud  yet  tremulous  voice,  —  **  no,  not  that, 
anything  else,  but  I  will  defend  that  with  my  life. " 

"  Ben,  my  lad,"  said  the  ruffian,  "  twist  the  old  fool's 
neck:  we  have  no  more  time  to. lose." 

At  that  very  moment  the  door  was  flung  violently 
open,  and  Clarence  Linden  stood  within  three  paces  of 
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the  Teprobatea  and  their  prey.  The  laaller  yillain  had 
a  miniature  in  his  hand,  and  the  old  man  clung  to  his 
legs  with  a  convulsive  but  impotent  clasp;  the  other 
fellow  had  already  his  gripe  upon  Talbot's  neek,  and  hiB 
right  hand  grasped  a  long  case-knife. 

With  a  fierce  and  flashing  eye,  and  a  dieek  deadly 
pale  with  internal  and  resolute  excitement,  Clarence 
confronted  the  robbers. 

"Thank  Heaven/'  cried  he,  **  I  am  not  too  late!" 
And,  advancing  yet  another  step  towards  the  shorter 
ruffian,  who,  struek  mute  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
apparition,  still  retained  his  grasp  of  the  old  man,  he 
fired  his  pistol  with  a  steady  and  close  aim ;  the  ball 
penetrated  the  wretch's  brain,  and,  without  sound  or 
sigh,  he  fell  down  dead  at  the  very  feet  of  his  just  de- 
stroyer. The  remaining  robber  had  already  meditated, 
and  a  second  more  sufficed  to  accomplish,  his  escape. 
He  sprang  towards  the  door;  the  ball  whizzed  beside 
him,  but  touched  him  not.  With  a  safe  and  swift  step, 
long  inured  to  darkness,  he  fled  along  the  passage ;  and 
Linden,  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  he  had  taken 
upon  his  comrade,  did  not  harass  him  with  an  unavail- 
ing pursuit. 

Clarence  turned  to  assist  Talbot.  The  old  man  was 
stretched  upon  the  floor  insensible,  but  his  hand  grasped 
the  miniature  which  the  plunderer  had  dropped  in  his 
flight  and  terror,  and  his  white  and  ashen  lip  was 
pressed  convulsively  upon  the  recovered  treasure. 

Linden  raised  and  placed  him  on  his  bed,  and  while 
employed  in  attempting  to  revive  him,  the  ancient  do- 
mestic, alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  came,  poker 
in  hand,  to  his  assistance. 

By  little  and  little  they  recovered  the  objeot  of  iheix 
attention. 
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His  eyes  rolled  wildly  round  the  room,  and  he 
muttered, — 

"  0£f,  off!  ye  shall  not  rob  me  of  my  only  relic  of 
her,  —  where  is  itt  —  have  yoa  got  itf  —  the  picture, 
the  picture!" 

'^  It  is  here,  sir,  it  is  here,"  said  the  old  servant;  "  it 
is  in  your  own  hand. " 

Talbot's  eye  fell  upon  it;  he  gaxed  at  it  for  some 
moments,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  then,  sitting  erect, 
and  looking  wildly  round,  he  seemed,  to  awaken  to  the 
sense  of  his  late  danger  and  his  present  deliverance. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ah,  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed. 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  doT% 

With  the  wings  of  care  I 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need. 

Shall  mine  ding  to  thee  1 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  lore. 

It  may  bring  to  thee  1 

SamjAMT, 

LXTTXB  FROM    ALOSBNOK    MOBDAUNT  TO   ISABEL  ST. 

LEGBB. 

You  told  me  not  to  write  to  you.  You  know  how  long, 
bat  not  how  QBeUasly  I  have  obeyed  you.  Did  you  think, 
Isabel,  that  my  love  was  of  that  worldly  and  common  order 
which  requires  a  perpetual  aliment  to  support  it  1  Did  you 
think  that  if  you  forbade  the  stream  to  flow  visibly  its  sources 
would  be  exhausted  and  its  channel  dried  up  t  This  may  be 
the  passion  oi  others  ;  it  is  not  mine.  Months  have  passed 
since  we  parted,  and  since  then  you  have  not  seen  me  :  this 
letter  is  the  flist  token  you  have  received  from  a  remembrance 
iHuch  cannot  die.  But  do  you  think  that  I  have  not  watched 
and  tended  upon  you,  and  gladdened  my  eyes  with  garing  on 
your  beauty  when  you  have  not  dreamed  that  I  was  by  ?  Ah* 
Isabel,  your  heart  should  have  told  you  of  it,  —  mine  would 
bad  you  been  so  near  me  I 

You  receive  no  letters  from  me,  it  is  true,  — think  you  that 
my  hand  and  heart  are  therefore  idle  ?  No.  I  write  to  you 
a  thousand  burning  lines;  I  pour  out  my  soul  to  you ;  I  tell 
yon  of  ftll  I  suflfer;  my  thoughts,  my  actions,  my  very  dreams, 
are  all  traced  upon  the  paper.  I  send  them  not  to  you,  but  I 
read  them  over  and  over,  and  when  I  come  to  your  name  I 
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pause,  and  shut  my  eyes,  and  then  '^  Fancy  has  her  power," 
and,  lo  I  "  you  are  by  my  side !  " 

Isabel,  our  love  has  not  been  a  holiday  and  joyous  senti- 
ment ;  but  I  feel  a  solemn  and  unalterable  conviction  that  our 
union  is  ordained. 

Others  have  many  objects  to  distract  and  occupy  the  thoughts 
which  are  once  forbidden  a  single  direction,  but  we  have  none. 
At  least,  to  me  you  are  eveiything.  Pleasure,  splendor,  am- 
bition, —  all  are  merged  into  one  great  and  eternal  thought, 
and  that  is  you  I 

Others  have  told  me,  and  I  believed  them,  that  I  was  hard, 
and  cold,  and  stem,  —  so,  perhaps,  I  was  before  I  knew  you, 
but  now  I  am  weaker  and  softer  than  a  child.  There  is  a 
stone  which  is  of  all  the  hardest  and  the  chillest,  but  when 
once  set  on  fire  it  is  unquenchable.  You  smile  at  my  image 
perhaps,  and  I  should  smile  if  I  saw  it  in  the  writing  of  an- 
other ;  for  all  that  I  have  ridiculed  in  romance  as  exaggerated, 
seems  now  to  me  too  cool  and  too  commonplace  for  reality. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  meant  to  write  to  you  ;  you  are  ill, 
dearest  and  noblest  Isabel,  you  are  ill !  I  am  the  cause,  and 
you  conceal  it  from  me ;  and  you  would  rather  pine  away  and 
die  than  suffer  me  to  lose  one  of  those  worl^y  advantages 
which  are  in  my  eyes  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  —  it  k  in 
vain  to  deny  it.  I  heard  from  others  of  your  impaired  health ; 
-I  have  witnessed  it  myself.  Do  you  remember,  last  night, 
when  you  were  in  the  room  with  your  relations,  and  they  made 
7<m  eing.  -  a  <K,ng,  too.  which  yon  need  to  d»g  to  me.  -  «>d 
when  you  came  to  the  second  stanza  your  voice  failed  you, 
and  you  burst  into  tears,  and  they,  instead  of  soothing,  re- 
proached and  chid  you,  and  you  answered  not,  but  wept  on  ? 
Isabel,  do  you  remember  that  a  sound  was  heard  at  the  win- 
dow, and  a  groan  1  Even  they  were  startled,  but  they  thought 
it  '#as  the  wind ;  for  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  they 
saw  not  that  it  was  /,  -^  yes,  my  devoted,  my  generous  love, 
it  was  I  who  gazed  upon  you,  and  from  whose  heart  that  vdoe 
of  anguish  was  wrung;  and  I  saw  your  cheek  was  pale  and 
thin,  and  that  the  canker  at  the  core  had  preyed  upon  the 
blossom. 
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Think  you,  after  this,  that  I  could  keep  silence  or  oheyyour 
leqnest  ?  No,  dearest,  no !  Is  not  my  happiness  your  object  1 
I  have  the  vanity  to  believe  so ;  and  am  I  not  the  best  judge 
how  that  happiness  is  to  be  secured  I  I  tell  you,  I  say  it 
calmly,  coldly,  dispassionately,  —  not  from  the  imagination, 
not  even  from  the  heart,  but  solely  from  the  reason^  —  that  I 
can  bear  everything  rather  than  the  loss  of  you;  and  that  if 
the  evil  of  my  love  scathe  and  destroy  you,  I  shall  consider 
and  curse  myself  as  your  murderer  !  Save  me  from  this  ex* 
treme  of  misery,  my  —  yes,  my  Isabel!  I  shall  be  at  the 
copse,  where  we  have  so  often  met  before,  to-morrow,  at  noon. 
Tou  wiU  meet  me  ;  and  if  I  cannot  cowoince  you,  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  be  persuaded, 

A.  M. 

And  Isabel  read  this  letter,  and  placed  it  at  her  heart, 
and  felt  less  miserable  than  she  had  done  for  months; 
lor,  though  she  wept,  there  was  sweetness  in  the  tears 
which  the  assuxance  of  his  love,  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  remonstrance,  had  called  forth.  She  met  him,  •— 
how  could  she  refuse?  —  and  the  struggle  was  past. 
Though  not  ''convinced,"  she  was  ''persuaded;"  for 
her  heart,  which  refused  his  reasonings,  melted  at  his 
reproaches  and  his  grief.  But  she  would  not  consent  to 
unite  her  fate  with  him  at  once,  for  the  evils  of  that  step 
to  hiis  intereste  were  immediate  and  n^ar;  she  was  only 
persuaded  to  permit  their  correspondence  and  occasional 
meetings,  in  which,  however  imprudent  they  might  be 
for  henelf ,  the  disadvantages  to  her  lover  were  distant 
and  remote.  It  wad  of  him  only  that  she  thought,  for 
him  she  trembled ;  fox  him  she  was  the  cpward  and  the 
woman :  for  herself  she  had  no  fears,  and  no  forethought. 

And  Algernon  was  worthy  of  this  devoted  love,  and 
returned  it  as  it  was  given.  Man's  love,  in  general, 
is  a  selfish  and  exacting  sentiment:   it  demands  every 
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sacrifice,  and  refuses  all.  But  the  nature  of  Mordaunt 
was  essentially  high  and  disinterested,  and  his  honor, 
like  his  love,  was  not  that  of  the  world:  it  was  tiie 
ethereal  and  spotless  honor  of  a  lofty  and  generous  mind, 
the  honor  which  custom  can  neither  give  nor  take  away ; 
and,  however  impatiently  he  bore  the  deferring  of  a 
union  in  which  he  deemed  that  he  was  the  only  sufferer, 
he  would  not  have  uttered  a  sigh  or  urged  a  prayer  for 
that  union,  could  it,  in  the  minutest  or  remotest  degree, 
have  injured  or  degraded  her. 

These  are  the  hearts  and  natures  which  make  life 
beautiful;  these  are  the  shrines  which  sanctify  love; 
these  are  the  diviner  spirits  for  whom  there  is  kin- 
dred and  commune  with  everything  exalted  and  holy 
in  heaven  and  earth.  For  tham  nature  unfolds  her 
hoarded  poetry,  and  her  hidden  spells;  for  their  steps 
are  the  lonely  mountains,  and  the  still  woods  have  a 
murmur  for  their  ears ;  for  them  there  is  strange  music 
in  the  wave,  and  in  the  whispers  of  the  light  leaves,  and 
rapture  in  the  voices  of  the  birds;  their  souls  drink,  and 
are  saturated  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Universal  Spirit, 
which  the*  philosophy  of  old  times  believed  to  be  God 
himself.  They  look  upon  the  sky  with  a  gifted  vision, 
and  its  dove-like  quiet  descends  and  overshadows  their 
hearts :  the  moon  and  the  night  are  to  them  wells  of 
Castalian  inspiration  and  golden  dreams ;  and  it  was  one 
of  them^  who,  gazing  upon  the  evening  star,  felt  in  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  his  soul  its  mysterious  harmonies 
with  his  most  worshipped  hope,  his  most  passionate 
desire,  and  dedicated  it  to  —  lovx. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Maria.    Here  'b  the  brave  old  man's  love, 
Bianca,    That  lovee  the  young  man. 

Th$  Waman'M  Prize  ;  or,  iJu  Tamer  Tamed. 

"  No,  my  dear  Clarence ,  you  have  placed  confidence  in 
me,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  return  it;  you  have  told 
me  your  history  and  origin,  and  I  will  inform  you  of 
mine,  but  not  yet.  At  present  we  will  talk  of  you. 
You  have  conferred  upon  me  what  our  universal  love  of 
life  makes  us  regard  as  the  greatest  of  human  obliga- 
tions ;  and  though  I  can  bear  a  large  burden  of  gratitude, 
yet  I  must  throw  off  an  atom  or  two,  in  using  my  little 
power  in  your  behalf.  Nor  is  this  all :  your  history  has 
also  given  you  another  tie  upon  my  heart,  and  in  grant- 
ing you  a  legitimate  title  to  my  good  offices,  removes 
any  scruple  you  might  otherwise  have  had  in  accepting 
them. 

"  1  have  just  received  this  letter  from  Lord ,  the 

minister  for  foreign  affairs:  you  will  see  that  he  has 
appointed  you  to  the  office  of  attachi  at — — .  You 
will  also  oblige  me  by  looking  over  this  other  letter  at 
your  earliest  convenience;  the  trifling  sum  which  it 
contains  will  be  repeated  every  quarter:  it  will  do  very 
well  for  an  attachS^  —  when  you  are  an  ambassador, 
why,  we  must  equip  you  by  a  mortgage  on  Scarsdale; 
and  now,  my  dear  Clarence,  tell  me  all  about  the 
Copperases." 

I  need  not  say  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  above  sen- 
tences,—  sentences,   apparently    of    a    very  agreeable 
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nature ;  nevertheless,  Clarence  seemed  to  think  otherwise, 
for  the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was  unable 
for  several  moments  to  reply. 

"Come,  my  young  friend,"  said  Talbot,  kindly;  "I 
have  no  near  relations  among  whom  I  can  choose  a  son 
I  like  better  than  you,  nor  you  any  at  present  from 
whom  you  might  select  a  more  desirable  father;  con- 
sequently, you  must  let  me  look  upon  you  as  my  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  as  I  intend  to  be  a  very  strict  and 
peremptory  father,  I  expect  the  most  silent  and  scrupu- 
lous obedience  to  my  commands.  My  first  parental 
order  to  you  is  to  put  up  those  papers,  and  to  say  noth- 
ing more  about  them;  for  I  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  to 
you  about  upon  other  subjects." 

And  by  these  and  similar  kind-hearted  and  delicate 
remonstrances,  the  old  man  gained  his  point.  From 
that  moment  Clarence  looked  upon  him  witii  the  grateful 
and  venerating  love  of  a  son;  and  I  question  very  much 
if  Talbot  had  really  been  the  father  of  our  hero,  whether 
he  would  have  liked  so  handsome  a  successor  half  so 
well. 

The  day  after  this  arrangement,  Clarence  paid  his 
debt  to  the  Copperases,  and  removed  to  Talbot's  house. 
With  this  event  commenced  a  new  era  in  his  existence: 
he  was  no  longer  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer;  out  of  alien 
ties  he  had  wrought  the  link  of  a  close  and  even  paternal 
friendship;  life,  brilliant  in  its  prospects,  and  elevated 
in  its  ascent,  opened  flatteringly  before  him;  and  the 
fortune  and  courage  which  had  so  well  provided  for  the 
present  were  the  best  omens  and  auguries  for  the  future. 

One  evening,  when  the  opening  autumn  had  made  its 
approaches  felt,  and  Linden  and  his  new  parent  were 
seated  alone  by  a  blazing  fire,  and  had  come  to  a  full 
pause  in  their  conversation,  Talbot,  shading  his  &ee 
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with  the  friendly  pages  of  the  ^  Whitehall  Evening 
Paper,"  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the  heat»  said,  — 

"  I  told  you,  the  other  day,  that  I  would  give  you,  at 
some  early  opportunity,  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life.  This 
confidence  is  due  to  you  in  return  for  yours ;  and  since 
you  will  soon  leave  me,  and  I  am  am  old  man  whose  life 
no  prudent  calculation  can  fix,  I  may  as  well  choose  the 
present  time  to  favor  you  with  my  confessions. " 

Clarence  expressed  and  looked  his  interest,  and  the 
old  man  thus  commenced:  — 

THB  HISTORY  OF    A  VAIK   MAN. 

"  I  was  the  favorite  of  my  parents,  for  I  was  quick  at 
my  lessons,  and  my  father  said  I  inherited  my  genius 
from  him;  and  comely  in  my  person,  and  my  mother 
said  that  my  good  looks  came  from  her.  So  the  honest 
pair  saw  in  their  eldest  son  the  union  of  their  own  at* 
tractions,  and  thought  they  were  making  much  of  them- 
selves when  they  lavished  their  caresses  upon  me.  They 
had  another  son :  poor  Arthur,  —  I  think  I  see  him  now! 
He  was  a  shy,  quiet,  subdued  boy,  of  a  very  plain  pev- 
aonal  appearance.  My  father  and  mother  were  vain, 
showy,  ambitious  people  of  the  world,  and  they  were 
as  ashamed  of  my  brother  as  they  were  proud  of  myself. 
However,  he  afterwards  entered  the  army  and  distin- 
guislied  liimself  highly.  He  died  in  battle,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  who  married,  as  you  know,  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank.  Her  subsequent  fate  it  is  now  needless 
to  relate. 

**  Petted  and  pampered  from  my  childhood,  I  grew  up 
with  a  profound  belief  in  my  own  excellences,  and  a 
feverish  and  irritating  desire  to  impress  every  one  wbo 
came  in  my  way  with  the  same  idea.     There  is  a  sen- 
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tence  in  Sir  William  Temple  which  I  have  often  thought 
of  with  a  painful  conviction  of  its  truth :  '  A  restlessness 
in  men's  minds  to  he  something  they  are  not,  and  to  have 
something- they  have  not,  is  the  root  of  all  immorality.'  ^ 
At  school,  I  was  confessedly  the  cleverest  hoy  in  my 
remove;  and,  what  I  valued  equally  as  much,  I  was  the 
best  cricketer  of  the  best  eleven.  Here,  then,  you  will 
say  my  vanity  was  satisfied,  —  no  such  thing!  There 
was  a  boy  who  shared  my  room,  and  was  next  me  in  the 
school;  we  were  therefore  always  thrown  together.  He 
was  a  great,  stupid,  lubberly  cub,  equally  ridiculed  by 
the  masters,  and  disliked  by  the  boys;  will  you  believe 
that  this  individual  was  the  express  and  almost  sole 
object  of  my  envy?  He  was  more  than  my  rival,  — he 
was  my  superior;  and  I  hated  him  with  all  the  unleav- 
ened bitterness  of  my  soul. 

*"  I  have  said  he  was  my  superior,  —  it  wto  in  one 
thing.  He  could  balance  a  stick,  nay,  a  cricket-bat,  a 
poker,  upon  his  chin,  and  I  could  not.  You  laugh,  and 
so  can  I  now;  but  it  was  no  subject  of  laughter  to  me 
then.  This  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  may  appear  to 
you,  poisoned  my  enjoyment.  The  boy  saw  my  envy, 
for  I  could  not  conceal  it;  and  as  all  fools  are  mali- 
cious, and  most  fools  ostentatious,  he  took  a  particular 
pride  and  pleasure  in  displaying  his  dexterity,  and 
'  showing  off '  my  discontent.  You  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  petty  insolence  vexed  and  dis- 
quieted me.  Even  in  my  sleep,  the  clumsy  and  grin- 
ning features  of  this  tormenting  imp  haunted  me  like  a 
spectre ;  my  visions  were  nothing  but  chins  and  cricket- 
bats,  —  walking-sticks  sustaining  themselves  upon  hu- 
man excrescences,  and  pokers  dancing  a  hornpipe  upon 
the  tip  of  a  nose.     I  assure  you  that  1  have  spent  hours 

^  And  of  all  good.  —  Authob. 
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in  secret  eeolunon,  practising  to  rtval  my  hated  com- 
rade, and  my  fiice-— see  how  one  vanity  quarrels  with 
another  —  was  little  hetter  than  a  map  of  bruises  and 
disoolorations. 

**  I  actually  became  so  uncomfortable  as  to  write  home, 
and  request  to  leave  the  school.  I  was  then  about  six- 
teen, and  my  indulgent  father,  in  granting  my  desire, 
told  me  that  I  was  too  old  and  too  advanced  in  my 
learning  to  go  to  any  other  academic  establishment  than 
the  university.  The  day  before  I  left  the  school,  I  gave, 
as  was  usually  the  custom,  a  breakfast  to  all  my  friends; 
the  circumstance  of  my  tormentor's  sharing  my  room 
obliged  me  to  invite  him  among  the,  rest.  However,  I 
was  in  high  apirite,  and,  being  a  universal  fiivorite  with 
my  schoolfellows,  I  succeeded  in  what  was  always  to  me 
an  object  of  social  ambition,  and  set  the  table  in  a  roar; 
yet,  when  our  festival  was  nearly  expired,  and  I  began 
to  allude  more  particularly  to  my  approaching  departure, 
my  vanity  was  far  more  gratified,  for  my  feelings  were 
far  more  touched,  by  observing  the  regret,  and  receiving 
the  good  wishes,  of  all  my  companions.  I  still  recall 
that  hour  as  one  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  of  my  life; 
but  it  had  its  immediate  reverse.  My  evil  demon  put 
it  into  my  tormentor's  head  to  give  me  one  last  parting 
pang  of  jealousy.  A  laige  umbrella  happened  acciden- 
tally to  be  in  my  room :  Crompton  —  such  was  my  school- 
fellow's name  —  saw  and  seized  it:  *  Look,  Talbot,'  said 
he,  with  his  taunting  and  hideous  sneer,  *  you  can't  do 
this; '  and  placing  the  point  of  the  umbrella  upon  his 
forehead,  just  above  the  eyebrow,  he  performed  various 
antics  round  the  room. 

'*  At  that  moment  I  was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  and 
conversing  with  two  boys  upon  whom,  above  all  others, 
I  wished  to  leave  a  favorable  impression.     My  foolish 

VOI»  I.  — 10 
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soreness  on  this  one  subject  had  been  often  rdmarked, 
and  as  I  turned,  in  abrupt  and  awkward  discomposure, 
from  the  exhibition,  I  observed  my  two  schoolfellows 
smile  and  exchange  looks.  I  am  not  naturally  pas* 
sionate,  and  even  at  that  age  I  had,  in  ordinary  cases, 
great  self-command;  but  this  observation,  and  the  cause 
which  led  to  it,  threw  me  off  my  guard.  Whenever  we 
are  utterly  under  the  command  of  one  feeling,  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  our  reason:  at  that  instant  I  literally 
believe  I  was  beside  myself.  What!  in  the  very  flush 
of  the  last  triumph  that  that  scene  would  ever  afford  me; 
amidst  the  last  regrets  of  my  early  friends,  to  whom  I 
fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  a  long  and  brilliant  remem- 
brance, to  be  thus  bearded  by  a  contemptible  rival,  and 
triumphed  over  by  a  pitiful,  yet  insulting^  superiority; 
to  close  my  condolences  with  laughter;  to  have  the  final 
solemnity  of  my  career  thus  terminating  in  mockery, 
and  ridicule  substituted  as  an  ultimate  reminiscence  in 
the  place  of  an  admiring  regret, — all  this,  too,  to  be 
effected  by  one  so  long  hated  one  whom  I  was  the  only 
being  forbidden  the  comparative  happiness  of  despising, 
—  I  could  not  brook  it;  the  insult,  — the  insulter  were 
too  revolting.  As  the  unhappy  buffoon  approached  me, 
thrusting  his  distorted  face  towards  mine,  I  seized  and 
pushed  him  aside,  with  a  brief  curse  and  a  violent  hand. 
The  sharp  point  of  the  umbrella  slipped ;  my  action  gave 
it  impetus  and  weight;  it  penetrated  his  eye,  and— • 
spare  me,  spare  me  the  rest.^^ 

The  old  man  bent  down,  and  paused  for  a  few  mo* 
ments  before  he  resumed. 

**  Crompton  lost  his  eye,  but  my  punishment  was  as 
severe  as  his.     People  who  are  very  vain  are  usually 

^  This  ioBtanoe  of  vanity,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Talbot's  hi» 
tory,  18  literally  from  facts. 
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equally  eusoeptible,  and  thej  who  feel  one  thing  acutely 
will  so  feel  another.  For  years,  ay,  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  recollection  of  my  folly  goaded  me  with 
ihe  bitterest  and  most  unceasing  remorse.  Had  I  com- 
mitted murder,  my  conscience  could  scarce  have  afflicted 
me  more  severely.  I  did  not  regain  my  self-esteem  till 
I  had  somewhat  repaired  the  injury  I  had  done.  Long 
after  that  time,  Crompton  was  in  prison,  in  great  and 
overwhelming  distress.  I  impoverished  myself  to  re- 
lease him;  I  sustained  him  and  his  family  till  fortune 
rendered  my  assistance  no  longer  necessary ;  and  no  tri- 
umphs were  ever  more  sweet  to  me  than  the  sacrifices  I 
was  forced  to  submit  to,  in  order  to  restore  him  to 
prosperity, 

**  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  this  accident  had  at  least 
the  effect  of  curing  me  of  my  fault;  but  it  requires  phi- 
losophy in  yourself,  or  your  advisers,  to  render  remorse 
of  future  avail.  How  could  I  amend  my  fault,  when  I 
was  not  even  aware  of  itf  Smarting  imder  the  effects, 
I  investigated  not  the  cause,  and  I  attributed  to  irasci- 
bility and  vindictiveness  what  had  a  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  origin. 

"  At  college,  in  spite  of  all  my  advantages  of  birth, 
fortune,  health,  and  intellectual  acquirements,  I  had 
many  things  besides  the  one  enemy  of  remorse  to  corrode 
my  tranquillity  of  mind.  I  was  sure  to  find  some  one 
to  excel  me  in  something,  and  this  was  enough  to  em- 
bitter my  peace.  Our  living  Goldsmith  is  my  favorite 
poet,  and  I  perhaps  insensibly  venerate  the  genius  the 
more  because  I  find  something  congenial  in  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  man.  I  can  fully  credit  the  anecdotes  re- 
corded of  him.  /  too  could  once  have  been  jealous  of  a 
^"Tippet  handling  a  spontoon;  I  too  could  once  have  been 
miaerable  if  two  ladies  at  the  theatre  were  more  the 
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objects  of  attention  than  myself  I  You,  Clarenoe,  will 
not  despise  me  for  this  confession;  those  who  knew 
me  less  would.  Fools!  there  is  no  man  so  great  as  not 
to  have  some  littleness  more  predominant  than  all  his 
greatness.  Our  virtues  are  the  dupes,  and  often  only 
t]ie  playthings,  of  our  follies  I 

"  I  entered  the  world, —  with  what  advantages  and 
what  avidity!  I  smile,  but  it  is  mournfully,  in  looking 
back  to  that  day.  Though  rich,  high-bom,  and  good- 
looking,  I  possessed  not  one  of  these  three  qualities  in 
that  eminence  which  could  alone  satisfy  my  love  of  supe- 
riority, and  desire  of  effect.  I  knew  this  somewhat 
humiliating  truth;  for,  though  vain,  I  was  not  con- 
ceited. Vanity,  indeed,  is  the  very  antidote  to  conceit; 
for  while  the  former  makes  us  all  nerve  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  the  latter  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  opin- 
ion of  itself. 

^  I  knew  this  truth,  and  as  Pope,  if  he  could  not  be 
the  greatest  of  poets,  resolved  to  be  the  most  correct,  so 
I  strove,  since  I  could  not  be  the  handsomest,  the 
wealthiest,  and  the  noblest  of  my  contemporaries,  to 
excel  them,  at  least,  in  the  grace  and  consummateness  of 
manner;  and  in  this,  after  incredible  pains,  after  dili- 
gent apprenticeship  in  the  world,  and  intense  study  in 
the  closet,  I  at  last  flattered  myself  that  I  had  succeeded. 
Of  all  success,  while  we  are  yet  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
and  its  capacities  of  enjoyment,  I  can  imagine  none  more 
intoxicating  or  gratifying  than  the  success  of  society,  and 
I  had  certainly  some  years  of  its  triumph  and  iclat.  I 
was  courted,  followed,  flattered,  and  sought  by  the  most 
envied  and  fastidious  circles  in  England,  and  even  in 
Paris;  for  society,  so  indifferent  to  those  who  disdain  it, 
overwhelms  with  its  gratitude  —  profuse  though  brief  — 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  its  amusement.     ThQ 
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victim  to  sameness  and  ennui,  it  offers,  like  the  pallid 
and  luxurious  Boman,  a  reward  for  a  new  pleasure;  and, 
as  long  as  our  industry  or  talent  can  afford  the  pleasure, 
^e  reward  is  ours.  At  that  time,  then,  I  reaped  the 
full  harvest  of  my  exertions;  the  disappointment  and 
vexation  were  of  later  date. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  great  era  of  my  life,  —  love. 
Among  my  acquaintance  was  Lady  Mary  Walden,  a 
widow  of  high  birth,  and  noble,  though  not  powerful 
connections.  She  lived  about  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, in  a  beautiful  retreat;  and,  though  not  rich,  her 
jointure,  rendered  ample  by  economy,  enabled  her  to 
indulge  her  love  of  society.  Her  house  was  always  as 
full  as  its  size  would  permit,  and  I  was  among  the  most 
welcome  of  its  visitors.  She  had  an  only  daughter,  — 
even  now,  through  the  dim  mists  of  years,  that  beauti- 
ful and  fairy  form  rises  still  and  shining  before  me, 
undimmed  by  sorrow,  unfaded  by  time.  Caroline 
Walden  was  the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  her 
mother,  who  attributed  the  avidity  with  which  her  in- 
vitations were  abcepted  by  all  the  wits  and  fine  gentle- 
men of  the  day  to  the  charms  of  her  own  conversation, 
little  suspected  the  face  and  wit  of  her  daughter  to  be 
the  magnet  of  attraction.  I  had  no  idea  at  that  time  of 
marriage,  still  less  could  I  have  entertained  such  a  no- 
tion, unless  the  step  had  greatly  exalted  my  rank  and 
prospects. 

**  The  poor  and  powerless  Caroline  Walden  was  there- 
fore the  last  person  for  whom  I  had  what  the  jargon  of 
mothers  terms  'serious  intentions.'  However,  I  was 
struck  with  her  exceeding  loveliness,  and  amused  by  the 
vivacity  of  her  manners;  moreover,  my  vanity  was  ex- 
cited by  the  hope  of  distancing  all  my  competitors  for 
the  smiles  of  the  young  beauty.     Accordingly,  I  laid 
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myself  out  to  pleaae,  and  neglected  none  of  those  subtle 
and  almost  secret  attentions  which,  of  all  flatteries,  are 
the  most  delicate  and  successful;  and  I  succeeded. 
Caroline  loved  me  with  all  the  earnestness  and  devotion 
which  characterize  the  love  of  woman.  It  never  oc- 
curred  to  her  that  I  was  only  trifling  with  those  affec- 
tions which  it  seemed  so  ardently  my  intention  to  win. 
She  knew  that  my  fortune  was  large  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  fortune  with  my  wife,  and  in  birth 
she  would  have  equalled  men  of  greater  pretensions  to 
myself;  added  to  this,  long  adulation  had  made  her 
sensible,  though  not  vain  of  her  attractions,  and  she 
listened  with  a  credulous  ear  to  the  insinuated  flatteries 
I  was  so  well  accustomed  to  instil. 

''Never  shall  I  forget  —  no,  though  I  double  my 
present  years  —  the  shock,  the  wildness  of  despair  with 
which  she  first  detected  the  selfishness  of  my  homage ; 
with  which  she  saw  that  I  had  only  mocked  her  trusting 
simplicity ;  and  that  while  she  had  been  lavishing  the 
richest  treasures  of  her  heart  before  the  burning  altars  of 
Love,  my  idol  had  been  Vanity,  and  my  offerings  deceit. 
She  tore  herself  from  the  profanation  of  my  grasp ;  she 
shrouded  herself  from  my  presence.  All  interviews  with 
me  were  rejected;  all  my  letters  returned  to  me  un- 
opened; and  though,  in  the  repentance  of  my  heart,  I 
entreated,  I  urged  her  to  accept  vows  that  were  no  longer 
insincere,  her  pride  became  her  punishment,  as  well  as 
my  own.  In  a  moment  of  bitter  and  desperate  feeling, 
she  accepted  the  offers  of  another,  and  made  the  marriage 
bond  a  fatal  and  irrevocable  barrier  to  our  reconciliation 
and  union. 

"  Oh !  how  I  now  cursed  my  infatuation ;  how  passion* 
ately  I  recalled  the  past  I  how  coldly  I  turned  from  the 
hollow  and  false  world,  to  whose  service  I  had  sacrificed 
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my  happiness,  to  muse  and  madden  over  the  prospects  I 
had  destroyed,  and  the  loving  and  noble  heart  I  had  re. 
jected!  Alas!  after  all,  ^hat  is  so  tmgratefnl  as  that 
world  for  which  we  renounce  so  much!  Its  votaries  re- 
semble the  Gymnosophists  of  old,  and  while  they  pro' 
fess  to  make  their  chief  end  pletisnre,  we  can  only  learn 
that  they  expose  themselves  to  every  torture  and  every 
pain! 

'^  Lord  Merton,  the  man  whom  Caroline  now  called 
husband,  was  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  dissipated 
of  his  order;  and  two  years  after  our  separation  I  met 
once  more  with  the  victim  of  my  unworthiness,  blazing 
in  '  the  full  front '  of  courtly  splendor,  —  the  leader  of 
its  gayeties,  and  the  cynosure  of  her  followers.  Inti- 
mate with  the  same  society,  we  were  perpetually  cast  to- 
gether, and  Caroline  was  proud  of  displaying  the  indiffer- 
ence towards  me,  which,  if  she  felt  not,  she  had  at  least 
leamed  artfully  to  assume.  This  indifference  was  her 
ruin.  The  depths  of  my  evil  passion  were  again  sounded 
and  aroused,  and  I  resolved  yet  to  humble  the  pride  and 
conquer  the  coldness  which  galled  to  the  very  quick  the 
morbid  acuteness  of  my  self-love.  I  again  attached  my- 
self to  her  train, —  I  bowed  myself  to  the  very  dust  before 
her.  What  to  me  were  her  chilling  reply  and  disdainful 
civilities  f  —  only  still  stronger  excitements  to  persevere. 

**  I  spare  you  and  myself  the  gradual  progress  of  my 
schemes.  A  woman  may  recover  her  first  passion,  it  is 
true ;  but  then  she  must  replace  it  with  another.  That 
other  was  denied  to  Caroline :  she  had  not  even  children 
to  engross  her  thoughts  and  to  occupy  her  affections; 
and  the  gay  world,  which  to  many  becomes  an  object, 
was  to  her  only  an  escape. 

''Clarence,  my  triumph  came!  Lady  Walden  (who 
had  never  known  our  secret)  invited  me  to  her  house: 
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Caroline  was  there.  In  the  same  spot  where  we  had  ao 
often  stood  before,  and  in  which  her  earliest  aflfectiona 
were  insensibly  breathed  away,  in  that  same  spot  I  drew 
from  her  colorless  and  trembling  lips  the  confession  of 
her  weakness,  the  restored  and  pervading  power  of  my 
remembrance. 

"  But  Caroline  was  a  proud  and  virtuous  woman :  even 
while  her  heart  betrayed  her,  her  mind  resisted ;  and  in 
the  very  avowal  of  her  unconquered  attachment,  she 
renounced  and  discarded  me  forever.  I  was  not  an  un- 
generous, though  a  vain  man;  but  my  generosity  was 
wayward,  tainted,  and  imperfect.  I  could  have  borne 
the  separation;  I  could  hfitve  severed  myself  from  her; 
I  could  have  flown  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  I 
could  have  hoarded  there  my  secret  yet  unextinguished 
love,  and  never  disturbed  her  quiet  by  a  murmur;  but 
then  the  fiat  of  separation  must  have  come  from  me  ! 
My  vanity  could  not  bear  that  hw  lips  should  reject  me ; 
that  m/y  part  was  not  to  be  the  nobility  of  sacrifice,  but 
the  submission  of  resignation.  However,  my  better 
feelings  were  aroused,  and  though  I  could  not  stifle,  I 
concealed,  my  selfish  repinings.  We  parted:  she  re- 
turned to  town,  I  buried  myself  in  the  country;  and 
amidst  the  literary  studies  to  which,  though  by  fits  and 
starts,  I  was  passionately  devoted,  I  endeavored  to  forget 
my  ominous  and  guilty  love. 

"  But  I  was  then  too  closely  bound  to  the  world  not  to 
be  perpetually  reminded  of  its  events.  My  retreat  was 
thronged  with  occasional  migrators  from  London;  my 
books  were  mingled  with  the  news  and  scandal  of  the 
day.  All  spoke  to  me  of  Lady  Merton;  not  as  I  loved 
to  picture  her  to  myself,  pale  and  sorrowful,  and  brood- 
ing over  my  image,  but  gay,  dissipated,  the  dispenser 
of  smiles,  tiie  prototype  of  joy.     I  contrasted  this  ao** 
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eoimt  of  her  with  the  melancholy  and  gloom  of  mj  own 
feelings,  and  I  resented  her  seeming  happiness  as  an  in- 
sult to  myself. 

"  In  this  angry  and  fretful  mood  I  returned  to  London. 
My  empire  was  soon  resumed;  and  now,  Linden,  comes 
the  most  sickening  part  of  my  confessions^  Vanity  is  a 
growing  and  insatiable  disease :  what  seems  to  its  desires 
as  wealth  to-day,  to-morrow  it  rejects  as  poverty.  I  was 
at  first  contented  to  know  that  I  was  beloved;  by  de- 
grees, slow,  yet  sure,  I  desired  that  others  should  know 
it  also.  I  longed  to  display  my  power  over  the  cele- 
brated and  courted  Lady  Merton;  and  to  put  the  last 
crown  to  my  reputation  and  importance.  The  envy  of 
others  is  the  food  of  our  own  self-love.  Oh,  you  know 
not,  you  dream  not,  of  the  galling  mortifications  to 
which  a  proud  woman,  whose  love  commands  her  pride, 
is  subjected!  I  imposed  upon  Caroline  the  most  humili- 
ating, the  most  painful  trials;  I  would  allow  her  to  see 
none  but  those  I  pleased;  to  go  to  no  place  where  I 
withheld  my  consent;  and  I  hesitated  not  to  exert  and 
testify  my  power  over  her  affections,  in  proportion  to 
the  publicity  of  the  opportunity, 

''  Yet,  with  all  this  littleness,  would  you  believe  that 
I  loved  Caroline  with  the  most  ardent  and  engrossing 
paa^onf  I  have  paused  behind  her,  in  order  to  kiss 
the  ground  she  trod  on;  I  have  stayed  whole  nights  be- 
neath her  window,  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  her  passing 
form,  even  though  I  had  spent  hours  of  the  day-time  in 
her  society;  and,  though  my  love  burned  and  consumed 
me  like  a  fire,  I  would  not  breathe  a  single  wish  against 
her  innocence,  or  take  advantage  of  my  power  to  accom- 
plish what  I  knew,  from  her  virtue  and  pride,  no  atone- 
ment could  possibly  repay.  Such  are  the  inoonsistencies 
of  the  heart,  ai^d  such,  while  they  prevent  our  perfection 
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redeem  ns  from  the  uttemess  of  vice !  Never,  eyen  in  mj 
wildest  days,  was  I  blind  to  the  glory  of  virtue,  yet  never, 
till  my  latest  years,  have  I  enjoyed  the  faculty  to  avail 
myself  of  my  perception.  I  resembled  the  mole,  which 
by  Boyle  is  supposed  to  possess  the  idea  of  light,  but  to 
be  unable  to  comprehend  the  objects  on  which  it  shines. 
**  Among  the  varieties  of  my  prevailing  sin,  was  a 
weakness,  common  enough  to  worldly  men.  While  1 
ostentatiously  played  off  the  love  I  had  excited,  I  could 
not  bear  to  show  the  love  I  felt  In  our  country,  and 
perhaps,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  all  other  highly 
artificial  states,  enthusiasm,  or  even  feeling  of  any  kind, 
is  ridiculous ;  and  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
my  treasured  and  secret  affections  should  be  dragged 
from  their  retreat,  to  be  cavilled  and  carped  at  by 

Every  beardless,  vain  comparative. 

"This  weakness  brought  on  the  catastrophe  of  my 
love;  for,  mark  me,  Clarence,  it  is  through  our  weakness 
that  our  vices  are  punished!  One  night  I  went  to  a 
masquerade;  and  while  I  was  sitting  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner, three  of  my  acquaintances,  whom  I  recognized, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  approached  and  rallied  me 
upon  my  romantio  attachment  to  Lady  Merton.  One 
of  them  was  a  woman  of  a  malicious  and  sarcastic  wit ; 
tlie  other  two  were  men  whom  I  disliked,  because  their 
pretensions  interfered  with  mine :  they  were  diners-out, 
and  anecdote-mongers.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  their  sar* 
casms  and  laughter,  I  replied  in  a  train  of  mingled  arro- 
gance and  jest ;  at  last  I  spoke  slightingly  of  the  person 
in  question ;  and  these  profane  and  false  lips  dared  not 
only  to  disown  the  faintest  love  to  that  being  who  was 
more  to  me  than  a]l  on  earth,  but  even  to  speak  of  her- 
self with  ridicule,  and  her  affection  with  disdain. 
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"  In  the  niidst  of  this,  I  turaad  and  beheld,  witiiin 
hearing,  a  figure  whidi  I  knew  upon  the  moment.  0 
Heaven!  the  burning  ahame  and  agony  of  that  glanoel 
It  raised  its  mask;  I  saw  that  blanched  cheek,  and 
that  trembling  lipl  and  I  knew  that  the  iron  had  indeed 
entered  into  her  soul. 

**  Clarence,  I  never  beheld  her  i^in  alive.  Within 
a  week  from  that  time  she  was  a  corpse.  She  had  borne 
much,  suffered  much,  and  nuirmured  not;  but  this  shock 
pressed  too  hard,  came  too  home,  and  from  the  hand  of 
him  for  whom  she  would  have  sacriiced  all  I  I  stood  by 
her  in  death;  I  beheld  my  work;  and  I  turned  away,  a 
wanderer  aQd  a  pilgrim  upon,  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Verily,  I  have  had  my  reward." 

The  old  man  paused,  in  great  emotion;  and  Clarence, 
who  could  offer  him  no  consolation,  did  not  break  the 
silence.     In  a  few  minutes  Talbot  continued,  *- 

^  From  that  time  the  smile  of  woman  was  nothing  to 
me;  I  seemed  to  grow  old  in  a  single  day^  Life  lost 
to  me  all  its  objects.  A  dreary  and  desert  blank 
stretched  itself  before  me ;  the  sounds  of  creation  had 
only  in  my  ears  one  voice;  the  past,  the  future,  one 
image;  I  left  my  country  for  twenty  years,  and  lived 
an  idle  and  hopeless  man  in  the  various  courts  of  the 
Continent. 

"At  the  age  of  fifty  I  returned  to  England.  The 
wounds  of  the  past  had  not  disappeared,  but  they  were 
scarred  over;  and  I  longed,  like  the  rest  of  my  species, 
to  have  an  objeet  in  view.  At  that  age,  if  we  have  seen 
much  of  mankind,  and  possess  the  talents  to  profit  by 
ofoa  knowledge,  we  must  be  one  of  two  sects;  a  politi- 
cian or  a  philosopher.  My  time  was  not  yet  arrived 
for  the  latter,  so  I  resolved  to  become  the  former ;  but 
this  was  denied  me,  for  my  vanity  had  assumed  a  differ- 
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ent  shape.  It  ie  true  that  I  cared  no  longer  for  the 
reputation  women  can  bestow;  but  I  was  eager  for  the 
applause  of  men,  and  I  did  not  like  the  long  labor 
necessary  to  attain  it.  I  wished  to  make  a  short  road  to 
my  object,  and  I  eagerly  followed  every  torn  but  the 
right  one,  in  the  hopes  of  its  leading  me  sooner  to  my 
goal. 

**  The  great  characteristic  of  a  vain  man,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  an  ambitious  man,  and  his  eternal  obstacle  to 
a  high  and  honorable  fame,  is  this :  he  requires  for  any 
expenditure  of  trouble  too  speedy  a  reward;  he  cannot 
wait  for  years,  and  climb,  step  by  step,  to  a  lofty  object; 
whatever  he  attempts,  he  must  aeize  at  a  jsingle  grasp. 
Added  to  this,  he  is  incapable  of  an  exclusive  attention 
to  one  end ;  the  imlversality  of  his  cravings  is  not  con- 
tented, TlnlesB  it  devours  all;  and  thus  he  is  perpetually 
doomed  to  fritter  away  his  energies  by  grasping  at  the 
trifling  baubles  within  his  reach,  and  in  gathering  the 
worthless  fruit,  which  a  single  sun  can  mature. 

"This,  then,  was  my  fault,  and  the  cause  of  my  fail- 
•ure. .  I  could  not  give  myself  up  to  finance,  nor  puade 
through  the  intricacies  of  commeree :  even  the  common 
parliamentary  drudgeries  of  constant  attendance  and  late 
hours,  were  insupportable  to  me ;  and  so,  after  two  or 
three  'splendid  orations,'  as  my  friends  termed  them»  I 
was  satisfi^ed  with  the  pufife  of  the  pamphleteers,  and 
closed  my  political  career.  I  was  now,  then,  the  wit 
and  the  conversationalist.  With  my  fluency  of  speech  and 
variety  of  information,  these  were  easy  distinctions;  and 
the  popularity  of  a  dinner-table,  or  the  approbation  of  a 
literary  coterie,  oonsoled  me  for  the  more  public  and 
more  durable  applause  I  had  resigned* 

**  But  even  this  gratification  did  not  last  long.  I  fell 
ill;  and  the  friends  who  gathered  round  the  wit,  fled 
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b^ipa.  ihe  v^letudiiuuriaii.  This  disgusted  me ,  Bsad  when 
I  was  sufficiently  lecovered,  I  again  letuxned  to  the 
Continent.  But  I  had  a  fit  of  misanthropy  and  solitude 
upon  me,  and  so  it  was  not  to  courts  and  cities,  the 
sceiies  of  former  gayeties,  that  I  repaired;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  hired  a  house  by  one  of  the  most  sequestered  of 
the  Swi^s  lakes,  and,  avoiding  the  living,  I  surrendered 
myself,  without  interruption  or  control,  to  commune 
with  the  dead.  I  surrounded  myself  with  books,  and 
pored,  with  a  curious  and  searching  eye,  into  those 
works  w^ich  treat  particularly  upon  'man.'  My  pas- 
sions 'Vfece  over,  my  love  jpi  pleasure  and  society  was 
dried  up,. and  I  had  now  no  longer  the  obstacles  which 
forbid  US  to  be  wise ;  I  unlearned  the  precepts  n^  man- 
;hpod  had  acquired,,  and  in  my  old  age  I  commenced  phi- 
losopher; Religion  lent  me  her  aid,  and  by  her  holy 
lamp  mj'  eddies  were  conned  and  my  hermitage  illu- 
mined. 

."There  are  certain  characters  which,  in  the  world, 
are  evil,  and  in  seclusion  are  good:  Eoussoau,  whom  I 
know  well,  is  one  of  them.  These  persons  are  of  a 
morbid  sensitiveness,  whidh  is  perpetually  galled  by 
collision  with  others.  In  short,  they  are  under  the  do- 
minion.of  yaititt;  and  that  vanity,  never  tetisfied,  and 
always  restless  in  the  various  compeldtions  of  society, 
produces  'envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitable- 
nessl ' .  But,  in  solitude,  the  good  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sitions with  which  our  self-love  no  longer  interferes, 
have  room  to  expand  and  ripen  without  being  cmmped 
by  opposing  interests:  this  will  account  for  many 
seaming  discrepancies  in  character.  There  are  also  some 
man.  in  whom  old  age  supplies  the  place  of  solitude, 
mi  Bousseau's  antagonist  and<  mental  antipodes,  Yol- 
itaiie,  is  of  this  order.     The  pert,  the  malignant,  the 
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arrogant,  the  lampooning  author,  in  his  yoath  and  man- 
hood, has  become,  in  his  old  age,  the  mild,  the  benevd- 
lent,  and  the  yenerable  philosopher.  Nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  receive  the  characters  of  great  men  so  im- 
plicitly upon  the  word  of  a  biographer;  and  nothing 
can  be  less  surprising  than  our  eternal  disputes  upon 
individuals;  for  no  man  throughout  life  is  the  same 
being,  and  each  season  of  our  existence  contradicts  the 
characteristics  of  the  last. 

"  And  now,  in  mj  solitude  and  my  old  age,  a  neW 
spirit  entered  within  me;  the  game  in  which  I  had 
engaged  so  vehemently  was  over  for  me ;  and  I  joined 
to  my  experience  as  a  player,  my  coolness  as  a  spectator. 
I  no  longer  struggled  with  my  species,  and  I  began 
insensibly  to  love  them.  I  established  schools,  and 
founded  charities;  and  in  secret,  but  active,  services  to 
miinkind,  I  employed  my  exertions  and  lavished  my 
desires. 

**  From  this  amendment  I  date  the  peace  of  mind  and 
elasticity  which  I  now  enjoy;  and  in  my  later  years, 
the  happiness  which  I  pursued  in  my  youth  and  maturity 
80  hotly,  yet  so  ineffectually,  has  flown  unsolicited  to 
my  breast. 

**  About  five  years  ago  I  came  again  to  England,  wHh 
the  intention  of  breathing  my  last  in  the  country  which 
gave  me  birth.  I  retired  to  my  family  home ;  I  en- 
deavored to  divert  myself  in  i^^cultural  improvements, 
and  my  rental  was  consumed  in  speculation.  This  did 
not  please  me  long ;  I  sought  society, —  society  in  York- 
shire! Ton  may  imagine  the  result:  I  was  out  of  my 
element;  the  mere  distance  from  the  metropolis,  from 
all  genial  companionship,  sickened  me  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  desertion  and  solitude ;  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  felt  my  age  and  my  celibacy.     Once  moiQ  I 
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letomed  to  town;  a  complamt  attacked  my  lungs,  the 
phyaLeiaiis  reoonunended  tibe  air  of  this  neighborhood, 
and  I  cboee  the  residence  I  now  inhalnt.  Without 
being  exactly  in  London,  I  can  command  its  advan- 
tages, and  obtain  society  as  a  recreation,  without  buying 
it  by  restraint.  I  am  not  fond  of  new  faces,  nor  any 
longer  covetous  of  show ;  my  old  servant  therefore  con- 
tented me;  for  the  future,  I  shall,  however,  satisfy 
your  fears,  remove  to  a  safer  habitation,  and  obtain  a 
more  numerous  gu4rd.  It  is,  at  all  events ,  a  happiness  to 
me.  that  fate,  in  casting  me  here,  and  exposing  me  to 
something  of  danger,  has  raised  up,  in  you,  a  friend  for 
my  old  age,  and  selected  from  this  great  univMse  of 
strangers  one  being  to  convince  my  heart  that  it  has 
not  outlived  affection.  My  tale  is  done:  may  you 
profit  by  its  moral  I" 

When  Talbot  said  that  our  characters  were  undergoing 
a  perpetual  change,  he  should  have  made  this  reserva- 
tion, the  one  ruling  passion  remains  to  the  last;  it  may 
be  modified,  but  it  never  departs :  and  it  is  these  modifi- 
cations which  do,  for  the  most  part,  shape  out  the  chan- 
nels of  our  change,  or,  as  Helvetius  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  "  we  resemble  those  vessels  which  the  waves 
still  carry  towards  the  south,  when  the  north  wind  has 
ceased  to  blow;"  but  in  our  old  age,  this  passion, 
having  little  to  feed  on,  becomes  sometimes  dormant 
and  inert,  and  then  our  good  qualities  rise,  as  it  were, 
from  an  incubus,  and  have  their  sway. 

Yet  these  cases  are  not  common,  and  Talbot  was  a 
remarkable  instance,  for  he  was  a  remarkable  man.  His 
mind  had  not  slept  while  the  age  advanced,  and  thus  it 
had  swelled  as  it  were  from  the  bondage  of  its  earlier 
passions  and  prejudices.     But  little  did  he  think,  in  the 
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blindneas  of  self-deluBion,  —  though  it  was  bo  obyions  to 
Clarence  that  he  could  have  smiled  if  he  had  not  rather 
inclined  to  weep  at  the  frailties  of  human  nature, —  little 
did  he  think  that  the  vanity  which  had  cost  him  so 
much,  remained  ''a  monarch  still,"  undeposed  alike  by 
his  philosophy,  his  religion,  or  his  remorse;  and  that, 
debarred  by  circumstances  from  all  wider  and  more  dan- 
gerous fields,  it  still  lavished  itself  upon  trifles  unworthy 
of  his  powers,  and  puerilities  dishonoring  his  age. 
Folly  is  a  courtesan  whom  we  ourselves  seek,  whose 
favors  we  solicit  at  an  enormous  price,  and  who,  like 
Lais,  finds  philosophers  at  her  door,  scarcely  less  fre- 
quently than  the  rest  of  mankind! 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

iir$,  Trinlut.    What  d'  je  bnj,—  what  d'  ye  lack,  gentlemen  1 
Gloves,  ribbons,  and  essences, — ribbons,  gloves,  and  essences. 

Ethereob. 

"And  so;  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Copperas,  one  morning 
at  breakfast,  to  his  wife,  liis  right  leg  being  turned  over 
his  left,  and  his  dexter  hand  conveying  to  his  mouth  a 
huge  morsel  of  buttered  cake, — ^**and  so,  my  love,  they 
say  that  the  old  fool  is  going  to  leave  the  jackanapes  all 
his  fortune?** 

**  They  do  say  so,  Mr.  C. :  for  my  part  I  am  quite  out 
of  patience  with  the  art  of  the  young  man ;  I  daresay  he 
is  no  better  than  he  should  be ;  he  always  had  a  sharp 
look,  and  for  ought  I  know,  there  may  be  more  in  that 
robbery  than  you  or  I  dreamed  of,  Mr.  Copperas.  It  was 
a  pity,"  continued  Mrs.  Copperas,  upbraiding  her  lord 
with  true  matrimonial  tenderness  and  justice,  for  the 
consequences  of  his  having  acted  from  her  advice, —  "  it 
was  a  pity,  Mr.  C,  that  you  should  have  refused  to 
lend  him  the  pistols  to  go  to  the  old  fellow's  assistance, 
for  then  who  knows  but  —  " 

"I  might  have  converted  them  into  pocket  pistols," 
interrupted  Mr.  C,  "and  not  have  overshot  the  mark, 
my  dear,  —  ha,  ha,  ha!  ** 

^^  Lord,  Mr.  Copperas,  you  are  always  making  a  joke 
of  everything." 

"No,  my  dear,  for  once  I  am  making  a  joke  of 
nothing. " 

VOI*.  I.— 11 
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"  Well,  I  declare  it  *b  shameful, "  cried  Mrs.  Copperas, 
still  following  up  her  own  indignant  meditations,  "  and 
after  taking  such  notice  of  Adolphus,  too,  and  all !  " 

"Notice,  my  dear!  mere  words,"  returned  Mr.  Cop- 
peras,—  "  mere  words,  like  ventilators,  which  make  a  great 
deal  of  air,  but  never  raise  the  vnnd;  but  don't  put 
yourself  in  a  stew,  my  love,  for  the  doctors  say  that  cop- 
peras  in  a  stew  is  poison !  " 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  de  Warens,  throwing  open  the 
door,  announced  Mr.  Brown:  that  gentleman  entered, 
with  a  sedate,  but  cheerful  air.  "  Well,  Mrs.  Copperas, 
your  servant;  any  table-liaen  wanted?  Mr.  Copperas, 
how  do  you  do  ?  I  can  give  you  a  hint  about  the  stocks. 
Master  Copperas,  you  are  looking  bravely;  don't  you 
think  he  wants  some  new  pinbefores,  ma'am  ?  But  Mr. 
Clarence  Linden,  where  is  he  ? .  Not  up  yet,  I  daresay  t 
Ah,  the  present  generation  is  a  generation  of  sluggards, 
as  his  worthy  aunti  Mrs.  Minden,  used  to  say. " 

**  I  am  sure, "  said  Mrs.  Copperas,  with  a  disdainful 
toss  of  the  head,  "  I  know  nothing  about  the  young  man. 
He  has  left  us :  a  very  mysterious  piece  of  business,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Brown;  and  now  I  (hink  of  it^  I  can't  help 
saying  that  we  were  by  no  means  pleased  w;ith  your  intro- 
duction ;  and,  by  the  by,  the  chairs  you  bought  for  u?  at 
the  sale  were  a  mere  take-in,  so  slight  that  Mr.  Walruss 
broke  two  of  them  by  only  sitting  down. " 

"  Indeed,  ma'am  ?  "  said'  Mr.  Brown,  with  expostulat- 
ing gravity ;  "  but  then  Mr.  Walruss  is  so  very  corpulent. 
But  the  young  gentleman,  what  of  him? "  continued  the 
broker,  artfully  turning  from  the  point  in  dispute. 

"  Lord,  Mr.  Brown,  don't  ask  me :  it  was  the  unluck- 
iest  step  we  ever  made  to  admit  him  into  the  bosom  of 
our  faiqily;  quite  a  vip^r,  I  assure  you;  absolutely 
robbed  poor  Adolphus." 
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**  Lord  help  us!  "  said  Mr.  Blown,  with  a  look  which 
*'  cast  a  browner  horror  "  o'er  the  room ;  "  who  would 
have  thought  iti    And  such  a  pretty  young  man! " 

''Well,"  said  Mr.  Copperas,  who,  occupied  in  finish* 
ing  the  buttered  cake,  had  hitherto  kept  silence,  "I 
must  be  off.  Tom, —  I  mean  De  Warens, — have  you 
stopped  the  coach?  " 

"Yees,  sir." 

"And  what  coach  is  it  I" 

« It  be  the  SwaUow,  sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  And  now,  Mr.  Brown,  having  swal- 
lO'wed  in  .the  roily  I  will  e'en  roll  in  the  SwalloWf-^ 
ha,  ha,  ha !  At  any  rate, "  thought  Mr.  Copperas,  as  he 
descended  the  stairs; ''  he  has  not  heard  that  before." 

"Ha,  hal "  gravely  chuckled  Mr.  Brown;  "what  a 
very  facetious,  lively  gentleman  Mr*  Copperas  is.  But 
touching  this  ungrateful  young  man,  Mr.  Linden, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  tease  me,  Mr.  Brown,  I  must  see  after  my 
domestics;  ask  Mr.  Talbot,  the  old  miser,  in  the  next 
house,  the  havarr,  as  the  French  say." 

"Well,  now,  "said  Mr.  Bjrown,  following  the  good 
lady  downstairs, — "how  distressing  for  me:  and  to  say 
that  he  was  Mrs.  Minden's  nephew,  tool  " 

But  Mr.  Brown's  curiosity  was  not  so  easily  satisfied, 
and  finding  Mr.  de  Waiens  leaning  over  the  "front" 
gate,  and  "  pursuing  with  wistful  eyes  "  the  departing 
"Swallow,"  he  stopped,  and,  accosting  him,  soon  -pos- 
seeaed  himself  of  the  facts  that "  old  Talbot  had  been 
robbed  and  murdered,  but  that  Mr.  Linden  had  brought 
him  to  life  again;  and  that  old  Talbot  had  given  him 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  adopted  him  as  his  son; 
a^  that  how  Mr.  Linden  was  going  to  be  sent  to  foreign 
parts,  as  an  ambass^or,  or  governor,  or  great,  parson; 
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and  tliat  how  meester  and  meeses  were  quite  *  cut  up ' 
about  it.** 

All  theae  partLculars  having  been  duly  deposited  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Brown,  they  produced  an  immediate 
desire  to  call  upon  the  young  gentleman,  who,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  being  so  very  nearly  related  to  his  old 
customer  Mrs.  Minden,  was  always  so  very  great  a 
favorite  with  him,  Mr.  Brown. 

Accordingly,  as  Clarence  was  musing  over  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  which  was  now  very  shortly  to 
take  place,  he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  Mr.  Brown,  "  Charming  day,  sir,  —  charming  day, " 
said  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Minden,  — >-'' just  called  in  to  con- 
gratulate you.  I  have  a  few  articles,  sir,  to  present 
yt>u  with :  quite  rarities,  I  assure  you,  —  quite  presents, 
I  may  say.  I  picked  them  up  at  a  sale  of  the  late 
Lady  Waddilove's  most  valuable  effects.  They  are  just 
the  things,  sir,  for  a  gentleman  going  on  a  foreign  mis- 
sion. A  most  curious  ivoiy  chest,  with  an  Indian  pad. 
lock,  to  hold  confidential  letters,  —  belonged  formerly, 
sir,  to  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  a  beautiful  diamond  snuff- 
box, sir,  with  a  picture  of  Louis  XIV.  on  it^  prodig- 
iously fine,  and  will  look  so  loyal,  too;  and,  sir,  if  you 
have  any  old  aunts  in  the  cotmtry,  to  send  a  farewell 
present  to,  I  have  some  charmingly  fine  cambric,  a  su- 
perl)  Dresden  tearset,  and  a  lovely  little  <  ape, '  stuffed  by 
the  late  Lady  W.  herself." 

"  My  good  sir-^  "  began  Clarence. 

^Oh,  no  thanks,  sir,  none  at  all;  too  happy  to  serve 
a  relation  of  Mrs.  Minden,  — always  proud  to  keep  up 
family  connections.  You  will  be  at  home  to-morrow,  sir, 
at  eleven  t  I  will  look  in,  —  your  most  humble  servant, 
Mr.  Linden."  And,  almost  upsetting  Talbot,  who  had 
just  entered,  Mr.  Brown  bowed  himself  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXTL 

We  talked  with  open  heart  and  tongae 

Affectionate  and  tme 
A  i>air  of  friendf ,  though  I  ivtw  young 
•    And  Malthew  peveoty-two. 

WoiUMWOBTH. 

Meanwhile  the  yoting  artist  proceeded  rapidly  with 
his  picture.  Devoured  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  utterly 
engrossed  by  the  sanguine  anticipation  of  a  fame  which 
appeared  to  him  already  won,  he  allowed  himself  no 
momentary  interval  of  relaxation;  his  food  was  eaten 
by  starts,  and  without  stirring  from  his  easel;  his  sleep 
was  broken  and  brief  by  feverish  dreams  ;*  he  no  longer 
roved  with  Clarence,  when  the  evening  threw  her  shade 
over  his  labors;  all  air  and  exercise  he  utterly  reUn- 
quished;  shut  up  in  hiis  narrow  chamber,  he  passed 
the  hours  in  a  fervid  and  passionate  self -commune,  which, 
even' in  suspense' from  his  work,  riveted  his  thoughts  the 
closer  to  its  object.  All  companionship,  all  intrusion, 
he  bore  with  irritability  and  impatience.  Even  Clarence 
found  himself  excluded  from  the  presence  of  his  friend ; 
even  his  nearest  relation,  who  doated  on  the  very  ground 
which  he  hallowed  with  his  footstep,  was  banished  from 
the  haunted  sainctuary  of  the  painter;  from  the  most 
placid  of  human  beings,  Warner  seemed  to  have  grown 
the  most  morose. 

Want  of  rest,  abstinence  from  food,  the  impatience 
of  the  strained  spirit  and  jaded  nerves,  —  all  contributed 
to  waste  the  health,  while'  they  excited  the  genius  of 
the  artist.     A  crimson  spot^  never  before  seen  there. 
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burned  in  the  centre  of  his  pale  cheek ;  his  eye  glowed 
with  a  brilliant^  but  unnatural  fire;  his  features  grew 
sharp  and  attenuated;  his  bones  worked  from  his  whiten- 
ing  and  transparent  skin ;  and  the  soul  and  frame,  turned 
from  their  proper  and  kindly  union,  seemed  contesting 
with  fierce  struggles,  which  should  obtain  the  mastery 
and  the  triumph. 

But  neither  his  new  prospects,  nor  the  coldness  of  his 
friend,  diverted  the  warm  heart  of  Clarence  from  medi- 
tating how  he  could  most  effectually  serve  the  artist 
before  he  departed  from  the  country.  It  was  a  peculiar 
object  of  desire  to  Warner  that  the  most  celebrated 
painter  of  the  day,  who  was  in  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Talbot,  and  who,  with  the  benevolence  of  real  superior- 
ity was  known  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  success  of 
more  youthful  and  inexperienced  genius,  —  it  was  a  pe- 
culiar object  of  desire  to  Warner  that  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds should  see  his  picture  before  it  was  completed ;  and 
Clarence,  aware  of  this  wish,  easily  obtained  from  Talbot  , 
a  promise  that  it  should  be  effected.  That  was  the  least 
service  of  his  zeal:  touched  by  the  earnestness  of  Ian- 
den's  friendship,  anxious  to  oblige  in  any  way  his  pre- . 
server,  and  well  pleased  himself  to  be  the  patron  of 
merit,  Talbot  readily  engaged  to  obtain  for  Warner 
whatever  the  attention  and  favor  of  high  rank  or  literary 
distinction  could  bestow.  "As  for  his  picture,"  said 
Talbot  (when,  the  evening  before  Clarence's  departure, 
the  latter  was  renewing  the  subject),  "I  shall  myself 
become  the  purchaser,  and  at  a  price  which  will  enable 
our  friend  to  afford  leisure  and  study  for  the  completion 
of  his  next  attempt;  but  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
your  friendship,  and  disappointing  your  expectations,. 
I  will  frankly  tell  you  that  I  think  Warner  overrates, 
perhaps  not  his  talents,  but  his  powers;  not  his  ability 
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for  doing  something  great  hereafter,  but  his  capacity  of 
doing  it  at  present.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  has 
shourn  me  many  of  his  designs,  and  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
judge;  they  want  experience,  cultivation,  taste,  and, 
above  all,  a  deeper  study  of  the  Italian  masters.  They 
all  have  the  defects  of  a  feverish  coloring,  an  ambitious 
desire  of  effect,  a  wavering  and  imperfect  outline,  an 
ostentatious  and  unnatural  strength  of  light  and  shadow ; 
they  show,  it  is  true,  a  genius  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  but 
one  ill-regulated,  inexperienced,  and  utterly  left  to  its 
own  suggestions  for  a  model.  However,  I  am  glad  he 
wishes  for  the  opinion  of  one  necessarily  the  best  judge : 
lei  him  bring  the  picture  here  by  Thursday;  on  that 
day  my  friend  has  promised  to  visit  me;  and  now  let  us 
talk  of  you  and  your  departure. " 

The  intercourse  of  men  of  different  ages  is  essentially 
unequal :  it  must  always  partake  more  or  less  of  advice 
on  one  side,  and  deference  on  the  other;  and -although 
the  easy  and  unpedantic  turn  of  Talbot's  conversation 
made  his  remarics'  rather  entertaining  than  obviously 
admonitory,  yet  they  were  necessarily  tinged  by  his  ex- 
perience, and  regulated  by  his  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  young  friend. 

''My  dearest  Clarence,''  said  he,  affectionately;  "we 
are  about  to  bid  each  other  a  long  farewell.  I  will  not 
damp  your  hopes  and  anticipations  by  insisting  on  the 
little  chance  there  is  that  you  should  ever  see  me  c^in. 
You  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  great  world,  and  have 
within  you  the  desire  and  the  power  of  success;  let  me 
flatter  myself  that  you  can  profit  by  my  experience. 
Among  the  Colloquia  of  Erasmus  there  is  a  very  enter- 
taining dialogue  between  Apicius  and  a  man  who,  de- 
sirous of  giving  a  feast  to  a  very  large  and  miscellaneous 
party,   comes  to  consult  the  epicure  what  will  be  the 
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ibest  moans  to  give  aatisf action  to  all,  Now,  you  shall 
be  this  Spud^us  (so  I  think  he, is  called),  and  I  will  be 
Apicins;  for  the  world,  after  all,  is  nothing  mote  than  a 
great  feast  o£  different  strangers^  with  different  tadtes, 
ancl  of  different  ages,  and  we  must  leazn  to  adapt,  our- 
selves to  their  minds,  and  our  temptations  to  their 
passions,  if  we  wish  to  fascinate  or  even  to  content  them. 
Let  me  then  call  your  attention  to  the  hints  and  maxims 
which  I  have  in  this  paper  amused  myself  with  drawing 
up  for  your  instruction.  Write  to  me  from  time  to 
time,  and  I:  will,  in  xeplying  to  your  letters,  give  you 
the  best  advice  in  my  power.  For  the  rest,  my  dear 
boy,  I  have  only  to  request  tiiat  you  will  be  frank;  and 
I,  in  my  turn,  will  promise  that  when  I  cannot  assist,  I 
will  never  reprove.  And  now,  Clarence,  •  as  the  hour  is 
late,  and  you  leave  us.  early  to-morrow,  I.  will  no  longer 
detain  you.  God  bless  you^  and  keep  you.  You  are 
going  to  enjoy,  life,  I  to  anticipate  death;  so  that  you 
can  find  in  me  little  congenial  to  yourself;  but  as  the 
good  Pope  said  to  our  Protestant  countryman,  'What- 
ever the  difference  between  us,  I  know  well  that  an  old 
man's,  blessing  is  never  without  its  value."' 

As  Clarence  clasped  his  benefactor's  hand,  the  teans 
gushed  from  his  eyes.  Is  there  one  being,  stubborn  as 
the  rock  to  misfortune,  whom  kindness  does  not  affect  f 
For  my  part,  kindness  seems  to.  me  to  come  with  a 
double  grace  and  tenderness  from  the  old;  it  seems  in 
them  the  hoarded  and  long  purified  benevolence  of  years, 
—  as  if  it  bad  survived  and  conquered  the  baseness  and 
selfishness  of  the  oideal  it  had  passed;  as  if  the  winds, 
which  had  broken  the  form,  had  swept  in  vain  across  the 
heart,  and  the  frosts,  which  had  chilled  the  blood  and 
whitened  the  thin  locks,  had  possessed  no  power  over 
tiie  warm  tide  of  the  affections.     It  is  the  triumph  of 
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nature  over  art;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  angel  which  is  yet 
within  us.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  tenderness  of  age  is 
twice  hlessed,  —  blessed  in  its  trophies  over  the  obduracy 
of  incrusting  and  withering  years ;  blessed,  because  it  is 
tinged  with  the  sanctity  of  the'gra^e,' — because  it  tells 
us  that  the  heart  will  blossom  even  upon  the  precincts  of 
the  tomb,  and  flatters  us  with  the  inviolacy  and  immor- 
tality of  love. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Cannot  I  create, 
Cannot  I  form,  cannot  I  fashion  forth 
Another  world,  another  nniverse  ? 

Ejbats. 

Thb  next  morning  Clarence,  in  his  way  out  of  town, 
directed  his  carriage  (the  last  and  not  the  least  accept- 
ahle  present  from  Talhot)  to  stop  at  Warner's  door. 
Although  it  was  scarcely  sunrise,  the  aged  grandmother 
of  the  artist  was  stirring,  and  opened  the  door  to  the 
early  visitor.  Clarence  passed  her  with  a  brief  saluta- 
tion, hurried  up  the  narrow  stairs,  and  found  himself 
in  the  artist's  chamber.  The  windows  were  closed,  and 
the  air  of  the  room  was  confined  and  hot.  A  few  books, 
chiefly  of  history  and  poetry,  stood  in  confused  disorder 
upon  some  shelves  opposite  the  window.  Upon  a  table 
beneath  them  lay  a  flute,  once  the  cherished  recreation 
of  the  young  painter,  but  now  long  neglected  and  dis- 
used; and  placed  exactly  opposite  to  Warner,  so  that 
his  eyes  might  open  upon  his  work,  was  the  high-prized 
and  already  more  tlum  half-finished  picture. 

Clarence  bent  over  the  bed;  the  cheek  of  the  artist 
rested  upon  his  arm  in  an  attitude  unconsciously  pic- 
turesque; the  other  arm  was  tossed  over  the  coverlid, 
and  Clarence  was  shocked  to  see  how  emaciated  it  had 
become.  But  ever  and  anon  the  lips  of  the  sleeper 
moved  restlessly,  and  words,  low  and  inarticulate,  broke 
out.  Sometimes  he  started  abruptly,  and  a  bright  but 
evanescent  flush  darted  over  his  faded  and  hollow  cheek; 
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ind  once  the  fingers  of  the  thin  hand,  which  lay  npon 
the  hed,  expanded,  and  suddenly  closed  in  a  firm  and 
almost  painful  grasp;  it  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  words  of  the  artist  became  distinct. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  **  I  have  thee,  I  haye  thee  at  last. 
I^oi^g)  y^^  long,  thou  hast  burned  up  my  heart  like 
fuel,  and  mocked  me,  and  laughed  at  my  idle  eiforts; 
but  now,  now  I  have  thee.  Fame,  honor,  iinmortality, 
whatever  thou  art  called,  I  have  thee,  and  thou  canst 
not  escape ;  but  it  is  almost  too  late !  "  And,  as  if  wrung 
by  some  sudden  pain,  the  sleeper  turned  heavily  round, 
groaned  audibly,  and  awoke. 

''My  friend,"  said  Clarence,  soothingly,  and  taking 
his  hand,  "  I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell.  I  am  just 
setting  off  for  the  Continent,  but  I  could  not  leave  Eng- 
land without  •nee  more  seeing  you.  I  have  good  news, 
too,  for  you."  And  Clarence  proceeded  to  repeat  Tal- 
bot's wish  that  Warner  should  bring  the  picture  to  his 
house  on  the  following  Thursday,  that  Sir  Joshua  might 
inspect  it.  He  added  also,  in  terms  the  fiattery  of 
which  his  friendship  could  not  resist  exaggerating,  Tal- 
bot's desire  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  picture. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  artist,  as  his  eye  glanced  delightedly 
over  his  labor,  —  **  yes,  I  believe  when  it  is  once  seen 
there  will  be  many  candidates." 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Clarence ;  "  and  for  that  reason 
you  cannot  blame  Talbot  for  wishing  to  forestall  all 
other  competitors  for  the  prize;  "  and  then,  continuing 
the  encouraging  nature  of  the  conversation,  Clarence 
enlaiged  upon  the  new  hopes  of  his  friend,  besought 
him  to  take  time,  to  spare  his  health,  and  not  to  injure 
both  himself  and  his  performance  by  over-anxiety  and 
hurry.  Clarence  concluded  by  retailing  Talbot's  assur^ 
anoe  that  in  all  cases  and  circumstances  he  (Talbot)  con- 
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sidered  himself  pledged  to  be  Warner's  supporter  and 
friend. 

With  something  of  impatience,  mingled  with  please 
ure,  the  painter  listened  to  all  these  details:  nor  was  it 
to  Linden's  zeal,  nor  to  Talbot's  generosity,  but  rather 
to  the  excess  of  his  own  merit,  that  he  secretly  attri- 
buted the  brightening  prospect  afforded  him. 

The  indifference  which  Warner,  though  of  a  disposi- 
tion naturally  kind,  evinced  at  parting  with  a  friend 
who  had  always  taken  so  strong  an  interest  in  his  be- 
half, and  whose  tears  at  that  moment  contrasted  forcibly 
enough  with  the  apathetic  coldness  of  his  own  farewell, 
was  a  remarkable  instance  how  acute  vividness  on  a 
single  point  will  deaden  feeling  on  all  others.  Occu- 
pied solely  and  bumingly  with  one  intense  thought, 
which  was  to  him  love,  friendship,  health,  peace, 
wealth,  Warner  could  not  excite  feelings,  languid  and 
exhausted  with  many  and  fiery  conflicts,  to  objects  of 
minor  interest ;  and  perhaps  he  inwardly  rejoiced  that 
his  musings  and  his  study  would  henceforth  be  sacred 
even  from  friendship. 

Deeply  affected, — for  his  nature  was  exceedingly 
unselfish,  generous,  and  susceptible,  —  Clarence  tore 
himself  away,  placed  in  the  grandmother's  hand  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sum  he  had  received  from  Tal- 
bot, hurried  into  his  carriage,  and  found  himself  on 
the  high-road  to  fortune,  pleasure,  distinction,  and  the 
Continent. 

But  while  Clarence,  despite  of  every  advantage  before 
him,  hastened  to  a  court  of  dissipation  and  pleasure, 
with  feelings  in  which  regretful  affection  for  those  he 
had  left  darkened  his  worldly  hopes,  and  mingled  with 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  youth,  Warner,  poor,  low- 
bom,  wasted  with  sickness,  destitute  of  friends,  shut 
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ont  by  his  temperament  from  the  pleasures  of  his  age, 
bmmed  with  hopes  far  less  alloyed  than  those  of  Glar- 
enoe,  and  found  in  them,  for  the  sacrifice  of  all  else,  not 
only  a  recompense  but  a  triumph. 

Thursday  came.  Warner  had  made  one  request  of 
Talbot,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  granted:  it  was 
that  he  himself  might,  unseen,  be  the  auditor  of  the 
great  painter's  criticisms,  and  that  Sir  Joshua  should  be 
perfectly  unaware  of  his  presence.  It  had  been  granted 
with  difficulty,  because  Talbot  wished  to  spare  Warner 
the  pain  of  hearing  remarks  which  he  felt  would  be 
likely  to  fall  far  short  of  the  sanguine  self-elation  of  the 
young  artist;  and  it  had  been  granted  because  Talbot 
imagined  that,  even  should  this  be  the  case,  the  pain 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  salutary 
effect  it  might  produce.  Alas!  vanity  calculates  but 
poorly  upon  the  vanity  of  others!  What  a  virtue  we 
should  distil  from  frailty,  what  a  world  of  pain  we 
should  save  our  brethren,  if  we  would  suffer  our  own 
weakness  to  be  the  measure  of  theirs. 

Thursday  came ;  the  painting  was  placed  by  the  artistes 
own  hand  in  the  most  favorable  light.  A  curtain,  hung 
behind  it,  served  as  a  screen  for  Warner,  who,  retiring 
to  his  hiding-place,  surrendered  his  heart  to  delicious 
forebodings  of  the  critic's  wonder,  and  golden  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  destiny  of  his  darling  work.  Not  a 
fear  dashed  the  full  and  smooth  cup  of  his  self-enjoy- 
ment. He  had  lain  awake  the  whole  of  the  night,  in 
restless  and  joyous  impatience  for  the  morrow.  At  day- 
break he  had  started  from  his  bed,  he  had  unclosed  his 
shutters,  he  had  hung  over  his  picture  with  a  fondness 
greater  if  possible  than  he  had  ever  known  before ;  like 
a  mother,  he  felt  as  if  his  own  partiality  was  but  a  part 
of  a  universal  tribute ;  and  as  his  aged  relative  turned 
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her  dim  eyes  to  the  painting,  and  in  her  innocent  idol- 
atry rather  of  the  artist  than  his  work,  praised  and 
expatiated  and  foretold,  his  heart  whispered,  **  If  it 
wring  this  worship  from  ignorance,  what  will  he  the 
homage  of  science  ?  " 

He  who  first  laid  down  the  now  hackneyed  maxim, 
that  diffidence  is  the  companion  of  genius,  knew  very 
little  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  True,  there 
may  have  heen  a  few  such  instances,  and  it  is  prohahle 
that  in  this  maxim,  as  in  most,  the  exception  made  the 
rule.  But  what  could  ever  reconcile  genius  to  its  suffer- 
ings, its  sacrifices,  its  fevered  inquietudes,  the  intense 
lahor  which  can  alone  produce  what  the  shallow  world 
deems  the  giant  offspring  of  a  momentary  inspiration,  — 
what  could  ever  reconcile  it  to  these  hut  the  haughty 
and  uni^uenchahle  consciousness  of  internal  power;  the 
hope  which  has  the  fulness  of  certainty  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  toil  is  the  reward;  the  sanguine  and  impetu- 
ous anticipation  of  glory,  which  hursts  the  houndaries  of 
time  and  space,  and  ranges  immortality  with  a  prophet's 
rapture)  Boh  genius  of  its  confidence,  of  its  lofty  self- 
esteem,  and  you  clip  the  wings  of  the  eagle:  you 
domesticate,  it  is  true,  the  wanderer  you  could  not 
hitherto  comprehend,  in  the  narrow  hounds  of  your 
household  affections;  you  ahase  and  tame  it  more  to 
the  level  of  your  ordinary  judgments,  hut  you  take  from 
it  the  power  to  soar,  the  hardihood  which  was  content 
to  hrave  the  thunder-cloud  and  huild  its  eyrie  on  the 
rock,  for  the  proud  triumph  of  rising  ahove  its  kind, 
and  contemplating  with  a  nearer  eye  the  majesty  of 
heaven. 

But  if  something  of  presumption  is  a  part  of  the  very 
essence  of  genius,  in  Warner  it  was  douhly  natural,  for 
he  was  still  in  the  heat  and  flush  of  a  design,  the  defects 
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of  which  he  had  not  yet  had  the  leisure  to  examine ;  and 
his  talents,  self-taught  and  self-modelled,  had  never  re- 
ceived either  the  excitement  of  emulation  or  the  chill  of 
discouragement  from  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of 
his  art. 

The  painter  had  not  heen  long  alone  in  his  conceal- 
ment, hefore  he  heard  steps;  his  heart  beat  violently, 
the  door  opened,  and  he  saw,  through  a  small  hole 
which  he  had  purposely  made  in  the  curtain,  a  man 
with  a  benevolent  and  prepossessing  countenance ,  whom 
he  instantly  recognized  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  enter 
the  room,  accompanied  by  Talbot.  They  walked  up 
to  the  picture;  the  painter  examined  it  closely,  and  in 
perfect  silence.  *  Silence,"  thought  Warner,  "  is  the 
best  homage  of  admiration ; "  but  he  trembled  with  im- 
patience to  hear  the  admiration  confirmed  by  words, — 
those  words  came  too  soon. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  a  clever  man,  certainly,"  said  Sir 
Joshua ;  **  but "  (terrible  monosyllable)  "  of  one  utterly 
unskilled  in  the  grand  principles  of  his  art:  look  here, 
and  here,  and  here,  for  instance;  "  and  the  critic,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  torture  he  inflicted,  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  work.  Oh !  the  agony,  the 
withering  agony  of  that  moment  to  the  ambitious  artist! 
In  vain  he  endeavored  to  bear  up  against  the  judg- 
ment,—  in  vain  he  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  envy  which  in  those  cold,  measured, 
defining  accent8>  fell  like  drops  of  poison  upon  his 
heart.  He  felt  at  once,  and  as  if  by  a  magical  inspira- 
tion, the  truth  of  the  verdict;  the  scales  of  self-delusion 
fell  from  his  eyes;  by  a  hideous  mockery,  a  kind  of 
terrible  pantomime,  his  goddess  seemed  at  a  word«  a 
breath,  transformed  into  a  moneter:  life,  which  had 
been  so  lately  concentrated  into  a  single  hope,  seemed 
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now,  at  once  and  forever,  cramped,  curdled,  blistered 
into  a  single  disappointment. 

**  But,"  said  Talbot,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  the  criticisms  of  the  painter  (who,  very  deaf  at  all 
times,  was,  at  that  time  in  particular,  engrossed  by  the 
self-satisfaction  always  enjoyed  by  one  expatiating  on 
his  favorite  topic), — "but,"  said  Talbot,  in  a  louder 
voice,  ''you  own  there  is  great  genius  in  the  design?  " 

"  Certainly,  there  is  genius,"  replied  Sir  Joshua,  in 
a  tone  of  calm  and  complacent  good-nature ;  "  but  what 
is  genius  without  culture  1  You  say  the  artist  is  young, 
very  young;  let  him  take  time,  —  I  do  not  say  let  him 
attempt  a  humbler  walk,  —  let  him  persevere  in  the 
lofty  one  he  has  chosen,  but  let  him  first  retrace  every 
step  he  has  taken;  let  him  devote  days,  months,  years 
to  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  immortal  masters  of 
the  divine  art,  before  he  attempts  (to  exhibit,  at  least) 
another  historical  picture.  He  has  mistaken  altogether 
the  nature  of  invention:  a  fine  invention  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fine  deviation  from  or  enlargement  on  a 
fine  model;  imitation,  if  noble  and  general,  insures  the 
best  hope  of  originality.  Above  all,  let  your  young 
friend,  if  he  can  afford  it,  visit  Italy." 

«  He  shall  afford  it,"  said  Talbot,  kindly,  "  for  he 
shall  have  whatever  advantages  I  can  procure  him;  but 
you  see  the  picture  is  only  half  completed,  —  he  could 
alter  it I  " 

**  Be  had  better  bum  it  /  "  replied  the  painter,  with 
a  gentle  smile. 

And  Talbot,  in  benevolent  despair,  hurried  his  visitor 
out  of  the  room.  He  soon  returned  to  seek  and  console 
the  artist,  but  the  artist  was  gone;  the  despised,  the 
fatal  picture,  the  blessing  and  curse  of  so  many  anxious 
and  wasted  hours,  had  vanished  also  with  its  creator. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

What  is  this  ionl  then  ?    Whence 
Came  it  1  —  It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 
Have  no  self-pafldon  or  identity ! 
Some  fearful  end  mnst  be  *- 


There  never  lived  a  mortal  maUi  who  bent 
His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere, 
But  starved  and  died. 

Kbats'b  EndymUm. 

On  entering  his  home,  WameT  pushed  aside,  for  ihe 
first  time  in  his  life  with  disrespect,  his  i^ed  and  kindly 
relation,  who,  as  if  in  mockery  of  ihe  nnfortanate  artist, 
stood  prepared  to  welcome  and  congratulate  his  return. 
Bearing  his  picture  in  his  arms,  he  rushed  upstairs^ 
hurried  into  his  room,  and  locked  the  door.  Hastily 
he  tore  aside  the  cloth  which  had  heen  drawn  over  the 
picture;  hastily  and  tremblingly  he  placed  it  upon  the 
frame  accustomed  to  support  it,  and  then,  with  a  long, 
long,  eager,  searching,  scrutinizing  glance,  he  surveyed 
the  once  beloved  mistress  of  his  worship.  Presumption, 
vanity,  exaggerated  self-esteem,  are,  in  their  punish- 
ment, supposed  to  excite  ludicrous,  not  sympathetic, 
emotion;  but  there  is  an  exeess  of  feeling,  produced  by 
whatever  cause  it  may  be,  into  which  in  spite  of  our- 
selves we  are  forced  to  enter. .  Even  fear,  the  most 
contemptible  of  the  passions,  becomes  tragic  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  an  agony. 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Warner  at  last,  speaking  very 
slowly,  "it  is  over;  it  was  a  pleasant  dreami  — but  it  is 
voui. — 13 
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ovei:  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  ledson."  Then 
suddenly  changing  his  mood  and  tone  he  repeated, 
"Thankful I  for  whati  that  I  am  a  wretch,  — a  wretch 
more  utterly  hopeless  and  miserable  and  abandoned 
than  a  man  who  freights  with  all  his  wealth,  his  chil- 
dren, his  wife,  the  hoarded  treasures  and  blessings  of 
an  existence,  one  ship,  one  frail,  worthless  ship,  and 
standing  himself  on  the  shore,  sees  it  suddenly  go  down  I 
Oh,  was  I  not  a  fool,  a  right  noble  fool,  a  vain  fool, 
an  arrogant  fool,  a  very  essence  and  concentration  of  all 
things  that  make  a  fool ,  to  believe  such  delicious  mar- 
vels of  myself  I  What,  man!"  here  his  eye  saw  in 
the  opposite  glass  his  features,  livid  and  haggard  with 
disease,  and  the  exhausting  feelings  which  preyed  within 
him,  —  ^  what,  man !  would  nothing  serve  thee  but  to 
be  a  genius, —  f^ee,  whom  nature  stamped  with  her 
curse  1  Dwarf -like  and  distorted,  mean  in  stature  and 
in  lineament,  thou  wert  indeed  a  glorious  being  to  per- 
petuate grace  and  beauty,  the  majesties  and  dreams  of 
art!  Fame  for  thee,  indeed,  —  ha,  ha  I  Olory,  —  ha, 
ha  I  a  place  with  Titian,  Correggio,  Baphael,  —  ha,  ha, 
ha  I  0  thrice  modest,  thrice  reasonable  fool!  But  this 
vile  daubj  this  disfigurement  of  canvas;  this  loathed 
and  wretched  monument  of  disgrace ;  this  notable  can- 
didate for  —  ha,  ha  —  immortality  —  this  I  have,  at 
least,  in  my  power."  And  seizing  the  picture  he 
dashed  it  to  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  with  his  feet 
upon  the  dusty  boards,  till  the  moist  colors  presented 
nothing  but  one  confused  and  dingy  stain. 

This  sight  seemed  to  recall  him  for  a  moment.  He 
paused,  lifted  up  the  picture  once  more,  and  placed  it 
on  the  table.  ''  But,"  he  muttered,  **  might  not  this 
critic  be  envious?  am  I  sure  that  he  judged  rightly, — 
fairly?    The  greatest  masters  have  looked  askant  and 
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jealous  at  their  papil's  works.  And  then,  how  slow, 
how  cold,  how  damned  cold,  how  indifferently  he  spoke ; 
whj)  the  very  art  should  have  warmed  him  more. 
Could  he  have-^  No,  no,  no;  it  wa8  true,  it  was!  I 
felt  the  conviction  thrill  through  me  like  a  searing  iron. 
Bur^  it,  —  did  he  say,  ay, —*  hum  it;  it  shall  be  done 
this  instant." 

And  hastening  to  the  door,  he  undid  the  holt.  He 
staggered  back  as  he  beheld  his  old  and  nearest  surviv* 
ing  relative,  the  mother  of  his  father,  seated  upon  the 
ground  beside  the  door,  terrified  by  the  exclamations 
she  did  not  dare  to  interrupt.  She  rose  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty,  as  she  saw  him;  and  throwing  around 
him  the  withered  arms  which  had  nursed  his  in&incy, 
exclaimed,  "My  child!  i^y  poor,  poor  child!  what  has 
come  to  you  of  late  f  You,  who  were  so  gentle,  so  mild, 
so  quiet, — you  are  no  longer  the  same;  and  oh,  my 
son,  how  ill  you  look  I  Your  father  looked  so  just  before 
he  died! " 

•^  111!  "  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  fearful  gayety,  —  **  ill; 
no,  I  never  was  so  well;  I  have  been  in  a  dream  till 
now,  — but  I  have  woke  at  last.  Why,  it  is  true  that 
I  have  been  silent  and  shy,  but  I  will  be  so  no  more. 
I  will  laugh,  and  talk,  and  walk,  and  make  love,  and 
drink  wine,  and  be  all  that  other  men  are.  Oh, 
we  will  be  so  merry.  But  stay  here,  while  I  fetch  a 
light." 

"  A  light,  my  child,  for  whatf " 

*  For  a  funeral !  "  shouted  Warner,  and  rushing  past 
her  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  returned  almost  in  an 
instant  with  a  light. 

Alarmed  and  terrified,  the  poor  old  woman  had  re- 
mained motionless,  and  weeping  violently.  Her  team 
Warner  did  not  seem  to  notice;  he  pushed  her  genUy 
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into  the  room,  and  began  deliberately,  and  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  to  cut  the  picture  into  shreds. 

"  What  are  you  about,  my  child  1 "  cried  the  old 
woman;  ^you  are  mad,  —  it  is  your  beautiful  picture 
that  you  are  destroying.  ** 

Warner  did  not  reply,  but,  going  to  the  hearth,  ||iled 
together,  with  nice  and  scrupulous  care,  several  pieces 
of  paper,  and  stick,  and  matches,  into  a  sort  of  pyre; 
then  placing  the  shreds  of  the  picture  upon  it,  he  applied 
the  light,  and  the  whole  was  instantly  in  a  blaze. 

**  Look,  look!  "  cried  he,  in  an  hysterical  tone,  "how 
it  bums,  and  crackles,  and  blazes!  What  master  ever 
equalled  it  now  t  —  no  fault  now  in  those  colors,  —  no 
false  tints  in  that  light  and  shade !  See  how  that  flame 
darts  up  and  soars!  —  that  flame  is  my  spirit!  Look,  — 
is  it  not  restless  f  —  does  it  not  aspire  bravely  ?  —  why, 
all  its  brother  flames  are  grovellers  to  it!  —  and  now,  — 
why  don't  you  look?  —  it  falters,  &des,  droops,  and-^ 
ha,  ha,  ha!  —  poor  idler,  the  fuel  is  consumed,  and  —  it 
is  darkness!  " 

As  Warner  uttered  these  words  his  eyes  reeled;  the 
room  swam  before  him;  the  excitement  of  his  feeble 
frame  had  reached  its  highest  pitch;  the  disease  of  many 
weeks  had  attained  its  crisis;  and  tottering  back  a'few 
paces  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  the  victim  of  a  delirious 
and  raging  fever. 

But  it  was  not  thus  that  the  young  artist  was  to  die. 
He  was  reserved  for  a  deiath  that,  like  his  real  naturo, 
had  in  it  more  of  gentleness  and  poetry.  He  recoverod, 
by  slow  degroes,  and  his  mind,  almost  in  spite  of  him- 
self, returned  to  that  profession  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  divert  the  thoughts  and  musings  of  many 
years.  Not  that  he  resumed  the  pencil  and  the  easel ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  could  not  endure  them  iu  his  sight: 
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they  appeared,  to  a  mind  festered  and  sore,  like  a  memo- 
rial and  moniunent  of  shame.  But  he  nursed  within  him 
a  strong  and  ardent  desire  to  become  a  pilgrim  to  that 
beautiful  land  of  which  he  had  so  often  dreamed,  and 
which  the  innocent  destroyer  of  his  peace  had  pointed 
out  as  the  theatre  of  inspiration,  and  the  nursery  of 
future  fame. 

The  physicians  who,  at  Talbot's  instigation,  attended 
him,  looked  at  his  hectic  cheek  and  consumptive  frame, 
and  readily  flattered  his  desire ;  and  Talbot,  no  less  in- 
terested in  Warner's  behalf  on  his  own  account,  than 
bound  by  his  promise  to  Clarence,  generously  extended 
to  the  artist  that  bounty  which  is  the  most  precious 
prerogative  of  the  rich.  Notwithstanding  her  extreme 
age,  his  grandmother  insisted  upon  attending  him :  there 
is  in  the  heart  of  woman  so  deep  a  well  of  love  that  no 
age  can  freeze  it.  They  made  the  voyage:  they  reached 
the  shore  of  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  and  entered  the 
imperial  city.  The  air  of  Rome  seemed  at  first  to 
operate  favorably  upon  the  health  of  the  English  artist. 
His  strength  appeared  to  increase,  his  spirit  to  expand; 
and  though  he  had  relapsed  into  more  than  his  original 
silence  and  reserve,  he  resumed,  with  apparent  energy, 
the  labors  of  the  easel:  so  that  they  who  looked  no 
deeper  than  the  surface  might  have  imagined  the  scar 
healed,  and  the  real  foundation  of  future  excellence 
begun. 

But  while  Warner  most  humbled  himself  before  the 
gods  of  the  pictured  world;  while  the  true  principles  of 
the  mighty  art  opened  in  their  fullest  glory  on  his  soul; 
precisely  at  this  very  moment  shame  and  despondency 
were  most  bitter  at  his  heart;  and  while  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  painter  kindled,  the  ambition  of  the  man  de- 
spaired.    But  still  he  went  on,  transfusing  into  his 
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canvas  the  giandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  Italian  school; 
stilly  though  he  felt  palpably  within  him  the  creeping 
advance  of  the  deadliest  and  surest  enemy  to  fame,  he 
pursued,  with  an  unwearied  ardor,  the  mechanical  com- 
pletion of  his  task;  still,  the  morning  found  him  bend- 
ing before  the  easel,  and  the  night  brought  to  ina 
solitary  couch  meditation  rather  than  sleep.  The  fire, 
the  irritability  which  he  had  evinced  before  his  illness 
had  vanished,  and  the  original  sweetness  of  his  temper 
had  returned ;  he  uttered  no  complaint,  he  dwelt  upon 
no  anticipation  of  success,  —  hope  and  regret  seemed 
equally  dead  within  him;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
caught  the  fond,  glad  eyes  of  his  aged  attendant  that  his 
own  filled  with  tears,  or  that  the  serenity  of  his  brow 
darkened  into  sadness. 

This  went  on  for  some  months,  till  one  evening  they 
found  the  painter  by  his  window,  seated  opposite  to  an 
unfinished  picture.  The  pencil  was  still  in  his  hand;  the 
quiet  of  settled  thought  was  still  upon  his  countenance; 
the  soft  breeze  of  a  southern  twilight  waved  the  hair 
livingly  from  his  forehead ;  the  earliest  star  of  a  south- 
em  sky  lent  to  his  cheek  something  of  that  subdued 
lustre  which,  when  touched  by  enthusiasm,  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear.  But  these  were  only  the  mockeries 
of  life:  life  itself  was  no  more!  He  had  died,  recon- 
ciled, perhaps,  to  the  loss  of  fame,  — in  discovering  that 
art  is  to  be  loved  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  rewards  it 
may  bestow  upon  the  artist. 

There  are  two  tombs  close  to  each  other  in  the 
stranger's  burial-place  at  Rome:  they  cover  those  for 
whom  life,  unequally  long,  terminated  in  the  same 
month.  The  sone  is  of  a  woman,  bowed  with  the 
burden  of  many  years;  the  other  darkens  over  the  dust 
of  the  young  artist. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Think  upon  my  grief, 
And  on  the  Justice  of  my  flying  henoe^ 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

SuAK£8PBjUIB. 

''But  are  you  quite  sure,"  said  General  St.  Leger, — 
"  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  girl  still  permits  Mor- 
daunt's  addresses? " 

"Sure!"  cried  Miss  Diana  St.  Leger,  —  ''sure,  Gen- 
eral I  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  They  were  standing 
together  in  the  copse,  when  I,  who  had  long  had  my 
suspicions,  crept  up,  and  saw  them ;  and  Mr.  Mordaunt 
held  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  every  moment.  Shocking 
and  indecorous!  " 

"I  hate  that  man!  —  as  proud  as  Lucifer,"  growled 
the  general.     "  Shall  we  lock  her  up,  or  starve  herl " 

"  No,  General,  something  hetter  than  that." 

"  What,  my  love  1    Flog  her !  "  . 

"  She  's  too  old  for  that,  brother;  we  '11  many  her." 

•  Marry  her! " 

•Yes;  to  Mr.  Glumford, — you  know  that  he  has 
asked  her  several  times." 

"  But  she  cannot  bear  him." 

"  We  '11  make  her  bear  him.  General  St.  Leger." 

"  But  if  she  marries,  I  shall  have  nobody  to  nurse  me 
when  I  have  the  gout." 

"Yes,  brother:  I  know  of  a  nice  little  girl,  Martha 
Bichardson,  your  second  cousin's  youngest  daughter; 
you  know  he  has  fourteen  children,  and  you  may  have 
them  all,  one  after  another,  if  you  like." 
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**  Very  true,  Diana,  —  let  the  jade  marry  Mr.  Olum- 
ford." 

^  She  shall/'  said  the  sister;  "  and  I  '11  go  about  it 
this  very  moment;  meantime  I  '11  take  care  that  she 
does  not  see  her  lover  any  more." 

About  three  weeks  after  this  conversation,  Mordaunt, 
who  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  see  Isabel,  who  had  not 
even  heard  from  her,  whose  letters  had  been  returned  to 
him  unopened,  and  who,  consequently,  was  in  despair, 
received  the  following  note :  — 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  write  to  you,  at 
least  to  get  my  letter  conveyed  :  it  1b  a  strange  messenger  that 
I  have  employed,  but  I  happened  formerly  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  accidentidly  seeing  him  to-day,  the  extremity 
of  the  case  induced  me  to  give  him  a  commission  which  I  could 
trust  to  no  one  else.  Algernon,  are  not  the  above  sentences 
written  with  admirable  ccJmness  ?  are  they  not  very  explana- 
tory, very  consistent,  very  cool  ?  and  yet  do  you  know  that  I 
firmly  believe  I  am  going  mad.  My  brain  turns  round  and 
round,  and  my  hand  bums  so  that  I  almost  think  that,  like 
our  old  nurse's  stories  of  the  fiend,  it  will  scorch  the  paper  as 
I  write.  And  I  see  strange  faces  in  my  sleep  and  in  my  wak- 
ing, all  mocking  at  me,  and  they  torture  and  haunt  me  ;  and 
when  I  look  at  those  faceR,  I  see  no  human  relenting,  no ! 
though  I  weep  and  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  implore 
them  to  save  me.  Algernon,  my  only  hope  is  in  you.  You 
know  that  I  have  always  hitherto  refused  to  ruin  you  ;  and 
even  now,  though  I  implore  you  to  deliver  me,  I  will  not  be 
BO  selfish  as  —  as  —  I  know  not  what  I  imte,  but  if  I  cannot 
be  your  wife,  —  I  will  not  be  bis  I  No  !  if  they  drag  me  to 
church,  it  shall  be  to  my  grave,  not  my  bridal. 

IsABBL  St.  Lbgrr. 

When  Mordaunt  had  read  this  letter,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  incoherence,  his  fears  readily  explained,  he  rose 
hastily;  his  eye  rested  upon  a  sober-looking  man,  clad 
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> 
in  blown.      The    proud    love  no   spectatois  to  their 

emotions. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  f ''  said  Algernon,  quickly. 

*  Morris  Brown,"  replied  the  stranger,  coolly  and 
civilly.  *  Brought  that  letter  to  you,  sir ;  shall  be 
very  happy  to  serve  you  with  anything  else;  just  fitted 
out  a  young  gentleman  as  ambassador,  a  nephew  to  Mrs. 
Minden,  —  very  old  friend  of  mine.  Beautiful  slabs 
you  have  here,  sir,  but  they  want  a  few  nick-nacks; 
shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  you ;  got  a  lovely  little 
ape,  sir,  stuffed  by  the  late  Lady  Waddilove;  it  would 
look  charming  with  this  old-fashioned  carving;  give  the 
room  quite  the  air  of  a  museum!" 

"  And  so,"  said  Mordaunt,  for  whose  ear  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Brown  contained  only  one  sentence, — 
**  and  so  you  brought  this  note,  and  will  take  back  my 
answer  t" 

''Yes,  sir;  anything  to  keep  up  family  connections: 
I  know  a  Lady  Morden  very  well,  —  very  well,  indeed, 
sir:  a  relation  of  yours,  I  presume,  by  the  similarity  of 
the  name;  made  her  many  valuable  presents;  shall  be 
most  happy  to  do  the  same  to  you,  when  you  are  mar- 
ried, sir.  You  will  refurnish  the  house,  I  suppose  f 
Let  me  see:  fine  proportions  to  this  room,  sir,  —  about 
thirty -six  feet  by  twenty -eight;  I  '11  do  the  thing 
twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  trade;  and  touching 
the  lovely  little  —  " 

''Here,"  interrupted  Mordaunt,  "you  will  take  back 
this  note,  and  be  sure  that  Miss  Isabel  St.  Leger  has  it 
as  soon  as  possible ;  oblige  me  by  accepting  this  trifle,  — 
a  trifle  indeed  compared  with  my  gratitude  if  this  note 
reaches  its  destination  safely." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  looking  with  surprise 
at  the  gift,  which  he  held  with  no  unwilling  hand,  — 
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'^  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  jou  are  very  generous,  and  strongly 
remind  me  of  jour  relation,  Lady  Morden ;  and  if  you 
Would  like  the  lovely  little  ape  as  a  present,  —  I  mean 
really  a  present,  —  you  shall  haye  it,  Mr.  Mordaunt." 

But  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  left  the  room,  and  the  sober 
Morris,  looking  round,  and  cooling  in  his  generosity, 
said  to  himself,  **  It  is  well  he  did  not  hear  me,  however; 
but  I  hope  he  will  marry  the  nice  young  lady,  for  I  love 
doing  a  kindness.  This  house  must  be  refurnished,  — * 
no  lady  will  like  these  old-fashioned  chairs." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Squire  and  fool  are  the  same  thing  here.  — Fabquhab. 

In  snch  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And,  with  an  nnthrift  love,  did  ran  from  Yenioe. 


Thb  persecutions  which  Isabel  had  imdergone  had  in- 
deed preyed  upon  her  reason  as  well  as  her  health;  and 
in  her  brief  intervals  of  respite  from  the  rage  of  the 
uncle,  the  insults  of  the  aunt,  and  worse  than  all,  the 
addresses  of  the  intended  bridegroom,  her  mind,  shocked 
and  imhinged,  reverted  with  such  intensity  to  the  suf- 
ferings she  endured  as  to  give  her  musings  the  character 
of  insanity.  It  was  in  one  of  these  moments  that  she 
had  written  to  Mordaunt;  and  had  the  contest  con- 
tinued much  longer,  the  reason  of  the  unfortunate  and 
persecuted  girl  would  have  totally  deserted  her. 

She  was  a  person  of  acute,  and  even  poignant  sensi- 
Inlities,  and  Idiese  the  imperfect  nature  of  her  education 
had  but  little  served  to  guide  or  to  correct;  but  as  her 
habits  were  pure  and  good,  the  impulses  which  spring 
from  habit  were  also  sinless  and  exalted,  and  if  they 
erred,  'Hhey  leaned  on  virtue's  side,"  and  partook  rather 
of  a  romantic  and  excessive  generosity  than  of  the  weak- 
ness of  womanhood  or  the  selfishness  of  passion.  All 
the  misery  and  debasement  of  her  equivocal  and  de- 
pendent situation  had  not  been  able  to  drive  her  into 
compliance  with  Mordaunt's  passionate  and  urgent 
prayers;  and  her  heart  was  proof  even  to  the  eloquence 
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of  love,  when  that  eloquence  pointed  towards  the  worldly 
injury  and  depreciation  of  her  lover;  but  this  new  per- 
secution was  utterly  unforeseen  in  its  nature  and  intol- 
erable from  its  cause.  To  marry  another;  to  be  torn 
forever  from  one  in  whom  her  whole  heart  was  wrapped; 
to  be  forced  not  only  to  forego  his  love,  but  to  feel  that 
the  very  thought  of  him  was  a  crime,  —  all  this  backed 
by  the  vehement  and  galling  insults  of  her  relations,  and 
the  sullen  and  unmoved  meanness  of  her  intended  bride- 
groom, who  answered  her  candor  and  confession  with  a 
stubborn  indifference  and  renewed  overtures,  made  a 
load  of  evil  which  could  neither  be  borne  with  resigna* 
tion  nor  contemplated  with  patience. 

She  was  sitting,  after  she  had  sent  her  letter,  with  her 
two  relations,  for  they  seldom  trusted  her  out  of  their 
sight,  when  Mr.  Glumfoxd  was  announced.  Now,  Mr. 
George  Glumford  was  a  country  gentleman  of  what 
might  be  termed  a  third-rate  family  in  the  country :  he 
possessed  about  twelve  hundred  a  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  odd  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  meet  with  such  contempt  in  his  memory 
or  estimation;  was  of  a  race  which  could  date  as  &r 
back  as  Charles  II.;  had  been  educated  at  a  country 
school  with  sixty  others,  chiefly  inferior  to  himself  in 
rank ;  and  had  received  the  last  finish  at  a  very  small 
hall  at  Oxford.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  he 
had  been  indebted  to  nature  for  a  person  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  and  stout  in  proportion;  for  hair  very 
short,  very  straight,  and  of  a  red  hue,  which  even 
through  powder  cast  out  a  mellow  glow;  for  an  obsti- 
nate dogged  sort  of  nose,  beginning  in  snub,  and  ending 
in  bottle;  for  cold,  small  gray  eyes,  a  very  small  mouth, 
pinched  up  and  avaricious;  and  very  large,  very  freckled, 
yet  rather  white  hands,  the  nails  of  which  were  pune- 
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tilioQsly  cat  into  a  point  every  other  day  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  which  Mr.  Glumford  often  boasted  had  been  in 
his  possession  since  his  eighth  year,  —  namely,  for  about 
thirty*two  legitimate  revolutions  of  the  sun. 

He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  equally  close  and 
adventurous;  who  love  the  eclat  of  a  little  speculation, 
but  take  exceeding  good  eare  that  it  should  be,  in  their 
own  graceful  phrase,  ''on  the  safe  side  of  the  hedge." 
In  pursuance  of  this  characteristic  of  mind,  he  had  re- 
solved to  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Isabel  St.  Leger;  for 
she  being  very  dependent,  he  could  boast  to  her  of  his 
disintereiBtedness,  and  hope  that  she  would  be  economi- 
cal through  a  principle  of  gratitude;  and  being  the 
nearest  relation  to  the  opulent  General  St.  Leger,  and 
his  unmarried  sister,  there  seemed  to  be  every  rational 
probability  of  her  inheriting  the  bulk  of  their  foi^ 
tunes.  Upon  these  hints  of  prudence  spake  Mr.  George 
Glumford. 

Now,  when  Isabel,  partly  in  her  ingenuous  frankness, 
partly  from  the  passionate  promptings  of  her  despair, 
revealed  to  him  her  attachment  to  another,  and  her  reso- 
lution never,  with  her  own  consent,  to  become  his,  it 
seemed  to  the  slow  but  not  uncalculating  mind  of  Mr. 
Glumford  not  by  any  means  desirable  that  he  should 
forego  his  present  intentions,  but  by  all  means  desir- 
able that  he  should  moke  this  reluctance  of  Isabel's 
an  excuse  for  sounding  the  intentions  and  increasing 
the  posthumous  liberality  of  the  East  Indian  and  his 
sister. 

**  The  girl  is  of  my  nearest  blood,"  said  the  major- 
general,  "  and  if  I  don't  leave  my  fortune  to  her,  who 
the  devil  should  I  leave  it  to,  sir;  "  and  so  saying,  the 
speaker,  who  was  in  a  fell  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  looked 
90  fiercely  at  the  hinting  wooer,  that  Mr.  George  Glum^ 
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ford,  who  was  no  Achilles,  was  somewhat  frightened, 
and  thought  it  expedient  to  hint  no  more. 

"  My  hrother,"  said  Miss  Diana,  "  is  so  odd;  but  he 
is  the  most  generous  of  men :  besides,  the  girl  has  claims 
upon  him." 

Upon  these  speeches,  Mr.  Glumford  thought  himself 
secure,  and  inly  resolving  to  punish  the  fool  for  her 
sulkinees ,  and  bad  taste  as  soon  as  he  lawfully  could, 
he  continued  his  daily  visits,  and  told  his  sporting 
acquaintance  that  his  time  was  coming. 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons^  forgive  this  preliminary 
detail,  and  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Glumford  himself,  whom 
we  left  at  the  door,  pulling  and  fumbling  at  the  glove 
which  covered  his  right  hand,  in  order  to  present  the 
naked  palm  to  Miss  Diana  St.  Leger.  After  this  act 
was  performed,  he  approached  Isabel,  and,  drawing  his 
chair  near  to  her,  proceeded  to  converse  with  her  as  the 
Ogre  did  with  Puss  in  Boots,  — namely, ''  as  civilly  as 
an  Ogre  could  do." 

This  penance  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  door 
was  again  opened,  and  Mr.  Morris  Brown  presented 
himself  to  the  conclave. 

"  Your  servant.  General ;  your  servant.  Madam.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  back  again,  Madam,  because 
I  forgot  to  show  you  some  very  fine  silks,  the  most 
extraordinary  bargain  in  the  world,  —  quite  presents; 
and  I  have  a  Slvres  bowl  here,  a  superb  article,  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove." 

Now  Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Diana  St.  Leger;  for  there  is  a  certain  class  of  old  maids 
with  whom  our  fair  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted, 
who  join  to  a  great  love  of  expense,  a  great  love  of  bar- 
gains, and  who  never  purchase  at  the  regular  place  if 
they  can  find  any  irregular  vender.      They  are  great 
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friends  of  Jews  and  itinerants,  hand-in-glove  with 
smugglers,  Ladies  Bountiful  to  pedlers,  are  diligent 
readers  of  pufEs  and  advertisements,  and  eternal  haunt- 
ers of  sales  and  auctions.  Of  this  class  was  Miss  Diana 
a  most  prominent  individual;  judge,  then,  how  accept- 
able to  her  was  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Brown.  That 
indefatigable  merchant  of  miscellanies  had,  indeed,  at 
a  time  when  brokers  were  perhaps  rather  more  rare  and 
respectable  than  now,  a  numerous  country  acquaintance, 
and  thrice  a  year  he  performed  a  sort  of  circuit  to  all  his 
customers  and  connections;  hence  his  visit  to  St.  Leger 
House,  and  hence  Isabers  opportunity  of  conveying  her 
epistle. 

"Pray,"  said  Mr.  Glumford,  who  had  heard  much  of 
Mr.  Brown's  **  presents "  from  Miss  Diana,  —  **  pray 
don't  you  furnish  rooms,  and  things  of  that  sort?*' 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly,  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible.'' 

"Oh!  very  well,  I  shall  want  some  rooms  furnished 
soon,  —  a  bedroom',  and  a  dressing-room;  and  things  of 
that  sort,  you  know.  And  so,  perhaps  you  may  have 
something  in  your  box  that  will  suit  me,  gloves  or 
handkerchiefs,  or  shirts,  or  things  of  that  sort." 

^  Yes,  sir;  everything,  — I  sell  everything,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  opening  his  box.  "  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Isabel, 
I  have  dropped  my  handkerchief  by  your  chair ;  allow 
me  to  stoop,"  and  Mr.  Brown,  stooping  under  the  table, 
managed  to  effect  his  purpose;  unseen  by  the  rest,  a 
note  was  slipped  into  Isabel's  hand,  and  under  pre« 
tenco  of  stooping  too,  she  managed  to  secure  the  treas- 
ure. Love  need  well  be  honest  if,  even  when  it  is  most 
true,  it  leads  us  into  so  much  that  is  false! 

Mr.  Brown's  box  was  now  unfolded  before  the  eyes 
of  the  crafty  Mr.  Olumford,  who,  having  selected  three 
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pair  of  gloves,  offered  the  exact  half  of  the  aom 
demanded. 

Mr.  Brown  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyea. 

"You  aee/' said  the  imperturhable  Glumford,  "that 
if  you  let  me  have  them  for  that,  and  they  last  me  well, 
and  don't  come  unsewn,  and  stand  cleaning,  you  '11  have 
my  custom  in  furnishing  the  house,  and  rooms,  and  — 
things  of  that  sort." 

Struck  with  the  grandeur  of  this  opening,  Mr.  Brown 
yielded,  and  the  gloves  were  bought. 

"  The  fool!  "  thought  the  noble  Gkorge,  laughing  in 
his  sleeve,  — "  as  if  I  should  ever  furnish  the  house  from 
his  box!" 

Strange  that  some  men  should  be  proud  of  being 
mean. 

The  moment  Isabel  escaped  to  dress  for  dinner,  she 
opened  her  lover's  note.     It  was  as  follows:  — 

Be  in  £^  room,  your  retreat,  at  nine  this  evening.  Let  the 
window  be  left  unclosed.  Precisely  at  that  hour  I  will  be 
with  yon.  I  shall  have  everything  in  readiness  for  your  flight. 
Be  sure,  dearest  Isabel,  that  nothing  prevents  your  meeting  me 
there,  even  if  all  your  house  follow  or  att^d  yon.  I  will  bear 
you  from  all.  Oh,  Isabel!  in  spite  of  the  mysteiy  and  wretch- 
edness of  your  letter,  I  feel  too  happy,  too  blessed  at  the  thought 
that  our  fates  will  be  at  length  united,  and  that  the  union  is  at 
hand.    Remember,  nine. 

A.  M. 

Love  is  a  feeling  which  has  so  little  to  do  with  the 
world,  a  passion  so  little  regulated  by  the  known  laws 
of  our  more  steady  and  settled  emotions,  that  the  thoughts 
which  it  produces  are  always  more  or  less  connected  with 
exaggeration  and  romance.  To  the  secret  spirit  of  en- 
terprise which,  however  chilled  by  his  pursuits  and 
habits,  still  burned  within  Mordaunt's  breast,  there  wac 
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a  wild  pleasuie  in  the  thought  of  hearing  off  his  mistress 
and  his  hride  from  the  very  home  and  hold  of  her  false 
friends  and  real  foes;  while  in  the  contradictions  of  the 
same  passion,  Isahel,  so  &r  from  exulting  at  her  ap- 
proaching escape,  trembled  at  her  danger,  and  blushed 
for  her  temerity ;  and  the  fear  and  the  modesty  of  woman 
almost  triumphed  over  her  brief  energy  and  fluctuating 
resolve. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

W^  haate,  —  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing ; 

Loye  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  of  birth  1 
Deep,  silent  joy,  within  her  sonl  is  springing, 

Though  in  her  glance  the  light  no  more  is  mirth. 

MsB,  Hbhahs. 

*  Damn  it!  "  said  the  general. 

*'  The  vile  creature  I  "  cried  Miss  Diana. 

"  I  don't  understand  things  of  that  sort,"  ejaculated 
the  hewildered  Mr.  Glumford. 

'^  She  has  certainly  gone,"  said  the  valiant  general. 

"  Certainly !  "  grunted  Miss  Diana. 

"  Gone !  "  echoed  the  bridegroom  not  to  be. 

And  she  was  gone  I  never  did  more  loving  and  tender 
heart  forsake  all,  and  cling  to  a  more  loyal  and  generous 
nature.     The  skies  were  darkened  with  clouds, 

And  the  dim  stars  rushed  through  them  rare  and  fast ; 

and  the  winds  wailed  with  a  loud  and  ominous  voice; 
and  the  moon  came  forth,  with  a  faint  and  sickly  smile, 
from  her  chamber  in  the  mist,  and  then  shrank  back, 
and  was  seen  no  more ;  but  neither  omen  nor  fear  was 
upon  Mordaunt's  breast,  as  it  swelled  beneath  the  dark 
lo^ks  of  Isabel ,  which  were  pressed  against  it. 

As  Faith  clings  the  more  to  the  cross  of  life,  while  the 
wastes  deepen  around  her  steps,  and  the  adders  creep 
forth  upon  her  path,  so  Love  clasps  tliat  which  is  its 
hope  and  comfort  the  closer,  for  the  desert  which  encom- 
passes and  the  dangers  which  harass  its  way. 
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They  had  fled  to  London,  and  Isabel  had  been  placed 
with  a  yeiy  distant,  and  very  poor,  though  very  high- 
born relative  of  Algernon,  till  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries conld  be  passed,  and  the  final  bond  knit.  Yet 
still  the  generous  Isabel  would  -have  refused,  despite 
the  injury  to  her  own  fame,  to  have  ratified  a  union 
which  filled  her  with  gloomy  presentiments  for  Mor- 
daunt's  fate;  and  still  Mordaunt  by  little  and  little 
broke  down  her  tender  scruples  and  self-immolating 
resolves,  and  ceased  not  his  eloquence  and  his  suit  till 
the  day  of  his  nuptials  was  set  and  come. 

The  morning  rose  bright  and  clear,  —  the  autumn  was 
drawing  towards  its  close,  and  seemed  willing  to  leave 
its  last  remembrance  tinged  with  the  warmth  and  soft- 
ness of  its  parent  summer,  rather  than  with  the  stem 
gloom  and  severity  of  its  chilling  successor. 

And  they  stood  beside  the  altar,  and  their  vows  were 
exchanged.  A  slight  tremor  came  over  Algernon's 
frame,  a  slight  shade  darkened  his  countenance;  for 
even  in  that  bridal  hour  an  icy  and  thrilling  foreboding 
curdled  to  his  heart ;  it  passed,  —  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  Mordaunt  bore  his  blushing  and  weeping  bride 
from  the  church.  His  carriage  was  in  attendance;  for, 
not  knowing  how  long  the  home  of  his  ancestors  might 
be  his,  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  it.  The  old 
Countess  d'Arcy ,  Mordaunt's  relation,  with  whom  Isabel 
had  been  staying,  called  them  back  to  bless  them ;  for, 
even  through  the  coldness  of  old  age,  she  was  touched 
by  the  singularity  of  their  love,  and  affected  by  their 
nobleness  of  heart.  She  laid  her  wan  and  shrivelled 
hand  upon  each,  as  she  bade  them  farewell,  and  each 
shrank  back  involuntarily,  for  the  cold  and  light  touch 
seemed  like  the  fingers  of  the  dead. 

Fearful  indeed  is  the  vicinity  of  death  and  life, —  the 
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bridal  chamber  and  the  chamel.     That  night  the  old 
f  woman  died.     It  appeared  as  if  fate  had  set  its  seal 

I  upon  the  union  it  had  so  long  forbidden,*  and  had 

[  woven  a  dark  thread  even  in  the  marriage  bond.     At 

least,  it  tore  from  two  hearts,  over  which  the  cloud  and 
the  blast  lay  couched  in  a  ''  grim  repose,"  the  last  shel- 
ter, which,  however  frail  and  distant,  seemed  left  to 
them  upon  the  inhospitable  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

lire  while  ye  may,  yet  happy  pair :  enjoy 
Short  pleaenreBy  for  long  woee  are  to  sncceed 


BflLTON. 


The  atitunm  and  the  winter  passed  away;  Mordaunt's 
relation  continued  implacable.  Algernon  grieved  for 
this,  independent  of  worldly  circumstances ;  for,  though 
he  had  seldom  seen  that  relation,  yet  he  loved  him  for 
former  kindness  —  rather  promised,  to  be  sure,  than  yet 
shown  —  with  the  natural  warmth  of  an  affection  which 
has  but  few  objects.  However,  the  old  gentleman  (a 
very  short,  very  fet  person,  —  veyy  short  and  very  fat 
people,  when  they  are  surly,  are  the  devil  and  all; 
for  the  humors  of  their  mind,  like  those  of  their  body, 
have  something  corrupt  and  unpurgeable  in  them) 
wrote  him  one  bluff,  contemptuous  letter,  in  a  witty 
strain,  —  for  he  was  a  bit  of  a  humorist;  disowned  his 
connection,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  died,  and  left  all 
his  fortune  to  the  very  Mr.  Vavasour  who  was  at  law 
with  Mordaunt,  and  for  whom  he  had  always  openly 
expressed  the  strongest  personal  dislike,  —  spite  to  one 
relation  is  a  marvellous  tie  to  another.  Meanwhile,  the 
lawsuit  went  on  less  slowly  than  lawsuits  usually  do, 
and  the  final  decision  was  very  speedily  to  be  given. 

We  said  the  autumn  and  the  winter  were  gone;  and 
it  was  in  one  of  those  latter  days  in  March,  when, 
like  a  hoiden  girl  subsiding  into  dawning  womanhood, 
the  rude  weather  mellows  into  a  softer  and  tenderer 
month,  that,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  overshadowed  by 
many  a  brake  and  tree,  sat  two  persons. 
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''I  know  not,  dearest  Algernon,"  said  one,  who  was 
a  female,  **  if  this  is  not  almost  the  sweetest  month  in 
the  year,  hecanse  it  is  the  month  of  Hope.** 

**  Ajf  Isabel;  and  they  did  it  wrong  who  called  it 
harsh,  and  dedicated  it  to  Mars.  I  exult  even  in  the 
fresh  winds  which  hardier  frames  than  mine  shrink  from, 
and  I  love  feeling  their  wild  breath  fan  my  cheek  as  I 
ride  against  it.  I  remember,"  continued  Algernon,  mus- 
ingly, **  that  on  this  very  day  three  years  ago,  I  was  tiravr 
elling  through  Grermany,  alone  and  on  horseback,  and  I 
paused,  not  far  from  Ens,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  waters  of  the  river  were  disturbed  and  fierce,  and  the 
winds  came  loud  and  angry  against  my  face,  dashing  the 
spray  of  the  waves  upon  me,  and  filling  my  spirit  with 
a  buoyant  and  glad  delight;  and  at  that  time  I  had  been 
indulging  old  dreams  of  poetry,  and  had  laid  my  philos- 
ophy aside;  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  I 
lifted  up  my  hand  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  winds 
came,  and  questioned  them  audibly  of  their  birthplace 
and  their  bourn ;  and  as  the  enthusiasm  increased,  I  com- 
pared them  to  our  human  life,  which  a  moment  is,  and 
then  is  not;  and  proceeding  from  folly  to  folly,  I  asked 
them,  as  if  they  were  the  interpreters  of  Heaven,  for  a 
type  and  sign  of  my  future  lot. " 

"  And  what  said  they  f "  inquired  Isabel,  smiling,  yet 
smiling  timidly. 

"They  answered  not,"  replied  Mordaunt;  "but  a 
voice  within  me  seemed  to  say,  'Look  above! '  and  I 
raised  my  eyes;  but  I  did  not  see  thee^  love,  —  eo  the 
Book  of  Fate  lied. " 

"  Nay,  Algernon,  what  did  you  see?"  asked  Isabel, 
more  earnestly  than  the  question  deserved. 

"  I  saw  a  thin  cloud,  alone  amidst  many  dense  and 
dark  ones  scattered  around;  and  as  I  gazed,  it  seemed 
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to  take  the  likeness  of  a  funeral  procession,  -*  ooflKn, 
bearers,  priest,  all, —  as  clear  in  the  cloud  as  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  earth;  and  I  shuddered  as  I  saw.  But  the 
winds  blew  the  vapor  onwards,  and  it  mingled  wil^  the 
broader  masses  of  cloud;  and  then,  Isabel,  the  sun  shone 
forth  for  a  moment,  and  I  mistook,  love,  when  I  said 
you  were  not  there,  for  that  sun  was  you.  But  suddenly 
the  winds  ceased,  and  the  rain  came  on  fast  and  heavy ; 
so  my  romance  cooled,  and  my  fever  slaked.  I  thought 
on  the  inn  at  Ens,  and  the  blessings  of  a  wood  fire,  which 
is  lighted  in  a  moment,  and  I  spurred  on  my  horse 
accordingly." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Isabel. 

^  What,  love  t "  whispered  Algernon,  kissing  her 
cheek. 

*'  Nothing,  dearest,  nothing." 

At  that  instant,  the  deer,  which  lay  waving  their 
lordly  antlers  to  and  fro  beneath  the  avenue  which 
sloped  upward  from  the  stream  to  the  house,  rose  hur- 
riedly and  in  confusion,  and  stood  gazing,  with  watchful 
eyes,  upon  a  man  advancing  towards  the  pair. 

It  was  one  of  the  servants  with  a  letter.  Isabel  saw 
a  faint  change  (which  none  else  could  have  seen)  in 
Mordaunt's  countenance  as  he  recognized  the  writing 
and  broke  the  seal.  When  he  had  read  the  letter,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  with  a  slight  start, 
he  lifted  them  up,  and  gazed  long  and  eagerly  around. 
Wistfully  did  he  drink,  as  it  were,  into  his  heart  the 
beautiful  and  expanded  scene  which  lay  stretched  on 
either  side :  the  noble  avenue  which  his  forefathers  had 
planted  as  a  shelter  to  their  sons,  and  which  now,  in  its 
migestio  growth  and  its  waving  boughs,  seemed  to  say, 
**  Lo  I  ye  are  repaid ! "  and  the  never  silent  and  silver 
stream,  by  which  his  boyhood  had  sat  for  hours,  lulled 
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by  its  music,  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  reed  and 
wild  flower  that  decoyed  the  bee  to  its  gloesy  banks; 
and  the  deer,  to  whose  melancholy  belling  he  had  list 
tened  so  often  in  the  gray  twilight  with  a  rapt  and 
dreaming  ear;  and  the  green  fern  waving  on  the  gentle 
hill,  from  whose  shade  his  young  feet  had  startled  the 
hare  and  the  infant  fawn;  and  far  and  faintly  gleaming 
through  the  thick  trees,  which  clasped  it  as  with  a 
girdle,  the  old  Hall,  so  associated  with  vague  hopes  and 
musing  dreams,  and  the  dim  legends  of  gone  time  and 
the  lofty  prejudices  of  ancestral  pride,  —  all  seemed  to 
sink  within  him,  as  he  gazed,  like  the  last  looks  of 
departing  friends;  and  when  Isabel,  who  had  not  dared 
to  break  a  silence  which  partook  so  strongly  of  gloom,  at 
length  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  lifted  her  dark, 
deep,  tender  eyes  to  his,  he  said,  as  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  a  faint  and  sickly  smile  played  upon  his 
lips,— 

"It  is  past,  Isabel;  henceforth  we  have  no  wealth 
bat  in  each  other.  The  cause  has  been  decided,  and  — 
and  —  we  are  beggars!  " 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

We  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  agne  of  frigid  impertinenceiy 
which  would  make  a  wise  man  tremble  to  think  of.  —  Cowley. 

We  must  suppose  a  lapse  of  four  years  horn  the  date  of 
those  events  which  ooncluded  the  last  chapter;  and  to 
recompense  the  reader  who,  I  know,  has  a  little  pen* 
chant  for  "High  Life/'  even  in  the  last  century,  for 
haying  hitherto  shown  him  human  heings  in  a  state  of 
society  not  wholly  artificial,  I  beg  him  to  picture  to 
himself  a  large  room,  brilliantly  illuminated  and  crowded 
**  with  the  magnates  of  the  land. "  Here  (some  in  salta- 
tory motion,  some  in  sedentary  rest)  are  dispersed  various 
groups  of  young  ladies  and  attendant  swains,  talking 
upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Rochester's  celebrated  poem, 
—  namely,  Nothing  f  —  and  lounging  around  the  doors, 
meditating  probably  upon  the  same  subject,  stand  those 
unhappy  victims  of  dancing  daughters,  denominated 
•papas." 

The  music  has  ceased;  the  dancers  have  broken  up, 
and  there  is  a  general  but  gentle  sweep  towards  the  re* 
freshment-room.  In  the  crowd  —  having  just  entered  — 
there  glided  a  young  man  of  an  air  more  distinguished 
and  pomewhat  more  joyous  than  the  rest. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Linden!"  said  a  tall  and 
(though  somewhat  passSe)  very  handsome  woman,  blaE- 
ing  with  diamonds ;  "  are  you  just  come  t " 

And  here,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  resist  pausing  to 
observe  that  a  friend  of  mine,  meditating  a  novel,  sub- 
mitted a  part  of  the  MS.  to  a  friendly  publisher.    "  Sir,* 
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said  the  bookseller,  "  your  book  is  very  cleyer,  but  it 
wants  dialogue. " 

'^  Dialogue  f  "  cried  my  friend,  —  "  you  mistake :  it  is 
all  dialogue. " 

**  Ay,  sir,  but  not  what  we  call  dialogue ;  we  want  a 
little  conversation  in  fashionable  life,  —  a  little  elegant 
chit  chat  or  so;  and  as  you  must  have  seen  so  much 
of  the  beau  monde^  you  could  do  it  to  the  life.  We  must 
have  something  light  and  witty  and  entertaining." 

''Light,  witty,  and  entertaining!"  said  our  poor 
friend ;  ^  and  how  the  deuce  then  is  it  to  be  like  conver- 
sation in  *  fashionable  life '  ?  When  the  very  best  con- 
versation one  can  get  is  so  insufferably  dull,  how  do  you 
think  people  will  be  amused  by  reading  a  copy  of  the 
very  worst  ? " 

''They  are  amused,  sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "and 
works  of  this  kind  sell  /  " 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  my  friend;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  a  placid  temper.  He  took  the  hint,  and  his  book  did 
sell! 

Now  this  anecdote  rushed  into  my  mind  after  the  pen- 
ning of  the  little  address  of  the  lady  in  diamonds, — 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Linden  ?  Are  you  just  come  t  " 
—  and  it  received  an  additional  weight  from  my  utter 
inability  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Linden  —  not- 
withstanding my  desire  of  representing  him  in  the  ftiost 
brilliant  colors  —  any  more  happy  and  eloquent  answer 
than,  "  Only  this  instant!  " 

However,  as  this  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  elegant  dia- 
logue, I  trust  my  readers  will  find  it  as  light,  witty,  and 
entertaining  as,  according  to  the  said  publisher,  the 
said  dialogue  is  always  found  by  the  public. 

While  Clarence  was  engaged  in  talking  with  this  lady, 
a  very  pretty,  lively,  animated  girl,  with  laughing  blue 
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eyes,  which,  joined  to  the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  com- 
plexion, gave  a  Hebe-like  youth  to  her  features  and 
expression,  was  led  up  to  the  said  lady  by  a  tall  young 
man,  and  consigned,  with  the  ceremonious  bow  of  the 
vieille  cour^  to  her  protection. 

** Ah,  Mr.  Linden,"  cried  the  young  lady,  ''I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  —  such  a  beautiful  ball !  Every- 
body here  that  I  most  like.  Have  you  had  any  re- 
freshments, Mamma  f  But  I  need  not  ask,  for  I  am 
sure  you  have  not;  do  oome,  Mr.  Linden  will  be  our 
cavalier.  *' 

''Well,  Flora,  as  you  please,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
with  a  proud  and  fond  look  at  her  beautiful  daughter; 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  refreshment-room. 

No  sooner  were  they  seated  at  one  of  the  tables  than 
they  were  accosted  by  Lord  St.  George,  a  nobleman 
whots  Clarence,  before  he  left  England,  had  met  more 
than  once  at  Mr.  Talbot^s. 

"  London,"  said  his  lordship  to  her  of  the  diamonds, 
"  has  not  seemed  like  the  same  place  since  Lady  West- 
borough  arrived ;  your  presence  brings  out  all  the  other 
luminaries;  and  therefore  a  young  acquaintance  of 
mine  —  QoA  bless  me,  there  he  is,  seated  by  Lady 
Flora  —  very  justly  called  you  *  the  evening  star. '  " 

*'  Was  that  Mr.  Linden's  pretty  saying  f "  said  Lady 
Weciborough,  smiling. 

*'  It  was,"  answered  Lord  St.  George,  —  "  and,  by  the 
by,  he  is  a  very  sensible,  pleasant  person,  and  greatly 
improved  since  he  left  England  last." 

"  What  I  "  said  Lady  Westborough  in  a  low  tone  (for 
Clarence,  though  in  earnest  conversation  with  Lady 
Flora,  was  within  hearing),  and  making  room  for  Lord 
St.  George  beside  her, —  "  what!  did  you  know  him  be- 
fore he  went  to f    You  can  probably  tell  me,  then. 
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who  —  that  is  to  say  —  what  family  he  is  exactly  of,  — 
the  Lindens  of  Devonshire,  or  —  or  —  " 

"Why,  really,"  said  Lord  St.  George,  a  little  con- 
fused, for  no  man  likes  to  he  acquainted  with  persons 
whose  pedigree  he  cannot  explain,  ^  I  don't  know  what 
may  he  his  family.  I  met  him  at  Talhot's  four  or  five 
years  ago;  he  was  then  a  mere  hoy,  but  he  struck  me 
as  being  very  clever,  and  Talbot  since  told  me  that  he 
was  a  nephew  of  his  own. " 

**  Talbot,"  said  Lady  Westborough,  musingly,  — 
"what  Talbot?" 

"  Oh  I  tlie  Talbot,  —  the  ci-devant  jeuns  hammef  " 

'*  What,  that  charming,  clever,  animated  old  gentle- 
man, who  used  to  dress  so  oddly,  and  had  been  so  cele- 
brated a  beau  jargon  in  his  day  f  " 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Lord  St.  Greorge,  taking  snuff, 
and  delighted  to  find  he  had  set  his  young  acquaintance 
on  so  honorable  a  footing. 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  still  alive,"  said  Lady  West- 
borough;  and  then,  turning  her  eyes  towards  Clarence 
and  her  daughter  she  added  carelessly,  "Mr.  Talbot  is 
very  rich,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Kich  as  Crcesus,"  replied  Lord  St.  (}eorge,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  And  Mr.  Linden  is  his  heir,  I  suppose?  " 

"In  all  probability,"  answered  Lord  St.  Oeotge; 
"  though  I  believe  I  can  boast  a  distant  relationship  to 
Talbot.  However,  I  could  not  make  him  fully  under- 
stand it  the  other  day,  though  I  took  particular  pains  to 
explain  it." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between  the 
Marchioness  of  Westborough  and  Lord  St.  George,  a 
dialogue  equally  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and,  I  hope,  equally  light,  witty,  and  entertaining  to 
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leaders  in  general,  was  sustained  between  Clarence  and 
Lady  Flora. 

''How  long  shall  you  stay  in  England!"  asked  the 
latter,  looking  down. 

"I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide,"  replied  Clar- 
ence ;  "  for  it  rests  with  the  ministers,  not  me.  Directly 
Lord  Aspeden  obtains  another  appointment,  I  am  prom- 
ised the  office  of  Secretary  of  Legation;  but  till  then 
I  am 

'A  captive  in  Augusta's  towers, 
To  beauty  and  her  train.'" 

•  Oh !  "  cried  Lady  Flora,  laughing,  **  you  mean  Mrs. 
Desborough  and  her  train ;  see  where  they  sweep!  Pray 
go  and  render  her  homage. " 

"It  is  rendered,"  said  Linden,  in  a  low  voice,— 
"  without  so  long  a  pilgrimage ,  but  perhaps  despised. " 

Lady  Flora's  laugh  was  hushed;  the  deepest  blushes 
suffused  her  cheeks,  and  the  whole  character  of  that  face, 
before  so  playful  and  joyous,  seemed  changed,  as  by  a 
spell,  into  a  grave,  subdued,  and  even  timid  look. 

Linden  resumed,  and  his  voice  ecarcely  rose  above  a 
whisper,  A  whisper!  0  delicate  and  fairy  sound! 
music  that  speaketh  to  the  heart,  as  if  loth  to  break  the 
spell  that  binds  it  while  it  listens!  Sigh  breathed  into 
words,  and  freighting  love  in  tones  languid,  like  home- 
ward bees,  by  the  very  sweets  with  which  they  are 
charged! 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  he,  "  that  evening  at , 

when  we  last  parted,  and  the  boldness  which  at  that 
time  you  were  gentle  enough  to  forgive?  " 

Lady  Flora  replied  not. 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  continued  Clarence,  "  that  I 
told  you  that  it  was  not  as  an  unknown  and  obscure 
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adventoier,  that  I  would  claim  the  hand  of  her  whose 
heart,  as  an  adventurer ,  I  had  won  f  " 

Lady  Flora  raised  her  eyes  for  one  moment,  and,  en- 
countering the  ardent  gaze  of  Clarence,  as  instantly 
dropped  them. 

"The  time  is  not  yet  come,"  said  Linden,  ''for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise;  hut  may  I  —  dare  I  hope, 
that  when  it  does,  I  shall  not  he  —  " 

"  Flora,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Westhorough,  "let  me 
introduce  to  you  Lord  Borodaile. " 

Lady  Flora  turned,  —  the  spell  was  hroken;  and  the 
lovers  were  instantly  transformed  into  ordinary  mortals. 
But,  as  Flora,  after  returning  Lord  Borodaile's  address, 
glanced  her  eye  towards  Clarence,  she  was  struck  with 
the  sudden  and  singular  change  of  his  countenance. 
The  flush  of  youth  and  passion  was  fled,  his  complexion 
was  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  searching 
and  unaccountable  meaning  upon  the  face  of  the  young 
nobleman,  who  was  alternately  addressing,  with  a  quiet 
and  somewhat  haughty  fluency,  the  beautiful  mother, 
and  the  more  lovely  though  less  commanding  daughter. 
Directly  Linden  perceived  that  he  was  observed,  he  rose, 
turned  away,  and  was  soon  lost  among  the  crowd. 

Lord  Borodaile,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  powerful  Earl 
of  Ulswater,  was  about  the  age  of  thirty,  small,  slight, 
and  rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  though  his  com- 
plexion was  dark  and  sallow,  and  a  very  aquiline  nose 
gave  a  stem  and  somewhat  severe  air  to  his  countenance. 
He  had  been  for  several  years  abroad,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  and  (no  other  field  for  an  adventurous 
and  fierce  spirit  presenting  itself)  had  served  with  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Effingham,  in  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  armies  of  the  latter. 
In  this  service  he  had  been  highly  distinguished  for 
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oouiage  and  conduct,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
about  a  twelvemonth  since  had  obtained  the  command 
of  a  cavalry  regiment.  Passionately  fond  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  entered  into  its  minutest  duties  with  a  zeal  not 
exceeded  by  the  youngest  and  poorest  subaltern  in  the 
army. 

His  manners  were  very  cold,  haughty,  collected,  and 
self-possessed,  and  his  conversation  that  of  a  man  who 
has  cultivated  his  intellect  rather  in  the  world  than  the 
closet.  I  mean  that,  perfectly  ignorant  of  things,  he 
was  driven  to  converse  solely  upon  persons,  and  having 
imbibed  no  other  philosophy  than  that  which  worldly 
deceits  and  disappointments  bestow,  his  remarks,  though 
shrewd,  were  bitterly  sarcastic,  and  partook  of  all  the 
ill-nature  for  which  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
world  gives  a  sour  and  malevolent  mind  so  ready  an 
excuse. 

"How  very  disagreeable  Lord  Borodaile  is!"  said 
Lady  Flora,  when  the  object  of  the  remark  turned  away, 
and  rejoined  some  idlers  of  his  corps. 

"  Disagreeable! ''  said  Lady  Westborough, —  "  I  think 
him  charming;  he  is  so  sensible.  How  true  his  remarks 
on  the  world  are !  " 

Thus  it  is  always :  the  young  judge  harshly  of  those 
who  undeceive  or  revolt  their  enthusiasm;  and  the 
more  advanced  in  years,  wlio  have  not  learned  by  a 
diviner  wisdom  to  look  upon  the  human  follies  and 
errors  by  which  they  have  suffered  with  a  pitying  and 
lenient  eye,  consider  every  maxim  of  severity  on  those 
frailties  as  the  proof  of  a  superior  knowledge,  and  praise 
that  as  a  profundity  of  thought  which  in  reality  is  but 
an  infirmity  of  temper. 

Clarence  is  now  engaged  in  a  minuet  de  la  eauTf  with 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  ,  the  best  dancer  of  the 
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day  in  England.  Lady  Flora  is  flirting  with  half-a- 
dozen  beatiXf  the  more  violently  in  proportion  as  she 
ohserves  the  animation  with  which  Clarence  converses, 
and  the  grace  with  which  his  partner  moves;  and  hav- 
ing thus  left  our  two  principal  personages  occupied  and 
engaged,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  room  which  we 
have  not  entered. 

This  is  a  forlorn,  deserted  chamher,  destined  to  cards, 
which  are  never  played  in  this  temple  of  Terpsichore. 
At  the  far  end  of  this  room,  opposite  to  the  fireplace, 
are  seated  four  men,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

The  tallest  of  these  was  Lord  Quintown,  a  nobleman 
remarkable  at  that  day  for  his  personal  advantages,  his 
good  fortune  with  the  beau  sexe,  his  attempts  at  par- 
liamentary eloquence,  in  which  he  was  lamentably  un- 
successful, and  his  adherence  to  Lord  North.  Next  to 
him  sat  Mr.  St.  George,  the  younger  brother  of  Lord 
St.  Gkorge,  a  gentleman  to  whom  power  and  place 
seemed  married  without  hope  of  divorce;  for,  whatever 
had  been  the  changes  of  ministry  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  he,  secure  in  a  lucrative,  though  subordinate 
situation,  had  "  smiled  at  the  whirlwind,  and  defied  the 
storm,"  and  while  all  things  shifted  and  vanished 
round  him,  like  clouds  and  vapors,  had  remained  fixed 
and  stationary  as  a  star.  **  Solid  St.  George  "  was  his 
appellative  by  his  friends,  and  his  enemies  di  1  not 
grudge  him  the  title.     The  third  was  the  minister  for 

;    and   the    fourth   was    Clarence's    friend.   Lord 

Aspeden.  Now  this  nobleman,  blessed  with  a  benevo- 
lent, smooth,  calm  coimtenance,  valued  himself  espe- 
cially upon  his  diplomatic  elegance  in  turning  a 
compliment. 

Having  a  great  taste  for  literature  as  well  as  diplo- 
macy, this  respected  and  respectable  peer  also  possessed 
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a  curioas  felicity  for  applying  quotation;  and  nothing 
rejoiced  him  00  much  as  when,  in  the  same  phrase,  he 
was  enabled  to  set  the  two  jewels  of  his  courtliness  of 
flattery  and  his  profundity  of  erudition.  Unhappily 
enough,  his  compliments  were  seldom  as  well  taken  as 
they  were  meant;  and,  whether  from  the  ingratitude  of 
the  persons  complimented,  or  the  ill-fortune  of  the 
noble  adulator,  seemed  sometimes  to  produce  indigna- 
tion in  place  of  delight.  It  has  been  said  that  his  civil- 
ities had  cost  Lord  Aspeden  four  duels  and  one  beating; 
but  these  reports  were  probably  the  malicious  invention 
of  those  who  had  never  tasted  the  delicacies  of  his 
flattery. 

Now  these  four  persons  being  all  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  being  thus  engaged  in  close  and 
earnest  conference,  were,  you  will  suppose,  employed  in 
discussing  the  gravities  and  secrets  of  state, — no  such 
thing:  that  whisper  from  Lord  Quintown,  the  handsome 
nobleman,  to  Mr.  St.  George,  is  no  hoarded  and  valuable 
information  which  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  editor 
of  an  opposition  paper,  no  direful  murmur,  **  perplexing 
monarchs  with  the  dread  of  change ; "  it  is  only  a  recent 
piece  of  scandal,  touching  the  virtue  of  a  lady  of  the 
court,  which  (albeit  the  sage  listener  seems  to  pay  so  de- 
vout an  attention  to  the  news)  is  far  more  interesting 
to  the  gallant  and  handsome  informant  than  to  his  brother 
statesman ;  and  that  emphatic  and  vehement  tone  with 

which  Lord  Aspeden  is  assuring  the  minister  for 

of  some  fact,  is  merely  an  angry  denunciation  of  the 
chicanery  practised  at  the  last  Newmarket. 

''By  the  by,  Aspeden,"  said  Lord  Quintown,  **  who  is 
that  good-looking  fellow  always  flirting  with  Lady  Flora 
Ardenne,  —  an  attache  of  yours,  is  he  not? " 

"  Oh  I  Linden,  I  suppose  you  mean.    A  very  sensible, 

VOL.  I.  — 14 
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clever  young  fellow  who  has  a  g;reat  genius  for  business, 
and  plays  the  flute  admirably.  I  must  have  him  for  my 
secretary,  my  dear  lord,  mind  that. " 

**  With  such  a  recommendation,  Lord  Aspeden,"  said 
the  minister,  with  a  bow,  **  the  state  would  be  a  great 
loser  did  it  not  elect  your  attcbchA^  who  plays  so  admir- 
ably on  the  flute,  to  the  office  of  your  secretary.  Let  us 
join  the  dancers." 

**  I  shall  go  and  talk  with  Count  B ,''  quoth  Mr. 

St.  George. 

**  And  I  shall  make  my  court  to  his  beautiful  wife,'' 
said  the  minister,  sauntering  into  the  ball-room,  to 
which  his  fine  person  and  graceful  manner  were  much 
better  adapted  than  was  his  genius  to  the  cabinet,  or  his 
eloquence  to  the  senate. 

The  morning  had  long  dawned,  and  Clarence,  for 
whose  mind  pleasure  was  more  fatiguing  than  business, 
lingered  near  the  door,  to  catch  one  last  look  of  Lady 
Flora  before  he  retired.  He  saw  her  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Lord  Borodaile,  and  hastening  to  join  the 
dancers,  with  her  usual  light  step  and  laugihing  air; 
for  Clarence's  short  conference  witii  her  had,  in  spite  of 
his  subsequent  flirtations,  rendered  her  happier  than  she 
had  ever  felt  before.  Again  a  change  passed  over  Clar- 
ence's countenance,  —  a  change  which  I  find  it  difficult 
to  express  without  borrowing  from  those  celebrated 
German  dramatists  who  could  portoay  in  such  exact 
colors  "  a  look  of  mingled  joy,  sorrow,  hope,  passion, 
rapture,  and  despair;"  for  the  look  was  not  that  of 
jealousy  alone,  although  it  certainly  partook  of  its 
nature,  but  a  little  also  of  interest,  and  a  little  of  sor- 
row; and  when  he  turned  away,  and  slowly  descended 
the  stairs,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  his  thoughts 
far,  &r  away,  —  whither f 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

QusB  fert  adoleecentia 
Ea  He  me  celet  consuefeci  filium.^ 

Tbbbnt. 

The  next  morning  Clarence  was  lounging  over  his  break- 
fast, and  glancing  listlessly  now  at  the  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  now  at  the  various  engagements  for  the 
week,  which  lay  confusedly  upon  his  table,  when  he 
received  a  note  from  Talbot,  requesting  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  possible. 

^'Had  it  not  been  for  that  man,"  said  Clarence  to 
himself,  "  what  should  I  have  been  now  1  But,  at  least, 
I  have  not  disgraced  his  friendship.  I  have  already 
ascended  the  roughest,  because  the  lowest  steps  on  the 
hill  where  Fortune  builds  her  temple.  I  have  already 
w6n  for  the  name  I  have  chosen  some  '  golden  opinions,' 
to  gild  its  obscurity.  One  year  more  may  confirm  my 
destiny,  and  ripen  hope  into  success;  then — then,  I 
may  perhaps  throw  off  a  disguise  that,  while  it  be- 
friended, has  not  degraded  me,  and  avow  myself  to  her  ! 
Yet  how  much  better  to  dignify  the  name  I  have  as- 
sumed, than  to  owe  respect  only  to  that  which  I  have 
not  been  deemed  worthy  to. inherit.  Well,  well,  tiieae 
are  bitter  thoughts;  let  me  turn  to  others.  How  beau- 
tiful Flora  looked  last  night !  and,  he  —  he  —  but  enough 
of  this.     I  must  dress,  and  then  to  Talbot. " 

Muttering  these  wayward  fancies,  Clarence  rose,  com- 
pleted his  toilet,  sent  for  his  horses,  and  repaired  to  a 

1  The  things  which  yonth  proposes  I  accnstomed  my  son  thalk 
he  should  never  conceal  from  me. 
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village  about  seven  miles  from  London,  where  Talbot, 
having  yielded  to  Clarence's  fears  and  solicitations,  and 
left  his  former  insecure  tenement,  now  resided  under  the 
guard  and  care  of  an  especial  and  private  watchman. 

It  was  a  pretty,  quiet  villa,  surrounded  by  a  planta- 
tion and  pleasure-ground  of  some  extent  for  a  suburban 
residence,  in  which  the  old  philosopher  (for  though,  in 
some  respects,  still  frail  and  prejudiced,  Talbot  deserved 
that  name)  held  his  home.  The  ancient  servant,  on 
whom  four  years  had  passed  lightly  and  favoringly, 
opened  the  door  to  Clarence,  with  his  usual  smile  pt 
greeting,  and  familiar  yet  respectful  salutation,  and 
ushered  our  hero  into  a  room  furnished  with  the  usual 
fastidious  and  rather  feminine  luxury  which  characterised 
Talbot's  tastes.  Sitting  with  his  back  turned  to  the 
light,  in  a  large  easy^chair,  Clarence  found  the  wreck  of 
the  once  gallant,  gay  Lothario. 

There  was  not  much  alteration  in  his  countenance 
since  we  last  saw  him:  the  lines,  it  is  true,  were  a  little 
more  decided,  and  the  cheeks  a  little  more  sunken,  but 
the  dark  eye  beamed  with  all  its  wonted  vivacity,  and 
the  delicate  contour  of  the  mouth  preserved  all  its  physi- 
ognomical characteristics  of  the  inward  man.  He  rose 
with  somewhat  more  difficulty  than  he  was  formerly 
wont  to  do,  and  his  limbs  had  lost  much  of  their  sym- 
metrical proportions ;  yet  the  kind  clasp  of  his  hand  was 
as  firm  and  warm  as  when  it  had  pressed  that  of  the 
boyish  attacks  four  years  since;  and  the  voice  which 
expressed  his  salutation,  yet  breathed  its  unoonquered 
suavity  and  distinctness  of  modulation.  After  the  cus- 
tomary greetings  and  inquiries  were  given  and  returned, 
the  young  man  drew  his  chair  near  to  Talbot's,  and 
said, — 

**  You  sent  for  me,  dear  sir;  have  you  anything  more 
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important  than  nsual  to  impart  to  me  I  or  —  md  I  hope 
this  is  the  case  —  have  you  at  last  thought  of  any  com- 
mission, however  trifling,  in  the  execution  of  which  I 
can  he  of  uset" 

**Ye8,  Clarence,  I  wish  your  judgment  to  select  me 
some  strawherries,  —  you  know  that  I  am  a  great  epicure 
in  fruit,  —  and  get  me  the  new  work  Dr.  Johnson  has 
just  puhlished.  There,  are  you  contented  f  And  now, 
tell  me  all  ahout  your  horse,  —  does  he  step  well )  Has 
he  the  true  English  head  and  shoulder?  Are  his  legs 
fine,  yet  strong?  Is  he  full  of  spirit  and  devoid  of 
vicer' 

"  He  is  all  this,  sir,  thanks  to  you  for  him/' 

"Ah  I"  cried  Talbot, — 

"  Old  as  I  am,  for  riding  feats  unfit, 
The  shape  of  horses  I  remember  yet. 

And  now  let  us  hear  how  you  like  Banelagh;  and  above 
all  how  you  liked  the  ball  last  night?  " 

And  the  vivacious  old  man  listened  with  the  pro- 
foundest  appearance  of  interest  to  all  the  particulars  of 
Clarence's  animated  detail.  His  vanity,  which  made 
him  wish  to  be  loved,  had  long  since  taught  him  the 
surest  method  of  becoming  so;  and  with  him  every 
visitor,  old,  young,  the  man  of  books,  or  the  disciple  of 
the  world,  was  sure  to  find  the  readiest  and  even  eagerest 
sympathy  in  every  amusement  or  occupation.  But  for 
Clarence,  this  interest  lay  deeper  than  in  the  surface  of 
courtly  breeding.  Gratitude  had  first  bound  to  him  his 
adopted  son,  then  a  tie,  yet  unexplained,  and  lastly,  but 
not  least,  the  pride  of  protection.  He  was  vain  of  the 
personal  and  mental  attractions  of  his  protigi^  and  eager 
for  the  success  of  one  whose  honors  would  reflect  credit 
on  himself. 
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But  there  was  one  part  of  Clarence's  aooount  of  the 
last  night  to  which  the  philosopher  paid  a  still  deeper 
attention,  and  on  which  he  was  more  minute  in  his 
advice;  what  this  was,  I  cannot,  as  yet,  reveal  to  the 
reader. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  light  and  general 
matters, — the  scandal,  the  literature,  the  politics,  the 
on  diUt  of  the  day;  and  lastly  upon  women;  thenoe 
Talhot  dropped  into  his  office  of  Mentor. 

^  A  celebrated  cardinal  said,  very  wisely,  that  few 
ever  did  anything  among  men  until  women  were  no 
longer  an  object  to  them.  That  is  the  reason,  by  the 
by,  why  I  never  succeeded  with  the  former,  and  why 
people  seldom  acquire  any  reputation  except  for  a  hat, 
or  a  horse,  till  they  marry.  Look  round  at  the  various 
occupations  of  life.  How  few  bachelors  are  eminent  in 
any  of  them!  So  you  see,  Clarence,  you  will  have  my 
leave  to  marry  Lady  Flora  as  soon  as  you  please.^' 

Clarence  colored,  and  rose  to  depart.  Talbot  followed 
him  to  the  door,  and  then  said  in  a  careless  way,  **  By  the 
by,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that,  as  you  have 
now  many  new  expenses,  you  will  find  the  yearly  sum 
you  have  hitherto  received  doubled.  To  give  you  this 
information  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  sent  for  you  this 
morning.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy." 

And  Talbot  shut  the  door,  despite  his  politeness,  in 
the  face  and  thanks  of  his  adopted  son. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

There  is  a  g^reat  difference  between  seeking  to  raise  a  langh  from 
ererything,  and  seeking  in  everything  what  jnstly  may  be 
langhed  at.  —  Lord  SHArrBSBUBT. 

Bbbold  our  herOt  now  in  the  zenith  of  distinguished 
dicnipationsl  Courteous,  attentive »  and  animated,  the 
women  did  not  esteem  him  the  less  for  admiring  them 
rather  than  himself;  while  hy  the  gravity  of  his  de- 
meanor to  men,  the  eloquent  yet  unpretending  flow  of 
his  oonversation  whenever  topics  of  intellectual  interest 
were  discussed,  the  plain  and  solid  sense  which  he  threw 
into  his  remarks,  and  the  avidity  with  which  he  courted 
the  society  of  all  distinguished  for  literary  or  political 
eminence,  he  waa  silently,  but  surely,  establishing  him- 
self in  esteem  aa  well  as  popularity,  and  laying  the 
certain  foundation  of  future  honor  and  success. 

Thus,  although  he  had  only  been  four  months  re- 
turned to  England,  he  was  already  known  and  courted 
in  every  circle,  and  universally  spoken  of  as  among 
"  the  moat  rising  young  gentlemen  "  whom  fortune  and 
the  administration  had  marked  for  their  own.  .His  his- 
tory, during  the  four  years  in  which  we  have  lost  sight 
of  him,  is  briefly  told. 

He  soon  won  hia  way  into  the  good  graces  of  Lord 
Aspeden,  became  his  private  secretary,  and  occasionally 
his  confidant.  Universally  admired  for  his  attraction 
of  form  and  manner,  and,  though  aiming  at  reputation, 
not  averse  to  pleasure,  he  had  that  position  which 
fashion  confers  at  the  Court  of »  when  Lady  West- 
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borough  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  then  only  seven- 
teen, came  to  ,  in  the  progress  of  a  Continental 

tour,  about  a  year  before  his  return  to  England.  Clar- 
ence and  Lady  Flora  were  naturally  brought  much  to- 
gether in  the  restricted  circle  of  a  small  court,  and 
intimacy  soon  ripened  into  attachment. 

Lord  Aspeden  being  recalled,  Clarence  accompanied 
him  to  England;  and  the  ex-minister,  really  liking 
much  one  who  was  so  useful  to  him,  had  faithfully 
promised  to  procure  him  the  office  and  honor  of  sec- 
retary whenever  his  lordship  should  be  reappointed 
minister. 

Three  intimate  acquaintances  had  Clarence  Linden. 
The  one  was  the  Honorable  Henry  TroUolop,  the 
second  Mr.  Callythorpe,  and  the  third  Sir  Christopher 
Findlater.  We  will  sketch  them  to  you  in  an  instant. 
Mr.  Trollolop  was  a  short,  stout  gentleman,  with  a  very 
thoughtful  countenance,  — that  is  to  say,  he  wore  spec- 
tacles, and  took  snuff.  Mr.  Trollolop  —  we  delight  in 
pronouncing  that  soft,  liquid  name  —  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  metaphysics.  Metaphysics 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  fate 
had  endowed  Mr.  Trollolop  with  a  singular  and  felici* 
tons  confusion  of  idea.  Reid,  Berkeley,  Cudworth, 
Hobbes,  all  lay  jumbled  together  in  most  edifying  chaos 
at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  TroUolop's  capacious  mind;  and 
whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  the  imprisoned  enemies 
came  rushing  and  scrambling  out,  overturning  and  con- 
tradicting each  other,  in  a  manner  quite  astounding  to 
the  ignorant  spectator.  Mr.  Callythorpe  was  meagre, 
thin,  sharp,  and  yellow.  Whether  from  having  a  great 
propensity  for  nailing  stray  acquaintances,  or  being  par- 
ticularly heavy  company,  or  from  any  other  cause  better 
known  to  the  wits  of  the  period  than  to  us,  he  waa 
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occasionally  ienned  by  his  friends,  the  '^  yellow  ham- 
mer." The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  gentleman 
were  his  sincerity  and  friendship.  These  qualities  led 
him  into  saying  things  the  most  disagreeable,  with  the 
ci vilest  and  coolest  manner  in  the  world, — always  pre- 
facing them  with,  **  You  know,  my  dear  so-and-so,  / 
am  your  true  friend."  If  this  proof  of  amity  was  now 
and  then  productive  of  altercation,  Mr.  Callythorpe, 
who  was  a  great  patriot,  had  another  and  a  nobler  plea, 
*— '^  Sir,"  he  would  say,  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
— "  sir,  I  'm  an  Englishman:  I  know  not  what  it  is  to 
feign. "  Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  Sir  Christopher 
Findlater.  Little  cared  he  for  the  subtleties  of  the 
human  mind,  and  not  much  more  for  the  disagreeable 
duties  of  "  an  Englishman."  Honest  and  jovial,  red  in 
the  cheeks,  empty  in  the  head,  bom  to  twelve  thousand 
a  year,  educated  in  the  country,  and  heir  to  an  earldom. 
Sir  Christopher  Findlater  piqued  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing his  worldly  advantages,  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
kindlier  affections,  on  having  the  best  heart  in  the 
world,  and  this  good  heart  having  a  very  bad  head  to 
regulate  and  support  it,  was  the  perpetual  cause  of  error 
to  the  owner  and  evil  to  the  public. 

One  evening,  when  Clarence  was  alone  in  his  rooms, 
Mr.  TroUolop  entered. 

"  My  dear  Linden,"  said  the  visitor,  **  how  are  youl  " 

"I  am,  as  I  hope  you  are,  very  well,"  answered 
Clarence. 

^  The  human  mind,"  said  Trollolop,  taking  off  his 
greatcoat,  —  "  Sir  Christopher  Findlater,  and  Mr.  Cally- 
thorpe, sir,"  said  the  valet. 

«  Pshaw  I  What  has  Sir  Christopher  Findlater  to  do 
with  the  human  mind  ?  "  muttered  Mr.  Trollolop. 

Sir  Christopher  entered  with  a  swagger  and  a  laugh. 
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"  Well,  old  fellow,  bow  do  you  do!  Deuced  cold  this 
evening. " 

"Though  it  tir  an  evening  in  May/'  observed  Clar- 
ence ;  "  but  then,  this  cursed  climate !  " 

"Climate!"  interrupted  Mr.  Callythorpe,  "it  is  the 
best  climate  in  the  world;  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I 
never  abuse  my  country. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still." 

"  As  to  climate,"  said  TroUolop,  **  there  is  no  climate, 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere.  The  climate  is  in  your  mind, 
the  chair  is  in  your  mind,  and  the  table  too,  though  I 
daresay  you  are  stupid  enough  to  think  the  two  latter  are 
in  the  room ;  the  human  mind,  my  dear  Findlater  —  " 

"Don't  mind  me,  Trollolop,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  I 
can't  bear  your  clever  heads;  give  me  a  good  heart, — 
that's  worth  all  the  heads  in  the  world,  d — ^n  me  if  it 
is  not!     Eh,  Linden  t" 

"  Your  good  heart,"  cried  TroUolop,  in  a  passion  (for 
all  your  self-called  philosophers  are  a  little  choleric),  — 
"  your  good  heart  is  all  cant  and  nonsense,  there  is  no 
heart  at  all :  we  are  all  mind. " 

"  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  'm  all  mind,"  said  the  baronet. 

"At  least,"  quoth  Linden,  gravely,  **  no  one  ever 
accused  you  of  it  before." 

"  We  are  all  mind,"  pursued  the  reasoner,  —  "  we  are 
all  mind,  un  moulin  a  raisonnement*  Our  ideas  are 
derived  from  two  sources,  sensation  or  memory.  That 
neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by 
the  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind,  everybody  will 
allow  ;^  therefore,  you  see,  the  human  mind  is  —  in 
short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  human 
mind!" 

^  Bbbsxlbt  :  firincipfes  of  Human  Knowledge,  sect  iiL 
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*' Nothing  could  be  better  demonBtratedy"  said 
Clarence. 

''I  don't  believe  it,"  quoth  the  baronet. 

''But  you  do  believe  it,  and  you  must  believe  it," 
cried  Trollolop;  "for,  'the  Supreme  Being  has  im- 
planted within  UB  the  principle  of  credulity,'  and  there- 
fore you  do  believe  it." 

''  But  I  don't,"  cried  Sir  Christopher. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  metaphysician, 
calmly;  "because  I  must  speak  truth." 

"  Why  must  you,  pray  1 "  said  the  baronet. 

"  Because,"  answered  Trollolop,  taking  snuff,  "  there 
is  a  principle  of  veracity  implanted  in  our  nature.'^ 

**  I  wish  I  were  a  metaphysician,"  said  Clarence,  with 
a  sigh. 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so;  for  you  know,  my 
dear  Linden,"  said  Callythorpe,  "  that  I  am  your  true 
friend,  and  I  must  therefore  tell  you  that  you  are  shame- 
fully ignorant.     You  are  not  ofifended  ? " 

"  Not  at  all!  "  said  Clarence,  trying  to  smile. 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Findlater  "  (turning  to  the  bar- 
onet), "you  know  that  I  wish  you  well, — you  know 
that  I  never  flatter,  I  'm  your  real  friend,  so  you  must 
not  be  angry;  but  you  really  are  not  considered  a 
Solomon. " 

"  Mr.  Callythorpe  I  "  exclaimed  the  baronet,  in  a  rage 
(the  bestrhearted  people  can't  always  bear  truth),  **  what 
do  you  mean  ? " 

"You  must  not  be  angry,  my  good  sir,  —  you  must 
not,  really.  I  can't  help  telling  you  of  your  faults;  for 
I  am  a  true  Briton,  sir,  a  true  Briton,  and  leave  lying  to 
slaves  and  Frenchmen." 

**  You  are  in  an  error,"  said  Trollolop;  "Frenchmen 
don't  lie,  at  least  not  naturally,  for  in  the  human  mind, 
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as  I  before  said,  the  Divine  Author  has  implanted  a 
principle  of  veracity  which  —  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Callythorpe,  very  affection- 
ately,  **  you  remind  me  of  what  people  say  of  you.'* 

**  Memory  may  be  reduced  to  sensation,  since  it  is  only 
a  weaker  sensation,"  quoth  TroUolop;  "  but  proceed." 

"  You  know,  TroUolop,"  said  Callythorpe,  in  a  sin* 
gularly  endearing  intonation  of  voice, — ^  you  know  that 
I  never  flatter;  flattery  is  unbecoming  a  true  friend, — 
nay,  more,  it  is  unbecoming  a  native  of  our  happy  isles, 
and  people  do  say  of  you  that  you  know  nothing  whatso- 
ever, no,  not  an  iota,  of  all  that  nonsensical,  worthless 
philosophy,  of  which  you  are  always  talking.  Lord 
St.  Greorge  said  the  other  day  '  that  you  were  very  con- 
ceited.'    'No,  not  conceited,'  replied  Dr. ,  'only 

ignorant;'  so  if  I  were  you,  TroUolop,  I  would  cut 
metaphysics,  —  you  're  not  offended  f  " 

"By  no  means,"  cried  TroUolop.  foaming  at  the 
mouth. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  good-hearted  Sir  Christopher, 
whose  wrath  had  now  subsided,  rubbing  his  hands,  — 
"  for  my  part,  I  see  no  good  in  any  of  those  things.  I 
never  read,  — never,  — and  I  don't  see  how  I  'm  a  bit 
the  worse  for  it.  A  good  man,  Linden,  in  my  opinion, 
only  wants  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  is  very  easily  done. " 

"  A  good  man  I  —  and  what  is  good  t "  cried  the  meta- 
physician, triumphantly.  *"  Is  it  implanted  within  ust 
Hobbes,  according  to  Beid,  who  is  our  last  and  con- 
sequently best  philosopher,  endeavors  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  right  and  wrong." 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  what  you  mean,"  cried  Sir 
Christopher. 

'^  Idea!  "  exclaimed  the  pious  philosopher,      'f  Sir 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  no  solid  proof  has  ever 
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been  advanced  of  the  existence  of  ideas;  they  are  a  meie 
fiction  and  hypothesis.  Nay,  sir,  *  hence  arises  that 
scepticism  which  disgraces  our  philosophy  of  the  mind. ' 
Ideas!  —  Findlater,  you  are  a  sceptic  and  an  idealist." 

''If  cried  the  affrighted  baronet;  "  upon  my  honor 
I  am  no  such  thing.  Everybody  knows  that  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  — '' 

"  Ah!  "  interrupted  Gaily thorpe,  with  a  solemn  look, 
'^  everybody  knows  that  you  are  not  one  of  those  horrid 
perstms,  —  those  atrocious  deists  and  atheists  and  scep- 
tics from  whom  the  church  and  freedom  of  old  Eng- 
land have  suffered  such  danger.  I  am  a  true  Briton 
of  the  good  old  school;  and  I  confess,  Mr.  Trollolop, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  hear  any  opinions  but  the  right 
ones.'' 

"  Bight  ones,  being  only  those  which  Mr.  Gallythorpe 
professes,"  said  Clarence. 

^  Exactly  so!  "  rejoined  Mr.  Callythorpe. 

"The  human  mind  — "  commenced  Mr.  Trollolop, 
stirring  the  fire;  when  Clarence,  who  began  to  be  some- 
what tired  of  this  conversation,  rose.  "  You  will  excuse 
me,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  particularly  engaged,  and  it  is 
time  to  dress.  Harrison  will  get  you  tea,  or  whatever 
else  you  are  inclined  for. " 

**  The  human  mind  —  "  renewed  Trollolop,  not  heed- 
ing the  interruption;  and  Clarence  forthwith  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Ton  Uame  Marcias  for  being  proud.  —  Coriolanui, 

Here  is  another  fellow,  a  marvellous  prettj  hand  at  fashioning  a 
compliment.  -^  The  Tanner  of  Tyburn, 

There  was  a  brilliant  ball  at  Lady  T 's,  a  person- 

age  who,  every  one  knows,  did,  in  the  year  17 — ,  give 
the  best  balls,  and  have  the  best-dressed  people  at  them, 
in  London.  It  was  about  half-past  twelve  when  Clar- 
ence, released  from  his  three  friends,  arrived  at  the 
countess's.  When  he  entered,  the  first  thing  which 
struck  him  was  Lord  Borodaile  in  dose  conversation 
with  Lady  Flora. 

Clarence  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  saun- 
tering  towards  them,  caught  Flora's  eye,  colored,  and 
advanced.  Now,  if  there  was  a  haughty  man  in  Europe, 
it  was  Lord  Borodaile.  He  was  not  proud  of  his  birth 
or  fortune,  but  he  was  proud  of  himself;  and,  next  to 
that  pride,  he  was  proud  of  being  a  gentleman.  He  had 
an  exceeding  horror  of  all  common  people, —  a  Claver- 
house-sort  of  supreme  contempt  to  *'  puddle  blood. "  His 
lip  seemed  to  wear  scorn  as  a  garment;  a  lofty  and  stem 
self -admiration,  rather  than  self-love,  sat  upon  his  fore- 
head as  on  a  throne.  He  had,  as  it  were,  an  awe  of 
himself;  his  thoughts  were  so  many  mirrors  of  Viscount 
Borodaile,  dressed  en  dieu.  His  mind  was  a  little  Ver- 
sailles, in  which  self  sat  like  Louis  XIV. ,  and  saw 
nothing  but  pictures  of  its  self,  sometimes  as  Jupiter, 
and  sometimes  as  Apollo.  What  marvel,  then,  that 
Lord  Borodaile  was  a  very  unpleasant  companion;  for 
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eTery  human  being  be  bad  '^  sometbing  of  contempt." 
His  eye  was  always  eloquent  in  disdaining :  to  the  ple- 
beian it  said,  *'  You  are  not  a  gentleman; "  to  the  prince, 
•  You  are  not  Lord  Borodaile." 

Yet,  with  all  this,  he  had  his  good  points.  He  was 
brave  as  a  lion,  strictly  honorable,  and)  though  very 
ignorant  and  very  self-sufiicient,  had  that  sort  of  dogged 
good  sense  which  one  very  often  finds  in  men  of  stem 
hearts,  who,  if  they  have  many  prejudices,  have  little 
feeling  to  overcome. 

Very  stiffly  and  very  haughtily  did  Lord  Borodaile 
draw  up  when  Clarence  approached  and  addressed  Lady 
Flora;  much  more  stiffly  and  much  more  haughtily 
did  he  return,  though  with  old-fashioned  precision  of 
courtesy,  Olarence's  bow,  when  Lady  Westborough  in- 
troduced them  to  each  other.  Kot  that  this  hauteur 
was  intended  as  a  particular  afi&ont;  it  was  only  the 
agreeability  of  his  lordship's  general  manner. 

**  Are  you  engaged  t  "  said  Clarence  to  Mora. 

**  I  am,  at  present,  to  Lord  Borodaile." 

*  After  him,  may  I  hope? " 

Lady  Flora  nodded  assent,  and  disappeared  with  Lord 
Borodaile. 

His  Koyal  Highness  the  Ihike  of came  up  to 

Lady  Westboiough;  and  Clarence,  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance and  an  absent  heart,  plunged  into  the  crowd. 
There  he  met  Lord  Aspeden,  in  conversation  with  the 
Earl  of  Holdenworth,  one  of  the  administration. 

'^Ah,  Linden!  "  said  the  diplomatist,  'Met  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Lord  Holdenworth,  — a  clever  young  man, 
my  dear  lord,  and  plays  the  flute  beautifully."  With 
this  eulogium.  Lord  Aspeden  glided  away;  and  Lord 
Holdenworth,  after  some  conversation  with  Linden,  hon- 
ored him  by  an  invitation  to  dinner  the  next  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

T  is  tme  his  nature  may  with  fonlts  abound , 
Bnt  who  will  caril  when  the  heart  is  aonnd  f 

Stbfhbm  MoHTAora. 

Dam  Titant  stnlti  yitia,  in  contraria  enrnmt.^— Hob. 

The  next  day  Sir  Christopher  Findlaier  called  on 
Clarence.     "  Let  us  lounge  into  the  park/'  said  he. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Clarence;  and  into  the  park 
fhey  lounged. 

By  the  way  they  met  a  crowd,  who  were  hunying  a 
man  to  prison.  The  good*hearted  Sir  Christopher 
stopped:  "  Who  is  that  poor  fellow t "  said  he. 

"  It  is  the  celebrated  "  (in  England  all  criminals  are 
celebrated.  Thurtell  was  a  hero,  Thistlewood  a  patriot, 
and  Fauntleroy  was  discovered  to  be  exactly  like  Buona- 
parte! ),  — "it  is  the  celebrated  robber,  John  Jefleries, 
who  broke  into  Mrs.  Wilson's  house,  and  cut  the  throats 
of  herself  and  her  husband,  wounded  the  maid-servant, 
and  split  the  child's  skull  with  the  poker." 

Clarence  pressed  forward :  ^  I  have  seen  that  man  be- 
fore," thought  he.  He  looked  again,  and  recognized 
the  face  of  the  robber  who  had  escaped  from  Talbot's 
house,  on  the  eventful  night  which  had  made  Clarence's 
fortune.  It  was  a  strongly-marked  and  rather  handsome 
countenance,  which  would  not  be  easily  forgotten;  and 
a  single  circumstance  of  excitement  will  stamp  features 
on  the  memory  as  deeply  as  the  commonplace  inter- 
course of  years. 

^  The  foolish  while  aroiding  vice  ran  into  the  opporite  extremes. 
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'^John  Jefferies!'*  ezolaimed  the  baronet,  "let  ns 
come  away. 

''Linden/'  continued  Sir  Christopher,  ^that  fellow 
was  my  servant  once.  He  robbed  me  to  some  consid- 
erable extent.  I  caught  him.  He  appealed  to  my 
heart,  and  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  was  irresis- 
tible, so  I  let  him  off.  Who  could  haVe  thought  he 
would  have  turned  out  so  t "  And  the  baronet  proceeded 
to  eulogize  his  own  good-nature,  by  which  it  is  just 
necessary  to  remark  that  one  miscreant  had  been  saved 
for  a  few  years  from  transportation,  in  order  to  rob  and 
murder  ad  libitum^  and  having  fulfilled  the  office  of  a 
common  pest,  to  suffer  on  the  gallows  at  last.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  have  a  good  heart! 

Both  our  gentlemen  now  sunk  into  a  reverie^  from 
which  they  were  awakened,  at  the  entrance  of  the  park, 
by  a  young  man  in  rags,  who,  with  a  piteous  tone,  sup- 
plicated charity.  Clarence,  who,  to  his  honor  be  it 
spoken,  had  spent  an  allotted  and  considerable  part  of 
his  income  in  judicious  and  laborious  benevolence,  and 
had  read  a  little  of  political  morals,  then  beginning  to 
be  understood,  walked  on.  The  good-hearted  baronet 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  the  beggar  half 
a  guinea,  by  which  a  young,  strong  man,  who  had  only 
just  commenced  the  trade,  was  confirmed  in  his  im- 
position for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and,  instead  of  the 
useful  support,  became  the  pernicious  encumbrance  of 
society. 

Sir  Christopher  had  now  recovered  his  spirits. 
"  What 's  like  a  good  action  f "  6aid  he  to  Clarence,  with 
a  swelling  breast. 

The  park  was  crowded  to  excess ;  our  loungers  were 
joined  by  Lord  St.  George.  His  lordship  was  a  stanch 
Tory.  He  could  not  endure  Wilkes,  liberty,  or  general 
VOL.  I.  — 15 
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education.     He  launched  out  against  the  enlightenment 
of  domestics.^ 

*  What  has  made  you  so  bitter  ? "  said  Sir  Christopher. 

"My  valet,"  cried  Lord  St.  George,  —  "he  has  in- 
vented a  new  toasting-fork,  is  going  to  take  out  a  patent, 
make  his  fortune,  arid  leave  me  ;  that 's  what  I  call  in- 
gratitude, Sir  Christopher;  for  I  ordered  his  wages  to  be 
raised  five  pounds  but  last  year." 

''  It  wne  very  ungrateful,"  said  the  ironical  Clarence. 

^  Very  1 "  reiterated  the  good-hearted  Sir  Christopher. 

^  You  cannot  recommend  me  a  valet,  Findlater,"  re- 
newed his  lordship,  "a  good,  honest,  sensible  fellow, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  1  " 

"N-o-o;  that  is  to  say,  yes!  I  can;  my  old  ser- 
vant, Collard,  is  out  of  place,  and  is  as  ignorant  as  — 
as — 

"I  —  or  you  are  ?  "  said  Lord  St.  George,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Precisely,"  replied  the  baronet. 

"Well,  then,  I  take  your  recommendation;  send  him 
to  me  to-morrow  at  twelve. " 

"  I  will,"  said  Sir  Christopher. 

"My  dear  Findlater,"  cried  Clarence,  when  Lord  St. 
George  was  gone;  **^  did  you  not  tell  me,  some  time  ago, 
that  Collard  was  a  great  rascal,  and  very  intimate  with 
Jefferies  %  —  and  now  you  recommend  him  to  Lord  St. 
George ! " 

"Hush,  hush,  hush!  "  said  the  baronet;  *^  he  was  a 
great  rogue  to  be  sure;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  came  to  me 

1  The  ancestors  of  our  present  footmen,  if  we  may  believe  Sir 
William  Temple,  seem  to  have  been  to  the  fall  as  intellectual  as 
their  descendants.  "  I  have  had,"  observes  the  philosophic  states- 
man, "  several  servants  far  gone  in  divinity,  others  in  poetry,  have 
known  in  the  families  of  some  friends,  a  keeper  deep  in  the  Rosi- 
cmcian  mysteries,  and  a  laundress  firm  in  those  of  Epicurus." 
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yesterday,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said  he  should 
starve  if  I  would  not  give  him  a  character;  so  what 
could  I  do  r' 

**  At  least,  tell  Lord  St.  George  the  truth,"  ohserved 
Clarence. 

"  But  then  Lord  St.  George  would  not  take  him ! " 
rejoined  the  good -hearted  Sir  Christopher,  with  forcible 
naivete,  "  No,  no.  Linden,  we  must  not  be  so  hard- 
hearted: we  must  forgive  and  forget;"  and,  so  saying, 
the  baronet  threw  out  his  chest  with  the  conscious  ex- 
ultation of  a  man  who  has  uttered  a  noble  sentiment. 
The  moral  of  this  little  history  is,  that  Lord  St.  George, 
having  been  pillaged  **  through  thick  and  thin, "  as  the 
proverb  has  it,  for  two  years,  at  last  missed  a  gold  watch, 
and  Monsieur  CoUard  finished  his  career  as  his  exem- 
plary tutor,  Mr.  John  JelTeries,  had  done  before  him. 
Ah !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  a  good  heart. 

But  to  return :  just  as  our  wanderers  had  arrived  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  park,  Lady  Westborough  and  her 
daughter  passed  them.  Clarence,  excusing  himself  to 
his  friend,  hastened  towards  them,  and  was  soon  occu- 
pied in  saying  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world  to  the 
prettiest  person,  at  least  in  his  eyes;  while  Sir  Chris- 
topher, having  done  as  much  mischief  as  a  good  heart 
well  can  do  in  a  walk  of  an  hour,  returned  home  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  his  mother,  against  '^  learning,  and 
all  such  nonsense ,  which  only  served  to  blunt  the  affec- 
tions and  harden  the  heart. " 

''Admirable  young  man!"  cried  the  mother,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  ''A  good  heart  is  better  than  all 
the  heads  in  the  world. " 

Amen. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  Maka  way.  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  or  70a  will  oompd  me  to  do 
that  I  may  be  sony  for ! " 

"Toa  shall  ma^e  no  way  here  but  at  your  peril,"  said  Sir 
Geoffrey ;  "  this  is  my  groond."  —  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

Onb  night,  on  returning  home  from  a  party  at  Lady 
Westborough's,  in  Hanover  Square,  Clarence  ohserved 
a  man  before  him  walking  with  an  uneven  and  agitated 
step.  His  right  hand  was  clenched,  and  he  frequently 
raised  it  as  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  struck  fiercely 
as  if  at  some  imagined  enemy. 

The  stranger  slackened  his  pace.  Clarence  passed 
him,  and  turning  round  to  satisfy  the  idle  curiosity 
which  the  man's  eccentric  gestures  had  provoked,  his 
eye  met  a  dark,  lowering,  iron  countenance,  which,  de- 
spite the  lapse  of  four  years,  ho  recognized  on  the  mo- 
ment, —  it  was  Wolfe,  the  republican. 

Clarence  moved,  involuntarily,  with  a  quicker  step; 
but  in  a  few  minutes,  Wolfe,  who  was  vehemently  talk- 
ing to  himself,  once  more  passed  him :  the  direction  he 
took  was  also  Clarence's  way  homeward,  and  he  there- 
fore followed  the  republican,  though  at  some  slight  dis- 
tance, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  A  gentle- 
man on  foot,  apparently  returning  from  a  party,  met 
Wolfe,  and,  with  an  air,  half  haughty,  half  unconscious, 
took  the  wall;  though,  according  to  old-fashioned  rules 
of  street  courtesy,  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  for  asserting 
the  claim.  The  stem  republican  started,  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  sturdily  and  doggedly  placed 
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hiiDBelf  directly  in  the  way  of  the  unjust  claimant. 
Clarence  was  now  nearly  opposite  to  the  two,  and  saw 
all  that  was  going  on. 

With  a  motion,  a  little  rude  and  very  contemptuous, 
the  passenger  attempted  to  put  Wolfe  aside,  and  win  his 
path.  Little  did  he  know  of  the  unyielding  nature  he 
had  to  do  with ;  the  next  instant  the  republican,  with  a 
strong  hand,  forced  him  from  the  pavement  into  the 
very  kennel ,  and  silently  and  coldly  continued  his  way. 

The  wrath  of  the  discomfited  passenger  was  vehemently 
kindled. 

"  Insolent  dog,"  cried  he,  in  a  loud  and  arrogant  tone, 
"your  baseness  is  your  protection."  Wolfe  turned 
rapidly,  and  made  but  two  strides  before  he  was  once 
more  by  the  side  of  his  defeated  opponent. 

"What  did  you  sayt"  he  asked,  in  his  low,  deep, 
hoarse  voice. 

Clarence  stopped.  "There  will  be  mischief  done 
here,"  thought  he,  as  he  called  to  mind  the  stem  tem- 
per of  the  republican. 

"Merely,"  said  the  other,  struggling  with  his  rage, 
"  that  it  is  not  for  men  of  my  rank  to  avenge  the  insults 
offered  us  by  those  of  yours  I  " 

**  Your  rank,"  said  Wolfe,  bitterly  retorting  the  con- 
tempt of  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  the  loftiest  disdain, 

—  "your  rank,  poor  changeling!  And  what  are  you, 
that  you  should  lord  it  over  met  Are  your  limbs 
stronger,  your  muscles  firmer,  your  proportions  juster, 
your  mind  acuter,  your  conscience  clearer?     Fool,  fool, 

—  go  home  and  measure  yourself  with  lackies! " 

The  republican  ceased,  and  pushing  the  stranger 
aside,  turned  slowly  away.  But  this  last  insult  enraged 
the  passenger  beyond  all  prudence.  Before  Wolfe  had 
proceeded  two  paces,  he  muttered  a  desperate  but  brief 
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oath,  and  struck  the  reformer  with  a  strexxgth  so  muph 
beyond  what  his  figure  (which  was  small  and  slight) 
appeared  to  possess,  that  the  powerful  and  gaunt  frame 
of  Wolfe  recoiled  backward  several  steps,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  iron  railing  of  the  neighboring  area, 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Clarence  pressed  forward :  the  face  of  the  rash  aggressor 
was  turned  towards  him ;  the  features  were  Lord  Boro- 
dalle's.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  make  this  discovery, 
before  Wolfe  had  recovered  himself.  With  a  wild  and 
savage  cry,  rather  than  exclamation,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  antagonist,  twined  his  sinewy  arms  round  the 
frame  of  the  stniggling,  but  powerless,  nobleman,  raised 
him  in  the  air,  with  the  easy  strength  of  a  man  lifting 
a  child,  held  him  aloft  for  one  moment,  with  a  bitter 
and  scornful  laugh  of  wrathful  derision,  and  then  dashed 
him  to  the  ground,  and,  planting  his  foot  upon  Boro- 
daile's  breast,  said,  — 

**  So  shall  it  be  with  all  of  you :  there  shall  be  but 
one  instant  between  your  last  offence  and  your  first  but 
final  debasement.  Lie  there  I  it  is  your  proper  place! 
By  the  only  law  which  you  yourself  acknowledge,  the 
law  which  gives  the  right  divine  to  the  strongest,  if  you 
stir  limb  or  muscle,  I  will  crush  the  breath  from  your 
body!" 

But  Clarence  was  now  by  the  side  of  Wolfe,  a  new 
and  more  powerful  opponent. 

"  Look  you,"  said  he;  **  you  have  received  an  insult, 
and  you  have  done  justice  yourself.  I  condemn  the 
offence ,  and  quarrel  not  with  you  for  the  punishment ;  but 
that  punishment  is  now  past.    Remove  your  foot,  or  —  " 

"  What!  "  shouted  Wolfe,  fiercely,  his  lurid  and  vin- 
dictive eye  flashing  with  the  released  fire  of  long-pent 
and  cherished  passions. 
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"  Or,"  answered  Clarence,  calmly,  **  I  will  hinder  you 
from  committing  murder.'' 

At  tliat  instant  the  watchman's  voice  was  heard,  and 
the  night's  guardian  himself  was  seen  hastening  from  the 
far  end  of  the  street  towards  the  place  of  contest. 
Whether  this  circumstance,  or  Clarence's  answer,  some^ 
what  changed  the  current  of  the  repuhlican's  thoughts, 
or  whether  his  anger,  suddenly  raised,  was  now  as 
suddenly  subsiding,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide;  but  he 
slowly  and  deliberately  moved  his  foot  from  the  breast 
of  his  baffled  foe,  and,  bending  down,  seemed  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  the  mischief  he  had  done.  Lord  Boro- 
daile  was  perfectly  insensible. 

"  You  have  killed  him  I  "  cried  Clarence,  in  a  voice  of 
horror,  "  but  you  shall  not  escape ; "  and  he  placed  a 
desperate  and  nervous  hand  on  the  republican. 

"  Stand  off,"  said  Wolfe,  **  my  blood  is  up!  I  would 
not  do  more  violence  to-night  than  I  have  done.  Stand 
off!  the  man  moves ;  see !  " 

And  Lord  Borodaile,  uttering  a  long  sigh,  and  at- 
tempting to  rise,  Clarence  released  his  hold  of  the  repub- 
lican, and  bent  down  to  assist  the  fallen  nobleman. 
Meanwhile,  Wolfe,  muttering  to  himself,  turned  from 
the  spot,  and  strode  haughtily  away. 

The  watchman  now  came  up,  and,  with  his  aid, 
Clarence  raised  Lord  Borodaile.  Bruised,  stunned, 
half  insensible  as  he  was,  that  personage  lost  none  of 
his  characteristic  stateliness;  he  shook  off  the  watch- 
man's arm,  as  if  there  was  contamination  in  the  touch  ; 
and  his  countenance,  still  menacing  and  defying  in  its 
expression,  turned  abruptly  towards  Clarence,  as  if  he 
yet  expected  to  meet,  and  struggle  with  a  foe. 

"  How  are  you,  my  lord  1 "  said  Linden ;  *  not  severely 
hurt,  I  trust!" 
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"  Well,  quite  well/'  cried  Borodaile.  *  Mr.  Linden, 
I  think  t  —  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  assistance ; 
but  the  dog, — the  rascal,  —  where  is  he  t " 

"  Gone,"  said  Clarence. 

"Gone!  Where,  where T"  cried  Borodaile;  •that 
living  man  should  insult  me,  and  yet  escape!  " 

"  Which  way  did  the  fellow  go  t "  said  the  watch- 
man, anticipative  of  half  a  crown.  "I  will  run  after 
him  in  a  trice,  your  honor,  —  /  warrant  I  nab  him." 

"No  —  no,"  said  Borodaile,  haughtily;  "I  leave  my 
quarrels  to  no  man ;  if  I  could  not  master  him  myself, 
no  one  else  shall  do  it  for  me.  Mr.  Linden,  excuse  me, 
but  I  am  perfectly  recovered,  and  can  walk  very  well 
without  your  polite  assistance.  Mr.  Watchman,  I  am 
obliged  to  you;  there  is  a  guinea  to  reward  your 
trouble." 

With  these  words,  intended  as  a  farewell,  the  proud 
patrician,  smothering  his  pain,  bowed  with  extreme 
courtesy  to  Clarence,  again  thanked  him,  and  walked 
on  unaided  and  alone. 

"  He  is  a  game  blood,"  said  the  watchman,  pocketing 
the  guinea. 

"  He  is  worthy  his  name,"  thought  Clarence;  '*  though 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  my  heart  yearns  to  him." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Things  wear  a  yvtatd  which  I  think  to  like  not. 

Tanner  of  Tyburn. 

Clabbkce,  from  that  night,  appeared  to  have  formed  a 
sadden  attachment  to  Lord  Boiodaile.  He  took  eveiy 
opportonity  of  cultivating  his  intimacy,  and  invariably 
treated  him  with  a  degree  of  consideration  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  told  him  was  well  calculated 
to  gain  the  goodwill  of  his  hanghty  and  arrogant  ac* 
qnaintance;  but  all  this  was  ineffectual  in  conquering 
Borodaile's  coldness  and  reserve.  To  have  been  once 
seen  in  a  humiliating  and  degrading  situation  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  a  proud  man  hate  the  spectator,  and, 
with  the  confusion  of  all  prejudiced  minds,  to  transfer 
the  sore  remembrance  of  the  event  to  the  association  of 
the  witness.  Lord  Borodaile,  though  always  ceremo- 
niously civil,  was  immovably  distant,  and  avoided,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  Clarence's  insinuating  approaches 
and  address.  To  add  to  his  indisposition  to  increase 
his  acquaintance  with  Linden,  a  friend  of  his,  a  captain 
in  tlie  Guards,  once  asked  him  who  that  Mr.  Linden 
was;  and  on  his  lordship  replying  that  he  did  noi 
know,  Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  the  son  of  a  wine-merchant, 
though  the  nephew  of  a  duke,  rejoined,  ''Nobody  does 
know." 

**  Lasolent  intruder!  "  thought  Lord  Borodaile ;  "  a  man 
whom  nobody  knows  to  make  such  advances  to  me  / '' 

A  still  greater  cause  of  dislike  to  Clarence  arose  from 
jealousy.     Ever  since  the  first  night  of  his  acquaintance 
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with  Lad  J  Flora,  Lord  Borodaile  had  paid  her  nneeaaiDg 
attention.  In  good  earnest,  he  was  greatly  struck  hy  her 
heaaty,  and  had  for  the  last  year  meditated  the  necessity 
of  presenting  the  world  with  a  Lady  Borodaile.  Now, 
though  his  lordship  did  look  upon  himself  in  as  faror- 
ahle  a  light  as  a  man  well  can  do,  yet  he  could  not  hut 
own  that  Clarence  was  very  handsome,  had  a  devilish 
gentleman-like  air,  talked  with  a  better  grace  than  the 
generality  of  young  men,  and  danced  to  perfection.  "^  I 
detest  that  fellow!  "  said  Lord  Borodaile,  involuntarily 
and  aloud,  as  these  unwilling  truths  forced  themselves 
upon  his  mind. 

''Whom  do  yon  detest!"  asked  Mr.  Percy  Bohus, 
who  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  Lord  Borodaile's  drawings 
room,  and  admiring  a  pair  of  red-heeled  shoes  which 
decorated  his  feet. 

"  That  puppy.  Linden!  "  said  Lord  Borodaile,  adjust- 
ing his  cravat. 

^'  He  is  a  deuced  puppy,  certainly !  **  rejoined  Mr. 
Percy  Bobus,  turning  round  in  order  to  contemplate 
more  exactly  the  shape  of  his  right  shoe.  *^  I  can't  bear 
conceit,  Borodaile." 

"Nor  I:  I  abhor  it,  —  it  is  so  d — d  diflgusting!  " 
replied  Lord  Borodaile,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his  two 
hands,  and  looking  full  into  the  glass.  "  Do  you  use 
MacNeile's  divine  pomatum  f 

"  No,  it 's  too  hard;  I  get  mine  from  Paris.  Shall  I 
send  you  some!" 

**  Do,"  said  Lord  Borodaile. 

"Mr.  Linden,  my  lord,"  said  the  servant,  throwing 
open  the  door;  and  Clarence  entered. 

'^  I  am  very  fortunate,"  said  he,  with  that  smile  which 
80  few  ever  resisted,  "  to  find  you  at  home.  Lord  Boro- 
daile ;  but  as  the  day  was  wet,  I  thought  I  should  have 
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some  chance  of  thai  pleasure ;  I  therefore  wrapped  my- 
self up  in  my  roquelaure  and  here  I  am!  " 

Now,  nothing  could  he  more  diplomatic  than  the  com- 
pliment of  choosing  a  wet  day  for  a  visit,  and  exposing 
one's  self  to  the  ''pitiless  shower,"  for  the  greater 
probahility  of  finding  the  person  visited  at  home.  Not 
so  thought  Lord  Borodaile;  he  drew  himself  up,  howed 
very  solemnly,  and  said,  with  cold  gravity,  — 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  Mr.  Linden. " 

Clarence  colored,  and  hit  his  lip  as  he  seated  himself* 
Mr.  Percy  Bobos,  with  tnie  insular  breeding,  took  up 
the  newspaper. 

''I  think  I  saw  you  at  LadyC.'s  last  night,"  said 
Clarence;  ''did  you  stay  there  longt" 

''No,  indeed,"  answered  Borodaile;  "I  hate  her 
parties." 

"  One  does  meet  such  odd  people  there,"  observed  Mr. 
Percy  Bobus;  "  creatures  one  never  sees  anywhere  else." 

'^I  hear,"  said  Clarence,  who  never  abused  any  one, 
even  the  givers  of  stupid  parties,  if  he  could  help  it,  and 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  change  the  conversation, — 
"  I  hear,  Lord  Borodaile,  that  some  hunters  of  yours  are 
to  be  sold.     I  purpose  being  a  bidder  for  Thunderbolt" 

^'I  have  a  horse  to  sell  you,  Mr.  Linden,"  cried  Mr. 
Percy  Bobus,  springing  from  the  sofa  into  civility;  "  a 
superb  creature." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  laughing;  "but  I  can 
only  afford  to  buy  ofi«,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Thunderbolt. " 

Lord  Borodaile,  whose  manners  were  very  antiquated 
in  their  affability,  bowed.  Mr.  Bobus  sank  back  into 
his  sofa  and  resumed  the  paper. 

A  pause  ensued.  Clarence  was  chilled  in  spite  of 
himself.     Lord  Borodaile  played  with  a  paper-cutter. 
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**  Have  you  been  to  Lady  Westborongh's  lately  1 '' 
said  Clarence,  breaking  silence. 

**  I  was  there  last  night,"  replied  Lord  Boiodaile. 

^  Indeed!  "  cried  Clarence.  "  I  wonder  I  did  not  see 
you  there,  for  I  dined  with  them." 

Lord  Borodaile's  hair  curled  of  itself.  "  He  dined 
there,  and  I  only  asked  in  the  evening,"  thought  he; 
but  his  sarcastic  temper  suggested  a  very  different  reply. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  "  Lady  West- 
borough  told  me  she  had  had  some  people  to  dinner, 
whom  she  had  been  obliged  to  ask.  Bobus,  is  that  the 
'  Public  Advertiser '  f  See  whether  that  d— d  fellow 
Junius  has  been  writing  any  more  of  his  venomoujs 
lettere." 

Clarence  was  not  a  man  apt  to  take  offence,  but  he 
felt  his  bile  rise,  —  "  It  will  not  do  to  show  it,"  thought 
he ;  so  he  made  some  further  remark  in  a  jesting  vein ; 
and  after  a  very  ill-sustained  conversation  of  some 
minutes  longer,  rose,  apparently  in  the  best  humor 
possible,  and  departed,  with  a  solemn  intention  never 
again  to  enter  the  house.  Thence  he  went  to  Lady 
Westborough's. 

The  marchioness  was  in  her  boudoir.  Clarence  was, 
as  usual,  admitted;  for  Lady  Westborough  loved  amuse- 
ment above  all  things  in  the  world,  and  Clarence  had 
the  art  of  affording  it  better  than  any  young  man  of  her 
acquaintance.  On  entering,  he  saw  Lady  Flora  hastily 
retreating  through  an  opposite  door.  She  turned  her 
face  towards  him  for  one  moment,  —  that  moment  was 
sufficient  to  freeze  his  blood ;  the  large  tears  were  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  which  were  as  white  as  death,  and 
the  expression  of  those  features,  usually  so  laughing  and 
joyous,  was  that  of  utter  and  ineffable  despair. 

Lady  Westborough  was  as  lively,  as  bland,  and  as 
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agreeable  as  ever;  but  Clarence  thought  he  detected 
something  restrained  and  embarrassed  lurking  beneath 
all  the  graces  of  her  exterior  manner;  and  the  single 
glance  he  had  caught  of  the  pale  and  altered  face  of 
Lady  Flora  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  his  mind  or 
animate  his  spirits.  His  visit  was  short;  when  he  left 
the  room,  he  lingered  for  a  few  moments  in  the  ante- 
chamber, in  the  hope  of  again  seeing  Lady  Flora. 
While  thus  loitering,  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  Lady 
Westborough's  voice :  ^  When  Mr.  Linden  calls  again, 
you  have  my  orders  never  to  admit  him  into  this  room; 
he  will  be  shown  into  the  drawing-room." 

With  a  hasty  step  and  a  burning  cheek  Clarence 
quitted  the  house,  and  hurried,  first  to  his  solitary  apart- 
ments, and  thence,  impatient  of  loneliness,  to  the  peace- 
ful retreat  of  his  benefactor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
A  maiden's  thoughts  do  check  mj  teemUing  hand.  —  Deattoh. 

Thebb  is  something  yery  delightful  in  turning  from 
the  unqnietness  and  agitation,  the  fever,  the  ambition, 
the  harsh  and  worldly  realities  of  man's  character,  to  the 
gentle  and  deep  recesses  of  woman's  more  secret  hearts 
Within  her  musings  is  a  realm  of  haunted  and  fairy 
thought,  to  which  the  things  of  this  turbid  and  troubled 
life  have  no  entrance.  What  to  her  are  the  changes  of 
state,  the  rivalries  and  contentions  which  form  the  a^ple 
of  our  existence  f  For  her  there  is  an  intense  and  fond 
philosophy,  before  whose  eye  substances  flit  and  fade 
like  shadows,  and  shadows  grow  glowingly  into  truth. 
Her  soul's  creations  are  not  as  the  moving  and  mortal 
images  seen  in  the  common  day:  they  are  things,  like 
spirits  steeped  in  the  dim  moonlight,  heard  when  all 
else  are  still,  and  busy  when  earth's  laborers  are  at  rest 

They  are 

Such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  their  little  life 
Is  rounded  by  a  sleep. 

Hers  is  the  real  and  uncentred  poetry  of  being  ^  which 
pervades  and  surrounds  her  as  with  an  air,  which  peoples 
her  visions  and  animates  her  love,  which  shrinks  from 
earth  into  itself,  and  finds  marvel  and  meditation  in  all 
that  it  beholds  within,  and  which  spreads  even  over  the 
heaven  in  whose  faith  she  so  ardently  believes,  the 
mystery  and  the  tenderness  of  romance. 
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LETTER  I. 

FBOM  LADT  FLORA  ABDKNNB    TO    KISS  SLBAMOB  TBKVANION. 

You  say  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  so  punctually  of  late 
as  I  used  to  do  before  I  came  to  London,  and  you  impute  my 
n^ligence  to  the  gayetiee  and  pleasures  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rowided.  Eh  bien  I  my  dear  Eleanor,  could  you  have  thought 
of  a  better  excuse  for  me  ?  You  know  how  fond  we  —  ay, 
dearest,  you  as  well  as  I  —  used  to  be  of  dancing,  and  how 
earnestly  we  were  wont  to  anticipate  those  children's  balls  at 
my  uncle's,  which  were  the  only  ones  we  wei'e  ever  permitted 
to  attend.  I  found  a  stick  the  other  day  on  which  I  had  cut 
seyen  notches,  significant  of  seven  days  more  to  the  next  ball, 
"^  we  reckoned  time  by  balls  then,  and  danced  chronologically. 
Well,  my  dear  Eleanor,  here  I  am  now,  brought  out,  tolerably 
well-behaved,  only  not  dignified  enough,  according  to  mamma, 
—  as  fond  of  laughing,  talking,  and  dancing  as  ever;  and  yet, 
do  yon  know,  a  bcdl,  though  still  very  delightful,  is  far  from 
being  the  most  important  event  in  creation;  its  anticipation 
does  not  keep  me  awake  of  a  night ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  its  recollection  does  not  make  me  lock  up  my  writing- 
desk,  bum  my  poriefeuiUey  and  forget  you,  all  of  which  you 
seem  to  imagine  it  has  been  able  to  effect. 

No,  dearest  Eleanor,  you  are  mistaken  ;  for  were  she  twice 
as  giddy,  and  ten  times  as  volatile  as  she  is,  your  own  Flora 
could  never,  never  forget  you,  nor  the  happy  hours  we  have 
spent  together,  nor  the  pretty  goldBnches  we  had  in  common, 
nor  the  little  Scotcb  duets  we  used  to  sing  together,  nor  our 
longings  to  change  them  into  Italian,  nor  our  disappointment 
when  we  did  so,  nor  our  laughter  at  Signior  Shrikalini,  not 
our  tears  when  poor,  darling  Bijou  died.  And  do  you  remem- 
ber, dearest,  the  charming  green  lawn  where  we  used  to  play 
together,  and  plan  tricks  for  your  governess  7  She  was  very, 
very  cross ;  though,  I  think,  we  were  a  little  to  blame  too. 
However,  1  was  much  the  worst !  And  pray,  Eleanor,  don't 
you  remember  how  we  used  to  like  being  called  pretty,  and 
told  of  the  conquests  we  should  make !    Do  you  like  all  that 
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now  1  For  my  part,  I  am  tired  of  it, — at  least  from  the  gen- 
enditj  of  one's  flatterers. 

Ah !  Eleanor,  or  "  heighol  *'  as  the  young  ladies  in  noveb 
write,  do  you  remember  how  jealous  I  was  of  you  at  — ,  and 
how  spiteful  I  was,  and  how  you  were  an  angel,  and  bore  vrith 
me,  and  kissed  me,  and  told  me  that  —  that  I  had  nothing  to 
fear  1  Well,  Glar — ,  I  mean  Mr.  Linden,  is  now  in  town,  and 
so  popular,  and  so  admired !  I  wish  we  were  at  —  again, 
for  there  we  saw  him  every  day,  and  now  we  don't  meet  more 
than  three  times  a  week;  and  though  I  like  hearing  him  praised 
aboYe  all  things,  yet  I  feel  very  uncomfortable  when  that 
praise  comes  from  very,  very  pretty  women.    1  wish  we  were 

at again  I    Mamma,  who  is  looking  more  beautiful  thaa 

ever,  is  very  kind !  She  says  nothing,  to  be  sure,  but  she  must 
see  how  —  that  is  to  say  —  she  must  know  that  —  that  I  —  I 
mean  that  Clarence  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and  that  I  blush 
and  look  exceedingly  silly  whenever  he  is  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
suppose  that  whenever  Clarence  thinks  fit  to  ask  me,  I  shall 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  getting  up  at  six  o'clock,  and 
travelling  to  Qretna  Qreen,  through  that  odious  North  Road, 
up  the  Highgate  Hill,  and  over  Finchley  Common. 

"But  when  will  he  ask  you  ?"  My  dearest  Eleanor,  that 
is  more  than  I  can  say.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  some* 
thing  about  Linden  which  I  cannot  thoroughly  understand. 
They  say  he  is  nephew  and  heir  to  the  Mr.  Talbot  whom  you 
may  have  heard  papa  talk  of ;  but  if  so,  why  the  hints,  the 
insinuations,  of  not  being  what  he  seems,  which  Clarence  per- 
petually throws  out,  and  which  only  excite  my  interest  with- 
out gratifying  my  curiosity  7  "  It  is  not,"  he  has  said,  more 
than  once,  "  as  an  obscure  adventurer  that  I  will  claim  your 
love  : "  and  if  I  venture,  which  is  very  seldom  (for  I  am  a 
little  afraid  of  him),  to  question  his  meaning,  he  either  sinks 
into  utter  silence,  for  which,  if  I  had  loved  according  to  bo<^ 
and  not  so  naturally,  I  should  be  very  angry  with  him,  or 
twist  his  words  into  another  signification,  such  as  that  he 
would  not  claim  me  till  he  had  become  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  he  is  now.  Alas,  my  dear  Eleanor,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  make  an  ambassador  out  of  an  aUaM^ 
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See  now  if  yoa  reproached  me  justlj  with  scanty  conespon- 
denoes.  If  I  write  a  line  more,  I  mnst  begin  a  new  sheet,  and 
that  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  frank,— -a  thing  which 
would,  I  know,  break  the  heart  of  your  dear,  good,  generous^ 
but  a  little  too  prudent  aunt,  and  irrevocably  rain  me  in  her 
esteem.  So  Qod  bless  you,  dearest  Eleanor,  and  believe  me 
moet  affiBctionaftely  yours^ 

Flora  Abdsnke. 

LETTER  IL 

ntOM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Pbat,  dearest  Eleanor,  does  that  good  aunt  of  yours  —  now, 
dont  frown,  I  ain  not  going  to  ^peak  disrespectfully  of  her  — 
ever  take  a  liking  to  young  gentlemen  whom  you  detest,  and 
infiist  upon  the  fallacy  of  your  opinion,  and  the  unerring  recti- 
tude of  hers  ?  If  so,  you  can  pity  and  comprehend  my  grief. 
Mamma  has  formed  quite  an  attachment  to  a  very  disagreeable 
person !  He  is  Lord  Borodaile,  the  eldest,  and,  I  believe,  the 
(Mily  son  of  Lord  Ulswater.  Perhape  yon  may  have  met  him 
abroad,  for  he  has  been  a  great  traveller  ;  his  family  is  among 
the  most  ancient  in  England,  and  his  father's  estate  covers  half 
a  county.  All  this  mamma  tells  me,  with  the  most  earnest  air 
in  the  world,  whenever  I  declaim  upon  his  impertinence  or 
dUa^rteabiUty  Qb  there  such  a  word  ?  there  ought  to  be). 
*<Well,"8aid  I  to-day, '<  what 's  that  to  me?''  <«It  may  bea 
great  deal  to  you,"  replied  mamma,  significantly,  and  the  blood 
rushed  fiom  my  face  to  my  heart.  She  could  not,  Eleanor, 
she  could  not  mean,  after  all  her  kindness  to  Clarence,  and  in 
spite  of  all  her  penetration  into  my  heart,  —  oh,  no,  no ;  she 
could  not.    How  terribly  suspicious  this  love  makes  one ! 

But  if  I  disliked  Lord  Borodaile  at  first,  I  have  hated  him 
of  late;  for,  somehow  or  other,  he  is  always  in  the  way.  If 
I  see  Clarence  hastening  through  the  crowd  to  ask  me  to  dance, 
at  that  very  instant  up  steps  Lord  BorodaUe  with  his  cold, 
changeless  face,  and  his  haughty,  old-fashioned  bow,  and  his 
abominable  dark  complexion;  and  mamma  smiles;  and  he 
hopes  he  finds  me  disengaged;  and  I  am  hurried  o£f, — and 
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poor  darence  looks  so  disappointed  and  so  wretched !  Yoa 
have  no  idea  how  ill-tempered  this  makes  me.  I  could  not 
help  asking  Lord  Borodaile,  yesterday,  if  he  was  never  going 
abroad  again;  and  the  hateful  creature  played  with  his  cravat, 
and  answered  "  Never  I"  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  snllenness 
would  drive  his  lordship  away  ;  tomt  au  conJtroMt^  "  Nothing," 
said  he  to  me  the  other  day,  when  he  was  in  fall  pout,  — 
"  nothing  is  so  plebeian  as  good-humor  !  " 

I  wish  then,  Eleanor,  that  he  could  see  your  governess;  she 
must  be  majesty  itself  in  his  eyes! 

Ah,  dearest,  how  we  belie  ourselves.  At  this  moment,  when 
you  might  think,  from  the  idle,  rattling,  silly  flow  of  my  letter, 
that  my  heart  was  as  light  and  free  as  it  was  when  we  osed  to 
play  on  the  green  lawn,  and  under  the  sunny  trees,  in  the 
merry  days  of  our  childhood,  the  tears  are  running  down  my 
cheeks;  see  where  they  have  fallen  on  the  page,  and  my  head 
throbs  as  if  my  thoughts  were  too  full  and  heavy  for  it  to  con- 
tain.   It  is  past  one  !    I  am  alone,  and  in  my  own  room. 

Mamma  is  gone  to  a  rout  at  H House ;  but  I  knew  I 

should  not  meet  Clarence  there,  and  so  I  said  I  was  ill,  and 
remained  at  home.  I  have  done  so  often  of  late,  whenever  I 
have  learned  from  hvm  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  same  place 
as  mamma.  Indeed,  I  love  much  better  to  sit  alone  and  think 
over  his  words  and  looks ;  and  I  have  drawn,  after  repeated 
attempts,  a  profile  likeness  of  him;  and  oh,  Eleanor,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  dear  it  is  to  me ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  line,  not 
a  look  of  his  countenance  which  I  have  not  learned  by  heart, 
without  such  useless  aids  to  my  memory.  But  I  am  ashamed 
of  telling  you  all  this,  and  my  eyes  ache  so,  that  I  can  write 
no  more. 

Ever,  as  ever,  dearest  Eleanor,  your  affectionate  friend. 

LETTER  III. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THB  SAMX. 

Elbanor,  I  am  undone !  My  mother — my  mother  has  been 
so  cruel ;  but  she  cannot,  she  cannot  intend  it,  or  she  knows 
very  little  of  my  heart.    With  somet  ties  may  be  as  easily 
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broken  as  formed ;  with  others  they  axe  twined  around  life 
itself. 

Clarence  dined  with  ns  yesterday,  and  was  unusually  ani- 
mated and  agreeable.  He  was  engaged  on  business  with  Lord 
Aspeden  afterwards,  and  left  us  early.  We  had  a  few  people 
in  the  evening,  Lord  Borodaile  among  the  rest ;  and  my 
mother  spoke  of  Clarence,  and  his  relationship  to,  and  expec- 
tations from,  Mr.  Talbot  Lord  Borodaile  sneered;  '*  Tou  are* 
nustaken,''  said  he,  sarcastically;  "  Mr.  Linden  may  feel  it  con- 
venient to  give  out  that  he  is  related  to  so  old  a  &mily  as  the 
Talbots ;  and  since  Heaven  only  knows  who  or  what  he  is, 
he  may  as  well  claim  alliance  with  one  person  as  another;  but 
he  is  certainly  not  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Talbot  of  Scarsdale  Park, 
for  that  gentleman  had  no  sisters,  and  but  one  brother,  who 
left  an  only  daughter;  that  daughter  had  also  but  one  child, 
certainly  no  relation  to  Mr.  Linden.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.;  for  the  Talbots  are  related  to,  or  are 
at  least  nearly  connected  with  myself;  and  I  thank  Heaven 
that  I  have  a  pedigree,  even  in  its  collateral  branches,  worth 
learning  by  heart."  And  then  Lord  Borodaile — I  little 
thought,  when  I  railed  against  him,  what  serious  cause  I  should 
have  to  hate  him  —  turned  to  me,  and  harassed  me  with  his 
tedious  attentions  the  whole  of  the  evening. 

This  morning  mamma  sent  for  me  into  her  boudoir.  "  I 
have  observed/'  said  she,  with  the  greatest  indifference,  "  that 
Mr.  Linden  has,  of  late,  been  much  too  particular  in  his  man- 
ner towards  you,  —  your  foolish  and  undue  familiarity  with 
every  one  has  perhaps  given  him  encouragement.  After  the 
gross  imposition  which  Lord  Borodaile  exposed  to  us  last  night, 
I  cannot  but  consider  the  young  man  as  a  mere  adventurer, 
and  must  not  only  insist  on  your  putting  a  total  termination 
to  civilities,  which  we  must  henceforth  consider  presumption, 
but  I  myself  shall  consider  it  incumbent  upon  me  greatly  to 
limit  the  advances  he  has  thought  proper  to  make  towards  my 
acquaintance." 

You  may  guess  how  thunderstruck  I  was  by  this  speech.  I 
could  not  answer  ;  my  tongue  literally  clove  to  my  mouth,  and 
I  was  only  relieved  by  a  sudden  and  violent  burst  of  tear^ 
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looktd  rifwdingly  iliipkawH,  and  ww  JH*  P>^S  ^ 


■peak,  wiicn  ttieBoruit  tlnwopcB  the  door  and 
Mr.  lindo.  IiQKliMtilj.aid  hadoidyjiiiitinieto 
tm  he  entered ;  bat  wlien  I  heaid  that  dear,  dear  voices  I  ooold 
Bot  lenat  turning  lor  one  mnment.  He  aaw  me^  and  waa 
iindL  mote;  Ibr  the  agonj  of  waj  aonl  waa  ataaipeil  vMblj  en 
mj  conntmancft.  That  moment  waa  over,  —  with  m  YiolflBt 
effDrt  I  tore  mjadf  avaj. 

Eleanoi^  I  can  now  arrite  no  nMire.    Qod  hloM  joni  and  bm 
tOQ^  ^  fat  I  aat  Ttfjt  vciy  uahatppj* 

F.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Wliat  a  charming  character  is  a  kind  old  man. 

Stbfhbk  Montaqub. 

*Ohbbb  up,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Talbot,  kindly,  ''we 
must  never  despair.  What  though  Lady  Westborough 
has  forbidden  you  the  boudoir;  e^  boudoir  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  a  daughter,  and  you  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  the  veto  extends  to  both.  But  now  tiiat  we  are 
on  this  subject,  do  let  me  reason  with  you  seriously. 
Have  you  not  already  tasted  all  the  pleasures,  and  been 
sulB&ciently  annoyed  by  some  of  the  pains,  of  acting  the 
'  Incognito 't  Be  ruled  by  me:  resume  your  proper 
name ;  it  is  at  least  one  which  the  proudest  might  ao* 
knowledge;  and  its  discovery  will  remove  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  success  which  you  so  ardently  desire." 

Glaxence,  who  was  laboring  under  strong  excitement, 
paused  for  some  moments,  as  if  to  collect  himself,  be- 
fore he  replied :  "  I  have  been  thrust  from  my  father's 
home,  I  have  been  made  the  victim  of  another's  crime, 
I  have  been  denied  the  rights  and  name  of  eon ;  perhaps 
(and  I  say  this  bitterly)  justly  denied  them,  despite 
of  my  own  innocence.  What  would  you  have  me  do  t 
Besume  a  name  never  conceded  to  me,  ^perhaps  not 
righteously  mine  ;  thrust  myself  upon  the  unwilling 
and  shrinking  hands  which  disowned  and  rejected  me ; 
blason  my  virtues  by  pretensions  which  I  myself  have 
promised  to  forogo,  and  foist  myself  on  the  notice  of 
strangers  by  the  very  claims  which  my  nearest  relations 
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diflputef  Never,  never,  never!  With  the  simple  name 
I  have  assumed,  the  friend  I  myself  have  won, — you, 
my  generous  heneiactor,  my  real  &ther,  who  never  for- 
sook nor  insulted  me  for  my  misfortunes,  —  with  these, 
I  have  gained  some  steps  in  the  ladder ;  with  these,  and 
those  gifts  of  nature,  a  stout  heart,  and  a  willing  hand, 
of  which  none  can  roh  me,  I  will  either  ascend  the  rest, 
even  to  the  summit,  or  fall  to  the  dust,  unknown,  hut 
not  contemned;    unlamented,   hut  not  despised.** 

''Well,  well,"  said  Talhot,  hrushing  away  a  tear 
which  he  could  not  deny  to  the  feeling,  even  while  he 
disputed  the  judgment  of  the  young  adventurer,  — 
**  well,  this  is  all  veiy  fine  and  very  foolish;  but  you 
shall  never  want  friend  or  father  while  I  live,  or  when  I 
have  ceased  to  live;  but  come, — sit  down,  share  my 
dinner,  which  is  not  very  good,  and  my  dessert,  which 
is.  Help  me  to  entertain  two  or  three  guests  who  are 
coming  to  me  in  the  evening,  to  talk  on  literature,  sup, 
and  sleep;  and  to-morrow  you  shall  return  home,  and 
see  Lady  Flora  in  the  drawing-room,  if  you  cannot  in 
the  boudoir.'* 

And  Clarence  was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

Talbot  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  are  foroed  to 
exert  themselves  to  be  entertaining.  He  had  the 
pleasant  and  easy  way  of  imparting  his  great  general  and 
curious  information,  that  a  man,  partly  humorist,  partly 
philosopher,  who  values  himself  on  being  a  man  of 
letters,  and  is  in  spite  of  himself  a  man  of  the  world, 
always  ought  to  possess.  Clarence  was  soon  beguiled 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  mortifications,  and,  by  little 
and  little,  entirely  yielded  to  the  airy  and  happy  flow 
of  Talbot's  conversation. 

In  the  evening,  three  or  four  men  of  literary  eminenee 
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(as  many  as  Talbot's  small  Tusculum  would  accommo- 
date with  beds)  arrived,  and  in  a  conversation,  free  alike 
from  the  jargon  of  pedants  and  the  insipidities  of  fash* 
ion,  the  night  fled  away  swiftly  and  happily  even  to 
the  lover.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

We  are  here  (in  the  oonntry)  among  the  Tast  and  noble  toenes  of 
nature ;  we  are  there  (in  the  town)  among  the  pitiful  shifts  of 
policy.  We  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
bonnty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of 
human  malice ;  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  all  the  clear  and 
genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  there, 
and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries.  Here 
pleasure,  methinks,  looks  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modest 
wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot. 

COWLBT. 

Draw  up  the  curtain!    The  scene  is  the  opera. 

The  pit  is  crowded ;  the  connoisseurs  in  the  front  row 
are  in  a  very  ill  humor.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  ex- 
treme heat  is  a  little  trying  to  the  temper  of  a  critic. 

The  opera  then  was  not  what  it  is  now,  nor  even  what 
it  had  been  in  a  former  time.  It  is  somewhat  amusing 
to  find  Goldsmith  questioning,  in  one  of  his  Essays, 
whether  the  opera  could  ever  become  popular  in  Eng- 
land. But  on  the  night  on  which  the  reader  is  sum- 
moned to  that  ^  theatre  of  sweet  sounds,"  a  celebrated 
singer  from  the  Continent  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London,  and  all  the  world  thronged  to  ''that  odious 
opera-house,"  to  hear  or  to  say  they  had  heard  the 
famous  Sopraniello. 

With  a  nervous  step,  Clarence  proceeded  to  Lady 
Westborough's  box;  and  it  was  many  minutes  that 
he  lingered  by  the  door  before  he  summoned  courage  to 
obtain  admission. 

He  entered:  the  box  was  crowded;  but  Lady  Flora 
was  not  there.     Lord  Borodaile  was  sitting  next  to  Lady 
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Wesiboxongh.  As  Clarence  entered  Lord  Boiodaile 
laised  Mb  eyebrows,  and  Lady  Westborongh  her  glass. 
However  disposed  a  great  person  may  be  to  drop  a  lesser 
one,  no  one  of  real  birth  or  breeding  ever  cats  another. 
Lady  Westborongh,  therefore,  though  much  colder,  was 
no  less  civil  thaji  usual;  and  Lord  Boxodaile  bowed 
lower  than  ever  to  Mr,  Linden,  as  he  punctiliously 
called  him.  But  Clarence's  quick  eye  discovaxed  in* 
stantly  that  he  was  no  welcome  intruder,  and  that  his 
day  with  the  beautiful  marchioness  was  over.  His 
visit,  consequently,  was  short  and  embarrassed.  When 
he  left  the  box  he  heard  Lord  Borodaile's  short, 
slow,  sneering  laugh,  followed  by  Lady  Westborough's 
"hush"  of  reproof. 

His  blood  boiled.  He  hurried  along  the  passage  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  and  his  hand  clenched. 

"What  ho!  Linden,  my  good  fellow;  why,  you 
look  as  if  all  the  ferocity  of  the  great  Figg  were  in  your 
veins,"  cried  a  good-humored  Toice.  Clarence  started, 
and  saw  the  young  and  high-spirited  Duke  of  Haverfield. 

"  Are  you  going  behind  the  scenes  f  "  said  his  grace. 
"  i  have  just  come  thence;  and  you  had  much  better 
drop  into  La  Meronville's  box  with  me.  Tou  sup  with 
her  to-night,  do  you  nott  ^ 

*  No,  indeed !  "  replied  Clarence ;  *  I  scarcely  know 
her,  except  by  sight." 

"  Well,  and  what  think  you  of  her  t " 

"That  she  is  the  prettiest  Frenchwoman  I  ever 
saw." 

'* Commend  me  to  secret  sympathies! "  cried  the  duke. 
**  She  has  asked  me  three  times  who  you  were,  and  told 
me  three  times  that  you  were  the  handsomest  man  in 
London,  and  had  quite  a  foreign  air;  the  latter  recom- 
mendation being  of  course  far  greater  than  the  former. 
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So  I  after  this,  yon  cannot  refase  to  accompany  me  to 
her  box,  and  make  her  acquaintance." 

^  Nay/'  answeied  Glazence,  "  I  shall  be  too  happy  to 
profit  by  the  taste  of  so  discerning  a  person;  but  it  is 
cruel  in  you,  Duke,  not  to  feign  a  little  jealousy,  *» a 
little  reluctance  to  introduce  so  formidable  a  rival." 

**  Oh,  as  to  me,"  said  the  duke,  '*  I  only  like  her  for 
her  mental,  not  her  personal  attractions.  She  is  very 
agreeable,  and  a  little  witty;  sufficient  attractions  fot 
one  in  her  situation." 

**  But  do  tell  me  a  little  of  her  history,"  said  Clarence ; 
*'  for,  in  spite  of  her  renown,  I  only  know  her  as  La 
Belle  Meronville.  Is  she  not  living  en  ami  with  some 
one  of  our  acquaintance  ? " 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  duke,  "  with  Lord  Borodaile. 
She  is  prodigiously  extravagant;  and  Borodaile  affects 
to  be  prodigiously  fond;  but  as  there,  is  only  a  certain 
fund  of  affection  in  the  human  heart,  and  all  Lord  Boro- 
daile's  is  centred  in  Lord  Borodaile,  that  cannot  really 
be  the  case." 

**  Is  he  jealous  of  her  f  "  said  Clarence. 

'*  Not  in  the  least,  nor  indeed  does  she  give  him  any 
cause.  She  is  very  gay,  very  talkative,  gives  excellent 
suppers,  and  always  has  her  box  at  the  opera  crowded 
with  admirers;  but  that  is  all.  She  encourages  many, 
and  favors  but  one.  Happy  Borodaile  I  My  lot  is  less 
fortunate  I  Tou  know,  I  suppose,  that  Julia  has  de- 
serted met" 

"  You  astonish  me,  —  and  for  what  f  " 

*  Oh,  she  told  me,  with  a  vehement  bunt  of  tears, 
that  she  was  convinced  I  did  not  love  her,  and  that  a 
hundred  pounds  a  month  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  milliner's  apprentice.  I  answered  the  first  assertion 
by  an  assurance  that  I  adored  her;   but  I  preserved  a 
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toUl  ailence  with  regard  to  the  latter;  and  so  I  found 
Trevanion  tete-a-tete  with  her  the  next  day.'' 

'*  What  did  you  f "  said  Clarence. 

'^Sent  my  valet  to  Trevanion  with  an  old  ooat  of 
mine,  my  compliments,  and  my  hopes  that,  as  Mr. 
Trevanion  was  so  fond  of  my  cast-off  conveniences, 
he  would  honor  me  by  accepting  the  accompanying 
trifle." 

"  He  challenged  you,  without  doubt  f " 

**  Challenged  met  No;  he  tells  all  his  friends  that  I 
am  the  wittiest  man  in  Europe." 

**  A  fool  can  speak  the  truth,  you  see,"  said  Clarence, 
laughing. 

**  Thank  you.  Linden ;  you  shall  have  my  good  word 
with  La  Meronville  for  that;  mats  allaris,^ 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Meronville,  as  she  pointedly  en- 
titled herself,  was  one  of  those  charming  adventuresses 
who,  making  the  most  of  a  good  education  and  a  prepos- 
sessing person ,  a  delicate  turn  for  letter-writing,  and  a 
lively  vein  of  conversation,  come  to  England  for  a  year 
or  two,  as  Spaniards  were  wont  to  go  to  Mexico,  and 
who  return  to  their  native  country  with  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  barbarians  whom  they  have  so  egregiously 
despoiled.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Meronville  was  small, 
beautifully  formed,  had  the  prettiest  hands  and  feet  in 
the  world,  and  laughed  musically.  By  the  by,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  at  once  naturally 
and  gracefully.  It  is  one  of  Steele's  finest  touches  of 
character  where  he  says  of  Will  Honeycomb,  "  He  can 
smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily." 

In  a  word,  the  pretty  Frenchwoman  was  precisely 
formed  to  turn  the  head  of  a  man  like  Lord  Borodaile, 
who  loved  to  be  courted,  and  who  required  to  be 
amused.    '  Mademoiselle  de  la  Meronville  received  Clar- 
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enoe  wiQi  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  a  litUe  leaenre,  the 
first  chiefly  natural,  the  last  wholly  artificial. 

''Well,"  said  the  duke  (in  French),  ^you  have  not 
told  me  who  are  to  be  of  your  party  this  evening,—- 
Borodaile,  I  suppose,  of  course  f  " 

**  No,  he  cannot  come  to-night/' 

**Ahf  quel  malheur/  then  the  hock  will  not  be  iced 
enough,  —  Borodaile's  looks  are  the  best  wine-coolers  in 
the  world." 

''Fie! "  cried  La  Meronville,  glancing  towards  Clar- 
ence: "I  cannot  endure  your  malevolence;  wit  makes 
you  very  bitter." 

"  And  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  La  Belle  Meron- 
ville loves  me  so.  Nothing  is  so  sweet  to  one  person  as 
bitterness  upon  another ;  it  is  human  nature  and  French 
nature  (which  is  a  very  different  thing)  into  the 
bargain. " 

"Bah!  my  lord  duke,  you  judge  of  others  by  your- 
self." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  cried  the  duke ;  "  and  that  is  the 
best  way  of  forming  a  right  judgment.  Ah!  what  a 
foot  that  little  figurante  has,  —  you  don't  admire  her. 
Linden  ? " 

"No,  Duke;  my  admiration  is  like  the  bird  in  the 
cage,  —  chained  here,  and  cannot  fly  away!"  answered 
Clarence,  with  a  smile  at  the  frippery  of  his  compli- 
ment. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  cried  the  pretty  Frenchwoman, 
leaning  back,  "  you  have  been  at  Paris,  I  see,  —  one  does 
not  learn  those  graces  of  language  in  England.  I  have 
been  five  months  in  your  country,  —  brought  over  the 
prettiest  dresses  imaginable,  and  have  only  received 
three  compliments,  and  (pity  me !)  two  out  of  the  three 
were  upon  my  pronunciation  of  *  How  do  you  do  P  " 
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**  Weli,"  said  Clarence,  **  I  should  have  imagined  that 
in  England,  above  all  other  coontries,  your  vanity  would 
have  been  gratified;  for  you  know  we  pique  ourselves 
on  our  sincerity,  and  say  all  we  think." 

''Yes!  then  you  always  think  very  unpleasantly; 
what  an  alternative !  which  is  the  best^  to  speak  ill,  or 
to  think  ill  of  one  f " 

"Pour  V amour  de  DieUj"  cried  the  duke,  "don't 
ask  such  puzzling  questicMis;  you  are  always  getting  into 
those  moral  subtleties,  which  I  suppose  you  learn  from 
Borodoile.  He  is  a  wonderful  metaphysician,  I  hear, 
—I  can  answer  for  his  chemical  powers;  the  moment  he 
enters  a  room  the  very  walk  grow  damp;  as  for  me,  I 
dissolve;  I  should  flow  into  a  fountain,  like  Arethusa, 
i£  happily  his  lordship  did  not  freeze  one  again  into  sub- 
stance as  &st  as  he  dampens  one  into  thaw.** 

*  Fi  done !  "  cried  La  Meronville.  **  I  should  be 
very  angry,  had  you  not  taught  me  to  be  very  in- 
different —  " 

"  To  him  !  "  said  the  duke,  dryly.  "  I  'm  glad  to  hear 
it.  He  is  not  worth  une  grande  passion^  believe  me, 
—  but  tell  me,  ma  belle,  who  else  sups  with  you  ?  " 

"  D-ahord,  Monsieur  Linden,  I  trust,"  answered  La 
Meronville,  with  a  look  of  invitation  to  which  Clarence 

bowed  and  smiled  his  assent,  **  Milord  D ,  and  Mons. 

Trevanion,   Mademoiselle  Caumartin,  and    Le  Prince 
Pietro  del  Ordino." 

"Nothing  can  be  better  arranged,"  said  the  duke. 
*^  But  see,  they  are  just  going  to  drop  the  curtain.  Let 
me  call  your  carriage. " 

"  You  are  too  good,  Milord,"  replied  La  Meronville, 
with  a  bow,  which  said,  "Of  course;"  and  the  duke, 
who  would  not  have  stirred  three  paces  for  the  first  prin- 
cess of  the   blood,  hurried  out  of  the  box  (despite  of 
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Clarence's  offer  to  undertake  the  oommission)  to  inquire 
after  the  carriage  of  the  most  notorious  adventuress  of 
the  day. 

Clarence  was  alone  in  the  box  with  the  beautiful 
Frenchwoman.  To  say  truth,  Linden  was  far  too 
much  in  love  with  Lady  Flora,  and  too  occupied,  as  to 
his  other  thoughts,  with  the  projects  of  ambition,  to  be 
easily  led  into  any  disreputable  or  criminal  liaison;  he 
therefore  conversed  with  his  usual  ease,  though  with 
rather  more  than  his  usual  gallantry,  without  feeling 
the  least  touched  by  the  charms  of  La  Meronville,  or 
the  least  desirous  of  supplanting  Lord  Borodaile  in  her 
favor. 

The  duke  reappeared,  and  announced  the  carriage. 
As,  with  La  Meronville  leaning  on  his  arm,  Clarence 
hurried  out,  he  accidentally  looked  up,  and  saw  on  the 
head  of  the  stairs  Lady  Westborough  with  her  party 
(Lord  Borodaile  among  the  rest)  in  waiting  for  her 
carriage.  For  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Clarence 
felt  ashamed  of  himself;  his  cheek  burned  like  fire,  and 
he  involuntarily  let  go  the  &ir  hand  which  was  leaning 
upon  his  arm.  However,  the  weaker  our  cause  the 
better  face  we  should  put  upon  it,  and  Clarence,  recover- 
ing his  presence  of  mind,  and  vainly  hoping  he  had  not 
been  perceived,  buried  his  face  as  well  as  he  was  able  in 
the  fur  collar  of  his  cloak,  and  hurried  on. 

''  You  saw  Lord  Borodaile  ? "  said  the  duke  to  La 
Meronville,  as  he  handed  her  into  her  carriage. 

"  Yes,  I  accidentally  looked  back  after  we  had  passed 
him,  and  then  I  saw  him." 

"  Looked  back !  "  said  the  duke ;  **  I  wonder  he  did 
not  turn  you  into  a  pillar  of  salt. " 

"  Fi  done  /  "  cried  La  Belle  Meronville,  tapping  his 
grace  playfully  on  the  arm,  in  order  to  do  which  she 
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was  forced  to  lean  a  little  harder  upon  Clarence's,  which 
she  had  not  yet  relinquished,  — ^  ji  done  !  —  FranfoU^ 
ehez  nun  /  " 

**  My  carriage  is  just  hehind/'  said  the  duke.  "  You 
will  go  with  me  to  La  Meronville's,  of  course." 

''Really,  my  dear  duke,"  said  Clarence^  "I  wish  I 
could  excuse  myself  from  this  party.  I  have  another 
engagement." 

"Excuse  yourself?  —  and  leave  me  to  the  mercy  of 
Mademoiselle  Caumartin,  who  has  the  face  of  an  ostrich, 
and  talks  me  out  of  hreath!  Never,  my  dear  Linden, 
never!  Besides,  I  want  you  to  see  how  well  I  shall 
hehave  to  Trevanion.  Here  is  the  carriage.  Entrez^ 
mon  cher.'* 

And  Clarence,  weakly  and  foolishly  (but  he  was  very 
young  and  very  unhappy,  and  so  longing  for  an  escape 
from  his  own  thoughts),  entered  the  carriage,  and  drove 
to  the  supper  party,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Duke  of 
Haverfield  being  talked  out  of  breath  by  Mademoiselle 
Caumartin,  who  had  the  face  of  an  ostrioh. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Tet  trath  is  keenly  soagbt  for,  and  the  wind. 

Charged  with  rich  words,  poured  oat  in  thought's  defence, 

Whether  the  chorch  inspire  that  eloquence. 

Or  a  Platonic  piety,  confined 

To  the  sole  temple  of  the  inward  mind ; 

And  one  there  is  who  huilds  immortal  lays, 

Though  doomed  to  tread  in  solitaiy  ways ; 

Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind! 

Yet  not  alone. 

W0KD6WORTH. 

London,  —  thou  Niobe,  who  sittest  in  stone,  amidst  thy 
stricken  and  fated  children ;  nurse  of  the  desolate,  that 
hidest  in  thy  bosom  the  shame,  the  sorrows,  the  sins  of 
many  sons;  in  whose  arms  the  fallen  and  the  outcast 
shroud  their  distresses,  and  shelter  from  the  proud  man's 
contumely;  epitome  and  focus  of  the  disparities  and 
maddening  contrasts  of  this  wrong  world,  that  assem- 
blest  together  in  one  great  heap  the  woes,  the  joys,  the 
elevations,  the  debasements  of  the  various  tribes  of  man; 
mightiest  of  levellers,  confounding  in  thy  whirlpool  all 
ranks,  all  minds,  the  graven  labors  of  knowledge,  the 
straws  of  the  maniac,  purple  and  rags,  the  regalities  and 
the  loathsomeness  of  earth,  —  palace  and  lasar-house 
combined!  Grave  of  the  living,  where,  mingled  and 
massed  together,  we  couch,  but  rest  not;  "  tot  in  that 
sleep  of  life  what  dreams  do  come,"  each  vexed  with  a 
separate  vision,  — **  shadows  "  which  "  grieve  the  heart," 
unreal  in  their  substance,  but  faithful  in  their  warnings, 
flitting  from  the  eye,  but  graving  unfleeting  memories 
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on  the  mind,  which  reproduce  new  dreams  over  and 
over,  until  the  phantasm  ceases,  and  the  pall  of  a 
heavier  torpor  falls  upon  the  brain,  and  ^11  is  still 
and  dark  and  hushed! — "From  the  stir  of  thy  great 
Babel,"  and  the  fixed  tinsel  glare  in  which  sits  Pleas- 
ure like  a  star,  "which  shines,  but  worms  not  with 
its  powerless  rays,"  we  turn  to  thy  deeper  and 
more  secret  haunts.  Thy  wilderness  is  all  before  us, 
— where  to  choose  our  place  of  rest;  and^  to  our  eyes, 
thy  hidden  recesses  are  revealed. 

The  clock  of  St.  Paul's  had  tolled  the  second  hoiir  of 
morning.  Within  a  small  and  humble  apartment,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  there  sat  a  writer,  whose 
lucubrations,  then  obscure  and  unknown,  were  destined, 
years  afterwards,  to  excite  the  vague  admiration  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  deeper  homage  of  the  wise.  They  were 
of  that  nature  which  is  slow  in  winning  its  way  to 
popular  esteem,  —  the  result  of  the  hived  and  hoarded 
knowledge  of  years,  the  produce  of  deep  thought  and 
sublime  aspirations,  influencing  in  its  bearings  the  in- 
terests of  the  many,  yet  only  capable  of  analysis  by  the 
judgment  of  the  few.  But  the  stream  broke  forth  at 
last  from  the  cavern  to  the  daylight,  although  the  source 
was  never  traced;  or,  to  change  the  image,  —  albeit  none 
know  the  hand  which  executed,  and  the  head  which 
designed,  —  the  monument  of  a  mighty  intellect  has 
been  at  length  dug  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  envious 
earth,  the  brighter  for  its  past  obscurity,  and  the  more 
certain  of  immortality  from  the  temporary  neglect  it  has 
sustained. 

The  room  was,  as  we  before  said,  very  small  and 
meanly  furnished ;  yet  were  there  a  few  articles  of  cost- 
liness and  luxury  scattered  about,  which  told  that  the 
tastes  of  its  owner  had  not  been  quite  humbled  to  the 
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level  of  his  fortunes.  One  side  of  the  narrow  chamber 
was  covered  with  shelves,  which  supported  books  in 
various  languages ;  and  though  chiefij  on  scientific  sub* 
jects,  not  utterly  confined  to  them.  Among  the  doc- 
trines of  the  philosopher,  and  the  golden  rules  of  the 
moralist,  were  also  seen  the  pleasant  dreams  of  poets^ 
the  legends  of  Spenser,  the  refining  moralities  of  Pope, 
the  lofty  errors  of  Lucretius,  and  the  sublime  relics  of 
our  "  dead  kings  of  melody. "  ^  And  over  the  hearth 
was  a  picture,  taken  in  more  prosperous  days,  of  one 
who  had  been,  and  was  yet,  to  the  tenant  of  that  abode, 
better  than  fretted  roofs  and  glittering  banquete,  the 
objects  of  ambition,  or  even  the  immortality  of  fame. 
It  was  the  face  of  one  very  young  and  beautiful,  and  the 
deep,  tender  eyes  looked  down,  as  with  a  watehful 
fondness,  upon  the  lucubrator  and  his  labors.  While 
beneath  the  window,  which  was  left  unclosed,  for  it  was 
scarcely  June,  were  simple  yet  not  inelegant  vases  filled 
with  flowers: 

"  These  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave."  * 

The  writer  was  alone,  and  had  just  paused  from  his 
employment;  he  was  leaning  his  face  upon  one  hand,  in 
a  thoughtful  and  earnest  mood,  and  the  air,  which  came 
chill  but  gentle  from  the  window,  slightly  stirred  the 
locks  from  the  broad  and  marked  brow,  over  which  they 
fell  in  thin  but  graceful  waves.  Partly  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  waning  light  of  the  single  lamp  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  his  cheek  seemed  very  pale,  and  the  com- 
plete, though  contemplative  rest  of  the  features  partook 
gieatly  of  the  quiet  of  habitual  sadness,  and  a  little  of 

^  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  *  flenick. 
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tiie  languor  of  shaken  health ;  yet  the  expression,  despite 
the  proud  cast  of  the  brow  and  profile ,  was  rather  be- 
nevolent than  stem  or  dark  in  its  pensiveness,  and  the 
lines  spoke  more  of  the  wear  and  harrow  of  deep 
thought,  than  the  inroads  of  ill-regulated  passion. 

There  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door,  —  the  latch  was 
raised,  and  the  original  of  the  picture  I  have  described 
entered  the  apartment. 

Time  had  not  been  idle  with  her  since  that  portrait 
had  been  taken :  the  round  elastic  figure  had  lost  much 
of  its  youth  and  freshness;  the  step,  though  light,  was 
languid,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  fair  smooth  cheek, 
which  was  a  little  siuiken,  burned  one  deep,  bright 
spot,  —  fatal  sign  to  those  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  most  deadly  and  deceitful  of  our  national 
maladies ;  yet  still  the  form  and  countenance  were  emi- 
nently interesting  and  lovely;  and  though  the  bloom 
was  gone  forever,  the  beauty,  which  not  even  death 
could  wholly  have  despoiled,  remained  to  triumph  over 
debility,  misfortune,  and  disease. 

She  approached  the  student,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder, — 

"Dearest!"  said  he,  tenderly  yet  reproachfullyi  "yet 
up,  and  the  hour  so  late,  and  yourself  so  weak?  Fie,  I 
must  learn  to  scold  you. " 

^  And  how,"  answered  the  intruder,  "  how  could  I 
sleep  or  rest  while  you  are  consuming  your  very  life  in 
those  thankless  labors  t  ** 

"By  which,"  interrupted  the  writer,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "we  glean  our  scanty  subsistence." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wife  (for  she  held  that  relation  to  the 
student),  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes;  "  I  know  well 
that  every  morsel  of  bread,  every  drop  of  water,  is  wrung 
from  your  very  heart's  blood,  and  I  —  I  am  the  cause  of 
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all;  but  surely  you  exert  yourself  too  much,  more  than 
can  be  requisite.  These  night  damps,  this  sickly  and 
chilling  air,  heavy  with  the  rank  vapors  of  the  coming 
morning,  are  not  suited  to  thoughts  and  toils  which  are 
alone  sufficient  to  sear  your  mind  and  exhaust  your 
strength.  Come,  my  own  love,  to  bed;  and  yet,  first, 
come  and  look  upon  our  child,  -—  how  sound  she  sleeps  I 
I  have  leaned  over  her  for  the  last  hour,  and  tried  to 
fancy  it  was  you  whom  I  watched;  for  she  has  learned 
already  your  smile,  and  has  it  even  when  she  sleeps." 

**  She  has  cause  to  smile,"  said  the  husband,  bitterly. 

''  She  has,  for  she  is  yours  !  and  even  in  poverty  and 
humble  hopes,  that  is  an  inheritance  which  may  well 
teach  her  pride  and  joy.  Come,  love,  the  air  is  keen, 
and  the  damp  rises  to  your  forehead, — yet  stay^  till  I 
have  kissed  it  away." 

''Mine  own  love,"  said  the  student,  as  he  rose  and 
wound  his  arm  round  the  slender  waist  of  his  wife, 
''  wrap  your  shawl  closer  over  your  bosom,  and  let  us 
look  for  one  instant  upon  the  night.  I  cannot  sleep  till 
I  have  slaked  the  fever  of  my  blood ;  the  air  has  noth- 
ing of  coldness  in  its  breath  to  me. " 

And  they  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  forth. 
All  was  hushed  and  still  in  the  narrow  street;  the  cold 
gray  clouds  were  hurrying  fast  along  the  sky,  and  the 
stars,  weak  and  waning  in  their  light,  gleamed  forth  at 
rare  intervals  upon  the  mute  city,  like  the  expiring 
watch-lamps  of  the  dead. 

They  leaned  out,  and  spoke  not;  but  when  they 
looked  above  upon  the  melancholy  heavens,  they  drew 
nearer  to  each  other,  as  if  it  were  their  natural  instinct 
to  do  so,  whenever  the  world  without  seemed  discour- 
aging and  sad. 

At  length  the  student  broke  the  silence;   but  his 
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thoughts,  which  were  wandering  and  disjointed,  were 
hreathed  less  to  her  than  vaguely  and  unconsciously  to 
himself:  "Mom  breaks, — another  and  another! — day 
upon  day !  —  while  we  drag  on  our  load  like  the  blind 
beast  which  knows  not  when  the  burden  shall  be  cast  off, 
and  the  hour  of  rest  be  come." 

The  woman  pressed  his  hand  to  her  bosom,  but  made 
no  rejoinder,  —  she  knew  His  mood,  —  and  the  student 
continued. 

^And  80  life  frets  itself  away!  Four  years  have 
passed  over  our  seclusion, — four  years! — a  great  seg- 
ment in  the  little  circle  of  our  mortality ;  and  of  those 
years,  what  day  has  pleasure  won  from  labor,  or  what 
night  has  sleep  snatched  wholly  from  the  lamp  ?  Weaker 
than  the  miser,  the  insatiable  and  restless  mind  traverses 
from  east  to  west ;  and  from  the  nooks  and  comers  and 
crevices  of  earth  collects,  fragment  by  fragment,  grain 
by  grain,  atom  by  atom,  the  riches  which  it  gathers  to 
its  coffers,  —  for  what  ?  —  to  starve  amidst  the  plenty ! 
The  fantasies  of  the  imagination  bring  a  ready  and  sub- 
stantial retum,  —  not  so  the  treasures  of  thought.  Better 
that  I  had  renounced  the  soul's  labor  for  that  of  its 
hardier  frame ;  better  that  I  had  *  sweated  in  the  eye  of 
Phoebus,'  than  'eat  my  heart  with  crosses  and  with 
cares,' — seeking  tmth  and  wanting  bread;  adding  to 
the  indigence  of  poverty  its  humiliation;  wroth  with 
the  arrogance  of  men,  who  weigh  in  the  shallow  scales 
of  their  meagre  knowledge  the  product  of  lavish  thought, 
and  of  the  hard  hours  for  which  health  and  sleep  and 
spirit  have  been  exchanged ;  sharing  the  lot  of  those  who 
would  enchant  the  old  serpent  of  evil,  which  refuses  the 
voice  of  the  charmer!  —  stmggling  against  the  prejudice 
and  bigoted  delusion  of  the  bandaged  and  fettered  herd 
to  whom,  in  our  fond  hopes  and  aspirations,  we  trusted 
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to  give  light  and  freedom;  seeing  the  slavish  judgmentB 
we  would  have  redeemed  from  error  clashing  their  chains 
at  us  in  ire;  made  criminal  by  our  very  benevolence: 
the  martyrs  whose  zeal  is  rewarded  with  persecution, 
whose  prophecies  are  crowned  with  contempt!  Better, 
oh,  better  that  I  had  not  listened  to  the  vanity  of  a 
heated  brain,  —  better  that  I  had  made  my  home  with 
the  lark  and  the  wild  bee,  among  the  fields  and  the 
quiet  hills,  where  life,  if  obscurer,  is  less  debased,  and 
hope,  if  less  eagerly  indulged,  is  less  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. The  frame,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  bowed 
to  a  harsher  labor;  but  the  heart  would  at  least  have 
had  its  rest  from  anxiety,  and'  tilie  mind  its  relaxation 
from  thought." 

The  wife's  tears  fell  upon  the  hand  she  clasped.  The 
student  turned,  and  his  heart  smote  him  for  the  selfish* 
ness  of  his  complaints.  He  drew  her  closer  and  closer 
to  his  bosom ;  and  gazing  fondly  upon  those  eyes  which 
years  of  indigence  and  care  might  have  robbed  of  their 
young  lustre,  but  not  of  their .  undying  tenderness,  he 
kissed  away  her  tears  and  addressed  her  in  a  voice  which 
never  failed  to  charm  her  grief  into  forgetfulnesa. 

''  Dearest  and  kindest,"  he  said,  "  was  I  not  to  blame 
for  accusing  those  privations  or  regrets  which  have  only 
made  us  love  each  other  the  more!  Trust  me,  mine  own 
treasure,  that  it  is  only  in  ihe  peevishness  of  an  incon- 
stant and  fretful  humor,  that  I  have  murmured  against 
my  fortune.  For,  in  the  midst  of  all,  I  look  upon  you, 
my  angel,  my  comforter,  my  young  dream  of  love,  which 
Grod,  in  his  mercy,  breathed  into  waking  life,  —  I  look 
upon  you ,  and  am  blessed  and  grateful.  Nor  in  my  juster 
moments  do  I  accuse  even  the  nature  of  these  studies, 
though  they  bring  us  so  scanty  a  reward.  Have  I  not 
hours  of  secret  and  overflowing  delight,  the  triumphs  of 
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Stratified  research,  —  flashes  of  sudden  light,  which  re- 
ward the  darkness  of  thought,  and  light  up  my  solitude 
as  a  revel?  These  feelings  of  rapture,  which  nought 
but  science  can  afford,  amply  repay  her  disciples  for 
worse  evils  and  severer  hardships  than  it  has  been  my 
destiny  to  endure.  Look  along  the  sky,  — how  the 
vapors  struggle  with  the  still  yet  feehle  stars :  even  so 
have  the  mists  of  error  heen  pierced,  though  not  scat- 
tered by  the  dim  but  holy  lights  of  past  wisdom;  and 
now  the  morning  is  at  hand,  and  in  that  hope  we  jour- 
ney on,  doubtful,  but  not  utterly  in  darkness.  Nor  is 
this  all  my  hope ;  there  is  a  loftier  and  more  steady 
comfort  than  that  which  mere  philosophy  can  bestow. 
If  the  certainty  of  future  fame  bore  Milton  rejoicing 
through  his  blindness,  or  cheered  Galileo  in  his  dun- 
geon, what  stronger  and  holier  support  shall  not  be 
given  to  him  who  has  loved  mankind  as  his  brothers, 
and  devoted  his  labors  to  their  cause!  —  who  has  not 
sought,  but  relinquished,  his  own  renown?  —  who  has 
braved  the  present  censures  of  men  for  their  future 
benefit,  and  trampled  upon  glory  in  the  energy  of  be- 
aevolence  ?  Will  there  not  be  for  him  something  more 
powerful  than  &me  to  comfort  his  sufferings  and  to  sus- 
tain his  hopes  ?  If  the  wish  of  mere  posthumous  honor 
be  a  feeling  rather  vain  than  exalted,  the  love  of  our 
race  affords  tis  a  more  rational  and  noble  desire  of  re- 
membrance. Come  what  will,  that  love,  if  it  animates 
our  toils,  and  dirtots  our  studies,  shall,  when  we  are 
dust,  make  our  relics  of  value,  our  efforts  of  avail,  and 
consecrate  the  dedire  of  fame,  which  were  else  a  passion 
selfish  and  impure,  by  connecting  it  with  the  welfare 
of  ages,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  the  world  and  its 
Creator  I    Come,  we  will  to  bed.** 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

A  man  may  be  formed  by  nature  for  an  admirable  citizen,  and  yet, 
from  the  purest  motives,  be  a  dangerous  one  to  the  State  in  which 
the  accident  of  birth  has  placed  him. —  Stbprbk  Montaoub. 

The  night  again  closed,  and  the  studrait  once  more 
resumed  his  labors.  The  spirit  of  his  hope  and  com- 
forter of  his  toils  sat  by  him,  ever  and  anon  lifting  her 
fond  eyes  from  her  work  to  gaze  upon  his  counter 
nance,  to  sigh,  and  to  return  sadly  and  quietly  to  her 
employment. 

A  heavy  step  ascended  the  stairs,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  Wolfe,  the  republican,  presented 
itself.  The  female  rose,  pushed  a  chair  towards  him 
with  a  smile  and  grace  suited  to  better  fortunes,  and, 
retiring  from  the  table,  reseated  herself  silent  and 
apart. 

"  It  is  a  fine  night,"  said  the  student,  when  the  mutual 
greetings  were  over.     "  Whence  come  you  1 " 

"  From  contemplating  human  misery  and  worse  than 
human  degradation,"  replied  Wolfe,  slowly  seating 
himself. 

**  Those  words  specify  no  place,  —  they  apply  univer- 
sally," said  the  student,  with  a  sigh. 

"Ay,  Glendower,  for  misgovernment  is  univeieal," 
rejoined  Wolfe. 

Glendower  made  no  answer. 

"Oh!"  said  Wolfe,  in  the  low,  suppressed  tone  of 
intense  passion  which  was  customary  to  him,  "  it  mad- 
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dens  me  to  look  upon  the  willingness  with  which  men 
hug  their  trappings  of  slavery,  — bears,  proud  of  the  rags 
which  deck,  and  the  monkeys  which  ride  them.  But  it 
frets  me  yet  more  when  some  lordling  sweeps  along, 
lifting  his  dull  eyes  above  the  fools  whose  only  crime 
and  debasement  are  —  what  1  —  their  subjection  to  him  / 
Such  an  one  I  encountered  a  few  nights  since ;  and  he 
will  remember  the  meeting  longer  than  I  shall.  I 
taught  that  '  god  to  tremble. '  " 

The  female  rose,  glanced  towards  her  husband,  and 
silently  withdrew. 

Wolfe  paused  for  a  few  moments,  looked  curiously 
and  pryingly  round,  and  then  rising,  went  forth  into  the 
passage  to  see  that  no  loiterer  or  listener  was  near, — 
returned,  and  drawing  his  chair  close  to  Olendower, 
fixed  his  dark  eye  upon  him,  and  8aid>  — 

"  You  are  poor,  and  your  spirit  rises  against  your  lot; 
you  are  just,  and  your  heart  swells  against  the  general 
oppression  you  behold :  can  you  not  dare  to  remedy  your 
ills  and  those  of  mankind  ? " 

^  I  can  dare,"  said  Glendower,  calmly,  though  haugh- 
tily, ^  all  things  but  crime." 

''And  which  is  crime?  —  the  rising  against,  or  the 
submission  to  evil  government?  Which  is  crime,  I 
ask  you?" 

"That  which  is  the  most  imprudent,"  answered 
Glendower.  "  We  may  sport  in  ordinary  cases  with  our 
own  safeties,  but  only  in  rare  cases  with  the  safety  of 
others." 

Wolfe  rose,  and  paced  the  narrow  room  impatiently  to 
and  fro.  He  paused  by  the  window,  and  threw  it  open* 
*  Come  here,"  he  cried,  —  "  come,  and  look  out." 

Glendower  did  so,  — all  was  still  and  quiet. 

^  Why  did  you  call  me  ?  "  said  he ;  "  I  see  nothing." 
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"  Nothing! "  exclaimed  Wolfe ;  "  look  again,  —  look 
on  yon  soidid  and  squalid  huts ;  look  at  yon  court,  that 
from  this  wretched  street  leads  to  abodes  to  which  these 
are  as  palaces ;  look  at  yon  victims  of  vice  and  famine, 
plying  beneath  the  midnight  skies  their  filthy  and  in* 
fectious  trade.  Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  what  see 
you  )  —  misery,  loathsomeness,  sin.  Are  you  a  man,  and 
call  you  these  nothing!  And  now  lean  forth  still  more, 
-^see  afar  off,  by  yonder  lamp,  the  mansion  of  ill- 
gotten  and  griping  wealth.  He  who  owns  those  build* 
ings,  what  did  he  that  he  should  riot  while  we  starve  1 
He  wrung  from  the  negio's  tears  and  bloody  sweat  the 
luxuries  of  a  pampered  and  vitiated  taste;  he  pandered 
to  the  excesses  of  the  rich ;  he  heaped  their  tables  with 
the  product  of  a  nation's  groans.  Lo!  his  reward! 
He  is  rich,  prosperous,  honored !  He  sits  in  the  legis« 
lative  assembly;  he  declaims  against  immorality;  he 
contends  for  the  safety  of  property,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  ranks.  Transport  yourself  from  this  spot  for  an  in- 
stant, —  imagine  that  you  survey  the  gorgeous  homes  of 
aristocracy  and  power,  —  the  palaces  of  the  west.  What 
see  you  there)  —  the  few  sucking,  draining,  exhausting 
the  blood,  the  treasure,  the  very  existence  of  the  many. 
Are  we,  who  are  of  the  many,  wise  to  suffer  it? " 

**  Are  we  of  the  many  1 "  said  Glendower. 

"  We  could  be,"  said  Wolfe,  hastily. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Glendower. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  republican,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Glendower's  shoulder,  —  "  listen  to  me.  There  are  in 
this  country  men  whose  spirits  not  years  of  delayed 
hope,  wearisome  persecution,  and,  bitterer  than  all,  mis- 
representation from  some  and  contempt  from  others,  have 
yet  quelled  and  tamed.  We  watch  our  opportunity ;  the 
growing  distress  of  the  country,  the  increasing  severity 
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and  misnile  of  the  administiatioiiy  will  soon  afford  it  us. 
Tour  talents,  your  benevolencey  render  you  worthy  to 
join  us.     Do  so,  and  —  " 

''Hush I''  interrupted  the  student;  ''you  know  not 
what  you  say:  you  weigh  not  ihe  folly,  the  madness  of 
your  deBignl  I  am  a  man  more  fallen,  more  sunken, 
more  disappointed  than  you.  I,  too,  have  had  at  my 
heart  the  burning  and  lonely  hope  which,  through  yeara 
of  misfortune  and  want,  has  comforted  me  with  the 
thought  of  serving  and  enlightening  mankind,  —  I,  too, 
have  deroted  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope  days  and 
nights  in  which  the  brain  grew  dixzy  and  the  heart 
heavy  and  clogged  with  the  intensity  of  my  pursuits. 
Were  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  my  newurd.  Heaven 
knows  that  I  would  not  flinch  eye  or  hand,  or  abate  a 
jot  of  heart  and  hope  in  the  thankless  prosecution  of  my 
toils.  Ejqow  me,  then,  as  one  of  fortunes  more  des* 
perate  than  your  own ;  of  an  ambition  more  unquench- 
able; of  a  philanthropy  no  less  ardent;  and,  I  will  add, 
of  a  courage  no  less  firm,  —  and  behold  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  your  projects  with  others,  when  to  me  they  only 
appear  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast." 

Wolfe  sank  down  in  the  chair. 

"  Is  it  even  so  1 "  said  he,  slowly  and  musingly.  ^  Are 
my  hopes  but  delusions?  Has  my  life  been  but  one 
idle,  though  convulsive  dream?  Is  the  goddess  of  our 
religion  banished  from  this  great  and  populous  earth,  to 
the  seared  and  barren  hearts  of  a  few  solitary  worship- 
pers whom  all  else  despise  as  madmen  or  persecute  as 
idolaters?  And  if  so,  shall  we  adore  her  the  less? 
No!  though  we  perish  in  her  cause,  it  is  around  her 
altar  that  our  corpses  shall  be  found  I  ^ 

"My  friend,"  said  Glendower,  kindly,  for  he  was 
touched  by  the  sincerity,  though  opposed  to  the  opin- 
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ions  of  the  republican,  ''  the  night  is  yet  early;  we  will 
sit  down  to  discuss  our  several  doctrines  calmly,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  investigation.'' 

"  Away! "  cried  Wolfe,  rising  and  slouching  his  hat 
over  his  bent  and  lowering  brows, — *'away!  I  will 
not  listen  to  you ;  I  dread  your  reasonings,  —  I  would 
not  have  a  particle  of  my  faith  shaken.  If  I  err,  I 
have  erred  from  my  birth :  erred  with  Brutun  and  Tell, 
Hampden  and  Milton,  and  all  whom  the  thousand  tribes 
and  parties  of  earth  consecrate  with  their  common  grati- 
tude and  eternal  reverence.  In  that  error  I  will  die! 
If  our  party  can  struggle  not  with  hosts,  there  may  yet 
arise  some  minister  with  the  ambition  of  CflBsar,  if  not 
his  genius,  of  whom  a  single  dagger  can  rid  the  earth  I " 

**  And  if  not!  "  said  Glendower. 

"  1  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself  I  "  replied  Wolfe, 
as  he  dosed  the  door. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

Bolingbroke  has  said  that,  "  Man  is  hia  own  sharper  and  his  own 
'  hahble ; "  and  certainly  be  who  is  acateet  in  dnping  others  is 
ever  the  most  ingenious  in  outwitting  himself.  The  criminal 
is  always  a  sophist,  and  finds  in  his  own  reason  a  special  pleader 
to  twist  laws  human  and  diyine  into  a  sanction  of  his  crime. 
The  rogue  is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  cheating,  that  he  packs  the 
cards  even  when  playing  at  Patience  with  himself.  —  Stbphbit 

MOWTAOUB. 

Tbe  only  two  acquaintances  in  this  populous  city 
whom  Glendower  possessedy  who  were  aware  that  in  a 
fonner  time  he  had  known  a  hetter  fortune,  were  Wolfe, 
and  a  person  of  far  higher  worldly  estimation,  of  the 
name  of  Graufoid.  With  the  former,  the  student  had 
become  acquainted  by  the  favor  of  chance,  which  had 
for  a  short  time  made  them  lodgers  in  the  same  house. 
Of  the  particulare  ol  Glendower's  earliest  history, 
Wolfe  was  utterly  ignorant;  but  the  addresses  upon 
some  old  letters  which  he  had  accidentally  seen,  had 
informed  him  that  Glendower  had  formerly  borne  an- 
other name, —  and  it  was  easy  to  glean  from  the  student's 
conversation  that  something  of  greater  distinction  and 
prosperity  than  he  now  enjoyed  was  coupled  with  the 
appellation  he  had  renounced.  Proud,  melancholy, 
austere,  —  brooding  upon  thoughts  whose  very  loftiness 
received  somewhat  of  additional  grandeur  from  the 
gloom  which  encircled  it,  —  Glendower  found,  in  the 
ruined,  hopes  and  the  solitary  lot  of  the  republican,  that 
congeniality  which  neither  Wolfe's  habits,  nor  the  ex- 
cess of  his  political  fervor,  might  have  afforded  to  a 
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natuie  which  philosophy  had  rendered  moderate  and 
early  circumstances  refined.  Crauford  was  far  better  ac- 
quainted than  Wolfe  with  the  reverses  Glendower  had 
undergone.  Many  years  ago,  he  had  known,  and  indeed 
travelled  with  him  upon  the  Continent;  since  then, 
they  had  not  met  till  about  six  months  prior  to  the 
time  in  which  Glendower  is  presented  to  the  reader.  It 
was  in  an  obscure  street  of  the  city  that  Crauford  had 
then  encountered  Glendower,  whose  haunts  were  so  little 
frequented  by  the  higher  orders  of  society  that  Crauford 
was  the  first,  and  the  only  one,  of  his  former  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  for  years  he  had  been  brought  into  eon- 
tact.  That  person  recognized  him  at  once,  accosted 
him,  followed  him  home,  and  three  days  afterwards,  sur- 
prised him  with  a  visit.  Of  manners  which,  in  their 
dissimulation,  extended  far  beyond  the  ordinary  ease 
and  breeding  of  the  world,  Crauford  readily  appeared  not 
to  notice  the  altered  circumstances  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance; and  by  a  tone  of  conversation  artfully  respectful, 
he  endeavored  to  remove  from  Glendower's  mind  that 
soreness  which  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  told 
him  his  visit  was  calculated  to  create. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  pride  which  contradicts 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  feeling,  and  appears  most 
elevated  when  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  it  should 
be  most  depressed.  Of  this  sort  was  Glendower's. 
When  he  received  the  guest  who  had  known  him  in 
his  former  prosperity,  some  natural  sentiment  of  emotion 
called,  it  is  true,  to  his  pale  cheek  a  momentary  flush, 
as  he  looked  round  his  humble  apartment,  and  the  evi- 
dent signs  of  poverty  it  contained ;  but  his  address  was 
calm  and  self-possessed,  and  whatever  mortification  he 
might  have  felt,  no  intonation  of  his  voice,  no  tell-tale 
embarrassment  of  manner,  revealed  it.     Encouraged  by 
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this  air,  even  while  he  was  secretly  vexed  by  it,  and 
perfectly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  dignity  of  mind 
which  gave  something  of  majesty,  rather  than  humilia- 
tion, to  misfortune,  Crauford  resolved  to  repeat  his  visit, 
and  by  intervals,  gradually  lessening,  renewed  it,  till 
acquaintance  seemed,  though  little  tinctured,  at  least  on 
Olendower's  side,  by  friendship^  to  assume  the  sem- 
blance of  intimacy.  It  was  true,  however,  that  he  had 
something  to  struggle  against  in  Glendower's  manner, 
which  certainly  grew  colder  in  proportion  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  visits ;  and  at  length  Olendower  said,  with 
an  ease  and  quiet  which  abashed,  for  a  moment,  an 
efi^ntery  both  of  mind  and  manner  which  was  almost 
parallel,  ^  Believe  me,  Mr.  Crauford,  I  feel  fully  sen- 
sible 6f  your  attentions  \  but  as  circumstances  at  present 
are  such  as  to  render  an  intercourse  between  us  little 
congenial  to  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  either,  you 
will  probably  understand  and  forgive  my  motives  in 
wishing  no  longer  to  receive  civilities  which,  however 
I  may  feel  them,  I  am  unable  to  return." 

Crauford  colored,  and  hesitated,  before  he  replied: 
*  Forgive  me  then,"  said  he,  "for  my  fault.  I  did 
venture  to  hope  that  no  circumstances  would  break  off 
an  acquaintance  to  me  so  valuable.  Forgive  me  if  I  did 
imagine  that  an  intercourse  between  mind  and  mind 
could  be  equally  carried  on,  whether  the  mere  body 
were  lodged  in  a  palace  or  a  hovel ; "  and  then  suddenly 
changing  his  tone  into  that  of  affectionate  warmth ,  Crau' 
ford  continued:  "My  dear  Glendower,  my  dear  friend, 
I  would  say,  if  I  durst,  is  not  your  pride  rather  to 
blame  here  t  Believe  me,  in  my  turn,  I  fully  compre- 
hend and  bow  to  it;  but  it  wounds  me  beyond  expression. 
Were  you  in  your  proper  station,  a  station  much  higher 
than  my  own,  I  would  come  to  you  at  once  and  proffer 
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my  friendship, — afi  it  is,  I  cannot;  but  your  pride 
wrongs  me,  Glendower,  —  indeed  it  does.  ** 

And  Giauford  turned  away,  apparently  in  the  bitter* 
ness  of  wounded  feeling. 

Glendower  was  touched;  and  his  nature,  as  kind  as  it 
wa8»proud,  immediately  smote  him  for  conduct  certainly 
ungracious,  and  perhaps  ungrateful.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  Grauford;  with  the  most  respectful  warmth, 
that  personage  seized  and  pressed  it;  and  from  that  time 
Crauford's  visits  appeared  to  receive  a  license  which, 
if  not  perfectly  welcome,  was  at  least  never  again 
questioned. 

"I  shall  have  this  man  now,"  muttered  Grauford , 
between  his  ground  teeth,  as  he  left  the  house  and  took 
his  way  to  his  counting-house.  There,  cool,  bland, 
fawning,  and  weaving  in  his  close  and  dark  mind  various 
speculations  of  guilt  and  craft,  he  sat  among  his  bills 
and  gold,  like  the  very  gnome  and  personification  of  that 
Mammon  of  gain  to  which  he  was  the  most  supple, 
though  concealed,  adherent. 

Bichard  Grauford  was  of  a  new  but  not  unimportant 
family.  His  father  had  entered  into  commerce,  and  left 
a  flourishing  firm,  and  a  name  of  great  respectability  in 
bis  profession,  to  his  son.  That  son  was  a  man  whom 
many  and  opposite  qualities  rendered  a  .character  of 
very  singular  and  uncommon  stamp.  Fond  of  the  la- 
borious acquisition  of  money,  he  was  equally  attached 
to  the  ostentatious  pageantries  of  expense.  Profoundly 
skilled  in  the  calculating  business  of  his  profession,  he 
was  devoted  equally  to  the  luxuries  of  pleasure;  but 
the  pleasure  was  suited  well  to  the  mind  which  pursued 
it.  The  divine  intoxication  of  that  love  where  the  de- 
licacies and  purities  of  affection  consecrate  the  humanity 
pf  passion,  was  to  him  a  thing  of  which  not  even  his 
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youngest  imagination  had  ever  dreamed.  The  social 
concomitants  of  the  wine-cup  (which  have  for  the  lenient 
an  excuse,  for  the  austere  a  temptation),  the  generous 
expanding  of  the  heart,  the  increased  yearning  to  kindly 
affection,  the  lavish  spirit  throwing  off  its  exuberance  in 
the  thousand  lights  and  emanations  of  wit,— « these, 
which  have  rendered  the  molten  grape,  despite  of  its 
excesses,  not  unworthy  of  the  praises  of  immortal  hynms, 
and  taken  harshness,  from  the  judgment  of  those  averse 
to  its  enjoyment:  these  never  presented  an  inducement 
to  the  stony  temperament  and  dormant  heart  of  Richard 
Crauford. 

He  looked  upon  the  essences  of  things  internal  as 
the  common  eye  upon  outward  nature,  and  loved  the 
many  shapes  of  evil  as  the  latter  does  the  varieties  of 
earth,  not  for  their  graces,  but  their  utility.  His  loves, 
coarse  and  low,  fed  their  rank  fires  from  an  unmingled 
and  gross  depravity.  His  devotion  to  wine  was  either 
solitary  and  unseen,  —  for  he  loved  safety  better  than 
mirth  ,-^  or  in  company  with  those  whose  station  flattered 
his  vanity,  not  whose  fellowship  ripened  his  crude  and 
nipped  affections^  Even  the  recklessness  of  vice  in  him 
had  the  character  of  prudence;  and  in  the  most  rapid 
and  turbulent  stream  of  his  excesses,  one  might  detect 
the  rocky  and  unmoved  heart  of  the  calculator  at  the 
bottom. 

Cool,  sagacious,  profound  in  dissimulation,  and  r^t 
only  observant  of,  but  deducing  sage  consequences  iroQ^ 
those  human  inconsistencies  and  frailties  by  which  il 
was  his  aim  to  profit,  he  cloaked  his  deeper  vices  with 
a  masterly  hypocrisy ;  and  for  those,  too  dear  to  forego 
and  too  difficult  to  conceal,  he  obtained  pardon  by  the 
intercession  of  virtues  it  cost  him  nothing  to  assume. 
Eegular  in  his  attendance  at  worship;  professing  rigid* 
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nese  of  faith  beyond  the  tenets  of  the  orthodox  church; 
sahscribing  to  the  public  charities,  where  the  common 
eye  knoweth  what  the  private  hand  giveth ;  methodically 
constant  to  the  forms  of  business;  primitively  scrupu- 
lous in  the  proprieties  of  speech;  hospitable,  at  least  to 
his  superiors;  and  being  naturally  smooth|  both  of 
temper  and  address,  popular  witji  his  inferiors,  —  it 
was  no  marvel  that  one  part  of  the  world  forgave,  to  a 
man  rich  and  young,  the  irregularities  of  dissipation; 
that  another  forgot  real  immorality  in  favor  of  affected 
religion, —  or  that  the  remainder  allowed  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable excellence  of  words  to  atone  for  the  unobr 
trusive  errors  of  a  conduct  which  did  not  prejudice 
them, 

^It  is  true,"  said  his  friends,  '  that  he  loves  women 
too  much ;  but  he  is  young, —  he  will  marry  and  amend* " 

Mr.  Crauford  did  marry ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
for  love,  —  at  least  for  that  brute-like  love  of  which 
alone  he  was  ci^ble.  After  a  few  years  of  ill-usage  on 
his  side,  and  endurance  on  his  wife's,  they  pajrted. 
rired  of  her  person,  and  profiting  by  her  gentleness  of 
temper,  he  sent  her  to  an  obscure  comer  of  the  country, 
\o  starve  upon  the  miserable  pittance  which  was  all  he 
iJlowed  her  from  hie  superfluities.  Even  then  —  such 
is  the  effect  of  the  showy  proprieties  of  form  and  word  •— 
Mr.  Crauford  sank  not  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

"  It  was  eafify  to  see,"  said  the  spectators  of  his  domes- 
tie  drama,  **  that  a  man  in  temper  ao  mild,  in  his  business 
so  honorable,  so  civil  of  speech,  so  attentive  to  the  stocks 
and  the  sermon,  could  not  have  been  the  party  to 
blame.  One  never  knew  the  rights  of  matrimonial 
disagreements,  nor  could  sufiSciently  estimate  the  pro- 
voking disparities  of  temper.  Certainly,  Mrs.  Crauford 
never  did  look  in  good  humor,  and  had  not  the  open 
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onintenanoe  of  her  husband;  and  certainly  the  yeiy  ex* 
cesses  of  Mr.  Crauford  betokened  a  generous  warmth  of 
heart,  which  the  sullenness  of  his  conjugal  partner 
might  easily  chill  and  revolt." 

And  thus,  unquestioned  and  unblamed,  Mr.  Crauford 
walked  onward  in  his  beaten  way;  and,  secretly  laugh- 
ing at  the  toleration  of  the  crowd,  continued  at  his 
luxurious  villa  the  orgies  of  a  passionless  yet  brutal 
sensuality. 

So  far  might  the  character  of  Kichard  Crauford  find 
parallels  in  hypocrisy  and  its  success.  Dive  we  now 
deeper  into  his  soul.  Possessed  of  talents  which,  though 
of  a  secondary  rank,  were  in  that  rank  consummate,  Mr. 
Crauford  could  not  be  a  villain  by  intuition,  or  the 
irregular  bias  of  his  natiue;  he  was  a  villain  upon  a 
grander  scale:  he  was  a  villain  upon  system.  Having 
little  learning  and  less  knowledge,  out  of  his  profession, 
his  reflection  expended  itself  upon  apparently  obvious 
deductions  from  the  great  and  mysterious  book  of  life. 
He  saw  vice  prosperous  in  externals,  and  from  this  sight 
his  conclusion  was  drawn.  ^  Vice,"  said  he,  "  is  not  an 
obstacle  to  success;  and,  if  so,  it  is  at  least  a  pleasanter 
road  to  it  than  your  narrow  and  thorny  ways  of  virtue." 
But  there  are  certain  vices  which  require  the  mask  of 
virtue,  and  Crauford  thought  it  easier  to  wear  the  mask 
than  to  school  his  soul  to  the  reality.  So  to  the  villain 
he  added  the  hypocrite.  He  found  the  success  equalled 
his  hopes;  for  he  had  both  craft  and  genius,  —  nor  was 
he,  naturally,  without  the  minor  amiabilities,  which,  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  herd,  seem  more  valuable  than  coin 
of  a  more  important  amount.  Blinded  as  we  are  by 
prejudice,  we  not  only  mistakef  but  prefer  decencies  to 
moralities;  and  like  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  when  of- 
fered the  choice  of  two  statues  of  the  same  goddess,  we 
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choose,  not  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  but  that 
which  is  the  most  dressed. 

Accustomed  easily  to  dupe  mankind,  Grauford  soon 
grew  to  despise  them;  and  from  justifying  roguery  by 
his  own  interest,  he  now  justified  it  by  the  folly  of 
others;  and  as  no  wretch  is  so  unredeemed  as  to  be 
without  excuse  to  himself,  Grauford  actually  persuaded 
his  reason  that  he  was  vicious  upon  principle,  and  a 
rascal  on  a  system  of  morality.  But  why  the  desire  of 
this  man,  so  consummately  worldly  and  heartless,  for 
an  intimacy  with  the  impoverished  and  powerless  stu- 
dent? This  question  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first 
place,  during  Grauford's  acquaintance  with  Glendower 
abroad,  the  latter  had  often,  though  innocently,  galled 
the  vanity  and  self-pride  of  the  parvenu  affecting  the 
aristocrat,  and  in  poverty  the  parvenu  was  anxious  to 
retaliate.  But  this  desire  would  probably  have  passed 
away  after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  or  gloated 
his  spite,  by  one  or  two  insights  into  Glendower's  home, 
—  for  Grauford,  though  at  times  a  malicious,  was  not  a 
vindictive  man, —  had  it  not  been  for  a  much  more  pow- 
erful object  which  afterwards  occurred  to  him.  In  an 
extensive  scheme  of  fraud,  which  for  many  years  this 
man  had  carried  on,  and  which  for  secrecy  and  boldness 
was  almost  unequalled,  it  had  of  late  become  necessary 
to  his  safety  to  have  a  partner,  or  rather  tool.  A  man  of 
education,  talent,  and  courage  was  indispensable,  and 
Grauford  had  resolved  that  Glendower  should  be  that 
man.  With  the  supreme  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
which  long  success  had  given  him;  with  a  sovereign 
contempt  for,  or  rather  disbelief  in  human  integrity; 
and  with  a  thorough  conviction,  that  the  bribe  to  him 
was  the  bribe  with  all ,  and  that  none  could  on  any  ac- 
count be  poor  if  they  had  the  offer  to  be  rich ,  •-<•  Grauford 
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did  not  beatow  a  moment's  consideration  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  task,  or  conceive  that  in  the  nature  and 
mind  of  Glendower  there  could  exist  any  obstacle  to 
his  design. 

Men  addicted  to  calculation  are  accustomed  to  suppose 
those  employed  in  the  same  mental  pursuit  arrive,  or 
ought  to  arrive,  at  the  same  final  conclusion.  Kow, 
looking  upon  Glendower  as  a  philosopher,  Crauford 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  who,  however  he  might  con- 
ceal his  real  opinions,  secretly  laughed  like  Crauford's 
self,  not  only  at  the  established  customs,  but  at  the  estab- 
lished moralities  of  the  world.  Ill  acquainted  with 
books,  the  worthy  Bichard  was,  like  all  men  similarly 
situated,  somewhat  infected  by  the  very  prejudices  he 
affected  to  despise ;  and  he  shared  the  vulgar  disposition 
to  doubt  the  hearts  of  those  who  cultivate  the  head. 
Glendower  himself  had  confirmed  this  opinion  by  laud- 
ing, though  he  did  not  entirely  subscribe  to  those  moral- 
ists who  have  made  an  enlightened  self-interest  the 
proper  measure  of  all  human  conduct;  and  Crauford, 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  this  system  in  its  grand, 
naturally  interpreted  it  in  a  partial  sense.  Espousing 
self-interest  as  his  own  code,  he  deemed  that  in  reality 
Glendower's  principles  did  not  differ  greatly  from  his ; 
and  as  there  is  no  pleasure  to  a  hypocrite  like  that  of 
finding  a  fit  opportunity  to  unburden  some  of  his  real 
sentiments,  Crauford  was  occasionally  wont  to  hold 
some  conference  and  argument  with  the  student,  in 
which  his  opinions  were  not  utterly  cloaked  in  their 
usual  disguise;  but  cautious  even  in  his  candor,  he 
always  forbore  stating  such  opinions  as  his  own:  he 
merely  mentioned  them  as  those  which  a  man,  behold- 
ing the  villanies  and  follies  of  his  kind  might  be  tempted 
to  form;    and    thus    Glendower,   though    not    greatly 
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esteeming  his  acquaintance  |  looked  upon  him  as  one 
ignorant  in  his  opinions,  but  not  likely  to  err  in  his 
conduct. 

These  conversations  did,  however,  it  is  true,  increase 
Crauford's  estimate  of  Glendower's  integrity,  but  they 
by  no  means  diminished  his  confidence  of  subduing  it. 
Honor,  a  deep  and  pure  sense  of  the  divinity  of  good, 
the  steady  desire  of  rectitude,  and  the  supporting  aid  of 
a  sincere  religion,  —  these  he  did  not  deny  to  his  in- 
tended tool ;  he  rather  rejoiced  that  he  possessed  them. 
With  the  profound  arrogance,  the  sense  of  immeasurable 
superiority  which  men  of  no  principle  invariably  feel  for 
those  who  have  it,  Grauford  said  to  himself,  "  Those  very 
virtues  will  be  my  best  dupes,  —  they  cannot  resist  the 
temptations  I  shall  offer,  but  they  can  resist  any  offer  to 
betray  me  afterwards,  for  no  man  can  resist  hunger;  but 
your  fine  feelings,  your  nice  honor,  your  precise  religion, 
—  he  I  he  I  he !  —  these  can  testch  a  man  very  well  to  resist 
a  common  inducement:  they  cannot  make  him  submit  to 
be  his  own  executioner;  but  they  can  prevent  his  turn- 
ing king's  evidence,  and  being  executioner  to  another. 
Ko,  no ;  it  is  not  to  your  common  rogues  that  I  may  dare 
trust  my  secret,  —  my  secret,  which  is  my  lifel  It  is 
precisely  of  such  a  fine,  Athenian,  moral  rogue  as  I 
shall  make  my  proud  friend,  that  I  am  in  want.  But 
he  has  some  silly  scruples;  we  must  beat  them  away. 
We  must  not  be  too  rash;  and,  above  all,  we  must  leave 
the  best  argument  to  poverty.  Want  is  your  finest  ora- 
tor :  a  starving  wife ,  a  famished  brat,  —  he !  he  I  —  these 
are  your  true  tempters,  your  true  fathers  of  crime,  and 
fillers  of  jails  and  gibbets.  Let  me  see:  he  has  no 
money,  I  know,  but  what  he  gets  from  that  bookseller. 
What  bookseller,  by  the  by?  Ah,  rare  thought!  I  '11 
fiind  out,  and  cut  off  that  supply.     My  lady  wife's  cheek 
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will  look  somewhat  thinner  next  month,  I  fancy, — 
he  1  he  I  But 't  is  a  pity,  for  she  is  a  glorious  creature ! 
Who  knows  but  I  may  serve  two  purposes?  However, 
one  at  present!  business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards, 
—  and  faith,  the  business  is  damnably  like  that  of  life 
and  death." 

Muttering  such  thoughts  as  these,  Crauford  took  his 
way  one  evening  to  Glendower's  house. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

logo,  —  Virtne ;  a  fig ! — 't  ia  in  oonelTeB  that  we  are  thus  a&d  thm. 

OtkeUo, 

"So,  80,  my  little  one,  don't  let  me  disturb  you. 
Madam,  dare  I  venture  to  hope  your  acceptance  of  this 
fruit)  I  chose  it  myself,  and  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
judge.  Oh!  Glendower,  here  is  the  pamphlet  you 
wished  to  see." 

With  this  salutation,  Crauford  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table  by  which  Glendower  sat,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  his  purposed  victim.  A  comely  and  a 
pleasing  countenance  had  Richard  Crauford!  —  the  lonely 
light  of  the  room  fell  upon  a  face  which,  though  forty 
years  of  guile  had  gone  over  it,  was  as  &ir  and  un- 
wrinkled  as  a  boy^s.  Small,  well-cut  features,  a  bloom- 
ing complexion,  eyes  of  the  lightest  blue,  a  forehead 
high,  though  narrow,  and  a  mouth  from  which  the  smile 
was  never  absent:  these,  joined  to  a  manner  at  once  soft 
and  confident,  and  an  elegant,  though  unaffected  study 
of  dress,  gave  to  Crauford  a  personal  appearance  well 
suited  to  aid  the  effect  of  his  hypocritical  and  dissem- 
bling mind. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said' he,  "always  at  your  books, 
eh!  Ah!  it  is  a  happy  taste:  would  that  I' had  culti- 
vated it  more ;  but  we,  who  are  condemned  to  business, 
have  little  leisure  to  follow  our  own  inclinations.  It  is 
only  on  Sundays  that  I  have  time  to  read;  and  then 
(to  say  truth,  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man  whom  the 
gayer  part  of  the  world  laughs  at),  —  and  then  I  am  too 
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occupied  leith  the  Book  of  Books  to  think  of  any  less 
important  study." 

Not  deeming  that  a  peculiar  reply  was  required  to  this 
pious  speech,  Olendower  did  not  take  that  advantage  of 
Crauford's  pause  which  it  was  eyidently  intended  that 
he  should.  With  a  glance  towards  the  student's  wife, 
otir  mercantile  friend  continued :  "  I  did  once  —  once,  in. 
my  young  dreams,  intend  that  whenever  I  married,  I 
would  relinquish  a  profession  for  which,  after  all,  I  am 
but  little  calculated.  I  pictured  to  myself  a  country 
retreat,  well  stored  with  books;  and  having  concen- 
trated in  one  home  all  the  attractions  which  could  have 
tempted  my  thoughts  abroad,  I  had  designed  to  surren- 
der myself  soleJy  to  those  studies  which,  I  lament  to 
say,  were  but  ill  attended  to  in  my  earlier  education. 
But  —  but"  (here  Mr.  Grauford  sighed  deeply,  and 
averted  his  face)  —  "fate  willed  it  otherwise." 

Whatever  reply  of  sympathetic  admiration  or  con- 
dolence Glendower  might  have  made,  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  those  sudden  and  overpowering  attacks  of 
&intness  which  had  of  late  seized  the  delicate  and  de- 
clining health  of  his  wife.  He  rose,  and  leaned  over 
her  with  a  fondness  and  alarm  which  curled  the  lip  of 
his  visitor. 

"Thus  it  is,"  said  Crauford  to  himself ,"  with  weak 
minds,  under  the  influence  of  habit.  The  love  of  lust 
becomes  the  love  of  custom,  and  the  last  is  as  strong  as 
the  first." 

When  she  had  recovered,  she  rose  and  (with  her 
child)  retired  to  rest,  the  only  restorative  she  ever 
found  effectual  for  her  complaint.  Glendower  went 
with  her,  and  after  having  seen  her  eyes,  which  swam 
with  tears  of  gratitude  at  his  love ,  close  in  the  seeming 
slumber  she  affected  in  order  to  release  him  from  his 
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watch,  be  returned  to  Cranford.  He  found  that  gen- 
tleman leaning  against  the  chimney-pieoe,  with  folded 
arms,  and  apparently  immersed  in  thought.  A  very 
good  opportunity  had  Glendower's  absence  afforded  to 
a  man  whose  boast  it  was  never  to  lose  one.  Looking 
over  the  papers  on  the  table,  he  had  seen  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  address  of  the  bookseller  the  student  dealt 
with.  "  So  much  for  business,  —  now  for  philanthropy  " 
said  Mr.  Grauford,  in  his  favorite  antithetical  phrase, 
throwing  himself  in  his  attitude  against  the  chimney-, 
piece. 

As  Olendower  entered,  Crauford  started  from  his 
reverie,  and  with  a  melancholy  air  and  pensive  voice, 
said, — 

"  Alas,  my  friend,  when  I  look  upon  this  humble 
apartment,  the  weak  health  of  your  unequalled  wife, 
your  obscurity,  your  misfortune,  —  when  I  look  upon 
these,  and  contrast  them  with  your  mind,  your  talents, 
all  that  you  were  bom  and  fitted  for,  I  cannot  but  feel 
tempted  to  believe  with  those  who  imagine  the  pursuit 
of  virtue  a  chimera,  and  who  justify  their  own  worldly 
policy  by  the  example  of  all  their  kind." 

"Virtue,"  said  Glendower,  "would  indeed  be  a 
chimera,  did  it  require  support  from  those  whom  you 
have  cited." 

"True,  —  most  true,"  answered  Crauford,  somewhat 
disconcerted  in  reality,  though  not  in  appearance ;  "  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  known  some  of  ^oee 
persons  very  good,  admirably  good  men.  They  were 
extremely  moral  and  religious;  they  only  played  the 
great  game  for  worldly  advantages  upon  the  same  terms 
as  the  other  players;  nay,  they  never  made  a  move  in  it 
without  most  fervently  and  sincerely  praying  for  divine 
assistance. " 
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**  I  readily  believe  you,"  said  Glendower,  who  always, 
if  possible,  avoided  a  controversy,  —  "  the  easiest  person 
to  deceive  is  one's  own  self." 

"Admirably  said/'  answered  Crauford,  who  thought 
it,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  foolish  observations  he 
had  ever  heard ,  —  *'  admirably  said !  —  and  yet  my  heart 
does  grieve  bitterly  for  the  trials  and  distresses  it  sur- 
veys. One  must  make  excuses  for  poor  human  frailty ; 
and  one  is  often  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  render 
it  scarcely  possible,  without  the  grace  of  God "  (here 
Orauford  lifted  up  his  eyes),  ''not  to  be  urged,  as  it 
were,  into  the  reasonings  and  actions  of  the  world." 

Not  exactly  comprehending  this  observation,  and  not 
very  closely  attending  to  it,  Glendower  merely  bowed, 
as  in  assent,  and  Crauford  continued. 

''I  remember  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  truth. 
One  of  my  partner's  clerks  had,  through  misfortune  or 
imprudence,  fallen  into  the  greatest  distress.  His  wife, 
his  children  (he  had  a  numerous  family) ,  were  on  the 
literal  and  absolute  verge  of  starvation.  Another  clerk, 
taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  communicated 
to  the  distressed  man  a  plan  for  defrauding  his  employer. 
The  poor  fellow  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  was  at 
last  discovered.  I  spoke  to  him  myself,  for  I  was  in- 
teiested  in  his  fate,  and  had  always  esteemed  him. 
'What,'  said  I,   'was  your  motive  for  this  fraud f 

*  My  duty! '  answered  the  man  fervently,  — '  my  duty  I 
Was  I  to  suffer  my  wife,  my  children,  to  starve  before 
my  face,  when  I  could  save  them  at  a  little  personal 
risk?  No, — my  duty  forbade  it  I' — and  in  truth, 
Glendower,  there  was  something  very  plausible  in  this 
manner  of  putting  the  question." 

"  Tou    might,   in  answering  it, "   said    Glendower, 

*  have  put  the  point  in  a  manner  equally  plausible 
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and  niore  true :  was  he  to  commit  a  great  crime  against 
the  millions  connected  by  social  order,  for  the  si^e  of 
serving  a  single  family,  — and  that  his  own!" 

"Quite  right,"  answered  Crauford,  —  "^  that  was  just 
the  point  of  view  in  which  I  did  put  it;  but  the  man, 
who  was  something  of  a  reasoner,  replied:  ^  Public  law 
is  instituted  for  public  happiness.  Now  if  mine  and 
my  children's  happiness  is  infinitely  and  immeasurably 
more  served  by  this  comparatively  petty  fraud  than  my 
employer's  is  advanced  by  my  abstaining  from,  or  in- 
jured by  my  committing  it,  why,  the  origin  of  law  itself 
allows  me  to  do  it.'  What  say  you  to  that.  Glen* 
dower  ?  It  is  something  in  your  Utilitarian,  or,  as  you 
term  it,  Epicurean^  principle,  is  it  notf "  and  Crauford, 
shading  his  eyes,  as  if  from  the  light,  watched  nar* 
ro^ly  Glendower's  countenance,  while  he  concealed  his 
own. 

''  Poor  fool !  "  said  Glendower :  *  the  man  was  ignorant 
df  the  first  lesson  in  his  moral  primer.  Did  he  not 
know  that  no  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  a  peculiar  instance, 
but  extended  to  its  most  general  bearings  f  Is  it  neces- 
sary even  to  observe  that  the  particular  consequence  of 
fraud  in  this  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  but  the  ridding 
his  employer  of  superfluities,  scarcely  missed,  for  the 
relief  of  most  urgent  want  in  two  or  three  individuals; 
but  the  general  consequences  of  fraud  and  treachery 
would  be  the  disorganization  of  all  society?  Do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  this  man  was  a  disciple  of  my, 
or  of  any  system  of  morality." 

*  It  is  very  just,  very,"  said  Mr.  Crauford,  with  a 

1  See  the  article  on  Mr.  Moore's  £picimaii»  in  the  "  Westmin* 
«ter  Renew."  Though  the  strictnres  on  that  work  axe  hanh  and 
onjust,  yet  the  part  rehiting  to  the  real  philosophy  of  ^picnms  la 
one  of  the'  most  masterly  things  in  criticism. 
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benevolent  sigh;  "  but  70a  will  own  that  want  seldom 
allows  great  nicety  in  moral  distinctions,  and  that,  when 
those  whom  you  love  most  in  the  world  are  starving, 
you  may  be  pitied,  if  not  forgiven,  for  losing  sight  of 
the  after  laws  of  nature,  and  recurring  to  her  first  ordi- 
nance, self-preservation/' 

"  We  should  be  harsh  indeed,"  answered  Glendower, 
"  if  we  did  not  pity ;  or  even  while  the  law  condemned , 
if  the  individual  did  not  forgive." 

"Sol  said,  so  I  said,"  cried  Crauford;  " and  in  in- 
terceding for  the  poor  fellow,  whose  pardon,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  procured,  I  could  not  help  declaring  that,  if  I 
were  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  crime  would  not  have  been  the  same." 

"  No  man  eotdd  feel  sure !  "  said  Olendower,  dejectedly. 

Delighted  and  surprised  with  t^is  confession,  Crauford 
continued:  **  I  believe,  —  I  fear  not.  Thank  Gk)d,  our 
virtue  can  never  be  so  tried;  but  even  you,  Glendower, 
even  yott,  philosopher,  moralist  as  you  are,  —  just,  good, 
wise,  religious,  —  even  you  might  be  tempted,  if  you 
saw  your  angel  wife  dying  for  want  of  the  aid,  the  very 
sustenance  necessary  to  existence,  and  your  innocent  and 
beautiful  daughter  stretch  her  little  hands  to  you,  and 
cry  in  the  accents  of  famine  for  bread." 

The  student  made  no  reply  for  a  few  moments,  but 
averted  his  countenance,  and  then  in  a  slow  tone  said, 
"  Let  us  drop  this  subject:  none  know  their  strength  till 
they  are  tried;  self-confidence  should  accompany  virtue, 
but  not  precede  it." 

A  momentary  flash  broke  from  the  usually  calm,  oold 
eye  of  Bkhard  Crauford.  ••He  is  mine,"  thought  he: 
"  the  very  name  of  want  abases  his  pride;  what  will  the 
reality  dof  0  human  nature,  how  I  know  and  mock 
theel" 
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*'  You  are  right,"  said  Crauford,  aloud;  *  let  us  talk 
of  the  pamphlet." 

And  after  a  short  conversation  upon  indifferent  suh- 
jecte,  the  visitor  departed. 

Early  the  next  morning  was  Mr.  Crauford  seen  on 
foot,  taking  his  way  to  the  bookseller,  whose  address  he 
had  learned.  The  bookseller  was  known  as  a  man  of 
a  strongly  evangelical  bias.  "  We  must  insinuate  a  lie 
or  two,"  said  Crauford,  inly,  "about  Glendower's  prin- 
ciples. He!  he!  it  will  be  a  fine  stroke  of  genius  to 
make  the  upright  tradesman  suffer  Glendower  to  starve, 
out  of  a  principle  of  religion. .  But  who  wo\4d  have 
thought  my  prey  had  been  so  easily  snared!  —  why,  if  I 
had  proposed  the  matter  last  night,  I  verily  think  he 
would  have  agreed  to  it." 

Amusing  himself  with  these  thoughts,  Crauford  ar- 
rived at  the  bookseller's.  There  he  found  fate  had 
saved  him  from  one  crime  at  least.  The  whole  house 
was  in  confusion,  —  the  bookseller  had  that  morning 
died  of  an  apoplectic  fit. 

"Good  God!  how  shocking!"  said  Crauford  to  the 
foreman;  ^  but  he  was  a  most  worthy  man,  and  Provi- 
dence could  no  longer  spare  him.  The  ways  of  Heaven 
are  inscrutable!  Oblige  me  with  three  copies  of  that 
precious  tract  termed  the  '  Divine  Gall. '  I  should  like 
to  be  allowed  permission  to  attend  the  funeral  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  man.  Good-morning,  sir,  —  alas!  alas;"  and, 
shaking  his  head  piteously,  Mr.  Crauford  left  the  shop. 

"Hurrah!"  said  he,  almost  audibly,  when  he  was 
once  more  in  the  street, — "  hurrah!  my  victim  is  made, 
my  game  is  won:  death  or  the  devil  fights  for  me.  But, 
hold:  there  are  other  booksellers  in  this  monstrous  city! 
—  ay,  but  not  above  two  or  three  in  our  philosopher's 
way.     I  must  forestall  him  there;  so,  so,  —  that  is  aoaa 
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settled.  Now,  then,  I  must  leave  him,  a  little  while 
undisturbed,  to  his  fate.  Perhaps  my  next  visit  may  be 
to  him  in  jail ;  your  debtor's  side  of  the  Fleet  is  almost 
as  good  a  pleader  as  an  empty  stomach, — he  I  he!  he! 
—  but  the  stroke  must  be  made  soon,  for  time  presses, 
and  this  d-^  business  spreads  so  fast  that  if  I  don't 
have  a  speedy  help,  it  will  be  too  much  for  my  hands, 
griping  as  they  are.  However,  if  it  holds  on  a  year 
longer,  I  will  change  my  seat  in  the  Lower  House  for 
one  in  the  Upper;  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  min* 
ister  may  make  a  merchant  a  very  pretty  peer.  O 
brave  Richard  Grauford,  wise  Richard  Crauford,  fortu- 
nate Richard  Crauford,  noble  Richard  Grauford!  Why, 
if  thou  art  ever  hanged,  it  will  be  by  a  jury  of  peers. 
Gad,  the  rope  would  then  have  a  dignity  in  it  instead  of 

disgrace.     But  stay,  here  comes  the  Dean  of ;  not 

orthodox,  it  is  said, — rigid  Galvinist!  —  out  with  the 
*  Divine  Gall ' !  " 

When  Mr.  Richard  Crauford  repaired  next  to  Glen- 
dower,  what  was  his  astonishment  and  dismay  at  hear- 
ing he  had  left  his  home,  none  knew  whither,  nor  could 
give  the  inquirer  the  slightest  clew. 

"^  How  long  has  he  left  ? "  said  Crauford  to  the 
landlady. 

"Five  days,  sir." 

"  And  will  he  not  return  to  settle  any  little  debts  he 
may  have  incurred  1 "  said  Crauford. 

"Oh,  no;  sir, — he  paid  them  all  before  he  went. 
Poor  gentleman, — for  though  he  was  poor,  he  was  the 
finest  and  most  thorough  gentleman  I  ever  saw!  —  my 
heart  bled  for  him.  They  parted  with  all  their  valu- 
ables to  discharge  their  debts:  the  books  and  instru- 
ments and  busts, — all  went;  and  what  I  saw,  though 
he  spoke  so  indifferently  about  it,  hurt  him  the  most, 
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—  he  sold  even  the  lady's  picture.  'Mrs.  Croftaon/ 
said  he,  '  Mr. ,  the  painter,  will  send  for  that  pic- 
ture the  day  after  I  leave  you.  See  that  he  has  it,  and 
that  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  it  in  delivery.'  " 
"  And  you  cannot  even  guess  where  he  has  gone  to  I " 
"No,  sir;  a  single  porter  was  sufficient  to  convey  his 
remaining  goods,  and  he  took  him  from  some  distant 
part  of  the  town. " 

"Ten  thousand  devils!''  muttered  Grauford,  as  he 
turned  away,  "  I  should  have  foreseen  this!  He  is  lost 
now.  Of  course  he  will  again  change  his  name;  and  in 
the  d — d  holes  and  comers  of  this  gigantic  puzzle  of 
houses,  how  shall  I  ever  find  him  out?  —  and  time 
presses  too!  Well,  well,  well!  there  is  a  fine  prize  for 
being  cleverer,  or,  as  fools  would  say,  more  rascally 
than  others;  but  there  is  a  world  of  trouble  in  winning 
it.  But  come,  —  I  will  go  home,  lock  myself  up,  and 
get  drunk!  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  cat  in  love,  and 
about  as  stupid;  and,  faith,  one  must  get  spirits  in 
order  to  hit  on  a  new  invention.  But  if  there  be  con- 
sistency in  fortune,  or  success  in  perseverance ,  or  wit  in 
Bichard  Crauford,  that  man  shall  yet  be  my  victim  — 
and  preserver! " 
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CHAPTER  XLni. 

Rerenge  is  now  the  cad 
Thftl  I  do  chew.  —  Ill  challenge  him. 

BbAUXOMT  AlTD  FlBT€RBB. 

Wb  letnni  to  "  the  world  of  fashion,"  as  the  admiiers  of 

the  polite  novel  of would  say.     The  noonday  sun 

broke  hot  and  sultry  through  half -closed  curtains  of  ro- 
seate silky  playing  in  broken  beams  upon  rare  and  £ra- 
grant  exotics,  which  cast  the  perfumes  of  southern 
summers  oyer  a  chamber,  moderate,  indeed,  as  to  its 
dimensions,  but  decorated  with  a  splendor  rather  gaudy 
than  graceful,  and  indicating  much  more  a  passion  for 
luxury  than  a  refinement  of  taste. 

At  a  small  writing-table  sat  the  beautiful  La  Meron- 
yille.  She  had  just  finished  a  note,  written  (how  Jean 
Jacques  would  haye  been  enchanted!)  upon  paper 
eauleur  de  rose^  with  a  mother-of-pearl  pen,  formed  as 
one  of  Cupid's  darts,  dipped  into  an  inkstand  of  the 
same  material,  which  was  shaped  as  a  quiver,  and  placed 
at  the  back  of  a  little  Love,  exquisitely  wrought.  She 
was  folding  this  billet  when  a  page,  fantastically  dressed, 
entered,  and  announcing  Lord  Borodaile,  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  nobleman.  Eagerly  and  almost 
blushingly  did  La  Meronville  thrust  the  note  into  her 
bosom,  and  hasten  to  greet  and  to  embrace  her  adorer. 
Lord  Borodaile  flung  himself  on  one  of  the  sofas  with  a 
listless  and  discontented  air.  The  experienced  French- 
woman saw  that  there  was  a  cloud  on  his  brow. 

"  My  dear  friend,''  said  she,  in  her  own  tongue,  ^  you 
seem  vexed,  —  has  anything  annoyed  you  t  ^ 

VOL.  I.  ^19 
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*  No,  Oecile,  no.  By  the  by,  who  9upped  with  yon 
last  night?" 

"  Oh  I  the  Duke  of  Haverfield,  —  your  friend." 

*  My  friend!"  interrupted  Borodaile,  haughtily, — 
^  he  'a  no  friend  of  mine :  a  vulgar,  talkative  fellow,  — 
my  friend,  indeed!  " 

''Well,  I  beg  your  pardon:  then  there  was  Mademoi- 
selle Gaumartin,  and  the  Prince  Pietro  del  Orbino,  and 
Mr.  Trevanion,  and  Mr.  Lin  ^—  Lin  —  Linten,  or 
Linden. " 

*  And,  pray,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  how  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Lin  —  Lin  —  Linten,  or 
Linden?" 

*  Assuredly,  —  through  the  Duke  of  Haverfield." 

^  Humph,  Cecile,  my  love,  that  young  man  is  not  fit 
to  be  the  acquaintance  of  my  friend;  allow  me  to  strike 
him  from  your  list." 

''Certainly,  certainly!  "  said  La  Meronville,  hastily; 
and  stooping  as  if  to  pick  up  a  fallen  glove,  though 
in  reality  to  hide  her  face  from  Lord  Borodaile's  search- 
ing eye,  the  letter  she  had  written  fell  from  her  bosom. 
Lord  Borodaile's  glance  detected  the  superscription,  and 
before  I^a  Meronville  could  regain  the  note,  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  it. 

"A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Linden!"  said  he,  coldly, 
reading  the  address;  "and  pray,  how  long  have  you 
corresponded  with  that  gentleman  ?  " 

Now  La  Meronville 's  situation  at  that  moment  was 
by  no  means  agreeable.  She  saw  at  one  glance  that  no 
falsehood  or  artifice  could  avail  her;  for  Lord  Borodaile 
might  deem  himself  fully  justified  in  reading  the  note, 
which  would  contradict  any  glossing  statement  she 
might  make.  She  saw  this.  She  was  a  woman  of 
independence,  cared  not  a  straw  for  Lord  Borodaile  at 
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present,  though  she  had  had  a  caprice  for  him,  knew 
that  she  might  choose  her  b<m  ami  out  of  all  London, 
and  replied,  — 

"  That  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  him;  but  I 
own  that  it  will  not  be  the  last." 

Lord  Borodaile  turned  pale. 

"And  will  you  suffer  me  to  read  itt"  said  he;  for 
eyen  in  these  cases  he  was  ptmctiliously  honorable. 

La  Meronyille  hesitated.  She  did  not  know  him. 
"  If  I  do  not  consent,"  thought  she,  **  he  will  do  it  with- 
out the  consent:  better  submit  with  a  good  grace. — 
Certainly!  "  she  answered,  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

Borodaile  opened  and  read  the  note;  it  was  as 
follows:  — 

Ton  have  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  for  yon  which  aston- 
iBhes  myself.  Ah,  why  should  that  love  be  the  stroogest 
which  is  the  swiftest  in  its  growth)  I  used  to  love  Lord 
Borodaile ;  I  now  only  esteem  him,  —  the  love  has  flown  to 
you.  If  I  judge  rightly  from  your  words  and  your  eyes,  this 
avowal  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  you.  Come  and  assure  me, 
in  person,  of  a  persuasion  so  dear  to  my  heart. 

C.  L.  M. 

''Ayery  pretty  effusion  I"  said  Lord  Borodaile,  sar- 
castically, and  only  showing  his  inward  rage  by  the 
*  increasing  paleness  of  his  complexion,  and  a  slight  com- 
pression of  his  lip.  **  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence  in 
me.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  send  this  note  till 
to-morrow.  Allow  me  to  take  my  leaye  of  you  first,  and 
to  find  in  Mr.  Linden  a  successor  rather  than  a  riyal." 

^  Your  request,  my  friend,"  said  La  Meronyille, 
adjusting  her  hair,  ^  is  but  reasonable.  I  see  that  you 
understand  these  arrangements;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
think  that  the  end  of  loye  should  always  be  the  begin* 
ning  of  friendship,  —  let  it  be  so  with  usl  " 
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**  You  do  me  too  much  honor/'  said  Boiodaile,  bowing 
profoundly.  **  Meanwhile,  I  depend  upon  your  piomiBe, 
and  bid  you,  as  a  lover,  farewell  forever. " 

With  his  usual  slow  step.  Lord  Borodaile  descended 
the  stairs,  and  walked  towards  the  central  quartier  of 
the  town.  His  meditations  were  of  no  soothing  nature. 
'^  To  be  seen  by  that  man  in  a  ridiculous  and  degrading 
situation,  to  be  pestered  with  his  d — d  civility,  to  be 
rivalled  by  him  with  Lady  Flora,  to  be  duped  and 
outdone  by  him  with  my  mistress!  Ay,  — all  this  have 
I  been;  but  vengeance  shall  come  yet.  As  for  La 
Meronville,  the  loss  is  a  gain;  and,  thank  Heaven,  I 
did  not  betray  myself  by  venting  my  passion  and  making 
a  scene.  But  it  was  I  who  ought  to  have  discarded  her, 
— -  not  the  reverse ;  and  —  death  and  confusion  —  for  that 
upstart,  above  all  men!  And  she  talked  in  her  letter 
about  his  eyes  and  words.  Insolent  coxcomb,  to  dare 
to  have  eyes  and  words  for  one  who  belonged  to  me. 
Well,  well,  he  shall  smart  for  this.  But  let  me  con- 
sider: I  must  not  play  the  jealous  fool,  must  not  fight 

for  a f  must  not  show  the  world  that  a  man,  nobody 

knows  who,  could  really  outwit  and  outdo  me  —  me, 
Francis  Borodaile!  No,  no;  T  must  throw  the  insult 
upon  him :  must  myself  be  the  aggressor  and  the  chal- 
lenged; then,  too,  I  shall  have  the  choice  of  weapons, — 
pistols,  of  course.  Where  shall  I  hit  him,  by  the  byf 
I  wish  I  shot  as  well  as  I  used  to  do  at  Naples.  I 
was  in  full  practice  then.  Cursed  place,  where  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  practise!  " 

Immersed  in  these,  or  somewhat  similar  reflections, 
did  Lord  Borodaile  enter  Pall  Mall. 

"Ah,  Borodaile!"  said  Lord  St.  George,  suddenly 
emerging  from  a  shop.  "  This  is  really  fortunate :  you 
are  going  my  way  exactly,  — allow  me  to  join  you." 
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Now  Lord  Borodaile,  to  say  nothing  of  his  happening 
at  that  time  to  be  in  a  mood  more  than  usually  unsocial, 
oould  never  at  any  time  bear  the  thought  of  being  made 
an  instrument  of  convenience,  pleasure,  or  good  fortune 
to  another.  He  therefore,  with  a  little  resentment  at 
Lord  St.  Greorge's  familiarity,  coldly  replied,  "I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  your  offer.  I  am  sure 
my  way  is  not  the  same  as  yours." 

"  Then,"  replied  Lord  St.  Geoige,  who  was  a  good- 
natured,  indolent  man,  who  imagined  everybody  was  as 
averse  to  walking  alone  as  he  was, —  ^  then  I  will  make 
mine  the  same  as  yours. " 

Borodaile  colored:  though  always  uncivil,  he  did  not 
like  to  be  excelled  in  good  manners;  and  therefore  re- 
plied, that  nothing  but  extreme  business  at  White's 
could  have  induced  him  to  prefer  his  own  way  to  that 
of  Lord  St.  Greorge. 

The  good-natured  peer  took  Lord  Borodaile's  arm.  It 
was  a  natural  incident,  but  it  vexed  the  punctilious 
viscount,  that  any  man  should  take^  not  offer  the 
support. 

"So,  they  say,"  observed  Lord  St.  Gkorge,  "that 
young  Linden  is  to  marry  Lady  Flora  Ardenne." 

'  Lee  (m^itsfant  la  gazette  desfoue^^  rejoined  Boro- 
daile, with  a  sneer.  "  I  believe  that  Lady  Flora  is  little 
likely  to  contract  such  a  mSsailiance," 

"  Mesalliance  f  "  replied  Lord  St.  George.  "  I  thought 
Linden  was  of  a  very  old  family,  which  you  know  the 
Westbcroughs  are  not,  and  he  has  great  expectations  —  " 

"  Which  are  never  to  be  realized,''  interrupted  Boro- 
daile, laughing  scornfully. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  Lord  St.  George,  seriously. 
''  Well,  at  all  events,  he  is  a  very  agreeable,  unaffected 
young   man, — and    by  the  by,  Borodaile,  you  will 
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meet  him  ehez  vn&i  to-day:  you  know  you  dine  with 
met" 

''Meet  Mr.  Linden!  I  shall  be  proud  to  have  that 
honor,"  said  Borodaile,  with  sparkling  eyes;  ''  will  Lady 
Westborough  be  also  of  the  party  f " 

''No;  poor  Lady  St.  George  is  very  ill,  and  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  ask  only  men." 

"  You  have  done  wisely,  my  lord,"  said  Borodaile, 
seeum  multa  revolvens  ;  "  and  I  assure  you  I  wanted  no 
hint  to  remind  me  of  your  invitation." 

Here  the  Duke  of  Haverfield  joined  them.  The  duke 
never  bowed  to  any  one  of  the  male  sex ;  he  therefore 
nodded  to  Borodaile,  who,  with  a  very  supercilious  for- 
mality, took  ofif  his  hat  in  returning  the  salutation.  The 
visoount  had  at  least  this  merit  in  his  pride :  that  if  it 
was  reserved  to  the  humble,  it  was  contemptuous  to  the 
high,  —  his  inferiors  he  wished  to  remain  where  they 
were;  his  equals  he  longed  to  lower. 

"  So  I  dine  with  you,  Lord  St.  Qeorge,  to-day,"  said 
the  duke;  "  whom  shall  I  meet? " 

"  Lord  Borodaile,  for  one,"  answered  St.  Greorge ;  "  my 
brother,  Aspeden,  Findlater,  Orbino,  and  Linden." 

"  Linden !  "  cried  the  duke ;  "I'm  very  glad  to  hear 
it,  dest  un  homme  fait  exprU  pour  nun.  He  is  very 
clever,  and  not  above  playing  the  fool ;  has  humor  with- 
out setting  up  for  a  wit,  and  is  a  good  fellow  without 
being  a  bad  man.     I  like  him  excessively." 

"  Lord  St.  Greorge,"  said  Borodaile,  who  seemed  that 
day  to  be  the  very  martyr  of  the  unconscious  Clarence, 
"  I  wish  you  good-morning.  I  have  only  just  remem- 
bered an  engagement  which  I  must  keep  before  I  go  to 
White's." 

And,  with  a  bow  to  the  duke,  and  a  remonstrance  from 
Lord  St.   George,  Borodaile  effected  his  escape.     His 
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complexion  was,  inseneibly  to  himself,  more  laised  than 
usual,  his  step  more  stately;  his  mind,  for  the  first  time 
for  years,  was  fully  excited  and  engrossed.  Ah,  what  a 
delightful  thing  it  is  for  an  idle  man,  who  has  been 
dying  of  ennui^  to  find  an  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV, 

Yon  must  challenge  him ; 
There's  no  ayoiding»  — one  or  both  must  drop. 

Bbaumokt  and  Flbtohsb. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  —  bravo,  Linden!  "  cried  Lord  St.  Greorge, 
from  the  head  of  his  splendid  board,  in  approbation  of 
some  witticism  of  Clarence's;  and  ha,  ha,  ha!  or  he, 
he,  he !  according  to  the  cachinnatory  intonations  of  the 
guests,  rang  around. 

"  Your  lordship  seems  unwell,"  said  Lord  Aspeden  to 
Borodaile ;  **  allow  me  to  take  wine  with  you.  '* 

Lord  Borodaile  bowed  his  assent. 

"  Pray,"  said  Mr.  St.  George  to  Clarence,  •  have  jaa 
seen  my  friend  Talbot  lately  ? " 

"This  very  morning,"  replied  Linden:  ''indeed,  I 
generally  visit  him  three  or  four  times  a  week,  —  he 
often  asks  after  you. " 

"  Indeed!  "  said  Mr.  St.  George,  rather  flattered:  " he 
does  me  much  honor, —  but  he  is  a  distant  connection  of 
mine,  and  I  suppose  I  must  attribute  his  recollection  of 
me  to  that  cause.  He  is  a  near  relation  of  yours  too,  I 
think,  —  is  he  noti  " 

**  I  am  related  to  him,"  answered  Clarence,  coloring. 

Lord  Borodaile  leaned  forward,  and  his  lip  curled. 
Though  in  some  respects  a  very  unamiablB  man,  he  had, 
as  we  have  said,  his  good  points.  He  hated  a  lie  as 
much  as  Achilles  did ;  and  he  believed  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  Clarence  had  just  uttered  one. 

**  Why,"  observed  Lord  Aspeden, —  "  why.  Lord  Boro- 
daile,  the  Talbots  of  Scarsdale  are  branches  of  your 
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genealogical  tree ;  therefore  your  lordship '  most  be  re- 
lated to  Linden :  you  are  '  two  cherries  on  one  stalk ! '  " 

"  We  are  by  no  means  related,"  said  Lord  Borodaile, 
with  a  distinct  and  clear  voice,  intended  expressly  for 
Clarence ;  **  that  is  an  honor  which  I  must  beg  leave  most 
positively  to  disclaim." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  —  the  eyes  of  all  who  heard 
a  remark  so  intentionally  rude  were  turned  immediately 
towards  Clarence.  His  cheek  burned  like  fire ;  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  the  same  key,  though 
with  a  little  trembling  in  his  intonation, — 

**  Lord  Borodaile  cannot  be  more  anxious  to  disclaim 
it  than  I  am. " 

^  And  yet,"  returned  the  viscount,  stung  to  the  soul, 
''they  who  advance  false  pretensions  ought  at  least  to 
support  them  I " 

^  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  lord,"  said  Clarence. 

"Possibly  not,"  answered  Borodaile,  carelessly: 
**  there  is  a  maxim  which  says  that  people  not  accustomed 
to  speak  truth  cannot  comprehend  it  in  others. " 

Unlike  the  generality  of  modem  heroes,  who  are 
always  in  a  passion,  —  o£f-hand,  dashing  fellows,  in 
whom  irascibility  is  a  virtue,  —  Clarence  was  peculiarly 
sweet-tempered  by  nature,  and  had,  by  habit,  acquired 
a  command  over  all  his  passions  to  a  degree  very  uncom- 
mon in  so  young  a  man.  He  made  no  Teply  to  the  in- 
excusable affront  he  had  received.  His  lip  quivered  a 
little,  and  the  flush  of  his  countenance  was  succeeded  by 
an  extreme  paleness, ^— this  was  all:  he  did  not  even 
leave  the  room  immediately,  but  waited  till  the  silence 
was  broken  by  some  well-bred  member  of  the  party;  and 
then,  pleading  an  early  engagement  as  an  excuse  for  his 
retiring  so  soon,  he  rose,  and  departed. 

There  was  throughout  the  room  a  universal  feeling  of 
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sympathy  with  the  affront,  and  indignation  againat  the 
offender;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  Clarence's  popularity, 
and  the  extreme  dislike  in  which  Lord  Borodaile  was 
held,  there  could  he  no  douht  as  to  the  wantonness  of  the 
outrage,  or  the  moderation  of  the  aggrieved  party.  Lord 
Borodaile  already  felt  the  punishment  of  his  offence :  his 
very  pride,  while  it  rendered  him  indifferent  to  the 
spirit,  had  hitherto  kept  him  scrupulous  as  to  the  for* 
malities  of  social  politeness ;  and  he  could  not  but  see 
the  grossness  with  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  vio* 
late  them,  and  the  light  in  which  his  conduct  was  re- 
garded. However,  this  internal  discomfort  only  rendered 
him  the  more  embittered  against  Clarence,  and  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  revenge.  Resuming,  by  a  strong 
effort,  all  the  external  indifference  habitual  to  his  man- 
ner, he  attempted  to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  those 
of  the  party  who  were  next  to  him ;  but  his  remarks 
produced  answers  brief  and  cold.  Even  Lord  Aspeden 
forgot  his  diplomacy  and  his  smile;  Lord  St.  George 
replied  to  his  observations  by  a  monosyllable ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Haverfield,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  asserted 
the  prerogative  which  his  rank  gave  him  of  setting  the 
example,  —  his  grace  did  not  reply  to  Lord  Borodaile  at 
all.  In  truth,  every  one  present  was  seriously  dis- 
pleased. All  civilized  societies  have  a  paramount  interest 
in  repressing  the  rude.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Borodaile 
bore  the  brunt  of  his  unpopularity  with  a  steadiness  and 
nnembarrassed  composure  worthy  of  a  better  cause;  and 
finding  at  last  a  companion  disposed  to  be  loquacious  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Christopher  Findlater  (whose  good 
heart,  though  its  first  impulse  resented  more  violently 
than  that  of  any  heart  present  the  discourtesy  of  the 
viscount,  yet  soon  warmed  to  the  disagrSmens  of  his 
situation,  and  hastened  to  adopt  its  favorite  maxim  of 
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forgive  and  forget),  Lord  Borodaile  sat  the  meeting 
out;  and  if  he  did  not  leave  the  latest,  he  was,  at  least, 
not  the  first  to  follow  Clarence.  "  Uargueil  ou  donne 
le  courage f  ou  Uy  supplie.^^ 

Meanwhile  Linden  had  returned  to  his  solitary  home. 
He  hastened  to  his  room,  locked  the  door,  flung  himself 
on  his  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  violent  and  almost  feminine 
paroxysm  of  tears.  This  fit  lasted  for  more  than  an 
hour;  and  when  Clarence  at  length  stilled  the  indignant 
swellings  of  his  heart,  and  rose  from  his  supine  position, 
he  started  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  opposite  mirror,  so 
haggard  and  exhausted  seemed  the  forced  and  fearful 
calmness  of  his  countenance.  With  a  hurried  step, 
with  arms  now  folded  on  his  bosom,  now  wildly  tossed 
from  him,  and  the  hand  so  firmly  clenched  that  the  very 
bones  seemed  working  through  the  skin,  with  a  brow 
now  fierce,  now  only  dejected,  and  a  complexion  which 
one  while  burned  as  with  the  crimson  flush  of  a  feyer, 
and  at  another  was  wan  and  colorless  like  his  whose 
cheek  a  spectre  has  blanched,  Clarence  paced  his  apart- 
ment, the  victim  not  only  of  shame,  —  the  bitterest  of 
tortures  to  a  young  and  high  mind,  —  but  of  other 
contending  feelings,  which  alternately  exasperated  and 
palsied  his  wrath,  and  gave  to  his  resolves  at  one  moment 
an  almost  savage  ferocity,  and  at  the  next,  an  almost 
cowardly  vacillation. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  when 
a  knock  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor.  Steps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  a  tap  at  Clarence's 
room  door.  He  unlocked  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Haver- 
field  entered. 

"  I  am  charmed  to  find  you  at  home,"  cried  the  duke, 
with  his  usual  half-kind,  half-careless  address.     ^  I  waa 

1  Pride  either  giyes  courage  or  gnppliea  the  place  of  it. 
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determined  to  call  upon  you»  and  be  the  first  to  offer  my 
services  in  this  unpleasant  affair. " 

Clarence  pressed  the  duke's  hand,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  Nothing  could  be  so  unhandsome  as  Lord  Borodaile's 
conduct,"  continued  the  duke.  ^  I  hope  you  both  fence 
and  shoot  well.  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  do 
not  put  an  end  to  that  piece  of  rigidity. " 

Clarence  continued  to  walk  about  the  room  in  great 
agitation ;  the  duke  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise. 
At  last  Linden  paused  by  the  window,  and  said,  half  un- 
consciously, "  It  must  be  so, —  I  cannot  avoid  fighting! " 

"  Avoid  fighting !  "  cried  his  grace  in  undisguised  as- 
tonishment. "  No,  indeed;  but  that  is  the  least  part  of 
the  matter,  —  you  must  kill  as  well  as  fight  him." 

"  Kill  him  /  "  cried  Clarence,  wildly,  **  whom  I "  and 
then  sinking  into  a  chair,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  for  a  few  moments,  and  seemed  to  struggle  with 
his  emotions. 

"  Well,"  thought  the  duke,  •  I  never  was  more  mis- 
taken in  my  life.  I  could  have  bet  my  black  horse 
against  Trevanion's  Julia,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
worthless  thing  I  know,  that  Linden  had  been  a  brave 
fellow ;  but  these  English  heroes  always  go  into  fits  at  a 
duel:  one  manages  such  things,  as  Sterne  says,  better 
in  France. " 

Clarence  now  rose,  calm  and  collected.  He  sat  down, 
wrote  a  brief  note  to  Borodaile,  demanding  the  fullest 
apology,  or  the  earliest  meeting,  put  it  into  the  duke's 
hands,  and  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "My  dear  duke, 
dare  I  ask  you  to  be  second  to  a  man  who  has  been  so 
grievously  affironted,  and  whose  genealogy  has  been  so 
disputed  ? " 

''  My  dear  Linden,"  said  the  duke,  warmly,  '^  I  have 
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always  been  grateful  to  my  station  in  life  for  this  advan- 
tage, the  freedom  with  which  it  has  enabled  me  to  select 
my  own  acquaintance,  and  to  follow  my  own  pursuits. 
I  am  now  more  grateful  to  it  than  ever,  because  it  has 
given  me  a  better  opportunity  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  had  of  serving  one  whom  I  have  always  esteemed. 
In  entering  into  your  quarrel,  I  shall  at  least  show  the 
world  that  there  are  some  men,  not  inferior  in  preten- 
sions to  Lord  Borodaile,  who  despise  arrogance  and  re- 
sent overbearance  even  to  others.  Your  cause  I  consider 
the  common  cause  of  society;  but  I  shall  take  it  up,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  with  the  distinguishing  zeal  of  a 
friend." 

Clarence,  who  was  much  affected  by  the  kindness  of 
this  speech,  replied  in  a  similar  vein;  and  the  duke, 
having  read  and  approved  the  letter,  rose.  "  There  is, 
in  my  opinion,"  said  he,  '*  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  will 
go  to  Borodaile  this  very  evening,  —  adieu,  man  eher: 
you  shall  kill  the  Argus,  and  then  cany  off  the  la  I 
feel  in  a  double  passion  with  that  ambulating  poker 
who  is  only  malleable  when  he  is  red  hot,  when  I  think 
how  honorably  scrupulous  you  were  with  La  Meronville 
last  night,  notwithstanding  all  her  advances;  but  I  go 
to  bury  C«sar,  not  to  scold  him.     Au  revair," 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

ConoR.  —  YoQ  're  well  met,  Crates. 
CratM.  —  If  we  part  so,  Conon. 

Queen  of  Corlnlk, 

It  was  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the 
aggressor.  Lord  Borodaile  refused  all  apology,  and 
agreed  with  avidity  to  a  speedy  rendezvous.  He  chose 
pistols  (choice,  then,  was  not  merely  nominal),  and 
selected  Mr.  Percy  Bobus  for  his  second,  a  gentleman 
who  was  much  fonder  of  acting  in  that  capacity  than  in 
the  more  honorable  one  of  a  principal.  The  author  of 
'^Lacon,"  says,  ''that  if  all  seconds  were  as  averse  to 
duels  as  their  principals,  there  would  be  very  little 
blood  spilled  in  that  way ;  *'  and  it  was  certainly  astonish- 
ing to  compare  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Bobus  busied 
himself  about  this  *  affair,"  with  that  testified  by  him 
on  another  occasion,  when  he  himself  was  more  imme- 
diately concerned. 

The  morning  came.  Bobus  breakfasted  with  his 
friend.  ''Damn  it,  Borodaile,''  said  he,  as  the  latter 
was  receiving  the  ultimate  polish  of  the  hair-dresser, 
"  I  never  saw  you  look  better  in  my  life.  It  will  be  a 
great  pity  if  that  fellow  shoots  you." 

"  Shoots  me  !  "  said  Lord  Borodaile,  very  quietly,  — 
"m«, — no!  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question;  but, 
joking  apart,  Bobus,  I  will  not  kill  the  young  man. 
Where  shall  I  hit  him  % " 

"  In  the  cap  of  the  knee,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  breaking 
an  egg. 
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•  Nay,  that  will  lame  him  for  life,**  said  Lord  Boro- 
daile,  putting  on  his  cravat  with  peculiar  exactitude. 

"Serve  him  right,"  said  Mr.  Bobus.  "Hang  him, 
I  never  got  up  so  early  in  my  life,  —  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  eat  at  this  hour.  Oh;  a  propoSy  Borodaile, 
have  you  left  any  little  memoranda  for  me  to  execute  f " 

•  Memoranda  I  —  for  whati  "  said  Borodaile,  who  had 
now  just  finished  his  toilet. 

"  Oh  I "  rejoined  Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  *'  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, you  know:  the  man  may  shoot  well,  though  I 
never  saw  him  in  the  gallery." 

"Pray,"  said  Lord  Borodaile,  in  a  great  though  sup- 
pressed passion,  —  "pray,  Mr.  Bobus,  how  often  have 
I  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  by  Mr.  Linden  that  my  days 
are  to  terminate;  you  are  sure  that  Carabine  saw  to  that 
trigger  t " 

"Certain,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  with  his  mouth  full, — 
"  certain.  Bless  me,  here 's  the  carriage,  and  break- 
fast not  half  done  yet!  " 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Borodaile,  impatiently,  "we 
must  breakfast  afterwards.  Here,  Koberts,  see  that  we 
have  fresh  chocolate  and  some  more  cutlets  when  we 
return." 

•  I  would  rather  have  them  now,"  sighed  Mr.  Bobus, 
foreseeing  the  possibility  of  the  return  being  single,  — 
"  i»w  /  redibis  ?  "  etc. 

"Come,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  exclaimed 
Borodaile,  hastening  down  the  stairs;  and  Mr.  Percy 
Bobus  followed,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  various  re- 
grets, partly  for  the  breakfast  that  was  lost,  and  partly 
for  the  friend  that  might  be. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  ground,  Clarence  and  the 
duke  were  already  there;  the  latter,  who  was  a  dead 
shot,  had  fully  persuaded   himself  that  Clarence  was 
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eqxiallj  adroit,  and  had,  in  his  providence  for  Boro- 
daile,  brought  a  surgeon.  This  was  a  circumstance  of 
which  the  viscount,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  confidence 
for  himself  and  indifference  for  his  opponent,  had  never 
once  dreamed. 

The  ground  was  measured,  —  the  parties  were  about 
to  take  the  ground.  All  Linden's  former  agitation  was 
vanished:  his  mien  was  firm,  grave,  and  determined, 
but  he  showed  none  of  the  careless  and  fierce  hardihood 
which  characterized  his  adversary ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
close  observer  might  have  remarked  something  sad  and 
dejected  amidst  all  the  tranquillity  and  steadiness  of 
his  brow  and  air. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  whispered  the  duke,  as  he 
withdrew  from  the  spot,  "  square  your  body  a  little 
more  to  your  left,  and  remember  your  exact  level. 
Borodaile  is  much  shorter  than  you." 

There  was  a  brief,  dread  pause;  the  signal  was  given, 
Borodaile  fired:  his  ball  pierced  Clarence's  side;  the 
wounded  man  staggered  one  step,  but  fell  not.  He 
raised  his  pistol;  the  duke  bent  eagerly  forward;  an 
expression  of  disappointment  and  surprise  passed  his 
lips:  Clarence  had  fired  in  the  air.  The  next  moment 
Linden  felt  a  deadly  sickness  come  over  him,  —  he  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  surgeon.  Borodaile,  touched  by 
a  forbearance  which  he  had  so  little  right  to  expect, 
hastened  to  the  spot.  He  leaned  over  his  adversary  in 
greater  remorse  and  pity  than  he  would  have  readily 
confessed  to  himself.  Clarence  imclosed  his  eyes;  they 
dwelt  for  one  moment  upon  the  subdued  and  earnest 
countenance  of  Borodaile. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said  faintly,  "that  you  were  not 
the  victim,"  and  with  those  words  he  fell  back  insen- 
sible.    They  carried  him  to  his  lodgings.     His  wound 
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was  aocuntely  examined.     Though  not  mortal,  it  was 
of  a   dangerous   nature;    and    the    surgeons    ended   a 
Yery  painful  operation^  by  promising  a  very  lingering 
recovery. 
What  a  charming  satisfaction  for  being  insulted! 


▼OL.I.— > 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Je  me  contente  de  ce  qui  pent  s'^rire,  et  je  rdve  tout  ce  qni  pent 

se  rSrer.i — Db  SivioiTt. 

About  a  week  after  his  wound,  and  the  second  morning 
of  his  return  to  sense  and  consciousness,  when  Clarence 
opened  his  eyes,  they  fell  upon  a  female  form  seated 
watchfully  and  anxiously  by  his  bedside.  He  raised 
himself  in  mute  surprise,  and  the  figure,  startled  by  the 
motion,  rose,  drew  the  curtain,  and  vanished.  With 
great  difficulty  he  rang  his  bell.  His  valet,  Harrison, 
on  whose  mind,  though  it  was  of  no  very  exalted  order, 
the  kindness  and  suavity  of  his  master  had  made  a  great 
impression,  instantly  appeared. 

"  Who  was  that  lady  f "  asked  Linden,  —  "  how  came 
she  heref" 

Harrison  smiled:  '*  Oh,  sir,  pray  please  to  lie  down, 
and  make  yourself  easy.  The  lady  knows  you  very  well , 
and  would  come  here ;  she  insists  upon  staying  in  the 
house,  so  we  made  up  a  bed  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
she  las  watched  by  you  night  and  day.  She  speaks 
very  little  English  to  be  sure,  but  your  honor  knows, 
begging  your  pardon,  how  well  I  speak  French.'* 

"French!"  said  Clarence,  faintly,  —  " French  1  In 
Heaven's  name,  who  is  she!" 

"  A  Madame  —  Madame  —  La  Melonveal ,  or  some  such 
name,  sir,"  said  the  valet. 

^  I  content  myself  with  writing  what  I  am  able,  and  I  dream  all 
I  possibly  can  dream. 
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Claienoe  fell  back.  At  that  moment  his  hand  was 
pressed.  He  turned,  and  saw  Talbot  by  his  side. 
The  kind  old  man  had  not  suffered  La  Meronville  to  be 
Linden's  only  nurse,  —  notwithstanding  his  age  and 
peculiarity  of  habits,  he  had  fixed  his  abode  all  the  day 
in  Clarence's  house,  and  at  night,  instead  of  returning 
to  his  own  home,  had  taken  up  his  lodgings  at  the 
nearest  hotel. 

With  a  jealous  and  anxious  eye  to  the  real  interest 
and  respectability  of  his  adopted  son,  Talbot  had  ex- 
erted all  his  address,  and  even  all  his  power,  to  induce 
La  Meronville,  who  had  made  her  settlement  previous 
to  Talbot's,  to  quit  the  house,  but  in  vain.  With  that 
obstinacy  which  a  Frenchwoman,  when  she  is  senti- 
mental, mistakes  for  nobility  of  heart,  the  ei'devant 
amante  of  Lord  Borodaile  insisted  upon  watching  and 
tending  one  of  whose  sufferings,  she  said  and  believed, 
she  was  the  unhappy  though  innocent  cause:  and 
whenever  more  urgent  means  of  removal  were  hinted 
at.  La  Meronville  flew  to  the  chamber  of  her  beloved, 
apostrophized  him  in  a  strain  worthy  of  one  of  D'Arlin- 
Gourt's  heroines,  and,  in  short,  was  so  unreasonably 
outrageous,  that  the  doctors,  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  their  patient,  obtained  from  Talbot  a  forced  and  re- 
luctant acquiescence  in  the  settlement  she  had  obtained. 

Ah !  what  a  terrible  creature  a  Frenchwoman  is,  when, 
instead  of  coquetting  with  a  caprice^  she  insists  upon 
conceiving  a  grands  passion.  Little,  however^  did 
Clarence,  despite  his  vexation  when  he  learned  of  the 
bienveillanee  of  La  Meronville,  foresee  the  whole  extent 
of  the  consequences  it  would  entail  upon  him  i  still  less 
did  Talbot,  who  in  his  seclusion  knew  not  the  celebrity 
of  the  handsome  adventuress,  calculate  upon  the  notoriety 
pf  her  motions,  or  the  ill  effect  her  ostentatious  attach* 
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ment  would  have  upon  Clarence's  proeperity  as  a  lover 
to  Lady  Flora.  In  order  to  explain  these  oonsequenoes 
more  fully,  let  us,  for  the  present,  leave  our  hero  to  the 
care  of  the  surgeon,  his  friends,  and  his  would*he  mis- 
tress; and  while  he  is  more  rapidly  recovering  than 
the  doctors  either  hoped  or  presaged,  let  us  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  a  certain  fair  correspondent. 


LXTTBB  FROM  THE  LADT  FLORA  ARDBNVB  TO  MIBa  BLBAKOB 

TREVAKION. 

Mt  dbarbst  Eleanor,  —  I  have  heen  very  ill,  or  you  would 
sooner  have  received  an  answer  to  your  kind,  —  too  kind  and 
consoling  letter.  Indeed,  I  have  only  just  left  my  hed.  They 
say  that  I  have  been  delirious,  and  I  believe  it ;  for  you  can* 
not  conceive  what  terrible  dreams  I  have  bad.  But  these  are 
all  over  now,  and  every  one  is  so  kind  to  me,  —  my  poor 
mother  above  all !  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  ill  when  we 
have  those  who  love  us  to  watch  our  recovery. 

I  have  only  been  in  bed  a  few  days  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  a  long  portion  of  my  existence  were  past,  —  as  if  I  had 
stepped  into  a  new  era.  Ton  remember  that  my  last  letter 
attempted  to  express  my  feelings  at  mamma's  speech  about 
Clarence,  and  at  my  seeing  him  so  suddenly.  Now,  dearest, 
I  cannot  but  look  on  that  day,  on  these  sensations,  as  on  a 
distant  dream.  Every  one  is  so  kind  to  me,  mamma  caresses 
and  soothes  me  so  fondly,  that  I  fancy  I  must  have  been  under 
some  illusion.  I  am  sure  they  could  not  seriously  have  meant 
to  forbid  his  addresses.  No,  no ;  I  feel  that  all  will  yet  be 
well,  —  so  well,  that  even  you,  who  are  of  so  contented  a 
temper,  will  own  that  if  you  were  not  Eleanor  you  would  be 
Flora. 

I  wonder  whether  Clarence  knows  that  I  have  been  ilL  I 
wish  you  knew  him.  — Well,  dearest,  this  letter — a  very  un- 
handsome return,  I  own,  for  yours  —  must  content  you  at 
present,  for  they  will  not  let  me  write  more,  —  tliough,  so  far 
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as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  never  so  weak,  in  liame  I  mean,  but 
what  I  could  scribble  to  you  about  him.  —  Addio^  eartinma, 

F.  A. 

I  have  prevailed  on  mamma,  who  wished  to  sit  by  me  and 
amuse  me,  to  go  to  the  opera  to-night,  the  only  amusement  of 
which  she  is  particularly  fond.  Heaven  forgive  me  for  my 
insincerity,  but  he  always  comes  into  our  box,  and  I  long  to 
hear  some  news  of  him. 

LETTER  11. 

FBOM  THS  BAMB  90  THS  BAHS. 

Eleanor,  dearest  Eleanor,  I  am  again  very  ill«  but  not  as 
I  was  before,  ill  from  a  foolish  vexation  of  mind  ;  no,  I  am 
now  calm,  and  even  happy.  It  was  from  an  increase  of  cold 
only  that  I  have  suffered  a  relapse.  Ton  may  believe  this,  I 
assure  you,  in  spite  of  your  well-meant  but  bitter  jests  upon 
my  infatuation,  as  you  veiy  rightly  call  it,  for  Mr.  Linden. 
You  ask  me  what  news  from  the  opera  ?  Silly  girl  that  I  was, 
to  lie  awake  hour  after  hour,  and  refuse  even  to  take  my 
draught,  lest  I  should  be  surprised  into  sleep,  till  mamma  re- 
turned. I  sent  Jermyn  down  directly  I  heard  her  knock  at 
the  door  (oh,  how  anxiously  I  had  listened  for  it  I)  to  say  that 
I  was  still  awake  and  longed  to  see  her.  So^  of  course, 
mamma  came  up,  and  felt  my  pulse,  and  said  it  was  very  fever- 
ish, and  wondered  the  draught  had  not  composed  me,  —  with 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  I  bore  as  pa- 
tiently as  I  could  till  it  was  my  turn  to  talk  ;  and  then  I 
admired  her  dress  and  her  coiffure,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  full 
house,  and  whether  the  prima  donna  was  in  voice,  etc.,  etc : 
till,  at  last,  I  won  my  way  to  the  inquiry  of  who  were  her 

visitois.     "  Lord  Borodaile,"  said  she,  "  and  the  Duke  of , 

and  Mr.  St.  George,  and  Captain  Leslie,  and  Mr.  de  Retz,  and 
many  others."  I  felt  so  disappointed,  Eleanor,  but  did  not 
dare  ask  whether  he  was  not  of  the  list ;  till  at  last  my  mother, 
observing  me  narrowly,  said,  "  And,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Linden 
looked  in  for  a  few  minutes.     I  am  glad,  my  dearest  Flora, 
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that  I  epoke  to  yon  so  decidedly  about  him  the  other  day.** 
"  Why,  mamma  7  **  said  I,  hiding  my  face  under  the  clothes. 
*'  Because,"  said  she,  in  rather  a  raised  voice,  "  he  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  you  1  —  but  it  is  late  now,  and  you  should  go  to 
sleep,  —  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  more." 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  press  the  question  then,  but 
could  not  venture.  Mamma  kissed  and  left  me.  I  tried  to 
twist  her  words  into  a  hundred  meanings,  but  in  each  I  only 
thought  that  they  were  dictated  by  some  worldly  information, 
—  some  new  doubts  as  to  his  birth  or  fortune ;  and,  though 
that  supposition  distressed  me  greatly,  yet  it  could  not  alter 
my  love,  or  deprive  me  of  hope ;  and  so  I  cried  and  guessed, 
and  guessed  and  cried,  till  at  last  I  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  mamma  was  already  up,  and  sitting  beside 
me :  she  talked  to  me  for  more  than  an  hour  upon  ordinary 
subjects,  till  at  last,  perceiving  how  absent  or  rather  impa- 
tient I  appeared,  she  dismissed  Jermyn,  and  spoke  to  me 
thus  :  — 

**  You  know.  Flora,  that  I  have  always  loved  you,  more 
perhaps  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  more  certainly  than  I 
have  loved  your  brothers  and  sisters;  but  you  were  my  eldest 
child,  my  first-born,  and  all  the  earliest  associations  of  a 
mother  are  blent  and  entwined  with  you.  Tou  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  I  have  ever  had  only  your  happiness  in  view, 
and  that  it  is  only  with  a  regard  to  that  end  that  I  now  speak 
to  you." 

I  was  a  little  frightened,  Eleanor,  by  this  opening,  but  I 
was  much  more  touched,  so  I  took  mamma's  hand,  and  kissed 
and  wept  silently  over  it,  she  continued  :  "  I  observed  Mr. 

Linden's  attention  to  you,  at .     I  knew  nothing  more  of 

his  rank  and  birth  then  than  I  do  at  present ;  but  his  situa- 
tion in  the  embassy  and  his  personal  appearance  naturally  in- 
duced me  to  suppose  him  a  gentleman  of  family,  and  therefore 
if  not  a  great,  at  least  not  an  inferior  match  for  you,  so  far  as 
worldly  distinctions  are  concerned.  Added  to  this,  he  was  un- 
commonly handsome,  and  had  that  general  reputation  for 
talent  which  is  often  better  than  actual  wealth  or  hereditary 
titles.    I  therefore  did  not  check,  though  I  would  not  encour- 
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age  any  attachment  you  might  fonn  for  him;  and  nothing 

being  declared  or  decisive  on  either  aide  when  we  left ^ 

I  imagined  that  if  jour  flirtation  with  him  did  even  amount 
to  a  momentary  and  girlish  fantasy,  absence  and  change  of 
scene  would  easily  and  rapidly  efface  the  impression.  I  believe 
that  in  a  great  measure  it  wu  effaced,  when  Lord  Aspeden  re- 
turned to  England,  and  with  him,  Mr.  Linden.  You  again 
met  the  latter  in  society  almost  as  constantly  as  before  ;  a 
caprice  nearly  conquered,  was  once  more  renewed;  and  in  my 
anxiety  that  you  should  marry,  not  for  aggrandisement,  but 
happiness,  I  own  to  my  sorrow,  that  I  rather  fisivored  than 
forbade  his  addresses.  The  young  man  —  remember,  Flora 
—  appeared  in  society  as  the  nephew  and  heir  of  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  family  and  considerable  property ;  he  was  rising  in 
diplomacy,  popular  in  the  world,  and  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
of  irreproachable  character;  this  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
tolerating  his  visits,  without  instituting  further  inquiries  re- 
specting him,  and  allowing  your  attachment  to  proceed  with- 
out ascertaining  how  far  it  had  yet  extended.  I  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  my  indiscretion  by  an  inquiry,  which  Mr.  lin- 
den's popularity  rendered  general,  —  namely,  if  M^.  Talbot 
was  his  uncle,  who  was  his  father,  who  his  more  immediate 
relations  ? —  and  at  that  time  Lord  Borodaile  informed  us  of  the 
falsehood,  he  had  either  asserted  or  allowed  to  be  spread,  in 
claiming  Mr.  Talbot  as  hia  relation.  This  you  will  observe 
entirely  altered  the  situation  of  Mr.  Linden  with  respect  to 
yon.  Not  only  his  rank  in  life  became  uncertain,  but  suspi- 
cious. Nor  was  this  all :  his  very  personal  respectability  was 
no  longer  unimpeachable.  Was  this  dubious  and  intrusive 
person,  without  a  name,  and  with  a  sullied  honor,  to  be  your 
sdtor?  No,  Flora  ;  and  it  was  from  this  indignant  conviction 
that  I  spoke  to  yon  some  days  since.  Forgive  me,  my  child, 
if  I  was  less  cautious,  less  confidential  than  I  am  now.  I  did 
not  imagine  the  wound  was  so  deep,  and  thought  that  I  should 
best  cure  you  by  seeming  unconscious  of  your  danger.  The 
case  is  now  changed ;  your  illness  has  convinced  me  of  my 
fault,  and  the  extent  of  your  unhappy  attachment;  but  will 
my  own  dear  child  pardon  me  if  I  still  continue,  if  I  even  con- 
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finn,  my  diBapproval  of  her  choice  ?  Last  night  at  the  opera 
Mr.  Linden  entered  my  box.  I  own  that  I  was  cooler  to  him 
than  usual.  He  soon  left  us,  and  after  the  opera  I  saw  him 
with  the  Duke  of  Haverfield,  one  of  the  most  incorrigible 
rouA  of  the  day,  leading  out  a  woman  of  notoriously  bad  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  most  ostentatious  profligacy.  He  might  have 
had  Bome  propriety,  some  decency,  some  concealment  at  least, 
but  he  passed  just  before  me,  —  before  the  mother  of  the 
woman  to  whom  his  vows  of  honorable  attachment  were  due, 
and  who  at  thai  very  instant  was  suffering  from  her  infatuation 
for  him.  Now,  Flora,  for  this  man,  an  obscure,  and  possibly 
a  plebeian  adventurer,  whoee  only  claim  to  notice  has  been 
founded  on  falsehood,  whose  only  merit,  a  love  of  you,  has 
been,  if  not  utterly  destroyed,  at  least  polluted  and  debased,  — 
for  this  man,  poor  alike  in  fortune,  character,  and  honor,  can 
you  any  longer  profess  affection  or  esteem  ? " 

^  Never,  never,  never ! "  cried  I,  springing  from  the  bed, 
and  throwing  myself  upon  my  mother's  neck.  "  Never:  I  am 
your  own  Flora  once  more.  I  will  never  suffer  any  one  again 
to  make  me  foiget  you,*'  —  and  then  I  sobbed  so  violently  that 
mamma  was  frightened,  and  made  me  lie  down,  and  Idft  me 
to  sleep.  Several  hours  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  could 
not  sleep  nor  think,  and  I  would  not  cry,  for  he  is  no  longer 
worthy  of  my  tears ;  so  I  have  written  to  you. 

Oh,  how  I  despise  and  hate  myself  for  having  so  utterly,  in 
my  vanity  and  folly,  forgotten  my  mother,  that  dear,  kind, 
constant  friend,  who  never  cost  me  a  single  tear,  but  for  my 
own  ingratitude.  Think,  Eleanor,  what  an  afi^nt  to  me,  — 
to  me,  who,  he  so  often  said,  had  made  all  other  women  worth- 
less in  his  eyes.  Do  I  hate  him  1  No,  I  cannot  hate.  Do  I 
despise  7  No,  I  wiU  not  despise;  but  I  will  forget  bim,  and 
keep  my  contempt  and  hatred  for  myself. 

God  bless  you,  —  I  am  worn  out  Write  soon,  or  rather 
come,  if  possible,  to  your  affectionate  but  unworthy  friend, 

F.A. 

Qood  Heavens!  Eleanor,  he  is  wounded.  He  has  foiight 
with  Lord  Borodaile.    I  have  just  heard  it ;  Jermyn  told  me. 
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Qui  it,  can  it  be  trae?  What, -^  what  have  I  nid  against 
himf  Hate  ?  —  f oiget  ?  No,  no!  I  ne^er  loved  Mm  till 
noiw. 

LETTER  IIL 

raOU  THE  8AMK  TO  THE  BAMB. 

(After  an  interval  of  several  weeks.) 

TiMB  has  flown,  my  Eleanor,  since  yon  left  me,  after  your 
short  bnt  kind  viut,  with  a  heavy  bat  healing  wing.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  again  be  the  giddy  girl  I  have  been; 
bat  my  head  will  change,  not  my  heart :  that  was  never  giddy, 
and  that  shall  still  be  as  mach  yoors  as  ever.  You  are  wrong 
in  tliinking  I  have  not  forgotten,  at  least  renounced  all  afiSec- 
tion  for  Mr.  Linden.  I  have,  though  with  a  long  and  bitter 
effort.  The  woman  for  whom  he  fought,  went,  you  know, 
to  Ids  house,  immediately  on  hearing  of*  hiB  wound.  She 
has  continued  with  him  ever  since.  He  had  the  audacity 
to  write  to  me  once  ;  my  mother  brought  me  the  note,  and 
said  nothing.  She  read  my  heart  aright  I  returned  it  un* 
opened.  He  has  even  called  since  his  convalescence.  Mamma 
was  not  at  home  to  him.  I  hear  that  he  looks  pale  and  altered. 
I  hope  not,  —  at  least,  I  cannot  resist  praying  for  his  recovery. 
I  stay  within  entirely :  the  season  is  now  over,  and  there  are 
no  parties;  but  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  meeting  him  even 
in  the  Park  or  the  Gardens.  Papa  talks  of  going  into  the 
country  next  week.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  eagerly  I  look  for- 
ward to  it;  and  you  wiU  then  come  and  see  me,  —  will  you 
not,  dearest  Eleanor  ? 

Ah!  what  happy  days  we  will  have  yet;  we  will  read 
Italian  together,  as  we  used  to  do;  you  shall  teach  me  your 
songs,  and  I  will  instruct  you  in  mine ;  we  will  keep  birds 
as  we  did — let  me  see  —  eight  years  ago.  You  wiU  never 
talk  to  me  of  my  folly :  let  that  be  as  if  it  had  never  been  ; 
bnt  I  will  wonder  with  you  about  your  future  choice,  and 
grow  happy  in  anticipating  your  happiness.  Oh,  how  selfish 
I  was  some  weeks  ago, — then  I  could  only  overwhelm  yoa 
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with  my  egotisms ;  now,  Eleanor,  it  is  your  turn,  and  yoa 
shall  see  how  patiently  I  will  listen  to  youis.  Never  fear  that 
you  can  be  too  prolix  :  the  diffuser  you  are,  the  easier  I  shall 
forgive  myself. 

Are  you  fond  of  poetry,  Eleanor  ?  I  used  to  say  so,  but  I 
never  felt  that  I  was  till  lately.  I  will  show  you  my  favorite 
passages  in  my  favorite  poets  when  you  come  to  see  me.  You 
shall  see  if  yours  correspond  with  mine.  I  am  so  impatient 
to  leave  this  horrid  town,  where  everything  seems  dull,  yet 
feverish,  —  insipid,  yet  false.  Shall  we  not  be  happy  when 
we  meet  ?  If  your  dear  aunt  will  come  with  you,  she  shall 
see  how  I  (that  is,  my  mind)  am  improved.  —  Farewell. 
Ever  your  most  affectionate,  ' 

F.A. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Brare  TiJbot,  we  will  follow  thee.  ^Htttry  <Ae  SixUl 

"Mt  letter  inioltingly  returned;  myself  refused  admit- 
tance; not  a  single  inquiry  made  during  my  illness; 
indifference  joined  to  positive  contempt.  By  Heaven, 
it  is  insupportable!" 

"  My  dear  Clarence,"  said  Talbot,  to  his  young  friend, 
who,  fretful  from  pain,  and  writhing  beneath  his  mor* 
tification,  walked  to  and  fro  his  chamber  with  an  im- 
patient stride, — ^my  dear  Clarence,  do  sit  down,  and 
not  irritate  your  wound  by  such  violent  exercise.  I  am 
as  much  enraged  as  yourself  at  the  treatment  yon  have 
received,  and  no  less  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  Your 
duel,  however  unfortunate  the  event,  must  have  done 
you  credit,  and  obtained  you  a  reputation  both  for  gen- 
erosity and  spirit ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  to  that  occurrence 
that  you  are  to  attribute  the  change.  Let  us  rather  sup- 
pose that  Lady  Flora's  attachment  to  you  has  become 
evident  to  her  father  and  mother,  —  that  they  natu- 
rally think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  marry  their 
daughter  to  a  man  whose  family  nobody  knows,  and 
whose  respectability  he  is  forced  into  fighting  in  order 
to  support.  Suffer  me  then  to  call  upon  Lady  West- 
borough,  whom  I  knew  many  years  ago,  and  explain 
your  origin,  as  well  as  your  relationship  to  me." 
VOL.  n.  —  I 
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Linden  paused  irresolutely. 

"  Were  I  sure  that  Lady  Flora  was  not  utterly  in- 
fluenced by  her  mother's  worldly  views,  I  wQuld  gladly 
consent  to  your  proposal,  but —  " 

**  Forgive  me,  Clarence,"  cried  Talbot;  "but  you 
really  argue  much  more  like  a  very  young  man  than  I 
ever  heard  you  do  before,  —  even  four  years  ago.  To  be 
sure,  Lady  Flora  is  influenced  by  her  mother's  views. 
Would  you  have  her  otherwise  ?  Would  you  have  her, 
in  defiuice  of  all  propriety,  modesty,  obedience  to  her 
parents,  and  right  feeling  for  herself,  encourage  an  attach- 
ment to  a  person  not  only  unknown,  but  who  does  not 
even  condescend  to  throw  off  the  incognito  to  the  woman 
he  addresses?  Come,  Clarence,  give  me  my  instroe- 
tions,  and  let  me  act  as  your  ambassador  to-morrow.'* 

Clarence  was  silent 

"I  may  consider  it  settled  then,"  replied  Talbot ^ 
''meanwhile  you  shall  come  home  and  stay  with  me: 
the  pure  air  of  the  country,  even  so  near  town,  will  do 
you  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  in  London;  and, 
besides,  you  will  thus  be  enabled  to  escape  fiom  that 
persecuting  Frenchwoman." 

"In  what  manner f"  said  Clarence. 

"  Why,  when  you  are  in  my  house,  she  cannot  well 
take  up  her  abode  with  you ;  and  you  shall,  while  I  am 
forwarding  your  suit  with  Lady  Flora,  write  a  very 
flattering,  very  grateful  letter  of  excuses  to  Madame 
la  Meronville.  But  leave  me  alone  to  draw  it  up  for 
you ;  meanwhile,  let  Harrison  pack  up  your  clothes  and 
medicines,  and  we  will  effect  our  escape  while  Madame 
la  MeK)nville  yet  sleeps." 

Clarence  rang  the  bell;  the  orders  were  given,  exe- 
cuted, and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  and  his  friend  were 
on  their  road  to  Talbot's  villa. 
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As  they  drove  slowly  through  the  grounds  to  the 
house,  Clarence  was  sensibly  struck  with  the  quiet  and 
stillness  which  breathed  arotmd.  On  either  side  of  the 
road  the  honeysuckle  and  rose  cast  their  sweet  scents  to 
the  summer  wind,  which,  though  it  was  scarcely  noon, 
stirred  freshly  among  the  trees,  and  waved,  as  if  it 
breathed  a  second  youth  over  the  wan  cheek  of  the  conr 
valescent.  The  old  servant's  ear  had  caught  the  sound 
of  wheels,  and  he  came  to  the  door  with  an  expression 
of  quiet  delight  on  his  dry  ^countenance,  to  welcome  in 
his  master.  They  had  lived  together  for  so  many  years, 
that  they  were  grown  like  one  another.  Indeed,  the 
veteran  valet  prided  himself  on  his  happy  adoption  of 
his  master*s  dress  and  manner.  A  proud  man,  we  ween, 
was  that  domestic,  whenever  he  had  time  and  listeners 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  honest  loquacity;  many  an 
ancient  tale  of  his  master's  former  glories  was  then 
poured  from  his  unburdening  remembrance.  With 
what  a  glow,  with  what  a  racy  enjoyment  did  he  ex- 
pand upon  the  triumphs  of  the  past;  how  eloquently 
did  he  particularize  the  exact  grace  with  which  young 
Mr.  Talbot  was  wont  to  enter  the  room,  in  which  he 
instantly  became  the  cynosure  of  ladies'  eyes;  how 
&ithfully  did  he  minute  the  courtly  dress,  the  exqui- 
site choice  of  color,  the  costly  splendor  of  material, 
which  were  the  envy  of  gentles,  and  the  despairing 
wonder  of  their  valets;  and  then  the  zest  with  which 
the  good  old  man  would  cry,  ''I  dressed  the  boy!'' 
Even  still,  this  modem  Scipio  (Le  Sage's  Scipio,  not 
Borne 's)  wotdd  not  believe  that  his  master's  sun  was 
utterly  set ;  he  was  only  in  a  temporary  retirement,  and 
would,  one  day  or  other,  reappear  and  reastonish  the 
London  world.  "  I  would  give  my  right  arm,"  Jasper 
was  wont  to  say,  "  to  see  master  at  court.     How  fond 
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tbe  king  would  be  of  him.  Ah!  well,  well;  I  wish  he 
was  not  so  melancholy  like  with  his  books,  but  would 
go  out  like  other  people !  ^ 

Poor  Jasper!  Time  is,  in  general,  a  harsh  wizard  in 
his  transformations;  but  the  change  which  thou  didst 
lament  so  bitterly,  was  happier  for  thy  master  than  all 
his  former  **  palmy  state  "  of  admiration  and  homage. 
''  Nous  avans  rechercM  le  plainrf"  says  Rousseau,  in 
one  of  his  own  inimitable  antitheses,  — **  et  le  bonheur 
a  fui  loin  de  nous."  ^  But  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
we  sometimes  chance  on  wisdom,  and  wisdom  leads  us 
to  the  right  track,  which,  if  it  take  us  not  so  far  as 
happiness,  is  sure  at  least  of  the  shelter  of  content. 

Talbot  leaned  kindly  upon  Jasper's  arm  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  and  inquired  into  his  ser- 
vant's rheumatism  with  the  anxiety  of  a  friend.  The 
old  housekeeper,  waiting  in  the  hall,  next  received  his 
attention ;  and  in  entering  the  drawing-room,  with  that 
consideration,  even  to  animals,  which  his  worldly  benev- 
olence had  taught  him,  he  paused  to  notice  and  caress 
a  large  gray  cat  which  rubbed  herself  against  his  legs. 
Doubtless  there  is  some  pleasure  in  making  even  a  gray 
cat  happy! 

Clarence  having  patiently  imdergone  all  the  shrugs 
and  sighs  and  exclamations  of  compassion  at  his  re- 
duced and  wan  appearance,  which  are  the  especial  pre- 
rogatives of  ancient  domestics,  followed  the  old  man 
into  the  room.  Papers  and  books,  though  carefully 
dusted,  were  left  scrupulously  in  the  places  in  which 
Talbot  had  last  deposited  them  (incomparable  good  for- 
tune !  what  would  we  not  give  for  such  chamber  hand- 
maidens!) ;  fresh   flowers  were   in   all  the  stands  and 

^  We  have  panned  pleasure,  and  happinees  has  fled  iMx  from 
our  reach. 
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ysaea;  the  large  libraiy-cbair  was  jealously  set  in  its 
accustomed  place,  and  all  wore,  to  Talbot's  eyes,  that 
cheerful  yet  sober  look  of  welcome  and  familiarity 
which  makes  a  friend  of  our  house. 

The  old  man  was  in  high  spirits:  — 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  he,  **  but  I  feel  younger 
than  ever!  Tou  haye  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  my 
family  seat  at  Scarsdale.  It  is  certainly  a  great  distance 
hence;  but  as  you  will  be  my  travelling  companion,  I 
think  I  will  try  and  crawl  there  before  the  summer  is 
oyer;  or,  what  say  you,  Clarence,  shall  I  lend  it  to  you 
and  Lady  Flora  for  the  honeymoon!  You  blush!  A 
diplomatist  blush  I  —  ah,  how  the  world  has  changed 
since  my  time  t  But  come,  Clarence,  suppose  you  write 
to  La  Meronyille  f  ^ 

"  Not  to-day,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Linden,  **  I  feel 
so  yery  weak." 

''As  you  please,  Clarence;  but  some  years  hence  you 
will  learn  the  yalue  of  the  present.  Youth  is  always  a 
procrastinator,  and,  consequently,  always  a  penitent." 
And  thus  Talbot  ran  on  into  a  strain  of  conyersation, 
half  serious,  half  gay,  which  lasted  till  Clarence  went 
upstairs  to  lie  down  and  muse  on  Lady  Flora  Ardenne. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

"Lft  Tie  681  an  aommeil.— Les  vieiUards  sont  oeaz  dont  le  aom- 
meil  a  M  plus  long :  Ub  ne  conunenoent  li  se  r^veiller  qne  qoand 
il  fant  monrir."  ^  —  La  BnuTisE. 

"You  wonder  why  I  have  never  turned  author,  with 
my  constant  love  of  literature,  and  my  former  desire  of 
fame/'  said  Talbot,  as  he  and  Clarence  sat  alone  after 
dinner,  **  discussing  many  things :  "  **  the  fact  is,  that  I 
have  often  intended  it,  and  as  often  been  frightened 
from  my  design.  Those  terrible  feuds,  those  vehement 
disputes,  those  recriminations  of  abuse,  so  inseparable 
from  literary  life,  appear  to  me  too  dreadful  for  a  man 
not  utterly  hardened  or  malevolent  voluntarily  to  en- 
counter. Good  Heavens!  what  acerbity  sours  the  blood 
of  an  author!  The  manifestos  of  opposing  generals, 
advancing  to  pillage,  to  bum,  to  destroy,  contain  not  a 
tithe  of  the  ferocity  which  animates  the  pages  of  literary 
controversialists !  Ko  term  of  reproach  is  too  severe,  no 
vituperation  too  excessive! — the  blackest  passions,  the 
bitterest,  the  meanest  malice,  pour  caustic  and  poison 
upon  every  page!  It  seems  as  if  the  greatest  talents, 
the  most  elaborate  knowledge,  only  sprung  from  the 
weakest  and  worst-regulated  mind,  as  exotics  from  dung. 
The  private  records,  the  public  works  of  men  of  letters, 
teem  with  an  immitigable  fury !     Their  histories  might 

^  Life  is  a  aleep, — the  aged  are  those  whoee  sleep  has  been  the 
longert;  they  begin  to  awaken  themselves  just  as  they  are  obliged 
to  die. 
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all  be  leduced  into  these  sentences:  they  were  botn, 
they  quarrelled,  they  died!'' 

**  But/'  said  Glarenoe,  "  it  would  matter  little  to  the 
world  if  these  quarrels  were  confined  merely  to  poets 
and  men  of  imaginative  literature,  in  whom  irritability 
is,  perhaps,  almost  necessarily  allied  to  the  keen  and 
quick  susceptibilities  which  constitute  their  genius. 
These  are  more  to  be  lamented  and  wondered  at  among 
philosophers,  theologians,  and  men  of  science;  the  cool- 
ness, the  patience,  the  benevolence,  which  ought  to 
characterize  their  works,  should  at  least  moderate  their 
jealousy  and  soften  their  disputes." 

"Ah!  "  said  Talbot;  **  but  the  vanity  of  discovery  is 
no  less  acute  than  that  of  creation:  the  self-love  of  a 
philosopher  is  no  less  self-love  than  that  of  a  poet. 
Besides,  those  sects  the  most  sure  of  their  opinions, 
whether  in  religion  or  science,  are  always  the  most 
bigoted  and  persecuting.  Moreover,  nearly  all  men 
deceive  themselves  in  disputes,  and  imagine  that  they 
are  intolerant,  not  through  private  jealousy,  but  public 
benevolence;  they  never  declaim  against  the  injustice 
done  to  themselves, — no,  it  is  the  terrible  injury  done 
to  society  which  grieves  and  inflames  them.  It  is  not 
the  bitter  expressions  against  their  dogmas  which  give 
them  pain:  by  no  means;  it  is  the  atrocious  doctrines, 
—  so  prejudicial  to  the  country,  if  in  politics,  so  per- 
nicious to  the  world,  if  in  philosophy, — which  their 
duty,  not  their  vanity,  induces  them  to  denounce  and 
anathematize. " 

"  There  seems,"  said  Clarence,  *  to  be  a  sort  of  reac- 
tion in  sophistry  and  hypocrisy:  there  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  a  deceiver  who  was  not,  by  his  own  passions, 
himself  the  deceived." 

*  Very  true,"  said   Talbot;  "and  it  is  a  pity  that 
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histoTiana  have  not  kept  that  fact  in  view:  we  should 
then  have  had  a  hetter  notion  of  the  Ciomwells  and 
Mahomets  of  the  past  than  we  have  now,  nor  judged 
those  as  utter  impostors  who  were  prohahl  j  half  dupes. 

"  But  to  return  to  myself.  I  think  you  will  already 
be  able  to  answer  your  own  question,  why  I  did  not 
turn  author,  now  that  we  have  given  a  momentary  con- 
sideration to  the  penalties  consequent  on  such  a  profes- 
sion. But,  in  truth,  as  I  near  the  close  of  my  life,  I 
often  regret  that  I  had  not  more  courage,  for  there  is  in 
us  all  a  certain  restlessness  in  the  persuasion,  whether 
true  or  false,  of  superior  knowledge  or  intellect,  and 
this  urges  us  on  to  the  proof;  or,  if  we  resist  its  im- 
pulse, renders  us  discontented  with  our  idleness,  and 
disappointed  with  the  past.  I  have  everything  now  in 
my  possession  which  it  has  been  the  desire  of  my  later 
years  to  enjoy:  health,  retirement,  successful  study,  and 
the  affection  of  one  in  whose  breast,  when  I  am  gone, 
my  memory  will  not  utterly  pass  away.  With  these 
advantages,  added  to  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  an  ha- 
bitual elasticity  of  spirit,  I  confess  that  my  happiness 
is  not  free  from  a  biting  and  frequent  regret:  I  would 
fain  have  been  a  better  citizen ;  I  would  fain  have  died 
in  the  consciousness,  not  only  that  I  had  improved  my 
mind  to  the  utmost,  but  that  I  had  turned  that  improve- 
ment to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures.  As  it  is,  in 
living  wholly  for  myself  I  feel  that  my  philosophy  has 
wanted  generosity;  and  my  indifference  to  glory  has 
proceeded  from  a  weakness,  not,  as  I  once  persuaded 
myself,  from  a  virtue;  but  the  fruitlessness  of  my  ex- 
istence has  been  the  consequence  of  the  arduous  frivoli- 
ties and  the  petty  objects  in  which  my  early  years  were 
consumed;  and  my  mind,  in  losing  the  enjoyments 
which  it  formerly  possessed,  had  no  longer  the  vigor  to 
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ereate  for  itself  a  new  soil,  from  which  labor  it  could 
only  hope  for  more  valuable  fruits.  It  is  no  contradic- 
tion to  see  those  who  most  eagerly  courted  society  in 
their  youth  shrink  from  it  the  most  sensitively  in  their 
age;  for  they  who  possess  certain  advantages,  and  are 
morbidly  vain  of  them,  will  naturally  be  disposed  to 
seek  that  sphere  for  which  those  advantages  are  best 
calculated;  and  when  youth  and  its  concomitants  depart, 
the  vanity  so  long  fed  still  remains,  and  perpetually 
mortifies  them  by  recalling,  not  so  much  the  qualities 
they  have  lost,  as  the  esteem  which  those  qualities  con- 
ferred, and  by  contrasting  not  so  much  their  own  present 
alteration  as  the  change  they  experience  in  the  respect 
and  consideration  of  others.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
they  eagerly  fly  from  the  world,  which  has  only  morti- 
fication for  their  self-love,  or  that  we  find,  in  biography, 
how  often  the  most  assiduous  votaries  of  pleasure  have 
become  the  most  rigid  of  recluses.  For  my  part,  I  think 
that  that  love  of  solitude  which  the  ancients  so  emi- 
nently possessed,  and  which  to  this  day  is  considered  by 
some  as  the  sign  of  a  great  mind,  nearly  always  arises 
from  a  tenderness  of  vanity,  easily  wounded  in  the 
commerce  of  the  rough  world;  and  that  it  is  under  the 
shadow  of  disappointment  that  we  must  look  for  the  her- 
mitage. Diderot  did  well,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
Rousseau,  to  write  against  solitude.  The  more  a  mor- 
alist binda  man  to  man,  and  forbids  us  to  divorce  our 
interests  from  our  kind,  the  more  effectually  is  the  end 
of  morality  obtained^  They  only  are  justifiable  in 
seclusion  who,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  make  that 
very  seclusion  the  means  of  serving  and  enlightening 
their  race,  —  who  from  their  retreats  send  forth  their 
oracles  of  wisdom,  and  render  the  desert  which  sur- 
rounda  them  eloquent  with  the  voice  of  truth.    But 
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lemembeT,  Clarence  (and  let  my  life,  useless  in  itself, 
have  at  least  this  moral),  that  for  him  who  in  nowise 
cultivates  his  talent  for  the  benefit  of  others;  who  is 
contented  with  being  a  good  hermit  at  the  expense  of 
being  a  bad  citizen  i  who  looks  from  his  retreat  upon  a 
life  wasted  in  the  diffieiles  nugcB  of  the  most  frivolous 
part  of  the  world,  nor  redeems  in  the  closet  the  time  he 
has  misspent  in  the  saloon,  —  remember,  that  for  him 
seclusion  loses  its  dignity,  philosophy  its  comfort,  be- 
nevolence its  hope,  and  even  religion  its  balm.  Knowl- 
edge, unemployed,  may  preserve  us  from  vice;  but 
knowledge  beneficently  employed  is  virtue.  Perfect  hap- 
piness, in  our  present  state,  is  impossible;  for  Hobbes 
says  justly,  that  our  nature  is  inseparable  from  desires, 
and  that  the  very  word  desire  (the  craving  for  something 
not  possessed)  implies  that  our  present  felicity  is  not 
complete.  But  there  is  one  way  of  attaining  what  we 
may  term,  if  not  utter,  at  least  mortal  happiness ;  it  is 
this,  —  a  sincere  and  unrelaxing  activity  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  In  that  one  maxim  is  concentrated  what- 
ever is  noble  in  morality,  sublime  in  religion,  or  un- 
answerable in  truth.  In  that  pursuit  we  have  all  scope 
for  whatever  is  excellent  in  our  hearts,  and  none  for  the 
petty  passions  which  our  nature  is  heir  to.  Thus  en- 
gaged, whatever  be  our  errors,  there  will  be  nobility, 
not  weakness,  in  our  remorse;  whatever  our  failure, 
virtue,  not  selfishness,  in  our  regret;  and  in  success, 
vanity  itself  will  become  holy  and  triumph  eternal. 
As  astrologers  were  wont  to  receive  upon  metals  '  the 
benign  aspect  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  detain  and  fix,  as  it 
were,  the  felicity  of  that  hour  which  would  otherwise 
be  volatile  and  fugitive,  *  ^  even  so  will  that  success 
leave   imprinted  upon  our  memory  a  blessing  which 

^  BaooiL 
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eannot  pass  away,  —  preserve  forever  upon  our  names, 
as  on  a  signet,  the  hallowed  influence  of  the  hour  in 
whieh  our  great  end  was  effected,  and  treasure  up  ^  the 
relics  of  heaven '  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  human  fame." 

As  the  old  man  ceased,  there  was  a  faint  and  hectic 
flush  over  his  face,  an  enthusiasm  on  his  features,  which 
age  made  almost  holy,  and  which  Clarence  had  never 
observed  there  before.  In  truth,  his  young  listener  was 
deeply  affected,  and  the  advice  of  his  adopted  parent  was 
afterwards  impressed  with  a  more  awful  solemnity  upon 
his  remembrance.  Already  he  had  acquired  much 
worldly  lore  from  Talbot's  precepts  and  conversation. 
He  had  obtained  even  something  better  than  worldly 
lore,  —a  kindly  and  indulgent  disposition  to  his  fellow- 
creatures;  for  he  had  seen  that  foibles  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  generous  and  great  qualities,  and  that  we 
judge  wrongly  of  human  nature  when  we  ridicule  its 
littleness.  The  very  circumstances  which  make  the 
shallow  misanthropical,  incline  the  wise  to  be  benevo- 
lent. Fools  discover  that  frailty  is  not  incompatible 
with  great  men:  they  wonder  and  despise;  but  the  dis- 
cerning And  that  greatness  is  not  incompatible  with 
frailty^  and  they  admire  and  indulge. 

But  a  still  greater  benefit  than  this  of  toleration  did 
Clarence  derive  from  the  commune  of  that  night.  He 
became  strengthened  in  his  honorable  ambition,  and 
nerved  to  unrelazing  exertion.  The  recollection  of  Tal- 
bot's last  words,  on  that  night,  occurred  to  him  often 
and  often  when  sick  at  heart,  and  languid  with  baffled 
hope  f  —  it  roused  him  from  that  gloom  and  despondency 
which  are  always  unfavorable  to  virtue,  and  incited  him 
once  more  to  that  labor  in  the  vineyard  which,  whether 
our  hour  be  late  or  early,  will,  if  earnest,  obtain  a  bless- 
ing and  reward. 
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The  hour  was  now  waxing  late,  and  Talbot,  mindful 
of  his  companion's  health,  rose  to  retire.  As  he  pressed 
Clarence's  hand  and  bade  him  farewell  for  the  night. 
Linden  thought  there  was  something  more  than  usu- 
ally  impressive  in  his  manner  and  aflfoctionate  in  his 
words.  Perhaps  this  was  the  natural  result  of  their 
conversation. 

The  next  morning  Clarence  was  awakened  by  a  noise. 
He  listened,  and  heard  distinctly  an  alarmed  cry  pro- 
ceeding from  the  room  in  which  Talbot  slept,  and  which 
was  opposite  to  his  own.  He  rose  hastily  and  hurried 
to  the  chamber.  The  door  was  open,  the  old  servant 
was  bending  over  the  bed;  Clarence  approached,  and 
saw  that  he  supported. his  master  in  his  arms.  ''Good 
God!  "  he  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter  1 "  The  faithful 
old  man  lifted  up  his  &ce  to  Clarence,  and  the  big  tears 
rolled  fast  from  eyes,  in  which  the  sources  of  such 
emotion  were  well-nigh  dried  up. 

"  He  loved  you  well,  sir!  "  he  said,  and  could  say  no 
more.  He  dropped  the  body  gently,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  the  floor,  sobbed  aloud.  With  a  foreboding  and 
chilled  heart,  Clarence  bent  forward;  the  face  of  his 
benefactor  lay  directly  before  him,  and  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  it.  The  soul  had  passed  to  its  account 
hours  since,  in  the  hush  of  night:  passed,  apparently, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  pang,  like  the  wind,  which  ani- 
mates the  harp  one  moment,  and  the  next  is  gone. 

Linden  seized  his  hand,  —  it  was  heavy  and  cold,  his 
eye  rested  upon  the  miniature  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Merton,  which,  since  the  night  of  the  attempted  robbery, 
Talbot  had  worn  constantly  round  his  neck.  Strange 
and  powerful  was  the  contrast  of  the  pictured  face,  in 
which  not  a  color  had.  yet  faded,  and  where  the  hues 
and  fulness  and  prime  of  youth  dwelt,  unconscious  of 
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the  lapse  of  yean,  with  the  aged  and  shrunken  counte- 
nance of  the  deceased. 

In  that  contrast  was  a  sad  and  mighty  moral;  it 
wrought,  as  it  were,  a  contract  between  youth  and  age, 
and  conyeyed  a  rapid  but  full  history  of  our  passions  and 
our  life. 

The  servant  looked  up  once  more  on  the  countenance; 
he  pointed  towards  it,  and  muttered,  ^  See,  —  seel  how 
awfully  it  is  changed!  " 

"  But  there  is  a  smile  upon  it!  "  said  Clarence,  as  he 
flung  himself  beside  the  body,  and  burst  into  tears* 
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CHAPTER  XLK. 

t 

^iitne  is  like  precious  odois,  most  fragrant  when  thej  are  ineensed 
or  crashed ;  for  prosperity  doth  hest  discover  vice,  bat  adyersit j 
doth  best  discover  virtue.  —  Bacow. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  Talbot  was  be- 
queathing to  Clarence,  as  the  most  valuable  of  legacies, 
the  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  he  had  acquired,  perhaps 
too  late  to  practise,  Glendower  was  carrying  those  very 
doctrines,  so  far  as  his  limited  sphere  would  allow,  into 
the  rule  and  exercise  of  his  life. 

Since  the  death  of  the  bookseller,  which  we  haye 
before  recorded,  Glendower  had  been  left  utterly  with- 
out resource.  The  others  to  whom  he  applied  were  indis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  an  unknown  ability.  The 
trade  of  book-making  was  not  then  as  it  is  now,  and 
if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
high-spirited  and  unworldly  student.  Some  publishers 
offered,  it  is  true,  a  reward  tempting  enough  for  an  im- 
moral tale ;  others  spoke  of  the  value  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Americans;  one  suggested  an  ode  to  the  minister; 
and  another  hinted  that  a  pension  might  possibly  be 
granted  to  one  who  would  prove  extortion  not  tyranny. 
But  these  insinuations  fell  upon  a  dull  ear,  and  the 
tribe  of  Barabbas  were  astonished  to  find  that  an  author 
could  imagine  interest  and  principle  not  s3monymouB. 

Struggling  with  want,  which  hourly  grew  more  im- 
perious and  urgent ;  wasting  his  heart  on  studies  which 
brought  fever  to  his  pulse,  and  disappointment  to  his 
ambition ;  gnawed  to  the  very  soul  by  the  mortifications 
which  his  poverty  gave  to  his  pride;  and  watching  with 
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ttelafls  eyea,  but  a  maddening  brain,  tha  slender  form  of 
bis  wife,  now  waxing  weaker  and  fainter,  as  die  canker 
of  disease  fastened  upon  the  oore  of  her  young  but 
blighted  life,  — there  was  yet  a  high,  though,  alas !  not 
constant  consolation  within  him,  whenever,  from  the 
troubles  of  this  dim  spot  his  thoughts  could  escape,  like 
birds  released  from  their  cage,  and  lose  themselves  in 
the  lustre  and  freedom  of  their  native  heaven. 

"  If,"  thought  he,  as  he  looked  upon  his  secret  and 
treasured  work,  —  "  if  the  wind  scatter,  or  the  rock  re- 
ceive these  seeds,  they  were  at  least  dispersed  by  a  hand 
which  asked  no  selfish  return,  and  a  heart  which  would 
have  lavished  the  harvest  of  its  labors  upon  those  who 
know  not  the  husbandman,  and  trample  his  hopes  into 
the  dnst." 

But,  by  degrees,  this  comfort  cf  a  noble  and  generous 
nature,  these  whispers  of  a  vanity  rather  to  be  termed 
holy  than  excusable,  began  to  grow  unfrequent  and  low. 
The  cravings  of  a  more  engrossing  and  heavy  want  than 
those  of  the  mind,  came  eagerly  and  rapidly  upon  him; 
the  fair  cheek  of  his  infant  became  pinched  and  hollow; 
his  wife  conquered  nature  itself  by  love,  and  starved  her* 
self  in  silence,  and  set  bread  before  him  with  a  smile, 
and  bade  him  tot. 

"But  you,— -you t"  he  would  aak  inquiringly,  and 
then  pause. 

"I  fuLve  dined,  dearest:  I  want  nothing;  eat,  love, 
eat." 

But  he  ate  not.  The  food  robbed  from  her  seemed  to 
him  more  deadly  than  poison;  and  he  would  rise  and 
dash  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  go  forth  alone,  with 
nature  unsatisfied,  to  look  upon  this  luxurious  world, 
and  learn  e&tUent. 

It  was  after  such  a  scene  that,  one  day,  he  wandered 
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forth  into  the  streets,  desperate  and  oonfnsed  in  mind, 
and  fainting  with  hunger,  and  half  insane  with  fiery  and 
wrong  thoughts,  which  dashed  over  his  hanen  and 
gloomy  soul,  and  desolated,  hut  conquered  not !  It 
was  evening;  he  stood  (for  he  had  stridden  on  so  rapidly 
at  first  that  his  strength  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  was 
forced  to  pause)  leaning  against  the  railed  area  of  a 
house,  in  a  lone  and  unfrequented  street.  No  passenger 
shared  the  dull  and  ohscure  thoroughfare.  He  stood, 
literally,  in  scene  as  in  heart,  solitary  amidst  the  great 
city,  and  whereyer  he  looked,  —  lo!  there  were  none  I 

**  Two  days,"  said  he,  slowly  and  faintly,  —  **  two  days, 
and  hread  has  only  once  passed  my  lips;  and  that  was 
siiatched  from  her,  —  from  those  lips  which  I  have  fed 
with  sweet  and  holy  kisses,  and  whence  my  sole  comfort 
in  this  weary  life  has  heen  drawn.  And  die,  -^  ay,  she 
starves,  and  my  child  too.  They  complain  not,  they 
murmur  not ;  but  they  lift  up  their  eyes  to  me  and  ask 
for — merciful  God,  thou  didst  make  man  in  benevo- 
lence ;  thou  dost  survey  this  world  with  a  pitying  and 
paternal  eye,*— save,  comfort,  cherish  them,  andcniBh 
me  if  thou  wilt  I " 

At  that  moment  a  man  darted  suddenly  from  an  ob- 
scure alley,  and  passed  Glendower  at  full  speed;  pres- 
ently came  a  cry  and  a  shout  and  the  rapid  trampling 
of  feet,  and  in  another  moment,  an  eager  and  breathless 
crowd  rushed  upon  the  solitude  of  the  street. 

**  Where  is  he  9 "  cried  a  hundred  voices  to  Olendower, 
—  "where — ^ which  road  did  the  robber  take)"  But 
Glendower  could  not  answer;  his  nerves  were  unstrung, 
and  his  dizzy  brain  swam  and  reeled;  and  the  faces 
which  peered  upon  him,  and  the  voices  which  shrieked 
and  yelled  in  his  ear,  were  to  him  as  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  a  ghastly  and  phantasmal  world.     His  head 
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dropped  upon  his  bosom,  he  clung  to  the  axea  for  sup- 
port;  the  crowd  passed  on, — they  were  in  pursuit  of 
guilt,  they  were  thirsting  after  blood,  they  were  going  to 
fill  the  dungeon  and  feed  the  gibbet, —  what  to  them  was 
the  virtue  they  could  have  supported,  or  the  famine  they 
could  have  relieved  9  But  they  knew  not  his  distress, 
nor  the  extent  of  his  weakness,  or  some  would  have 
tarried  and  aided,  for  there  is,  after  all,  as  much  kind- 
ness as  cruelty  in  our  nature ;  perhaps  they  thought  it 
was  only  some  intoxicated  and  maudlin  idler,  —  or,  per- 
haps, in  the  heat  of  their  pursuit,  they  thought  not  at 
all. 

So  they  rolled  on,  and  their  voices  died  away,  and 
their  steps  were  hushed,  and  Glendower,  insensible  and 
cold  as  the  iron  he  clung  to,  was  once  more  alone. 
Slowly  he  revived ;  he  opened  his  dim  and  glazing  eyes, 
and  saw  the  evening  star  \ffeak.  from  its  chamber,  and, 
though  sullied  by  the  thick  and  foggy  air,  scatter  ite 
holy  smiles  upon  the  polluted  city. 

He  looked  quietly  on  the  still  night,  and  its  first 
watcher  among  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  felt  something 
of  balm  sink  into  his  soul ;  not,  indeed,  that  vague  and 
delicious  calm  which,  in  his  boyhood  of  poesy  and  ro- 
mance, he  had  drunk  in,  by  green  solitudes,  from  the 
mellow  twilight,  but  a  quiet,  sad  and  sober,  circling 
gradually  over  his  mind,  and  bringing  it  back  from  its 
confused  and  disordered  visions  and  darkness,  to  the 
recollection  and  reality  of  his  bitter  life. 

By  degrees,  the  scene  he  had  so  imperfectly  witnessed* 
the  flight  of  the  robber,  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  the 
mob,  grew  over  him :  a  dark  and  guilty  thought  burst 
upon  his  mind. 

'^  I  am  a  man,  like  that  criminal,"  said  he,  fiercely. 
"  I  have  nerves,  sinews,  muscles,  flesh;  I  feel  hunger, 

VOL.  n.  —  2 
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thint,  pain,  as  acutely ;  why  should  I  Q&diire  more  than 
he  can  f  Perhaps  he  had  a  wife,  a  child,  —  and  he  saw 
them  starving  inch  hy  inch,  and  he  felt  that  he  augkt  to 
he  their  protector,  and  so  he  sinned.  And  I  —  I,  can  I 
not  sin  too  for  mine;  can  I  not  dare  what  the  wild  heast 
and  the  vulture  and  the  fierce  hearts  of  my  hiethren 
dare  for  their  mates  and  young  f  One  gripe  of  this  hand, 
one  cry  from  this  voice,  and  my  hoard  might  he  heaped 
with  plenty,  and  my  child  fed,  and  she  smile  as  she  was 
wont  to  smile,  —  for  one  night  at  least/' 

And  as  these  thoughts  hroke  upon  him,  Olendower 
rose,  and  with  a  step  firm  even  in  weakness,  he  strode 
unconsciously  onward. 

A  figure  appeared;  Olendower's  heart  heat  thick* 
He  slouched  his  hat  over  his  hrows,  and  for  one  moment 
wrestled  with  his  pride  and  his  stem  virtue;  the  virtue 
conquered,  hut  not  the  pride ;  the  virtue  forhade  him  to 
he  the  rohher, —  the  pride  suhmitted  to  he  the  suppliant. 
He  sprang  forward,  extended  his  hands  towards  the 
stranger,  and  cried  in  a  sharp  voice,  the  agony  of  which 
rang  through  the  long  dull  street  with  a  sudden  and 
echoless  sound,  **  Charity, —  food!  " 

The  stranger  paused,  —  one  of  the  holdest  of  men  in 
his  own  line,  he  was  as  timid  as  a  woman  in  any  other; 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  petitioner,  and  terrified  hy 
the  vehemence  of  his  gesture,  he  said,  in  a  tremUing 
tone,  as  he  hastily  pulled  out  his  purse, — 

''There,  there  I  do  not  hurt  mel  Take  it,  —  take 
all!" 

Olendower  knew  the  voice,  as  a  souod  not  unfamiliar 
to  him;  his  pride  returned  in  full  force.  "None," 
thought  he,  "  who  know  me,  shall  know  my  full  degra- 
dation also."  And  he  turned  away;  hut  the  stranger, 
mistaking  this  motion,  extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying 
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•Take  this,  my  friend, —  you  will  have  no  need  of 
violence !  '*  and  as  he  advanced  nearer  to  his  supposed 
assailant,  he  heheld,  by  the  pale  lamp-light,  and  in- 
stantly recognized  his  features. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  he,  in  astonishment,  but  with  internal 
rejoicing,  —  "  ah !  is  it  you  who  are  thus  reduced  1 " 

"  You  say  right,  Crauford,"  said  Glendower,  sullenly, 
and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  it  is  // 
but  you  are  mistaken ;  I  am  a  beggar,  not  a  ruffian !  ** 

**  Good  Heavens  I  "  answered  Crauford;  "how  fortu- 
nate that  we  should  meet !  Providence  watches  over  us 
unceasingly  !  I  have  long  sought  you  in  vain.  But  " 
(and  here  the  wayward  malignity,  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  the  characteristic  of  Crauford's  nature,  irre- 
sistibly broke  out)  — r ''  but  that  you,  of  all  men,  should 
suffer  so, —  you,  proud,  susceptible,  virtuous  beyond 
human  virtue;  you,  whose  fibres  are  as  acute  as  the 
naked  eye,  —  that  ytm  should  bear  this,  and  wince  not !  ** 

"You  do  my  humanity  wrong!"  said  Glendower, 
with  a  bitter  and  almost  ghastly  smile;  ''I  do  worse 
than  wince!  ^ 

**  Ay,  is  it  so !  **  said  Crauford :  "  have  you  awakened 
at  last  f  Has  your  philosophy  taken  a  more  impassioned 
dye?« 

"Mock  me  not!"  cried  Glendower;  and  his  eye, 
usually  soft  in  its  deep  thoughtfulness,  glared  wild  and 
savage  upon  the  hypocrite  who  stood  trembling,  yet 
half  sneering,  at  the  storm  he  had  raised,  **  my  passions 
are  even  now  beyond  my  mastery;  loose  them  not  upon 
you!" 

"Nay,"  said  Crauford,  gently,  "I  meant  not  to  vex 
or  wound  you.  I  have  sought  you  several  times  since 
the  last  night  we  met,  but  in  vain ;  you  had  left  your 
lodgings,  and  none  knew  whither.     I  would  fain  talk 
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with  yoQ.  I  have  a  scheme  to  propoee  to  you  which 
will  make  jou  rich  forever,  rich,  —  literally  rich!  — 
not  merely  ahove  poverty,  hut  high  in  affluence !  " 

Glendower  looked  incredulously  at  the  speaker,  who 
continued,  — 

^  The  scheme  has  danger, —  that  you  can  dare  ! " 

Glendower  was  still  silent;,  hut  his  set  and  stem 
countenance  was  sufficient  reply.  "Some  sacrifice  of 
your  pride,''  continued  Grauford,  —  "  that  also  you  can 
hear  ? ''  and  the  tempter  almost  grinned  with  pleasure  as 
he  asked  the  question. 

**  He  who  is  poor,"  said  Glendower,  speaking  at  last, 
"  has  a  right  to  pride.  He  who  starves  has  it  too ;  hut 
he  who  sees  those  whom  he  loves  famish,  and  cannot  aid, 
has  it  not !  " 

**  Come  home  with  me,  then,"  said  Grauford;  "you 
seem  faint  and  weak:  nature  craves  food;  come  and 
partake  of  mine,  —  we  will  then  talk  over  this  schemOt 
and  arrange  its  completion." 

**  I  cannot,"  answered  Glendower,  quietly. 

«  And  why  ?  " 

**  Because  they  starve  at  home  I  " 

**  Heavens !  "  said  Grauford,  affected  for  a  moment  into 
sincerity,  — "  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  husiness  should 
have  led  me  here ;  hut,  meanwhile,  you  will  not  refuse 
this  trifle,  —  as  a  loan  merely.  By-and-hy  our  scheme 
will  make  you  so  rich  that  I  must  he  the  borrower." 

Glendower  did  hesitate  for  a  moment,  —  he  did  swal- 
low a  bitter  rising  of  the  heart;  but  he  thought  of  those 
at  home,  and  the  struggle  was  over. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  he,  —  "I  thank  you  for  their 
sake :  the  time  may  come,"  —  and  the  proud  gentleman 
stopped  short,  for  his  desolate  fortunes  rose  before  him, 
and  forbade  all  hope  of  the  future. 
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"  T«8 !  "  cried  Graviford,  "  the  time  may  come  when 
you  will  lepay  me  this  money  a  hundredfold.  But 
where  do  you  liye  f  You  aie  silent.  Well ,  you  will  not 
inform  me, —  I  understand  you.  Meet  me,  then,  here,  on 
this  very  spot,  three  nights  hence,  —  you  will  not  fail  I " 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Glendower;  and  pressing  Crauford's 
hand  with  a  generous  and  grateful  warmth,  which  might 
have  softened  a  heartless  obdurate,  he  turned  away. 

Folding  his  arms  while  a  bitter  yet  joyous  expression 
crossed  his  countenance,  Grauford  stood  still,  gazing 
upcm  the  retreating  form  of  the  noble  and  unfortunate 
man  whom  he  had  marked  iq/  destouction, 

^  Now,"  said  he,  ''  this  virtue  is  a  fine  thing,  a  very 
fine  thing  to  talk  so  loftily  about.  A  little  craving 
of  the  gastric  juices,  a  little  pinching  of  this  vile  body, 
as  your  philosophers  and  saints  call  our  better  part,  and, 
lo !  virtue  oozes  out  like  water  through  a  leaky  vessel, 
•—and  the  vessel  sinks!  No,  no;  virtue  is  a  weak  game, 
and  a  poor  game,  and  a  losing  game.  Why,  there  is 
that  man,  the  very  pink  of  integrity  and  rectitude,  he 
is  now  only  wanting  temptation  to  fall,  —  and  he  toill 
fall,  in  a  fine  phrase,  too,  I  '11  be  sworn  I  And  then, 
having  once  fallen,  there  will  be  no  medium,  —  he  will 
become  utterly  corrupt;  while  J,  honest  Dick  Grauford, 
doing  as  other  wise  men  do,  cheat  a  trick  or  two,  in 
playing  with  fortune,  without  being  a  whit  the  worse 
for  it.  Do  I  not  subscribe  to  charities;  am  I  not  con- 
stant at  church,  ay,  and  meeting  to  boot;  kind  to  my 
servants,  obliging  to  my  friends,  loyal  to  my  king) 
'Qad,  if  I  were  less  loving  to  myself,  I  should  have  been 
far  less  useful  to  my  country !  And  now,  now,  let  me 
see  what  has  brought  me  to  these  filthy  suburbs  I  Ah, 
Madam  H— ^.  Woman,  incomparable  woman  I  On, 
Richard  Grauford,  thou  hast  made  a  good  night's  Work 
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of  it  hitherto !  —  business  seasons  pleasme !  "  and  the 
villain  upon  system  moved  away. 

Glendower  hastened  to  his  home;  it  was  miseiably 
changed,  even  from  the  humble  abode  in  which  we 
last  saw  him.  The  unfortunate  pair  had  chosen  their 
present  residence  from  a  melancholy  refinement  in  lux- 
ury ;  they  had  chosen  it  because  none  else  shared  it  with 
them,  and  their  famine  and  pride  and  struggles  and 
despair  were  without  witness  or  pity. 

With  a  heavy  step  Olendower  entered  the  chamber 
where  his  wife  sat.  When  at  a  distance  he  had  heard  a 
fi&int  moan,  but  as  he  had  approached,  it  ceased;  for  she, 
from  whom  it  came,  knew  his  step,  and  hushed  ker  grief 
and  pain,  that  they  might  not  add  to  his  own.  The 
peevishness,  the  querulous  and  stinging  irritations  of 
want,  came  not  to  that  affectionate  and  kindly  heart; 
nor  could  all  those  biting  and  bitter  evils  of  fate,  which 
turn  the  love  that  is  bom  of  luxury  into  rancour  and 
gall,  scathe  the  beautiful  and  holy  passion  which  had 
knit  into  one  those  two  unearthly  natures.  They  rather 
clung  the  closer  to  each  other,  as  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  spoke  in  tempest  or  in  gloom  around  them, 
and  coined  their  sorrows  into  endearment,  and  their 
looks  into  smilte,  and  strove  each  from  the  depth  of 
despair,  to  pluck  hope  and  comfort  for  the  other. 

This,  it  is  true,  was  more  striking  and  consfcant  in 
her  than  in  Glendower;  for  in  love,  man,  be  he  ever  so 
generous,  is  always  outdone.  Yet  even  when  in  moments 
of  extreme  passion  and  conflict,  the  strife  broke  from 
his  breast  into  words,  never  once  was  his  discontent 
vented  upon  her,  nor  his  reproaches  lavished  om  any  but 
fortune  or  himself,  nor  his  murmurs  mingled  with  a 
single  breath  wounding  to  her  tenderness,  or  detracting 
from  his  love.  ' 
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He  threw  open  the  door;  the  wretched  light  cast  its 
sickly  beams  over  the  squalid  walls,  foul  witiii  green 
damps,  and  the  miserable  yet  clean  bed|  and  ihe  fireless 
hearth,  and  the  empty  board,  and  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
wife,  as  she  rose  and  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck',  and 
murmured  out  her  joy  and  welcome.  **  There,"  said  he, 
as  he  extricated  himself  from  her,  and  flung  the  money 
upon  the  table,  —  "there,  love,  pine  no  more,  feed 
yourself  and  our  daughter,  and  then  let  us  sleep  and  be 
happy  in  our  dreams." 

A  writer,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  present  day, 
has  told  the  narrator  of  this  history,  that  no  interest  of 
a  high  nature  can  be  given  to  extreme  poverty.  I  know 
not  if  this  be  true;  yet  if  I  mistake  not  our  human 
feelings,  there  is  nothing  so  exalted  or  so  divine  as  a 
great  and  brave  spirit  working  out  its  end  through  every 
earthly  obstacle  and  evil,  —  watching  through  the  utter 
darkness,  and  steadily  defying  the  phantoms  which 
crowd  around  it;  wrestling  with  the  mighty  allure- 
ments, and  rejecting  the  fearful  voices  of  that  want 
which  i»  the  deadliest  and  surest  of  human  tempters; 
nursing  through  all  calamity  the  love  of  species,  and 
the  warmer  and  closer  affections  of  private  ties ;  sacri- 
ficing no  duty,  resisting  all  sin;  and,  amidst  every 
horror  and  every  humiliation,  feeding  the  still  and 
bright  light  of  that  genius,  which,  like  the  lamp  of  the 
fabulist,  though  it  may  waste  itself  for  years  amidst  the 
depths  of  solitude,  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  shall  live 
and  bum  immortal  and  undimmed,  when  all  arpund  it  is 
rottenness  and  decay  I 

And  yet  I  confess  that  it  is  a  painful  and  bitter  task 
to  record  the  humiliations,  the  wearing,  petty,  stinging 
humiliations  of  poverty:  to  count  the  drops  as  they 
slowly  fall,  one  by  one,  upon  the  fretted  and  indignant 
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heart;  to  particularize,  with  the  scruptdous  and  nice 
hand  of  indifference,  the  fractional  and  divided  move- 
ments in  the  dial -plate  of  misery ;  to  hehold  the  refine- 
ment of  hirth,  the  masculine  pride  of  blood,  the  digni- 
ties of  intellect,  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  the  delicacy 
and  graces  of  womanhood,  —  all  that  ennoble  and  soften 
the  stony  mass  of  commonplaces  which  is  our  life,  frit- 
tered into  atoms,  trampled  into  the  dust  and  mire  of  the 
meanest  thoroughfares  of  distress;  life  and  soul,  the 
energies  and  aims  of  man,  ground  into  one  prostrating 
want,  cramped  into  one  levelling  sympathy  with  the 
dregs  and  refuse  of  his  kind,  blistered  into  a  single 
galling  and  festering  sore.  This  is,  I  own,  a  painful  and 
a  bitter  task;  but  it  hath  its  redemption,  —  a  pride  even 
in  debasement,  a  pleasure  even  in  woe ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore that,  while  I  have  abridged,  I  have  not  shunned  it. 
There  are  some  whom  the  lightning  of  fortune  blasts, 
only  to  render  holy.  Amidst  all  that  humbles  and 
scathes,  amidst  all  that  shatters  from  their  life  its 
verdure,  smites  to  the  dust  the  pomp  and  summit  of 
their  pride,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  existence  writeth  a 
sudden  and  ''  strange  defeature,"  thsystaxid  erect,  riven, 
not  uprooted,  —  a  monument  less  of  pity  than  of  awe! 
There  are  some  who  pass  through  the  Lazar-house  of 
misery  with  a  step  more  august  than  a  Caesar's  in  his 
hall.  The  very  things  which,  seen  alone,  are  despicable 
and  vile,  associated  with  them,  become  almost  venerable 
and  divine;  and<-one  ray,  however  dim  and  feeble,  of 
that  intense  holiness  which,  in  the  infant  God,  shed 
majesty  over  the  manger  and  the  straw,  not  denied  to 
those  who,  in  the  depth  of  affliction,  cherish  His  patient 
image,  flings  over  the  meanest  localities  of  earth  an. 
emanation  from  the  glory  of  Heaven  I 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Letters  from  direra  hands,  which  will  abeolT» 
Onrselves  from  long  nnmtion. 

Tanner  of  Tybum, 

On'E  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  Talbot's  death, 
Clarence  was  sitting  alone,  thoughtful  and  melancholy, 
when  the  three  following  letters  were  put  into  his 
hand: — 

LETTBR  FROM  THB  DUKS  OF  HAYBRFIELD. 

Let  me,  mj  dear  Linden,  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  accession  of  fortune  :  five  thousand  a  year,  Scars- 
dale,  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Funds,  are  very  pretty 
foes  to  starvation  !  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  had  but  shot 
that  frosty  Caucasus  of  humanity,  that  pillar  of  the  state,  made 
not  to  bend,  that — but  you  know  already  whom  I  mean,  and 
so  I  will  spare  you  more  of  my  lamentable  metaphors :  had 
you  shot  Lord  Borodaile,  your  happiness  would  now  be  com- 
plete !  Everybody  talks  of  your  luck.  La  Meronville  tending 
on  you  with  her  white  hands,  the  prettiest  hands  in  the  world, 
—  who  would  not  be  wounded,  even  by  Lord  Borodaile,  for 
such  a  nurse  7  And  then  Talbot's  —  yet,  I  will  not  speak  of 
thaty  for  you  are  very  unlike  the  present  generation ;  and  who 
knows  but  you  may  have  some  gratitude,  some  affection,  some 
natural  feeling  in  you.  1  had  once  ;  but  that  was  before  I 
went  to  France,  —  those  Parisians,  with  their  fine  sentiments 
and  witty  philosophy,  play  the  devil  with  one's  good,  old- 
fashioned  feelings.  So  Lord  Aspeden  is  to  have  an  Italian 
ministry.  By  the  by,  shall  you  go  with  him,  or  will  you  not 
rather  stay  at  home,  and  enjoy  your  new  fortunes:  hunt,  race» 
dine  out|  dance,  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  short, 
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do  all  that  an  Englishman  and  a  gentleman  should  do  1  Oma- 
mento  e  epUndor  del  Hcd  noitro.  Write  me  a  line  whenerer 
you  have  nothing  better  to  do ;  and  believe  me,  most  truly 
yours, 

Haverfisld. 

Will  you  sell  your  black  mare,  or  will  you  buy  my  brown 
one  ?  Utrum  horum  moms  aocvpe,  the  only  piece  of  Latin  I 
remember. 

LBTTBB  FROM  LORD  ABPEDEN. 

Mt  dbar  Likdbn,  —  Suflfer  me  to  enter  most  fully  into  your, 
feeling.  Death,  my  friend,  is  common  to  all ;  we  must  sub-, 
mit  to  its  dispensations.  I  heaixl  accidentally  of  the  great 
fortune  left  you  by  Mr.  Talbot  (your  father,  1  suppose  I  may 
venture  to  call  hira).  Indeed,  though  there  is  a  silly  preju- 
dice against  illegitimacy,  yet,  as  our  immortal  bard  says. 

Wherefore  base  ? 
When  thy  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
Thy  mind  as  generous  and  thy  shape  as  true 
As  honest  madam's  issue ! 

For  my  part,  my  dear  Linden,  I  say  on  your  behalf,  that  it  Is 
very  likely  that  you  are  a  natural  son,  for  such  are  always  the 
luckiest  and  the  best 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  honor  his  Majesty  has  con- 
ferred on  me,  in  appointing  to  my  administration  the  city  of 
.    As  the  choice  of  a  secretary  has  been  left  to  me,  I  need 
not  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  keep  my  promise  to  you. 

Indeed,  as  I  told  Lord yesterday  morning,  I  do  not  know 

anywhere  a  young  man  who  has  more  talent,  or  who  plays 
better  on  the  flute.  —  Adieu,  my  dear  young  friend  ;  and  be- 
lieve me,  very  truly  yours, 

Abfsdxn. 

LETTER  FROM  MADAME  DE  LA  MEROKTILLB. 

(Translated.) 

Yon  have  done  me  wrong,  — great  wrong*  I  loved  youi  I 
waited  on  you,  tended  you,  nursed  you,  gave  all  up  for  you; 
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and  yoQ  fonook  me,  —  forsook  me  wifchont  a  woid.  Trae, 
that  yoa  have  been  engaged  in  a  melancholy  duty,  but,  at  least, 
70a  had  time  to  write  a  line,  to  cast  a  tbooght^  to  one  who 
had  shown  for  yon  the  love  that  I  have  done.  But  we  wiU 
pass  over  all  this ;  I  will  not  reproach  you,  — it  is  beneath 
me.  The  vicious  upbraid,  —  the  virtuous  forgive  I  I  have,  for 
several  days,  left  your  house.  I  should  never  have  come  to  it, 
had  you  not  been  wounded,  and,  as  I  fondly  imagined,  for  my 
sake.  Return  when  you  will,  I  shall  no  longer  be  there  to 
persecute  and  torment  you. 

Pardon  this  letter.  I  have  said -too  much  for  myself, —  a 
hundred  times  too  much  to  you ;  but  I  shall  not  sin  again. 
This  intrusion  is  my  last. 

Cecilb  db  la  Mebonvillb. 

Theae  letters  will,  probaUy,  suffice  to  clear  up  that 
part  of  Clarence's  history  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
touched  upon;  they  will  show  that  Talbot's  will  (after 
several  legacies  to  his  old  servants,  his  nearest  connec- 
tions, and  two  charitable  institutions  which  he  bad 
founded  and  for  some  years  supported)  had  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Clarence.  The  words  in 
which  the  bequest  was  made  were  kind  and  somewhat 
remarkable:  ''To  my  relation  and  friend,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Clarence  Linden,  to  whom  I  am 
bound  alike  by  blood  and  affection,"  etc.  These  ex- 
pressions, joined  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bequest,  the 
apparently  unaccountable  attachment  of  the  old  man  to 
his  heir,  and  the  mystery  which  wrapped  the  origin  of 
the  latter,  all  concurred  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion,  easily 
received,  and  soon  universally  accredited,  that  Clarence 
was  fr  natural  son  of  the  deceased ;  and  so  strong  in  Eng- 
land is  the  aristocratic  aversion  to  an  unknown  lineage, 
that  this  belief,  unflattering  as  it  was,  procured  for 
Linden  a  much  higher  consideration  on  the  score  of 
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birth  than  he  might  otherwise  have  ezgoyed.  Further- 
more  will  the  above  correspondence  testify  the  general 
Selat  of  Madame  la  Meronville's  attachment,  and  the 
construction  naturally  put  upon  it.  Nor  do  we  see 
much  left  for  us  to  explain,  with  regard  to  the  French- 
woman herself,  which  cannot  equally  well  be  gleaned, 
by  any  judicious  and  intelligent  reader,  from  the  epistle 
last  honored  by  his  perusal.  Clarence's  sense  of  gal- 
lantry did,  indeed,  smite  him  severely  for  his  negligence 
and  ill  requital  to  one  who,  whatever  her  faults  or  fol- 
lies, had  at  least  done  nothing  with  which  he  had  a 
.right  to  reproach  her.  It  must,  however,  be  considered, 
in  his  defence,  that  the  fatal  event  which  had  so  lately 
occurred,  the  relapse  which  Clarence  had  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  the  melancholy  confusion  and  bustle 
in  which  the  last  week  or  ten  days  had  been  passed,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  banish  her  from  his  remembrance. 
Still  she  was  a  woman,  and  had  loved,  or  seemed  to 
love;  and  Clarence,  as  he  wrote  to  her  a  long,  kind, 
and  almost  brotherly  letter,  in  return  for  her  own,  felt 
that,  in  giving  pain  to  another,  one  often  suffers  almost 
as  much  for  avoiding  as  for  committing  a  sin. 

We  have  said  his  letter  was  kind,  —  it  was  also  frank, 
and  yet  prudent.  In  it  he  said  that  he  had  long  loved 
another,  which  love  alone  could  have  rendered  him  in- 
sensible CO  her  attachment;  that  he,  nevertheless,  should 
always  recall  her  memory  with  equal  interest  and  ad- 
miration; and  then,  with  a  tact  of  flattery  whieh  the 
nature  of  the  correspondence  and  the  sex  of  the  person 
addressed  rendered  excusable,  he  endeavored,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  to  soothe  and  please  the  vanity  which  the 
candor  of  his  avowal  was  calculated  to  wound. 

When  he  had  finished  this  letter,  he  despatched  an- 
other to  Lord  Aspeden,  claiming  a  reprieve  of  some  days 
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before  he  answered  the  proposal  of  the  diplomatist. 
After  these  epistolary  efforts,  he  summoned  his  valet, 
and  told  him,  apparently  in  a  careless  tone,  to  find  out 
if  Lady  Westborough  was  still  in  town.  Then,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  couch,  he  wrestled  with  the  grief  and 
melancholy  which  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  more  than 
a  father,  might  well  cause  in  a  mind  less  susceptible 
than  his,  and  counted  the  dull  hours  crawl  onward  till 
his  servant  returned.  **  Lady  Westborough  and  all  the 
family  had  been  gone  a  week  to  their  seat  in .  " 

**  Well,"  thought  Clarence,  **  had  he  been  alive,  I 
could  have  intrusted  my  cause  to  a  mediator;  as  it  is,  I 
will  plead,  or  rather  assert  it,  myself.  — Harrison,"  said 
he,  aloud,  "  see  that  my  black  mare  is  ready  by  sunrise 
to-morrow;  I  shall  leave  town  for  some  days." 

"Not  in  your  present  state  of  health,  sir,  surely f" 
said  Harrison,  with  the  license  of  one  who  had  been  a 
nurse. 

"  My  health  requires  it,  —  no  more  words,  my  good 
Harrison:  see  that  I  am  obeyed."  And  Harrison, 
shaking  his  head  doubtfully,  left  the  room. 

"  Bich,  independent,  free  to  aspire  to  the  heights 
which  in  England  are  only  accessible  to  those  who  join 
wealth  to  ambition,  I  have  at  least,"  said  Clarence, 
proudly,  "  no  unworthy  pretensions  even  to  the  hand  of 
Lady  Flora  Ardenne.  If  she  can  love  me  for  myself, 
if  she  can  trust  to  my  honor,  rely  on.  my  love,  feel  proud 
in  my  pride,  and  aspiring  in  my  ambition,  then,  indeed, 
this  wealth  will  be  welcome  to  me,  and  the  disguised 
name,  which  has  cost  me  so  many  mortifications,  become 
grateful,  since  she  will  not  disdain  to  share  it." 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

A  little  dmid  wight, 
Of  withered  aspect ;  bat  his  eye  was  keen 
With  sweetness  mixed,  —  in  rosset  brmon  bedight. 

THOMBON'a  Cattle  of  Inddam. 

Thns  holding  high  dlsoonne,  thej  came  to  whera 
The  cQised  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade. 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare. 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said. 

Ibid. 

It  was  a  fine,  joyous  summer  morning  when  Clarence 
■set  out,  alone,  and  on  horseback,  upon  his  enterprise  of 
love  and  adventuie.  If  there  be  anything  on  earth  more 
reviving  and  inspiriting  than  another,  it  is,  to  my  taste, 
a  bright  day,  a  free  horse,  a  journey  of  excitemeht  before 
one,  and  loneliness!  Rousseau  —  in  his  own  way,  a 
great,  though  rather  a  morbid  epicure  of  this  world's 
enjoyments  —  talks  with  rapture  of  his  pedestrian  ram- 
bles, when  in  his  first  youth.  But  what  are  your  foot- 
ploddings  to  the  joy  which  lifts  you  into  the  air  with 
the  bound  of  your  mettled  steed  f 

But  there  are  times  when  an  iron  and  stem  sadness 
locks,  as  it  were,  within  itself  our  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  green  freshness 
of  the  summer  morning,  and  the  glad  motion  of  the  eager 
horse,  brought  neither  relief  nor  change  to  the  musings 
of  the  young  adventurer. 

He  rode  on  for  several  miles  without  noticing  any- 
thing on  his  road,  and  only  now  and  then  testifying  the 
nature  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  consciousness  of  solitude 
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by  brief  and  abrupt  exclamations  and  aentenoes,  wbich 
proclaimed  the  melancholy  yet  exciting  subjects  of  his 
meditations.     During  the  heat  of  the  noon,  he  rested 

at  a  small  public-house  about miles  from  town ;  and 

resolving  to  take  his  horse  at  least  ten  miles  further  be- 
fore his  day's  journey  ceased,  he  remounted  towards  the 
evening,  and  slowly  remimed  his  way. 

He  was  now  entering  the  same  county  in  which  he 
first  made  his  appearance  in  this  history.  Although 
several  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  the  memorable 
night  with  the  gypsies  had  been  passed,  his  thoughts 
leverted  to  its  remembrance,  and  he  sighed  as  he  recalled 
the  ardent  hopes  which  then  fed  and  animated  his  heart. 
While  thus  musing,  he  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  behind 
him,  and  presently  came  by  a  sober-looking  man,  on  a 
rough,  strong  pony,  laden  (besides  its  master's  weight), 
with  saddle-bags  of  uncommon  size,  and  to  aU  appear- 
ance substantially  and  artfully  filled. 

Clarence  looked,  and  after  a  second  Purvey,  recog* 
nized  the  person  of  his  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Morris 
Brown. 

Not  equally  reminiscent  was  the  worshipful  itinerant, 
who,  in  the  giBat  variety  of  forms  and  faces  which  it  was 
his  professional  lot  to  encounter,  could  not  be  expected 
to  preserve  a  very  nice  or  distinguishing  recollection  of 
each. 

"Your  seryant,  sir,  your  servant," eaid  Mr.  Brown, 
as  he  rode  his  pony  alongside  of  our  traveller.  "  Are 
you  going  as  far  as  W this  evening  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  yet,"  answered  Clarence;  "  the  length 
of  my  ride  depends  upon  my  horse  rather  than  myself. " 

**  Oh,  well,  very  Well,"  said  Mr.  Brown ;  **  but  you  will 
allow  me,  perhaps,  sir,  the  honor  of  riding  with  you  aa 
far  as  you  go." 
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*'  Tou  give  me  much  gratification  by  your  pioposaly 
Mr.  Brown!  **  said  Clarence. 

The  broker  looked  in  surprise  at  his  companion.  **  So 
you  know  me,  sir? " 

*  I  do/'  replied  Clarence.  ''  I  am  surprised  that  you 
have  forgotten  me/" 

Slowly  Mr.  Brown  gazed,  till  at  last  his  memory 
began  to  give  itself  the  rousing  shake.  **  God  bless  me, 
sir,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons:  I  now  remember 
you  perfectly,  —  Mr.  Linden,  the  nephew  of  my  old 
patroness,  Mrs.  Minden.  Dear,  dear,  how  could  I  be  so 
forgetful!  I  hope,  by  the  by,  sir,  that  the  shirts  wore 
well.  I  am  thinking  you  will  want  some  more.  I  have 
some  capital  cambric  of  curiously  fine  quality  and  tex- 
ture, from  the  wardrobe  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove.'' 

"What,  Lady  Waddilove  still!"  cried  Clarence. 
^  Why,  my  good  friend,  you  will  offer  next  to  furnish 
me  with  pantaloons  from  her  ladyship's  wardrobe." 

"  Why,  really,  sir,  I  see  you  preserve  your  fine  spirits; 
but  I  do  think  I  have  one  or  two  pair  of  plum-colored 
velvet  inexpressibles,  that  passed  into  my  possession 
when  her  ladyship's  husband  died,  which  might,  per- 
haps, with  a  leetle  alteration,  fit  you,  and  at  all  events, 
would  be  a  very  elegant  present  from  a  gentleman  to  his 
valet." 

"Well,  Mr.  Brown,  whenever  I  or  my  valet  wear 
plum*colored  velvet  breeches,  I  will  certainly  purchase 
those  in  your  possession;  but,  to  change  the  suliject,  can 
you  inform  me  what  have  become  of  my  old  host  and 
hostess,  the  Copperases,  of  Copperas  Bower  f " 

"Oh,  sir,  they  are  the  same  as  ever,  —  nice  genteel 
people  they  are  too.  Master  Adolphus  has  grown  into 
a  fine  young  gentleman,  very  nearly  as  tall  as  you  and 
I  are.     His  worthy  father  preserves  his  jovial  vein. 
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and  is  very  meny  whenever  I  call  there.  Indeed,  it 
was  but  last  week  that  he  made  an  admirable  witti- 
dem.  '  Bob/  said  he  (Tom»  —  you  remember  Tom,  or 
De  Warens,  as  Mrs.  Copperas  was  pleased  to  call  him, 
—  Tom  is  g(Mxe),  — '  Bob,  have  you  stopped  the  coach? ' 
'Yes,  sir/  said  Bob.  ^  And  what  coach  is  itf '  asked 
Mr.  Copperas.  *  It  be  the  Swallow,  sir,'  said  the  boy. 
•The  Swallow!  oh,  very  well,'  cried  Mr.  Copperas; 
*  then,  now,  having  swallowed  in  the  roll,  I  will  e'en 
roll  in  the  Swallow!'  —  Ha!  ha!  ha!  sir,  very  face* 
tiouB,  was  it  notf 

"Very,  indeed,"  said  Clarence;  **  and  so  Mr.  de 
Warens  has  gone:  how  came  that?" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see  the  boy  was  always  of  a  gay  turn^ 
and  he  took  to  frisking  it,  as  he  called  it,  of  a  night, 
and  so  he  was  taken  up  for  thrashing  a  watchman,  and 
appeared  before  Sir  John,  the  magistrate,  the  next 
morning." 

"Caractacus  before  Csasar!"  observed  Linden;  ''and 
what  said  Csesar  ?  ** 

*  Sir!  "  said  Mr.  Brown. 

"  I  mean,  what  said  Sir  John  t  ^ 

"Oh!  he  asked  him  his  name,  and  Tom,  whose  head 
Mrs.  Copperas  (poor  good  woman!)  had  crammed  with 
pride  enough  for  fifty  foot-boys,  replied  *  De  Warens,' 
with  all  the  air  of  a  man  of  independence.  '  De  Warens ! ' 
cried  Sir  John,  amazed,  '  we  '11  have  no  De's  here:  take 
him  to  Bridewell! '  —  and  so  Mrs.  Copperas,  being  with- 
out a  foot-boy,  sent  for  me,  and  I  supplied  her  with 
Bob  /  " 

"Out  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove's  wardrobe  toot " 
said  Clarence. 

"Ha,  ha!  that's  well,  very  well,  sir.  No,  not 
exactly,  but  he  was  a  son  of  her  late  ladyship's  coach: 
VOL.  u.  —  3 
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man.  Mr.  Copperas  has  had  two  other  servants  of  the 
name  of  Bob  before,  but  this  is  the  biggest  of  all,  so  he 
humorously  calls  him  '  Triple  Bob  Major  1 '  Tou  ob- 
serve  that  road  to  the  right,  sir,  —  it  leads  to  the  man- 
sion of  an  old  customer  of  mine,  Greneral  Cornelius 
St.  Leger ;  many  a  good  bargain  have  I  sold  to  his  sister. 
Heaven  rest  her  I  —  when  she  died,  I  lost  a  good  friend, 
though  she  was  a  little  hot  or  so,  to  be  sure.  But  she 
had  a  relation,  a  young  lady:  such  a  lovely,  noble-look- 
ing creature,  —  it  did  one's  heart,  'ay,  and  one's  eyes 
also,  good  to  look  at  her;  and  she's  gone  too,  —  well, 
well,  one  loses  one's  customers  sadly;  it  makes  me  feel 
old  and  comfortless  to  think  of  it.  Kow,  yonder,  as  fat 
as  you  can  see  among  those  distant  woods,  lived  another 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  offered  to  make  some  very 
valuable  presents  upon  his  marriage  with  the  young  lady 
I  spoke  of  just  now,  but,  poor  gentleman,  he  had  not 
time  to  accept^  them ;  he  lost  his  property  by  a  lawsuit, 
a  few  months  after  he  was  married,  and  a  very  different 
person  now  has  Mordaunt  Court." 

"Mordaimt  Court!"  cried  Clarence;  "do  you  mean 
to  say  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  lost  that  property  t " 

"  Why,  sir,  one  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  lost  it,  and  another 
has  gained  it;  but  the  real  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  not  an 
acre  in  this  county,  or  elsewhere,  I  fear,  poor  gentle* 
man.  He  is  universally  regretted ;  for  he  was  very  good 
and  very  generous,  though  they  say  he  was  also  mighty 
proud  and  reserved;  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  perceived 
it.  If  one  is  not  proud  one's  self,  Mr.  Linden,  one  is 
very  little  apt  to  be  hurt  by  pride  in  other  people." 

**  And  where  is  Mr.  Algernon  Mordaunt  I "  asked 
Clarence,  as  he  recalled  his  interview  with  that  person, 
and  the  interest  with  which  Algernon  then  inspired 
him. 
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**  That,  sir,  is  more  than  any  of  na  can  say.  He  has 
didappeaFed  altogether.  Some  declare  that  he  has  gone 
abroad,  others  that  he  is  living  in  Wales  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  However,  wherever  he  is,  I  am  sure  that  he 
cannot  be  rich;  for  the  lawsuit  quite  ruined  him,  and 
the  young  lady  he  married  had  not  a  farthing.  '* 

"  Poor  Mordaunt,"  said  Clarence,  musingly. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  the  squire  would  not  be  best  pleased 
if  he  heard  you  pity  him.  I  don't  know  why,  but  he 
certainly  looked,  walked,  and  moved  like  one  whom 
you  felt  it  very  hard  to  pity.  But  I  am  thinking  that 
it  is  a  great  shame  that  the  general  should  not  do  any- 
thing for  Mr.  Mordaunt's  wife,  for  she  was  his  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  I  am  sure  he  had  no  cause  to  be 
angry  at  her  marrying  a  gentleman  of  such  old  family  as 
Mr.  Mordaunt.  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  birth,  sir,  -— 
I  learned  that  from  the  late  Lady  W.  *  Brown,'  she 
said,  and  I  shall  never  forget  her  ladyship's  air  when 
she  did  say  it,  — '  Brown,  respect  your  superiors,  and 
never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans  and 
atheists! '  " 

"  And  why,"  said  Clarence,  who  was  much  interested 
in  Mordaunt's  fate,  *'did  General  St.  Leger  withhold 
his  consent  t " 

^  That  we  don't  exactly  know,  sir;  but  some  say  that 
Mr.  Mordaunt  was  very  high  and  proud  with  the  general, 
and  the  general  was  to  the  full  as  fond  of  his  purse  as 
Mr.  Mordaunt  could  be  of  his  pedigree,  —  and  so,  I 
suppose,  one  pride  clashed  against  the  other,  and  made 
a  quarrel  between  them." 

"Would  not  the  generali  then,  relent  after  the 
marriage  t " 

"Oh!  no,  sir,  — for  it  was  a  runaway  affair.  Miss 
Diana  St.  Leger,  his  sister,  was  as  hot  as  ginger  upon 
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it,  and  fretted  and  worried  the  poor  general  - —  who  was 
never  of  the  mildest  —  about  the  match,  till  at  last  he 
forbade  the  poor  young  lady's  very  name  to  be  mMitioned. 
And  when  Miss  Diana  died  about  two  years  ago,  he 
suddenly  introduced  a  tawny  sort  of  cretur  whom  they 
call  a  mulatto  or  creole,  or  some  such  thing,  into  the 
house ;  and  it  seems  that  he  has  had  several  children  by 
her,  whom  he  never  durst  own  during  Miss  Diana's 
life,  but  whom  he  now  declares  to  be  his  heirs.  Well, 
they  rule  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  suck  him  as 
dry  as  an  orange.  They  are  a  bad,  griping  set,  all  of 
them;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  don't  say  so  from  any  selfish 
feeling,  Mr.  Linden,  though  they  have  forbid  me  the 
house,  and  called  me,  to  my  very  face,  an  old  cheating 
Jew.  Think  of  that^  sir! — I  whom  the  late  Lady 
W.,  in  her  exceeding  friendship,  used  to  call '  honest 
Brown,'  —  I  whom  your  worthy  —  " 

"And  who,"  uncourteously  interrupted  Glaienoe, 
"has  Mordaunt  Court  nowt" 

"Why,  a  distant  relation  of  the  last  squire's,  an 
elderly  gojitleman  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Vavasour 
Mordaunt.  I  am  going  there  to-^morrow  morning,  for 
I  still  keep  up  a  connection  with  the  family.  Indeed, 
the  old  gentleman  bought  a  lovely  little  ape  of  me, 
which  I  did  intend  as  a  present  to  the  late  (as  I  may 
call  him)  Mr.  Mordaunt;  so,  though  I  will  not  say  I 
exactly  like  him,  —  he  is  a  hard  hand  at  a  bargain,  —  yet 
at  least  I  will  not  deny  him  his  due." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?  What  character  does  ho 
bear  ] "  asked  Clarence. 

"  I  really  find  it  hard  to  answer  that  question,"  said 
the  gossiping  Mr.  Brown.  "  In  great  things  he  is  very 
lavish  and  ostentatious,  but  in  small  things  he  is  very 
penurious  and  saving,  and  miser-like,  —  and  all  for  one 
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•ODy  who  is  deformed  and  very  sickly.  He  seems  to 
doat  on  that  boy ',  and  now  I  haye  got  two  or  three  little 
presents  in  these  bags  for  Mr.  Henry.  Heaven  forgive 
me,  but  when  I  look  at  the  poor  creature,  with  his  face 
all  drawn  up,  and  his  sour,  ill-tempered  voice,  and  his 
limbs  crippled,  I  almost  think  it  would  be  better  if  he 
were  in  his  grave,  and  the  rightful  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who 
would  then  be  the  next  of  kin,  in  his  place." 

"  So  then,  there  is  only  this  unhappy  cripple  between 
Mr.  Moidannt  and  the  property  ? "  said  Glazenoe. 

**  Exactly  so,  sir.     But  will  you  let  me  ask  where  you 

shall  put  up  at  W 1    I  will  wait  upon  you,  if  you. 

will  give  me  leave,  with  some  very  curious  and  valuable 
articles »  highly  desirable  either  for  yourself,  or  for  little 
presents  to  your  friends. " 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  shall  make  no  stay 

at  W ,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  town  next 

week.     Favor  me,  meanwhile,  by  accepting  this  trifle." 

''Nay,  nay,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  pocketing  the 
money;  "I  really  cannot  accept  this:  anything  in  the 
way  of  exchange,—* a  ring,  or  a  seal,  or  — " 

''No,  no,  not  at  present,"  said  Clarence;  "the  night 
is  coming  on,  and  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way. 
Good^by,  Mr.  Brown ; "  and  Clarence  trotted  off;  but  he 
had  scarce  got  sixty  yards  before  he  heard  the  itinenint 
merchant  cry  out,  "  Mr.  Linden,  Mr.  Linden  1 "  and, 
looking  back,  he  beheld  the  honest  Brown  putting  his 
shaggy  pony  at  full  speed,  in  order  to  overtake  him,  so 
he  pulled  up. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  what  do  you  wantt " 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  you  gave  me  no  exact  answer 
about  the  plum-colored  velvet  inexpressibles,"  said  Mr 
Brown. 
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CHAPTEE  LIL 

Are  we  contemned  I  —  The  Double  Marriage. 

It  was  dusk  when  Clarenoe  arrived  at  the  very  same 
inn  at  which,  more  than  five  yeaxs  ago,  he  had  assumed 
his  present  name.  As  he  recalled  the  note  addressed  to 
him,  and  the  sum  (his  whole  fortune)  which  it  contained, 
he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  change  his  lot  had  since 
then  undergone ;  but  the  smile  soon  withered  when  he 
thought  of  the  kind  and  paternal  hand  from  which  that 
change  had  proceeded,  and  knew  that  his  gratitude  was 
no  longer  availing,  and  that  that  hand,  in  pouring  its 
last  favors  upon  him,  had  become  cold.  He  was  ushered 
into  No.  Four,  and  left  to  his  meditations  till  bed-time. 
The  next  day  he  recommenced  his  journey.  West- 
borough  Park  was,  though  in  another  county,  within  a 
short  ride  of  W ;  but  as  he  approached  it,  the  char- 
acter of  the  scenery  became  essentially  changed.  Bare, 
bold,  and  meagre,  the  features  of  the  country  bore  some- 
what of  a  Scottish  characteif.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
road  was  a  precipitous  and  perilous  descent,  and  some 
workmen  were  placing  posts  along  a  path  for  foot- 
passengers  on  that  side  nearest  the  carriage-road,  prob- 
ably with  a  view  to  preserve  unwary  coachmen  or  eques- 
trians from  the  dangerous  vicinity  to  the  descent,  which 
a  dark  night  might  cause  them  to  incur.  As  Clarence 
looked  idly  on  the  workmen,  and  painfully  on  the 
crumbling  and  fearful  descent  I  have  described,  he  little 
thought  that  that  spot,  would,  a  few  years  after,  become 
the  scene  of  a  catastrophe  affecting  in  the  moat  powerful 
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degree  the  interosts  of  his  future  life.  Our  young  trav- 
eller put  up  his  horse  at  a  small  inn,  bearing  the  West" 
borough  arms,  and  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
park  gates.  Now  that  he  was  so  near  his  mistress,  — 
now  that  less  than  an  hour,  nay,  than  the  fourth  part  of 
an  hour,  might  place  him  before  her,  and  decide  his  fate, 
his  heart,  which  had  hitherto  sustained  him,  grew  faint, 
and  presented  first  fear,  then  anxiety,  and  at  last,  de- 
spondency to  his  imagination  and  forebodings. 

''  At  all  events, "\aid  he,  ^  I  will  see  her  alone  before 
I  will  confer  with  her  artful  and  proud  mother,  or  her 
cipher  of  a  father.  I  will  then  tell  her  all  my  history, 
and  open  to  her  all  my  secrets :  I  will  only  conceal  from 
her  my  present  fortunes,  for  even  if  rumor  should  have 
informed  her  of  them,  it  will  be  easy  to  give  the  report 
no  sanction ;  I  have  a  right  to  that  trial.  When  she  is 
convinced  that,  at  least,  neither  my  birth  nor  character 
can  disgrace  her,  I  shall  see  if  her  love  can  enable  her 
to  overlook  my  supposed  poverty,  and  to  share  my 
uncertain  lot.  If  so,  there  will  be  some  triumph  in 
undeceiving  her  error  and  rewarding  her  generosity; 
if  not,  I  shall  be  saved  from  involving  my  happiness 
with  that  of  one  who  looks  only  to  my  worldly  posses- 
sions. I  owe  it  to  her,  it  is  true,  to  show  her  that  I 
am  no  lowborn  pretender;  but  I  owe  it  also  to  myself  to 
ascertain  if  my  own  individual  qualities  are  silfficient 
to  gain  her  hand. " 

Fraught  with  these  ideas,  which  were  natural  enough  to 
a  man  whose  peculiar  circumstances  were  well  calculated 
to  make  him  feel  rather  soured  and  suspicious,  and 
whose  pride  had  been  severely  wounded  by  the  eontempt 
with  which  his  letter  had  been  treated,  —  Clarence 
walked  into  the  park,  and,  hovering  around  the  house, 
watched  and  waited  that  opportunity  of  addressing  Lady 
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Flora  which  he  trusted  her  hahits  of  walking  would 
afford  him ;  but  hours  rolled  away,  the  evening  set  in« 
and  Lady  Flora  had  not  once  quitted  the  house. 

More  disappointed  and  sick  at  heart  than  he  liked  to 
confess,  Clarence  returned  to  his  inn,  took  his  solitary 
meal,  and,  strolling  once  more  into  the  park,  watched 
beneath  the  windows  till  midnight,  endeavoring  to  guess 
which  were  the  casements  of  her  apartments,  and  feeling 
his  heart  beat  high  at  every  light  which  flashed  forth 
and  disappeared,  and  every  form  which  flitted  across 
the  windows  of  the  great  staircase.  Little  did  Lady 
Flora,  as  she  sat  in  her  room  alone,  and  in  tears  mused 
over  Clarence's  fancied  worthlessness  and  infidelity,  and 
told  her  heart  again  and  again  that  she  loved  no  more, 
—  little  did  she  know  whose  eye  kept  vigils  without,  or 
whose  feet  brushed  away  the  rank  dews  beneath  her 
windows,  or  whose  thoughts,  though  not  altogether 
unmingled  with  reproach,  were  riveted  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  young  and  first  love  upon  her. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Linden  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  pleading  his  suit;  his  altered  form 
and  faded  countenance  would  at  least  have  insured  a  hear- 
ing, and  an  interest  for  his  honest  though  somewhat 
haughty  sincerity;  but  though  that  day  and  the  next 
and  the  next  were  passed  in  the  most  anxious  and  un- 
remitting vigilance,  Clarence  only  once  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Lady  Flora,  and  then  she  was  one  amidst  a  large  party ; 
and  Clarence,  fearful  of  a  premature  and  untimely  dis- 
covery, was  forced  to  retire  into  the  thicknesses  of  the 
park ,  and  lose  the  solitary  reward  of  his  watches  almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  won  it. 

Wearied  and  racked  by  his  suspense,  and  despairing 
of  obtaining  any  favorable  opportunity  for  an  interview, 
without  such  a  request,  Clarence  at  last  resolved  to  write 
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to  Lady  Flora,  entreating  her  assent  to  a  meeting,  in  which 
he  pledged  himself  to  clear  up  all  that  had  hitherto 
seemed  doubtful  in  his  conduct  or  mysterious  in  his 
character.  Though  respectful,  urgent,  and  bearing  the 
impress  of  truth  and  feeling,  the  tone  of  the  letter  was 
certainly  that  of  a  man  who  conceived  he  had  a  right  to 
a  little  resentment  for  the  past,  and  a  little  confidence  for 
the  future.  It  was  what  might  well  be  written  by  one 
who  imagined  his  affection  had  once  been  returned,  but 
would  as  certainly  have  been  deemed  very  presumptuous 
by  a  lady  who  thought  that  the  affection  itself  was  a 
liberty. 

Having  penned  this  epistle,  the  next  care  was  how  to 
convey  it.  After  much  deliberation,  it  was  at  last  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
lodge-keeper,  whom  Lady  Flora  thrice  a  week  personally 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  spelling,  reading,  and 
calligraphy.  With  many  injunctions  to  deliver  the  letter 
only  to  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  teacher,  Clarence 
tru9ted  his  despatches  to  the  little  scholar,  and  with  a 
trembling  frame  and  wistful  eye,  watched  Sasan  take  her 
road,  with  her  green  satchel  and  her  shining  cheeks,  to 
the  great  house. 

One  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours,  passed,  and  the 
messenger  had  not  returned.  Restless  and  impatient, 
Clarence  walked  back  to  his  inn,  and  had  not  been  there 
many  minutes  before  a  servant,  in  the  Westborough 
livery,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  humble  hostelry,  and 
left  the  following  letter  for  his  perusal  and  gratifi- 
cation :  — 

SiRy  —  The  letter  intended  for  my  daughter  has  just  been 
given  to  me  by  Lady  Westborough.  I  know  not  what  gave 
rise  to  the  language,  or  the  very  extraordinary  request  for  a 
clandestine  meeting,  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  address 
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to  Lady  Flora  Aidenne  ;  but  yea  will  allow  me  to  observe, 
that  if  you  intend  to  confer  upon  my  daughter  the  honor  of  a 
matrimonial  proposal,  she  fully  concurs  with  me  and  her 
mother  in  the  negative,  which  I  feel  necessitated  to  put  upon 
your  obliging  offer. 

I  need  not  add  that  all  correspondence  with  my  daughter 
must  close  here.  I  have  the  honor  to  bei  sir,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant, 

WESTBOBQUaH. 
Westborongh  Park. 
To  Clarence  Linden,  Esq. 

Had  Clarence's  blood  been  tamed  to  fire,  bis  veins 
could  not  have  swelled  and  burned  with  a  fiercer  heat 
than  they  did,  as  he  read  the  above  letter,  — a  master- 
piece, perhaps,  in  the  line  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  d — d  civil  "  of  epistolaiy  favors. 

"  Insufferable  arrogance ! ''  he  muttered  within  bis 
teeth ;  "  I  will  live  to  repay  it.  Perfidious,  unfeeling 
woman,  —  what  an  escape  I  have  had  of  her!     Now, 

^  now,  I  am  on  the  world  and  alone,  thank  Heaven.     I 

will   accept  Aspeden's  ofier,  and  leave  this  country; 

\  when  I  return,  it  shall  not  be  as  a  humble  suitor  to 

[  Lady  Flora  Ardenne.     Pisb  I  bow  tbe  name  sickens  me ; 

I  but  come,  I  have  a  fatber, -^at  least  a  nominal  one. 

I  He  is  old  and  weak,  and  may  die  before  I  return.     I 

will  see  him  once  more ;  and  then,  hey  for  Italy !  Oh  ! 
I  am  so  happy,  —  so  happy  at  my  freedom  and  escape. 
What,  ho  I  —  waiter  I  —  my  horse  instantly  1 " 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

iMcr,  —What  has  thy  father  don*  f 

Beal.~  What  hare  Idone! 

Am  I  not  innooent  1 

Tkt  Cmd. 

Thx  twilight  was  darkening  slowly  over  a  room  of  noble 
dimensions  and  costly  fashion.  Although  it  was  the 
height  of  summer,  a  low  fire  burned  in  the  grate;  and 
stretching  his  hands  over  the  feeble  flame,  an  old  man,  of 
about  sixty,  sat  in  an  arm*chair,  curiously  carved  with 
armorial  bearings.  The  dim  yet  fitful  fiame  cast  its 
upward  light  upon  a  countenance,  stem,  haughty,  and 
repellent,  where  the  passions  of  youth  and  manhood  had 
dug  themselres  grayes  in  many  an  iron  line  and  deep 
furrow;  the  forehead,  though  high  was  narrow  and  com- 
pressed; the  brows  sullenly  overhung  the  eyes,  and 
the  nose,  which  was  singularly  prominent  and  decided, 
age  had  sharpened,  and  brought  out,  as  it  were,  till  it 
gave  a  stubborn  and  very  forbidding  expression  to  the 
more  sunken  features  over  which  it  rose  with  exaggerated 
dignity.  Two  bottles  of  wine,  a  few  dried  preserves, 
and  a  water*gtass,  richly  chased,  and  ornamented  with 
•gold,  showed  that  the  inmate  of  the  apartment  had  passed 
the  hour  of  the  principal  repast;  and  his  loneliness  at  the 
time  usually  social,  seemed  to  indicate  that  few  olive- 
branches  were  accustomed  to  overshadow  his  table. 

The  windows  of  the  dining-room  reached  to  the 
ground,  and  without,  the  closing  light  just  enabled  one 
to  see  a  thiek  copse  of  wood,  which,  at  a  very  brief  in- 
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terval  of  turf,  darkened  immediately  opposite  the  houae. 
While  the  old  man  was  thus  bending  over  the  fire  and 
conning  his  evening  contemplations,  a  figure  stole  from 
the  copse  I  have  mentioned,  and  approaching  the  win- 
dow, looked  pryingly  into  the  aparthient;  then  with  a 
noiseless  hand  it  opened  the  spring  of  the  casement, 
which  was  framed  on  a  peculiar  and  old-fashioned  con- 
struction that  required  a  practised  and  fitmiliar  touch, 
entered  the  apartment,  and  crept  on  silent  and  unper- 
ceived  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  room,  till  it  paused  and 
0tood  motionless,  with  folded  armsi  searce  three  steps 
behind  the  high  back  of  the  old  man's  chair. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  latter  moved  from  hia  position 
and  slowly  rose;  the  abruptness  with  which  he  turned, 
brought  the  dark  Qgure  of  the  intruder  full  and  suddenly 
before  him:  he  started  back,  and  cried  in  an  alarmed 
tone,  "  Who  is  there  V 

The  stranger  made  no  reply. 

The  old  man,  in  a  voice  in  which  anger  and  pride 
mingled  with  fear,  repeated  the  question.  The  figure 
advanced,  dropped  the  cloak  in  which  it  was  wrapped, 
and  presenting  the  features  of  Claienoe  Linden,  said, 
in  a  low  but  clear  tone,  — 

"Your  son." 

The  old  man  dropped  his  hold  of  the  bell-rope,  whibh 
he  had  just  before  seized,  and  leaned  as  if  for  support 
against  the  oak  wainscot;  Clarence  approached. 

"Yes!"  said  he,  mournfully,  ''your  unfortunate, 
your  offending,  but  your  guiltless  son.  More  than  five 
years  I  have  been  banished  from  your  house ;  I  have  been 
thrown,  while  yet  a  boy,  without  friends,  without  guid- 
ance, without  name,  upon  the  wide  world,  and  to  the 
mercy  of  chance.  I  come  now  to  you  as  a  man,  claiming 
no  assistance  and  uttering  no  reproach,  but  to  tell  you 
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that  him  whom  an  earthly  father  rejected,  Gkxl  has 
preserved;  that  without  one  unworthy  or  dehasing  act, 
I  have  won  for  myself  the  friends  wlio  support,  and  the 
wealth  which  dignifies  life,  since  it  renders  it  indepen- 
dent. Through  all  the  disadvantages  I  have  struggled 
against,  I  have  preserved  unimpaired  my  honor,  and 
unsullied  my  conscience;  you  have  disowned,  but  you 
might  have  claimed  me  without  shame.  Father,  these 
hands  are  clean!  '* 

A  strong  and  evident  emotion  shook  the  old  man's 
frame.  He  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  which  was 
still  tall  and  commanding,  and  in  a  voice,  the  natural 
harshness  of  which  was  rendered  yet  more  repellent  by 
passion,  replied, "  Boy !  your  presumption  is  insufferable. 
What  to  me  is  your  wretched  fate  ?  Qo,  go,  go  to  your 
miserable  mother;  find  her  out, — claim  kindred  there; 
live  together,  toil  together,  rot  together;  but  come  not 
to  me !  — disgrace  to  my  house,  ask  not  admittance  to  my 
affections ;  the  law  may  give  you  my  name,  but  sooner 
would  I  be  torn  piecemeal  than  own  your  right  to  it. 
If  you  want  money,  name  the  sum,  take  it;  cut  up  my 
fortune  to  shreds,  seize  my  property,  revel  on  it,  —  but 
come  not  here.  This  house  is  sacred;  pollute  it  not! 
I  disown  you ;  I  discard  you ;  I  —  ay ,  I  detest — I  loathe 
youl" 

And  with  these  words,  which  came  forth  as  if  heaved 
from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  speaker,  who  shook  with 
the  fury  he  endeavored  to  stifle,  he  fell  back  into  his 
chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes,  which  glared  fearfully  through 
the  increasing  darkness,  upon  Linden,  who  stood  high, 
erect,  and  sorrowfully  before  him. 

"Alas,  my  lord!"  said  Clarence,  with  mournful 
bitterness,  **  have  not  the  years  which  have  seared  your 
form  and  whitened  your  locks  brought  some  meekneas 
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to  your  rancor,  some  mercj  to  your  injusticei  for  one 
whose  only  crime  against  you  seems  to  haye  been  his 
birth.  But  I  said  I  came  not  to  reproach,  —  nor  do  I. 
Many  a  bitter  hour,  many  a  pang  of  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation and  misery,  which  have  made  scars  in  my  heart 
that  will  never  wear  away,  my  wrongs  have  cost  me,  — 
but  let  them  pass.  Let  them  not  swell  your  future  and 
last  account  whenever  it  be  required.  I  am  about  to 
leave  this  country,  with  a  heavy  and  foreboding  heart; 
we  may  never  meet  again  on  earth.  I  have  no  longer  any 
wish,  any  chance  of  resuming  the  name  you  have  de- 
prived me  of.  I  shall  never  thrust  myself  on  your  rela- 
tionship, or  cross  your  view.  Lavish  your  wealth  upon 
him  whom  you  have  placed  so  immeasurably  above  me 
in  your  affections.  But  I  have  not  deserved  your  curse, 
father;  give  me  your  blessing,  and  let  me  depart  in 
peace." 

''  Peace !  and  what  peace  have  I  had,  —  what  respite 
from  gnawing  shame,  the  foulness  and  leprosy  of  humili- 
ation and  reproach,  since  —  since —  But  this  is  not 
your  fault,  you  say:  no,  no,  —  it  is  another's;  and  you 
aie  only  the  mark  of  my  stigma,  my  disgrace,  not  its 
perpetrator.  Hal  a  nice  distinction,  truly.  My  bless- 
ing, you  say  I     Gome,  kneel;  kneel,  boy,  and  liave  it!  " 

Clarence  approached,  and  stood  bending  and  bare- 
headed before  his  father,  but  he  knelt  not. 

*'  Why  do  you  not  kneelf  "  cried  the  old  man,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  injurer,  not  of  the  injured  1 " 
said  Clarence,  firmly. 

"  Lijured !  —  insolent  reprobate,  —  is  it  not  I  who  am 
injured  ?  Do  you  not  read  it  in  my  brow, —  here,  here  1 " 
and  the  old  man  struck  his  clenched  hand  violently 
against  his  temples.     "  Was  I  not  injured  f  "  he  con* 
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tinned,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  key  unnatuially  low; 
"  did  I  not  trust  implicitly ;  did  I  not  give  up  my  heart 
without  suspicion ;  was  I  not  duped  deliciously ;  was  I 
not  kind  enough,  blind  enough,  fool  enough;  and  was  I 
not  betrayed,  —  damnably,  filthily  betrayed f  But  that 
was  no  injury.  Was  not  my  old  age  turned,  a  sapless 
tree,  a  poisoned  spring ;  were  not  my  days  made  a  curse 
to  me,  and  my  nights  a  torture ;  was  I  not,  am  I  not, 
a  mock  and  a  by-word,  and  a  miserable,  impotent, 
unavenged  old  man  t  Injured !  But  this  is  no  injury ! 
Boy,  boy,  what  are  your  wrongs  to  mine  1 " 

"Father !  "  cried  Clarence,  deprecatingly,  '^  I  am  not 
the  cause  of  your  wrongs;  is  it  just  that  the  innocent 
should  suffer  for  the  guilty  t " 

"  Speak  not  in  that  voice ! "  cried  the  old  man  — 
**  that  voice !  —  fie,  fie  on  it !  Hence  I  away  I  —  away, 
boy !  —  why  tarry  you  %  My  son,  and  have  that  voice  ? 
Pooh,  you  are  not  my  son.     Ha,  ha  t  —  my  son  I  ^ 

''What  am  I,  then) "  said  Clarence,  soothingly;  for 
he  was  shocked  and  grieved,  rather  than  irritated,  by  a. 
wrath  which  partook  so  strongly  of  insanity. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  cried  the  father,  —  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are :  you  are  my  curse ! " 

"  Farewell,"  said  Clarence,  much  agitated,  and  retiring 
to  the  window  by  which  he  had  entered;  "may  your 
heart  never  smite  you  for  your  cruelty  I  Farewell  I  —  may 
the  blessing  you  haVe  withheld  from  me  be  with  you ! " 

"Stop  I  —  stay  I"  cried  the  father;  for  his  fury  was 
checked  for  one  moment,  and  his  nature,  fierce  as  it 
was,  relented;  but  Clarence  was  already  gone,  and  the 
miserable  old  man  was  left  alone  to  darkness  and  soli- 
tude and  the  passions  which  can  make  a  hell  of  the 
human  heart  1 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

8ed  qu8B  pnedara,  et  proBpera  tanti, 

Ut  rebns  Isetis  par  sit  mensnza  nuJomm.^ 

We  are  now  transported  to  a  father  and  a  son  of  a  very 
different  stamp. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  one,  p.m.,  when  the  door  of 
Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt's  study  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  servant  announced  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Your  servant,  sir,  —  your  servant,  Mr.  Henry,"  said 
the  itinerant,  bowing  low  to  the  two  gentlemen  thus 
addressed.  The  former,  Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt,  might 
be  about  the  same  age  as  Linden's  father.  A  shrewd, 
sensible,  ambitious  man  of  the  world,  he  had  made  his 
way  from  the  state  of  a  younger  brother,  with  no  fortune 
and  very  little  interest,  to  considerable  wealth,  besides 
the  property  he  had  acquired  by  law,  and  to  a  degree 
of  consideration  for  general  influence  and  personal  abil- 
ity, which,  considering  he  had  no  official  or  parliamen- 
tary rank,  very  few  of  his  equals  enjoyed.  Persevering, 
steady,  crafty,  and  possessing  to  an  eminent  degree  that 
happy  art  of  "  canting,"  which  opens  the  readiest  way  to 
character  and  consequence,  the  rise  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
Vavasour  Mordaunt  appeared  less  to  be  wondered  at  than 
envied;  yet,  even  envy  was  only  for  those  who  could 
not  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things.  He  was  at  heart 
an  anxious  and  unhappy  man.     The  evil  we  do  in  the 

^  But  what  excellence  or  prosperity  so  great  that  there  should 
be  an  eqnal  measure  of  eyils  for  oar  joys. 
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world  is  often  paid  back  in  the  bosom  of  home.  Mr. 
Yayasour  Moidaunt  was,  like  Craufoid,  what  might  be 
termed  a  mistaken  utilitarian :  he  had  lived  utterly  and 
invariably  for  self;  but  instead  of  uniting  self-interest 
with  the  interest  of  others,  he  considered  them  as  per- 
fectly  incompatible  ends.  But  character  was  among  the 
greatest  of  all  objects  to  him;  so  that,  though  he  had 
rarely  deviated  into  what  might  fairly  be  termed  a 
virtue,  he  had  never  transgressed  what  might  rigidly  be 
called  a  propriety.  He  had  not  the  aptitude,  the  wit, 
the  moral  audacity  of  Crauford ;  he  could  not  have  in- 
dulged in  one  oifence  with  impunity,  by  a  mingled 
courage  and  hypocrisy  in  veiling  others:  he  was  the 
slave  of  the  forms  which  Crauford  subjugated  to  himself. 
He  was  only  so  far  resembling  Crauford,  as  one  man  of 
the  world  resembles  another  in  selfishness  and  dissimu- 
lation: he  could  be  dishonest,  not  villanou3,  much  less 
a  villain  upon  system.  He  was  a  eant&ry  Crauford  a 
hypocrite:  his  uttered  opinions  were,  like  Crauford's, 
differing  from  his  conduct;  but  he  believed  the  truth  of 
the  former  even  while  sinning  in  the  latter;  he  canted 
so  sincerely,  that  the  tears  came  in  his  eyes  when  he 
spoke.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  exemplary  in 
words:  people  who  departed  from  him  went  away. im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  an  excess  of  honor,  —  a  plethora 
of  conscience.  "  It  was  almost  a  pity,"  said  they,  "  that 
Mr.  Vavasour  was  so  romantic;'^  and  thereupon  they 
named  him  as  executor  to  their  wills  and  guardian  to 
their  sons.  None  but  he  could,  in  carrying  the  law- 
suit against  Mordaunt,  have  lost  nothing  in  reputation 
by  success.  But  there  was  something  so  specious,  so 
ostensibly  fair  in  his  manner  and  words,  while  he  was 
ruining  Mordaunt,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  suppose 
he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  the  most  holy 

VOL.  u.  —  4 
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desire  for  justice, — not  for  himself,  he  said,  for  he  was 
old,  and  already  rich  enough,  but  for  his  son  I  From 
that  son  came  the  punishment  of  all  his  offences,  —  the 
black  drop  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl,  seemingly  so  spark- 
ling. To  him,  as  the  father  grew  old,  and  desirous  of 
quiet,  Vavasour  had  transferred  all  his  selfishness,  as  if 
to  a  securer  and  more  durable  firm.  The  child,  when 
young,  had  been  singularly  handsome  and  intelligent; 
and  Vavasour,  as  he  toiled  and  toiled  at  his  ingenious 
and  graceful  cheateries,  pleased  himself  with  anticipating 
the  importance  and  advantages  the  heir  to  his  labors 
would  enjoy.  For  that  son  he  certainly  had  persevered 
more  arduously  than  otherwise  he  might  have  done  in  the 
lawsuit,  of .  the  justice  of  which  he  better  satisfied  the 
world  than  his  own  breast ;  for  that  son  he  rejoiced  as 
he  looked  around  the  stately  halls  and  noble  domain 
from  which  the  rightful  possessor  had  been  driven ;  for 
that  son  he  extended  economy  into  penuriousness,  and 
hope  into  anxiety;  and,  too  old  to  expect  much  more 
from  the  world  himself,  for  that  son  he  anticipated,  with 
a  wearing  and  feverish  fancy,  whatever  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, beauty  win,  or  intellect  commcmd. 

But  as  if,  like  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Mordaunt  Court  which  contained  a  penalty  and 
a  doom  for  the  usurper :  no  sooner  had  Vavasour  possessed 
himself  of  his  kinsman's  estate,  than  the  prosperity  of 
his  life  dried  and  withered  away,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in 
a  single  night.  His  son,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  fell 
from  a  scaffold,  on  which  the  workmen  were  making 
some  extensive  alterations  in  the  old  house,  and  became 
a  cripple  and  a  valetudinarian  for  life.  But  still  Vava- 
sour, always  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  cherished  a  hope 
that  surgical  assistance  might  restore  him :  from  place  to 
place,  from  professor  to  professor,  from  quack  to  quack. 
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he  carried  the  unhappy  boy,  and  as  each  remedy  failed, 
he  was  only  the  more  impatient  to  devise  a  new  one* 
But  as  it  was  the  mind  as  well  as  person  of  his  son  in 
which  the  father  had  stored  up  his  ambition,  so,  in 
despite  of  this  fearful  accident,  and  the  wretched  health 
by  which  it  was  followed,  Vavasour  never  suffered  his, 
son  to  rest  from  the  tasks  and  tuitions  and  lectures  of 
the  various  masters  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The 
poor  boy,  it  is  true,  deprived  of  physical  exertion,  and 
naturally  of  a  serious  disposition,  requireii  very  little 
urging  to  second  his  father's  wishes  for  his  mental  im- 
provement; and  as  the  tutors  were  all  of  the  orthodox 
university  calibre,  who  imagine  that  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge (but  vanity)  in  any  other  works  than  those  in  which 
their  own  education  has  consisted,  so  Henry  Vavasour 
became  at  once  the  victor  and  victim  of  Bentleys  and 
Scaligers,  word-weighers  and  metre-scanners,  till,  utterly 
ignorant  of  everything  which  could  have  softened  his 
temper,  dignified  his  misfortunes,  and  reconciled  him  to 
his  lot,  he  was  sinking  fast  into  the  grave,  soured  by 
incessant  pain  into  moroseness,  envy,  and  bitterness; 
exhausted  by  an  unwholesome  and  useless  application  to 
improfitable  studies;  an  excellent  scholar  (as  it  is 
termed),  with  the  worst  regulated  and  worst  informed 
mind  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries  equal  to  him- 
self in  the  advantages  of  ability,  original  goodness  of 
disposition,  and  the  costly  and  profuse  expenditure  of 
education. 

But  the  vain  father,  as  he  heard,  on  all  sides,  of  his 
ficm's  talents,  saw  nothing  sinister  in  their  direction; 
and  though  the  poor  boy  grew  daily  more  contracted  in 
mind  and  broken  in  frame,  Vavasour  yet  hugged  more 
and  more  closely  to  his  breast  the  hope  of  ultimate  cure 
for  the  latter,  and  future  glory  for  the  former.     So  he 
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went  on  heaping  money,  and  extending  acrea,  and  plant- 
ing, and  improving,  and  building,  and  hcping,  and  an- 
ticipating, for  one  at  whose  yerj  feet  the  grave  was 
already  dug  I 

But  we  left  Mr.  Brown  in  the  study,  making  his  bow 
and  professions  of  service  to  Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt  and 
his  son. 

**  Good-day,  honest  Brown,"  said  the  former,  a  middle- 
sized  and  rather  stout  man,  with  a  well-powdered  head, 
and  a  sharp,  shrewd,  and  very  sallow  cotmtenance ;  '^  good- 
day, —  have  you  brought  any  of  the  foreign  liqueurs  you 
spoke  of,  for  Mr.  Henry  t  '* 

"Tes,  sir;  I  have  some  curiously  fine  eau  cPor,  and 
liqueur  des  ties  besides,  the  marasquino  and  ewra^oa. 
The  late  Lady  Waddilove  honored  my  taste  in  these 
matters  with  her  especial  approbation. " 

^  My  dear  boy,"  said  Vavasour,  turning  to  his  son, 
who  lay  extended  on  the  couch,  reading,  not  the  Pro- 
metheus (that  most  noble  drama  ever  created) ,  hut  the 
notes  upon  it,  —  ''my  dear  boy,  as  you  are  fond  of 
liqvsursy  I  desired  Brown  to  get  some  peculiarly  fine; 
perhaps — " 

'*  Pish  I "  said  the  son,  fretfully  interrupting  him,  ^  do, 
I  beseech  you,  take  your  hand  off  my  shoulder.  See 
now,  you  have  made  me  lose  my  place.  I  really  do 
wish  you  would  leave  me  alone  for  one  moment  in  the 
day." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Henry,"  said  the  father,  looking 
reverently  on  the  Greek  characters  which  his  son  pre- 
ferred to  the  newspaper:  "  It  is  very  vexatious,  I  own; 
but  do  taste  these  liqueurs.  Dr.  Lukewarm  said  you 
might  have  everything  you  liked  —  " 

"  But  quiet !  "  muttered  the  cripple. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  wandering  n»erohant| 
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*ihat  they  are  excellent;  allow  me,  Mr.  Vayasour  Mor- 
daant,  to  ring  for  a  corkscrew.  I  really  do  think,  sir, 
that  Mr.  Henry  looks  much  hetter,  —  I  declare  he  has 
quite  a  color." 

"No,  indeed!''  said  Vavasour,  eagerly.  "Well,  it 
seems  to  me^  too,  that  he  is  getting  better.  I  intend 
him  to  try  Mr.  E— 's  patent  collar  in  a  day  or  two; 
but  that  will  in  some  measure  prevent  his  reading.  A 
great  pity ;  for  I  am  very  anxious  that  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  his  studies  just  at  present.  He  goes  to  Cam- 
bridge in  October." 

**  Indeed,  sir.  Well,  he  will  set  the  town  in  a  blase, 
I  guess,  sir !  Everybody  says  what  a  fine  scholar  Mr. 
Henry  is,  —  even  in  the  servants'  hall !  " 

''Ay,  ay,"  said  Vavasour,  gratified  even  by  this 
praise ;  **  he  is  clever  enough.  Brown ;  and,  what  is  more  " 
(and  here  Vavasour's  look  grew  sanctified) ,  **  he  is  good 
enough.  His  principles  do  equal  honor  to  his  head 
and  heart.  He  would  be  no  son  of  mine  if  he  were  not 
as  much  the  gentleman  as  the  scholar. " 

The  youth  lifted  his  heavy  and  distorted  face  from 
his  book,  and  a  sneer  raised  his  lip  for  a  moment;  but  a 
sudden  spasm  of  pain  seizing  him,  the  expression 
changed,  and  Vavasour,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  hastened  to  his  assistance. 

''Throw  open  the  window,  Brown;  ring  the  bell, 
call  —  " 

"  Pooh,  &ther,"  cried  the  boy»  with  a  sharp,  angry 
voice,  "  I  am  not  going  to  die  yet,  nor  faint  either;  but 
it  is  all  your  fault.  If  you  unU  have  those  odious,  vul- 
gar people  here  for  your  own  pleasure,  at  least  suffer  me, 
another  day,  to  retire." 

"  My  son,  my  son  I "  said  the  grieved  father,  in  re- 
proachful anger,  "  it  was  my  anxiety  to  give  you  some 
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trifling  enjoyment  that  brought  Brown  here,  —  you  must 
be  sensible  of  that  I " 

"  You  tease  me  to  death/'  grumbled  the  peevish 
unfortunate. 

"Well,  sip,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  •shall  I  leave  the 
bottles  here,  or  do  you  please  that  I  should  give  them 
to  the  butler  f  I  see  that  I  am  displeasing  and  trouble- 
some to  Mr.  Henry;  but  as  my  worthy  friend  and 
patroness,  the  late  Lady  —  " 

^  Go,  go,  honest  Brown ! "  said  Vavasour  (who  desired 
every  man's  good  word),  —  "  go,  and  give  the  liqueurs  to 
Preston.  Mr.  Henry  is  extremely  sorry  that  he  is  too 
umwell  to  see  you  now ;  and  I  —  I  have  the  heart  of  a 
father  for  his  sufferings. " 

Mr.  Brown  withdrew.  "  *  Odious  and  vulgar,' ''  said 
he  to  himself,  in  a  little  fury,  —  for  Mr.  Brown  pecu- 
liarly valued  himself  on  his  gentility,  — '' '  odious  and 
vulgar  I '  To  think  of  his  little  hrdahip  uttering  such 
shameful  words  I  However,  I  will  go  into  the  steward's 
room,  and  abuse  him  there.  But,  I  suppose,  I  shall  get 
no  dinner  in  this  house,  —  no^  not  so  much  as  a  crust  of 
bread;  for  while  the  old  gentleman  is  launching  out  into 
such  prodigious  expenses  on  a  great  scale,  —  making 
heathenish  temples,  and  spoiling  the  fine  old  house  with 
his  new  picture  gallery  and  nonsense,  —  he  is  so  close 
in  small  matters,  that  I  warrant  not  a  candle-end  escapes 
him:  griping  and  pinching,  and  squeezing  with  one 
hand,  and  scattering  money  as  if  it  were  dirt  with  the 
other, — and  all  for  that  cross,  ugly,  deformed,  little 
whipper-snapper  of  a  son.  'Odious  and  vulgar,'  in- 
deed! What  shocking  language!  Mr.  Algernon  Mor- 
daunt  would  never  have  made  use  of  such  words,  I 
know.  And,  bless  me,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder 
where  that  poor  gentleman  is,  —  the  young  heir  here  ia 
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not  long  for  this  world,  I  can  see;  and  who  knows  but 
what  Mr.  Algernon  may  be  in  great  distress;  and  I  am 
sure,  as  far  as  four  hundred  poirnds,  or  even  a  thousand, 
go,  1  would  not  mind  lending  it  him,  only  upon  the 
post-orbits  of  Squire  Vavasour  and  his  hopeful.  I  like 
doing  a  kind  thing ;  and  Mr.  Algernon  was  always  very 
good  to  me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  about  the  se- 
curity, though  I  think  it  will  be  as  sure  as  sixpence,  —  for 
the  old  gentleman  must  be  past  sixty,  and  the  young 
one  is  the  worse  life  of  the  two.  And  when  he  's  gone, 
—  what  relation  so  near  as  Mr.  Algernon  f  We  should 
help  one  another,  —  it  is  but  one's  duty;  and  if  he  is  in 
great  distress  he  would  not  mind  a  handsome  premium. 
Well,  nobody  can  say  Morris  Brown  is  not  as  charitable 
as  the  best  Christian  breathing;  and  as  the  late  Lady 
Waddilove  very  justly  observed,  *  Brown,  believe  me,  a 
prudent  risk  is  the  surest  gain! '  I  will  lose  no  time  in 
finding  the  late  squire  out.'' 

Muttering  over  these  reflections,  Mr.  Brown  took  his 
way  to  the  steward's  room. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

dot.  ->  How,  two  letten  1  —  Th€  Loiotx*%  ProgntB, 

LETTSB    FROM     CLARBNOB    LINDEN,    KSQ^    TO    THB    DUKE    OF 

HAYEBFIELD. 

Hotel  — — ,  Calaib. 

Mt  dear  Dure,  —  After  your  kind  letter,  you  will  foigive 
me  for  not  having  called  npon  you  before  I  left  England,  — 
for  yon  have  led  me  to  hope  that  I  may  dispense  with  cere- 
mony towards  you ;  and,  in  sad  and  sober  earnest,  I  was  in 
no  mood  to  visit  even  you  during  the  few  days  I  was  in  Lon- 
don previous  to  my  departure.  Some  French  philosopher 
has  said  that  *'  the  best  compliment  we  can  pay  our  friends, 
when  in  sickness  or  misfortune,  is  to  avoid  them."  I  will  not 
say  how  far  I  disagree,  with  this  sentiment ;  but  I  know  that 
a  French  philosopher  will  be  an  unanswerable  authority  with 
you,  and  so  I  will  take  shelter  even  under  the  battery  of  an 
enemy. 

I  am  waiting  here  for  some  days,  in  expectation  of  Lord 
Aspeden's  arrival.  Sick  as  I  was  of  England,  and  all  that  has 
lately  occurred  t*  me  there,  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  leaving  it  sooner  than  my  chief  could  do ;  and  I  amuse  my- 
self very  indifferently  in  this  dull  town,  with  reading  all  the 
morning,  plays  all  the  evening,  and  dreams  of  my  happier 
friends  all  the  night. 

And  so  you  are  sorry  that  I  did  not  destroy  Lord  Borodaile  t 
My  dear  duke,  you  would  have  been  much  more  sony  if  I  had  I 
What  could  you  then  have  done  for  a  living  Pasquin  for  your 
stray  lampoons  and  vagrant  sarcasms?  Had  an  unfortunate 
bullet  carried  away 

*That  peer  of  England,  —  pillar  of  the  stf^,** 
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tf  joa  term  bim,  —  pray,  on  whom  could  **  Doke  HnmpliTey 
unfold  his  griefs  **  7  Ab,  Duke,  better  as  it  is,  belieye  me  ; 
and,  wbeneyer  70a  are  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  for  wit,  you  will 
find  cause  to  bless  my  forbearance,  and  congratulate  yourself 
upon  tbe  eadstenee  of  its  otject. 

Dare  I  hope  that,  amidst  all  the  gayeties  which  court  you, 
you  will  find  time  to  write  to  me  1  If  so,  you  shall  have  in 
return  the  earliest  intelligence  of  every  new  soprano,  and  the 
most  elaborate  criticiBms  on  every  budding  figurante  of  our 
court. 

Haive  you  met  Trollolop  lately,  — and  in  what  new  pursuit 
are  his  intellectual  energies  engaged  7  There,  you  see,  I  have 
lairly  entrapped  your  Grace  into  a  question  which  common 
couitesy  will  oblige  you  to  answer.  —  Adieu,  ever,  my  dear 
duke,  most  truly  yours,  etc. 

UnmB  VROU  THX  DUKB    of   HAVIBniLD  TO  CLABBNCB 

LIKDBK,  KBQ. 

A  THOUBAOT)  thanki,  num  eher,  for  your  letter,  though  it  was 
certainly  less  amusing  and  animated  than  I  could  have  wished 
it,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own ;  yet  it  could  not  have 
been  more  welcomely  received  had  it  been  as  witty  as  your 
conversation  itself.  I  heard  that  you  had  accepted  the  place 
of  secretary  to  Lord  Aspeden,  and  that  you  had  passed  through 
London  on  your  way  to  tbe  Continent,  looking  (the  amiable 
CaUythorpe,  *'  who  never  flatters,**  is  my  authority)  more  like 
a  ghost  than  yourself.  So  you  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Linden, 
that  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  convinced,  under  your  own  band, 
of  your  carnal  existence. 

Take  care  of  yourself,  my  good  fellow,  and  don't  imagine, 
as  I  am  apt  to  do,  tiiat  youth  is  like  my  hunter.  Fearnought, 
and  will  cany  you  over  everything.  In  return  for  your  philo- 
sophical maxim,  I  will  give  you  another:  "  In  age  we  should 
remember  that  we  ha/ve  been  young ;  and  in  youth,  that  we  are 
to  be  old.*'  Eheml  —  am  I  not  profound  as  a  moralist?  I 
think  a  few  such  sentences  would  become  my  long  face  well; 
and,  to  say  truth,  I  am  tired  of  being  witty,  —  every  one 
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thinlu  he  can  be  that,  — so  I  will  borrow  Tndlolop^s  philoeo- 
phy,  take  anuff,  wear  a  wig  out  of  curl,  and  grow  wise  instead 
of  meny. 

Apropos  of  Trollolop,  let  me  not  forget  that  you  honor  him 
with  your  inquiries.  I  saw  him  three  days  since,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  been  impressed  lately  with  the  idea  vulgarly 
called  Clarence  Linden ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  inform  me 
that  ha  had  heard  the  atoms  which  composed  your  frame  were 
about  to  be  resolved  into  a  new  form.  While  I  was  knitting 
my  brows  very  wisely  at  this  intelligence,  he  passed  on  to 
apprise  me  that  I  had  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  extension, 
nor  anything  but  mind.  Flattered  by  so  delicate  a  compli- 
ment to  my  understanding,  I  yielded  my  assent ;  and  he  then 
shifted  his  ground,  and  told  me  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
mind,  —  that  we  were  but  modifications  of  matter^  —  and  that» 
in  a  word,  I  was  aU  body.  I  took  advantage  of  this  doctrine, 
and  forthwith  removed  my  modification  of  matter  from  his. 

Findlater  has  just  lost  his  younger  brother  in  a  duel.  You 
have  no  idea  how  shocking  it  was.  Sir  Christopher  one  day 
heard  his  brother,  who  had  just  entered  the  — ^*  dragoons, 
ridiculed  for  his  want  of  spirit,  by  Miyor  Elton,  who  professed 
to  be  the  youth's  best  friend  ;  the  honest  heart  of  our  worthy 
baronet  was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  this  perfidy,  and  the 
next  time  lus  brother  mentioned  Elton's  name  with  praise, 
out  came  the  story.  Ton  may  guess  the  rest :  young  Find« 
later  called  out  Elton,  who  shot  him  through  the  lungs !  <'  I 
did  it  for  the  best,"  cried  Sir  Christopher. 

Ln  pawoTt  petite  MenmviUe  I  What  an  Ariadne!  Just  as 
I  was  thinking  to  play  the  Bacchus  to  your  Theseus,  up  steps 
an  old  gentleman  from  Yorkshire,  who  hears  it  is  fashionable 
to  many  honat  ro&of ,  proposes  honorable  matrimony,  and  de- 
prives me  and  the  world  of  La  Meronvillel  The  wedding 
took  place  on  Monday  last,  and  the  happy  pair  set  out  to  their 
seat  in  the  North.  Verily,  we  shall  have  quite  a  new  race  in 
the  next  generation^  —  I  expect  aU  the  babes  will  skip  into 
the  world  with  a  pae  de  zephyr^  singing  in  sweet  trebles,  — 

"  Little  dancing  loveS  we  are  1 
-*  Who  the  deuce  is  our  papaf  " 
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I  think  you  will  be  suiprised  to  hear  that  Lord  Borodaile  is 
begmning  to  thaw,  —  I  saw  him  smile  the  other  day  !  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  so  near  the  North  Pole  as  we  were  1  He  is 
going,  and  so  am  I,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  to  your  old 
friends,  the  Westboroughs.  Report  says  that  he  is  un  peu 
fyrU  de  la  belle  Flore ;  but  then,  report  is  such  a  liar  1  —  for 
my  own  part,  I  always  contradict  her. 

I  eagerly  embrace  your  offer  of  correspondence,  and  assure 
you  that  there  are  few  people  by  whose  friendship  I  conceive 
myself  so  much  honored  as  by  yours.  You  will  believe  this; 
for  you  know  that,  like  Callythorpe,  I  never  flatter.  Farewell 
for  the  present  —  Sincerely  yours, 

Haverfibld. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Q.  Jg/tc. —Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  dertt  thus  f 
K.  Biek,  —  Aj,  if  the  deril  tempt  thee  to  do  upood. 
Q.  £/». —Shall  I  forget  myaelf  to  be  myiielf  ? 


It  wanted  one  hour  to  midnight,  as  Craufoid  walked 
slowly  to  the  lonely  and  humble  street  whete  he  had 
appointed  his  meeting  with  Olendower.  It  was  a  stormy 
and  fearful  night.  Theniay  had  been  tmcommonly  sul- 
try, and  as  it  died  away,  thick  masses  of  cloud  came 
laboring  along  the  air,  which  lay  heavy  and  breathless, 
as  if  under  a  spell ,  —  as  if  in  those  dense  and  haggard 
vapors  the  rider  of  the  storm  sat,  like  an  incubus,  upon 
the  atmosphere  beneath,  and  paralyzed  the  motion  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  sleeping  winds.  And  about  the 
hour  of  twilight,  or  rather  when  twilight  should  have 
been,  instead  of  its  quiet  star,  from  one  obscure  comer 
of  the  heavens  flashed  a  solitary  gleam  of  lightning, 
lingered  a  moment, — 

«  And  ere  a  man  had  power  to  say,  Behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  did  devour  it  up." 

But  then,  as  if  awakened  from  a  torpor  by  a  signal 
universally  acknowledged,  from  the  courts  and  quarters 
of  heaven  came,  blaze  after  blaze  and  peal  upon  peal, 
the  light  and  voices  of  the  elements  when  they  walk 
abroad.  The  rain  fell  not;  all  was  dry  and  arid:  the 
mood  of  nature  seemed  not  gentle  enough  for  tears;  and 
the  lightning,  livid  and  forked,  flashed  from  the  sullen 
clouds  with  a  deadly  fierceness  made  trebly  perilous  by 
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the  panting  diooght  and  stagnation  of  the  air.  The 
streets  were  empty  and  silent,  as  if  the  huge  city  had 
been  doomed  and  delivered  to  the  wrath  of  the  tempest,  — 
and  ever  and  anon  the  lightnings  paused  upon  the  house- 
tops, shook  and  quivered  as  if  meditating  their  stroke, 
and  then,  baffled,  as  it  were,  by  some  superior  and  guardian 
agency,  vanished  into  their  gloomy  tents,  and  made  their 
next  descent  from  some  opposite  comer  of  the  skies. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  with  which 
a  cherished  object  occupies  the  thoughts,  and  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  human  mind  to  itself,  the  slowness  and 
unconsciousness  of  danger  with  which  Craufoid,  a  man 
luxurious  as  well  as  naturally  timid,  moved  amidst  the 
angry  fires  of  heaven,  and  brooded,  undisturbed  and 
sullenly  serene,  over  the  project  at  his  heart. 

**  A  rare  night  for  our  meeting,"  thought  he;  "I  sup- 
pose he  will  not  fail  me.  Now  let  me  con  over  my 
task.  I  must  not  tell  him  all  yet.  Such  babes  must 
be  led  into  error  before  they  can  walk,  — just  a  little 
inkling  will  suffice,  a  glimpse  into  the  arcana  of  my 
scheme.  Well,  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  I  met  him; 
for  verily  I  am  surrounded  with  danger,  and  a  very  little 
delay  in  the  assistance  I  am  forced  to  seek,  might  exalt 
me  to  a  higher  elevation  than  the  peerage. " 

Such  was  the  meditation  of  this  man  as  with  a  slow, 
shuffling  walk,  characteristic  of  his  mind,  he  proceeded 
to  the  appointed  spot. 

A  cessation  of  unusual  length  in  the  series  of  the 
lightnings,  and  the  consequent  darkness,  against  which 
the  dull  and  scanty  lamps  vainly  struggled,  prevented 
Crauford  and  another  figure,  approaching  from  the  op- 
posite quarter,  seeing  each  other  till  they  almost  touched. 
Crauford  stopped  abruptly. 

**  Is  it  you  ? "  said  he. 
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''It  is  a  man  who  has  oatlived  fortune!''  answered 
Glendower,  in  the  exaggerated  and  metaphorical  lan- 
guage which  the  thoughts  of  men  who  imagine  warmly, 
and  are  excited  powerfully,  so  often  assume. 

"  Then/'  rejoined  Grauford,  "  you  are  the  more  suited 
for  my  purpoee.  A  little  urging  of  necessity  hehind  is 
a  marvellous  whetter  of  the  appetite  to  danger  before. 
He !  he ! "  And  as  he  said  this,  his  low,  chuckling 
laugh  jarringly  enough  contrasted  with  the  character  of 
the  night  and  his  companion. 

Glendower  replied  not:  a  pause  ensued;  and  the 
lightning,  which,  spreading  on  a  sudden  from  east  to 
west,  hung  over  the  city  a  burning  and  ghastly  canopy, 
showed  the  face  of  each  to  the  other,  working,  and 
almost  haggard,  as  it  was,  with  the  conception  of  dark 
thoughts,  and  rendered  wan  and  unearthly  by  the  spec- 
tral light  in  which  it  was  beheld.  "It  is  an  awful 
night! "  said  Glendower. 

"True,"  answered  Crauford, — "a  very  awful  night; 
but  we  are  all  safe  under  the  care  of  Providence. 
Jesus!  what  a  flash!  Think  you  it  is  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  our  conversation)" 

**  Why  not! "  said  Glendower;  "  what  have  the  thun- 
ders and  wrath  of  Heaven  to  do  with  us  t " 

"H-e-ml  h-e-m!  God  sees  all  things,"  rejoined 
Crauford,  "and  avenges  himself  on  the  guilty  by  his 
storms  I " 

"Ay;  but  those  are  the  storms  of  the  heart!  I  tell 
you  that  even  the  innocent  may  have  that  within,  to 
which  the  loudest  tempests  without  are  peace!  But 
guilt,  you  say,  —  what  have  we  to  do  with  guilt f  " 

Crauford  hesitated,  and  avoiding  any  reply  to  this 
question,  drew  Glendower 's  arm  within  his  own,  and 
in  a  low,  half-whispered  tone,  said, — 
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''Glendower,  survey  mankind;  look  with  a  paaaion- 
less  and  unprejudiced  eye  upon  the  scene  which  moves 
around  us:  what  do  you  see  anywhere  but  the  same 
reacted  and  eternal  law  of  nature,  — all,  all  preying  upon 
each  other  f  Or  if  there  be  a  solitary  individual  who 
refrains,  he  is  as  a  man  without  a  eommon  badge,  with- 
out a  marriage  garment,  and  the  rest  trample  him  under 
foot!  Glendower,  you  are  such  a  man!  Now  hearken, 
I  will  deceive  you  not;  I  honor  you  too  much  to  beguile 
you,  even  to  your  own  good.  I  own  to  you,  fairly  and 
at  once,  that  in  the  scheme  I  shall  unfold  to  you,  there 
may  be  something  repugnant  to  the  factitious  and  theo- 
retical principles  of  education,  —  something  hostile  to 
the  prejudices,  though  not  to  the  reasonings  of  the  mind; 
but—" 

**  Hold !  "  said  Glendower,  abruptly,  pausing  and  fix* 
ing  his  bold  and  searching  eye  upon  the  tempter,— 
"hold!  —  there  will  be  no  need  of  argument  or  refine- 
ment in  this  case ;  tell  me  at  once  your  scheme,  and  at 
once  I  will  accept  or  reject  it.'' 

"Gently,"  answered  Crauford:  "to  all  deeds  of  con- 
tract there  is  a  preamble.  Listen  to  me  yet' farther; 
when  I  have  ceased  I  will  listen  to  you.  It  is  in 
vain  that  you  place  man  in  cities;  it  is  in  vain  that 
you  fetter  him  with  laws;  it  is  in  vain  that  you  pour 
into  his  mind  the  light  of  an  imperfect  morality,  of 
a  glimmering  wisdom,  of  an  ineffectual  religion:  in 
all  places  he  is  the  same,  —  the  same  savage  and 
crafty  being  who  makes  the  passions  which  rule  him- 
self the  tools  of  his  conquest  over  others!  There  is 
in  all  creation  but  one  evident  law,  — self-preservation! 
Split  it  as  you  like  into  hairbreadths  and  atoms,  it 
is  still  fundamentally  and  essentially  unaltered.  Glen- 
dower,  that    self-preservation  is  our  bond  now.      Of 
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myself  I  do  not  at  present  speak,  —  I  lefer  only  to 
yon:  self-preservation  commands  you  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  me;  it  impels  you  to  abjure  indigence 
by  accepting  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  to 
you." 

^  YoUy  as  yet,  speak  enigmas,"  said  Glendower;  "  but 
they  are  sufficiently  clear  to  tell  me  their  sense  is  not 
such  as  I  have  heaid  you  utter/' 

"You  are  right.  Truth  is  not  always  safe,  —  safe 
either  to  others,  or  to  ourselves!  But  I  dare  open  to 
you  now  my  real  heart:  look  in  it,  —  I  dare  to  say  that 
you  will  behold  charity,  benevolence,  piety  to  God,  love 
and  friendship  at  this  moment  to  yourself;  but  I  own, 
also,  that  you  will  behold  there  a  determination  — 
which,  to  me,  seems  courage — not  to  be  the  only  idle 
being  in  the  world,  where  all  are  busy ;  or,  worse  still, 
to  be  the  only  one  engaged  in  a  perilous  and  uncertain 
game,  and  yet  shunning  to  employ  all  the  arts  of  which 
he  is  master.  I  will  own  to  you  that,  long  since,  had 
I  been  foolishly  inert,  I  should  have  been,  at  this  mo- 
ment, more  penniless  and  destitute  than  yourself.  I 
live  happy,  respected,  wealthy!  I  enjoy  in  their  widest 
range  the  blessings  of  life.  I  dispense  those  blessings 
to  others.  Look  round  the  world,  —  whose  name  stands 
fairer  than  mine;  whose  hand  relieves  more  of  human 
distresses;  whose  tongue  preaches  purer  doctrines f 
None,  Glendower,  none.  I  offer  to  you  means  not 
dissimilar  to  those  I  have  chosen,  —  fortunes  not  un- 
equal to  those  I  possess.  Nothing  but  the  most  tm- 
justifiable  fastidiousness  will  make  you  hesitate  to  accept 
my  offer." 

'*  You  cannot  expect  that  I  have  met  you  this  night 
with  a  resolution  to  be  unjustifiably  festidious,"  said 
Glendower,  with  a  hollow  and  cold  smile. 
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Gnuford  did  not  immediately  answer,  foi  he  was  can* 
sidering  whether  it  was  yet  the  time  for  disclosing  the 
important  secret.  While  he  was  deliherating,  the  sullen 
clouds  hegan  to  break  from  their  suspense.  A  double 
darkness  gathered  around,  and  a  few  large  drops  fell  on 
the  gpround  in  token  of  a  more  general  discharge  about  to 
follow  from  the  floodgates  of  heaven.  The  two  men 
moYcd  onward,  and  took  shelter  under  an  old  -arch. 
Crauford  first  broke  silence.  ''  HistI "  said  he  — ''  histi 
— do  you  hear  anything  % " 

"  Yes  I  I  heard  the  winds  and  the  rain,  and  the  shak- 
ing houses,  and  the  plashing  pavements,  and  the  reeking 
house-tops,  —nothing  more." 

Looking  long  and  anxiously  around  to  certify  himself 
that  none  was  indeed  the  witness  of  their  conference, 
Crauford  approached  close  to  Glendower,  and  laid  his 
hand  heavily  upon  his  arm.  At  that  moment  a  vivid 
and  lengthened  flash  of  lightning  shot  through  the  ruined 
arch,  and  gave  to  Crauford's  countenance  a  lustre  which 
Olendower  almost  started  to  behold.  The  face,  usually 
so  smooth,  calm,  bright  in  complexion,  and  almost  in- 
expressive from  its  extreme  composure,  now  agitated  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  ai^d  tinged  by  the  ghastly 
light  of  the  skies,  became  literally  fearful.  The  cold, 
blue  eye  glared  out  from  its  socket;  the  lips  blanched, 
and  parting  in  act  to  speak,  showed  the  white,  glisten- 
ing teeth;  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  drawn  down 
in  a  half  sneer,  gave  to  the  cheeks,  rendered  green  and 
livid  by  the  lightning,  a  lean  and  hollow  appearance, 
contrary  to  their  natural  shape. 

''It  is,"  said  Crauford,  in  a  whispered  but  distinct 
tone, "  a  perilous  secret  that  I  am  about  to  disclose  to 
you.  I  indeed  have  no  .concern  in  it,  but  my  lords  the 
judges  have,  and  you  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  if 
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I  forestall  the  ceremonies  of  their  court,  and  require  an 
oath." 

Then,  his  manner  and  voice  suddenly  changing  into 
an  earnest  and  deep  solemnity,  as  excitement  gave  him 
an  eloquence  more  impressive,  hecause  unnatural  to  his 
ordinary  moments,  he  continued :  **^  By  those  lightnings 
and  commotions  ahove;  by  the  heavens  in  which  they 
revel  in  their  terrible  sports;  by  the  earth,  whose  towers 
they  crumble,  and  herbs  they  blight,  and  creatures  they 
blast  into  cinders  at  their  will ;  by  Him  whom,  what- 
ever be  the  name  He  bears,  all  men  in  the  living  world 
worship  and  tremble  before;  by  whatever  is  sacred  in 
this  great  and  mysterious  universe,  and  at  the.  peril  of 
whatever  can  wither,  and  destroy,  and  curse,  —  swear  to 
preserve  inviolable  and  forever  the  secret  I  shall  whia- 
per  to  your  ear!" 

The  profound  darkness  which  now,  in  the  pause  of  the 
lightning,  wrapped  the  scene,  hid  from  Crauford  all 
sight  of  the  effect  he  had  produced,  and  even  the  very 
outline  of  Glendower's  figure;  but  the  gloom  made 
more  distinct  the  voice  which  thrilled  through  it  upon 
Crauford's  ear. 

^Promise  me  that  there  is  not  dishonor,  nor  crime, 
which  is  dishonor,  in  this  confidence,  and  I  swear." 

Crauford  ground  his  teeth.  He  was  about  to  reply 
impetuously,  but  he  checked  himself.  **I  am  not  go- 
ing," thought  he,  "to  communicate  my  own  share  of 
this  plot,  but  merely  to  state  that  a  plot  does  exist,  and 
then  to  point  out  in  what  manner  he  can  profit  by  it,  — 
BO  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  guilt  in  his  concealment, 
and,  consequently,  no  excuse  for  him  to  break  his 
vow. " 

Eapidly  running  over  this  self-argument,  he  said 
aloud,  " I  promise!  " 
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'^  Andy**  rejoined  Olendower,  ^  I  swear! " 

At  the  close  of  this  sentence,  another  flash  of  light- 
ning again  made  darkness  visible,  and  Glendower,  be* 
holding  the  countenance  of  his  companion,  again  recoiled ; 
for  its  mingled  haggardness  and  triumph  seemed  to  his 
excited  imagination  the  very  expression  of  a  fiend, 
"Now,"  said  Ciaufoid,  relapsing  into  his  usual  careless 
tcHie, somewhat  enlivened  by  his  sneer,-* ''now,  theui 
you  must  not  interrapt  me  in  my  disclosure  by  those 
starts  and  exclamations  which  break  from  your  phi* 
losophy  like  sparks  from  flint.     Hear  me  throughout/' 

And  bending  down  till  his  mouth  reached  Olen- 
dower's  ear,  he  commenced  his  recital.  Artfully  hiding 
his  own  agency,  the  masterspring  of  the  gigantic  ma- 
chinery of  fraud,  which,  too  mighty  for  a  single  hand, 
required  an  assistant;  throwing  into  obscurity  the  sin, 
while,  knowing  the  undaunted  courage  and  desperate 
fortunes  of  the  man,  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  the 
danger,  expatiating  upon  the  advantages,  the  immense 
and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth  which  his 
sdieme  suddenly  opened  upon  one  in  the  deepest  abyss 
<d  poverty,  and  slightly  sketching,  as  if  to  excite  vanity, 
the  ingenuity  and  genius  by  which  the  scheme  origi- 
nated, and  could  only  be  sustained, — Crauford's  de- 
tail of  temptation,  in  its  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  its  adaptation  of  act  to  principles,  in  its  weblike 
craft  of  self-eoncealment,  and  the  speciousness  of  its 
lure,  was  indeed  a.  splendid  masterpiece  of  villanoas 
invention. 

But  while  Olendower  listened,  and  his  silence  flat- 
tered Crauford's  belief  of  victory,  not  for  one  single 
moment  did  a  weak  or  yielding  desire  creep  around  his 
heart.  Subtly  as  the  scheme  was  varnished,  and  scarce 
a  tithe  of  its  comprehensive  enormity  unfolded,  the 
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Bfcrong  and  acute  mind  of  one  long  accustomed  to  un- 
ravel sophistry  and  gaze  on  the  loveliness  of  truth,  saw 
at  once  that  the  scheme  proposed  was  of  the  most  un* 
mingled  treachery  and  baseness.  Sick,  chilled,  with*- 
ering  at  heart,  Glendower  leaned  against  the  damp  wall ; 
as  every  word  which  the  tempter  fondly  imagined  was 
irresistibly  confirming  his  purpose,  tore  away  the  last 
prop  to  which,  in  the  credulity  of  hope,  the  student  had 
dimg,  and  mocked  while  it  crushed  the  fondness  of  his 
belief. 

Crauford  ceased,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp 
Glendower 's.  He  felt  it  not.  '*  You  do  not  speak,  my 
friend,"  said  he;  ''do  you  deliberate,  or  have  you  not 
decided?"  Still  no  answer  came.  Surprised,  and  half 
alarmed,  he  turned  round,  and  perceived  by  a  momentary 
flash  of  lightning  that  Glendower  had  risen,  and  was 
moving  away  towards  the  mouth  of  the  arch. 

*'  Good  Heavens!  Glendower,"  cried  Crauford,  "  where 
are  you  going  1 " 

"  Anywhere,"  cried  Glendower,  in  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  indignant  passion, — "anywhere  in  this  great  globe 
of  suffering,  so  that  the  agonies  of  my  human  flesh  and 
heart  are  not  polluted  by  the  accents  of  crime!  And 
such  crime!  Why,  I  would  rather  go  forth  into  the 
highways,  and  win  bread  by  the  sharp  knife  and  the 
death  struggle,  than  sink  my  soul  in  such  mire  and 
filthiness  of  sin.  Fraud,  fraud,  —  treachery !  Merciful 
Father!  what  can  be  my  state,  when  these  are  supposed 
to  tempt  me !  " 

Astonished  and  aghast,  Crauford  remained  rooted  to 
the  spot. 

'^  Oh ! "  continued  Glendower,  and  his  noble  nature 
was  wrung  to  the  utmost, — ''oh,  MAN  —  MAN!  that 
I  should  have  devoted  my  best  and  freshest  years  to  the 
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dream  of  serying  thee!  In  my  boyish  enthusiasm,  in 
my  brief  day  of  pleasure  and  of  power,  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  love,  in  the  reverse  of  fOTtune,  in  the  squalid  and 
obscure  chambers  of  degradation  and  poverty,  that  one 
hope  animated,  cheered,  sustained  me  through  all! 
In  temptation  did  this  hand  belie,  or  in  sickness  did 
this  brain  forego,  or  in  misery  did  this  heart  forget  thy 
great  and  advancing  cause?  In  the  wide  world,  is 
there  one  being  whom  I  have  injured,  even  in  thought, 
—  one  being  who,  in  the  fellowship  of  want,  should 
not  have  drunk  of  my  cup,  or  broken  with  me  the  last 
morsel  of  my  bread!  —  and  now  —  noW|  is  it  come  to 
this!" 

And,  hiding  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  gave  way  to 
a  violence  of  feeling,  before  which  the  weaker  nature  of 
Crauford  stood  trembling  and  abashed.  It  lasted  not 
long;  he  raised  his  head  from  its  drooping  postxure,  and 
as  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arch,  a  prolonged  flash 
from  the  inconstant  skies  shone  full  upon  his  form. 
Tall,  erect,  still,  the  gloomy  and  ruined  walls  gave  his 
colorless  countenance  and  haughty  stature  in  bold  and 
distinct  relief;  all  trace  of  the  past  passion  had  van- 
ished: perfectly  calm  and  set,  his  features  borrowed  even 
dignity  from  their  marble  paleness,  and  the  marks  of 
suffering,  which  the  last  few  months  had  writ  in  legible 
characters  on  the  cheek  and  brow.  Seeking  out,  with 
an  eye  to  which  the  intolerable  lightnings  seemed  to 
have  lent  something  of  their  fire,  the  cowering  and 
bended  form  of  his  companion,  he  said, — 

^  Go  home,  miserable  derider  of  the  virtue  you  cannot 
understand;  go  to  your  luxurious  and  costly  home;  go 
and  repine  that  human  nature  is  not  measured  by  your 
mangled  and  crippled  laws:  amidst  men,  yet  more  fallen 
than  I  am,  hope  to  select  your  victim;  amidst  prisonSi 
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and  hovels,  and  roofless  sheds;  amidst  rags  and  destitu- 
tion, and  wretches  made  mad  by  hunger,  —  hope  that  you 
may  find  a  villain.  I  leave  you  to  that  hope,  and  *-*  to 
remembrance !  '* 

As  Glendower  moved  away,  Crauford  recovered  him- 
self. Rendered  desperate  by  the  vital  necessity  of  pro- 
curing some  speedy  aid  in  his  designs,  and  not  yet 
perfectly  persuaded  of  the  fallacy  of  his  former  judg- 
ment, he  was  resolved  not  to  suffer  Glendower  thus  easily 
to  depart  Smothering  his  feelings  by  an  effort  violent 
even  to  his  habitual  hypocrisy,  he  sprang  forward  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  Glendower's  shoulder. 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  he,  in  a  soothing  and  soft  voice; 
"  you  have  wronged  me  greatly.  I  pardon  your  warmth, 
—  nay,  I  honor  it;  but  hereafter  you  will  repent  your 
judgment  of  me.  At  least,  do  justice  to  my  intentions. 
Was  I  an  actor  in  the  scheme  proposed  to  you  ?  —  what 
was  it  to  me  ?  Was  I  in  the  smallest  degree  to  be  bene- 
fited by  itf  Gould  I  have  any  other  motive  than  afEec- 
tion  for  you?  If  I  erred,  it  was  from  a  different  view 
of  the  question ;  but  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  find 
expedients  for  distress,  and  to  leave  to  the  distressed 
person  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  them?  But 
let  this  drop  forever;  partake  of  my  fortune,  —  be  my 
adopted  brother.  Here,  I  have  hundreds  about  me  at 
this  moment;  take  them  all,  and  own  at  least  that  I 
meant  you  well." 

Feeling  that  Glendower,  who  at  first  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  shake  off  his  hand,  now  turned  towards 
him,  though  at  the  moment  it  was  too  dark  to  see  his 
countenance,  the  wily  speaker  continued,  **  Yes,  Glen- 
dower, if  by  that  name  I  must  alone  address  you,  take 
all  I  have,  —  there  is  no  one  in  this  world  dearer  to  me 
than  you  are.     I  am  a  lonely  and  disappointed  man, 
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without  ebildren  or  ties.  I  sought  out  a  friend  who 
might  be  my  brother  in  life,  and  my  heir  in  death.  I 
found  you,  —  be  that  to  me!" 

'^I  am  faint  and  weak,"  said  Glendower,  slowly, 
"  and  I  believe  my  senses  cannot  be  clear ;  but  a  minute 
since,  and  you  spoke  at  length,  and  with  a  terrible  dis- 
tinctness, words  which  it  polluted  my  very  ear  to  catch, 
and  now  you  speak  as  if  you  loved  me.  Will  it  please 
you  to  solve  the  riddle  7 " 

"The  truth  is  this,"  said  Crauford:  *I  knew  your 
pride,  —  I  feared  you  would  not  accept  a  permanent 
pecimiary  aid,  even  from  friendship.  I  was  driven, 
therefore,  to  devise  some  plan  of  independence  for  you. 
I  could  think  of  no  plan  but  that  which  I  proposed. 
You  speak  of  it  as  wicked:  it  may  be  so;  but  it  seemed 
not  wicked  to  me.  I  may  have  formed  a  wrong  —  I  own 
it  is  a  peculiar  —  system  of  morals;  but  it  is,  at  least, 
sincere.  Judging  of  my  proposal  by  that  system,  I  saw 
no  sin  in  it.  I  saw,  too,  much  less  danger  than,  in  the 
honesty  of  my  heart,  I  spoke  of.  In  a  similar  distress, 
I  solemnly  swear,  I  myself  would  have  adopted  a  similar 
relief.  Kor  is  this  all :  the  plan  proposed  would  have 
placed  thousands  in  your  power.  Forgive  me  if  I 
thought  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  most  dear  to 
you,  of  greater  value  than  these  sums  to  the  persons 
defrauded  —  ay,  defrauded,  if  you  will;  forgive  me  if 
I  thought  that  with  these  thousands  you  would  effect 
far  more  good  to  the  oommimity  than  their  legitimate 
owners.  Upon  these  grounds,  and  on  some  others,  too 
tedious  now  to  state,  I  justified  my  proposal  to  my  con- 
science. Pardon  me,  I  again  beseech  you:  accept  my 
last  proposal;  be  my  partner,  my  friend,  my  heir;  and 
forget  a  soh^e  never  proposed  to  you,  if  I  had  hoped 
(what  I  hope  now)  that  you  would  accept  the  altema- 
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« 

I  tive,  which  it  is  my  pride  to  offer,  and  which  you  are 

I  not  justified,  eyen  by  pride,  to  refuse/' 

I  "  Great  Source  of  all  knowledge ! "  ejaculated  Olen- 

I  dower,  scarce  audibly,  and  to  himself.     ''  Supreme  and 

f  unfathomable  God !  —  dost  thou  most  loathe  or  pity  thine 

I  abased  creatures,  walking  in  their  dim  reason  upon  this 

little   earth,  and  sanctioning   fraud,  treachery,  crime, 
I  upon  a  principle  borrowed  from  thy  laws!     Oh!  when 

\  —  when  will  thy  full  light  of  wisdom  travel  down  to  us, 

I  and  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  this  world's  evil  mysteries, 

roll  away  like  vapors  before  the  blaze!" 

"I  do  not  hear   you,   my  friend,"  said   Grauford. 
»  "Speak  aloud;  you  will  —  I  feel  you  will  accept  my 

[  offer,  and  become  my  brother! " 

"  Away  I  "  said  Glendower.     «  I  will  not." 
"  He  wanders,  —  his  brain   is  touched !  "    muttered 
I  Grauford,  and  then  resumed  aloud,  "  Glendower,  we  are 

<  both  unfit  for  talk  at  present,  —  both  unstrung  by  our 

I  late  jar.     You  will  meet  me  again  to-morrow,  perhaps. 

^  I  will  accompany  you  now  to  your  door.'* 

I  *  Not  a  step :  our  paths  are  different. " 

"Well,  well,  if  you  will  have  it. so,  be  it  as  you 
i  ple&se.     I  have  offended;  you  have  a  right  to  punish 

[  me,  and  play  the  churl  to-night,  — but  your  address  Y " 

**  Yonder,"  said  Glendower,  pointing  to  the  heavens. 
"  Gome  to  me  a  month  hence,  and  you  will  find  me 
there  !  " 

"Nay,  nay,  my  friend,  your  brain  is  heated;  but  you 
leave  me!  Well,  as  I  said,  your  will  is  mine,  —  at 
least  take  some  of  these  paltry  notes  in  earnest  of  our 
bargain ;  remember  when  next  we  meet  you  will  share 
all  I  have." 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  Glendower,  qifietly,  "that 
we  have  old  debts  to  settle.     When  last  I  saw  you,  you 
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lent  me  a  certain  sum ;  there  it  is,  take  it,  count  it,  '-^ 
there  is  but  one  poor  guinea  gone. .  Fear  not,  —  even  to 
the  uttermost  farthing  you  shall  be  repaid." 

"Why,  why,  this  is  unkind,  ungenerous.  Stay, 
stay  —  "  but,  waving  his  hand  impatiently,  Glendower 
darted  away,  and  passing  into  another  street,  the  dark* 
ness  effectually  closed  upon  his  sfceps. 

*"  Fool,  fool  that  I  am,"  cried  Grauford,  stamping 
vehemently  on  the  ground,  —  "in  what  point  did  my 
wit  fail  me,  that  I  could  not  win  one  whom  very  hunger 
had  driven  into  my  net  t  But  I  must  yet  find  him,  and 
1  will,  —  the  police  shall  be  set  to  work;  these  half 
confidences  may  ruin  me.  And  how  deceitful  he  has 
proved,  —  to  talk  more  diffidently  than  a  whining  harlot 
upon  virtue,  and  yet  be  so  stubborn  upon  trial!  Dastard 
that  I  am  too,  as  well  as  fool,  —  I  felt  sunk  into  the 
dust  by  his  voice.  But  pooh,  I  must  have  him  yet; 
your  worst  villains  make  the  most  noise  about  the  first 
step.  True,  that  I  cannot  storm,  but  I  will  undermine. 
But,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  must  win  him,  or  another, 
soon,  or  I  perish  on  a  gibbet.     Out,  base  thought! " 
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CHAPTEE  LVII. 

Formam  qnidem  ipBam,  Marce  flli,  et  taaqiiAin  &ciem  honeeti  ri- 
des :  qum,  si  ocalis  oemeietnr,  mixabiles  amoiM  (nt  ait  Plato) 
excitant  saoieatia.^ — Tull. 


It  was  almost  dawn  when  Glendower  retumedto  his 
home.  Fearful  of  disturbing  his  wife,  he  stole  with 
mute  steps  to  the  damp  and  rugged  chamber  where  the 
last  son  of  a  princely  line,  and  the  legitimate  owner  of 
lands  and  halls  which  ducal  rank  might  have  envied, 
held  his  miserable  asylum.  The  first  faint  streaks  of 
coming  light  broke  through  the  shutterless  and  shattered 
windows,  and  he  saw  that  she  reclined  in  a  deep  sleep 
upon  the  chair  beside  their  child's  couch;.  She  would 
not  go  to  bed  herself  till  Glendower  returned}  and  she 
had  sat  up  watching  and  praying,  and  listening  for  his 
footsteps,  till,  in  the  utter  exhaustion  of  debility  and 
sickness,  sleep  had  fallen  upon  her.  Glendower  bent 
over  her. 

**  Sleep,"  said  he,  —  "  sleep  on  I  The  wicked  do  not 
come  to  thee  now.  Thou  art  in  a  world  that  has  no 
fellowship  with  this,  —  a  world  from  which  even  happi- 
ness is  not  banished !  Nor  woe,  nor  pain,  nor  memory 
of  the  past,  nor  despair  of  all  before  thee,  make  the 
characters  of  thy  present  state!  Thou  foiestallest  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  grave,  and  thy  heart  concentrates  all 
earth's  comfort  in  one  word,  — '  oblivion.'     Beautiful, 

^  Son  Marcus,  yon  see  the  form  and  as  it  were  the  face  of  Vir- 
tue, —  that  Wisdom,  which,  if  it  could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes, 
would  (as  Plato  saith)  kindle  absolute  and  marrellons  affection. 
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kow  beantitnl  thou  art  even  yet! — that  smile,  that 
momentary  hlush, — years  have  not  conquered  them. 
They  are  as  when,  my  young  hride,  thou  didst  lean 
first  upon  my  hosom,  and  dream  that  sorrow  was  no 
more !  And  I  have  brought  l^ee  unto  this.  These 
green  walls  make  thy  bridal  chamber,  —  yon  fragments 
of  bread  thy  bridal  board.  Well!  it  is  no  matter;  thou 
art  0n  Uiy  way  to  a  land  where  all  things,  even  a  break* 
ing  heart,  are  at  rest.  I  weep  not;  wherefore  should  I 
weep !  Tears  are  not  for  the  dead,  but  their  survivors. 
I  would  rather  see  thee  drop  inch  by  inch  into  the 
gnuve,  and  smile  as  I  beheld  it,  than  save  thee  for  an  in- 
heritance of  sin.  What  is  there  in  this  little  and  sordid 
life  that  we  should  strive  to  hold  itf  What  in  this 
dreadful  dream  that  we  should  fear  to  wakef  " 

And  Glendower  knelt  beside  his  wife,  and,  despite 
his  words,  tears  flowed  fast  and  gushingly  down  his 
cheeks;  and  wearied  as  he  was,  he  watched  upon  her 
slumbers,  till  they  ^11  from  the  eyes  to  which  his  pres- 
ence was  more  joyous  than  the  day. 

It  w&s  a  beautiful  thing,  even  in  sorrow,  to  see  that 
couple  whom  want  could  not  debase,  nor  misfortune, 
which  makes  even  generosity  selfish,  divorce!  All  that 
fate  had  stripped  from  the  poetry  and  graces  of  life,  had 
not  shaken  one  leaf  from  the  romance  of  their  green 
and  unwithered  a£feetions !  They  were  the  very  type  of 
love  in  its  holiest  and  most  enduring  shape :  their 
hearts  had  grown  together,  —  their  being  had  flowed 
through  caves  and  deserts,  and  reflected  the  storms  of  an 
angry  Heaven;  but  its  waters  had  indissolubly  mingled 
into  one  I  Young,  gifted,  noble,  and  devoted,  they  were 
worthy  victims  of  this  blighting  and  bitter  world! 
Their  garden  was  turned  into  a  wilderness;  but,  like 
our  first  parents,  it  was  hand  in  hand  that  they  took 
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their  solitary  way!  Evil  beaet  them,  but  they  swerved 
not ;  the  rains  and  the  winds  fell  upon  their  unsheltered 
heads,  but  they  were  not  bowed;  and  through  the  mazes 
and  briers  of  this  weaiy  life,  their  bleeding  footsteps 
strayed  not,  for  they  had  a  clew  /  The  mind  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  become  visible  and  external  as  the  frame 
decayed,  and  to  cover  the  body  with  something  of  its 
own  invulnerable  power;  so  that  whatever  should  have 
attacked  the  mortal  and  frail  part,  fell  upon  that  whioh, 
imperishable  and  divine,  resisted  and  subdued  it  I 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Glendower  that  he  never  again 
met  Wolfe;  for  neither  fanaticism  of  political  faith, 
nor  sternness  of  natural  temper,  subdued  in  the  xepub* 
liqan  the  real  benevolence  and  generosity  which  redeemed 
and  elevated  his  character:  nor  could  any  impulse  of 
party -zeal  have  induced  him,  like  Craufoid,  systemati- 
cally to  take  advantage  of  poverty  in  order  to  tempt  to 
participation  in  his  schemes.  From  a  more  evil  com* 
panion  Glendower  had  not  yet  escaped:  Crauford,  by 
some  means  or  other,  found  out  his  abode,  and  lost  no 
time  in  availing  himself  of  the  discovery.  In  order 
fully  to  comprehend  his  unwearied  persecution  of  Glen- 
dower, it  must  constantly  be  remembered  that  to  ihiB 
persecution  he  was  bound  by  a  necessity  which,  mgent, 
dark,  and  implicating  life  itself,  rendered  him  callous 
to  every  obstacle,  and  unsusceptible  of  all  remorse. 
With  the  exquisite  tact  which  he  possessed,  he  never 
openly  recurred  to  his  former  proposal  of  fraud;  he 
contented  himself  with  endeavoring  to  persuade  Glen- 
dower to  accept  pecuniary  assistance,  but  in  vain.  The 
veil  once  torn  from  his  character,  no  craft  could  restc^e. 
Through  all  his  pretences,  and  sevenfold  hypocrisy, 
Glendower  penetrated  at  once  into  his  real  motives :  he 
was  not  to  be  duped  by  assurances  of  friendship  which 
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he  knew  the  veiy  dissimilarities  between  their  natures 
rendered  impossible.  He  had  seen  at  the  first,  despite 
of  all  allegations  to  the  contrary,  that  in  the  fraud  Crau- 
ford  had  proposed,  that  person  could  by  no  means  be  an 
uninfluenced  and  cold  adviser.  In  after  conversations, 
Crauford,  driven,  by  the  awful  interest  he  had  in  suc- 
cess, from  his  usual  consummateness  of  duplicity,  be- 
trayed, in  various  important  minutiae,  how  deeply  he  was 
implicated  in  the  crime  for  which  he  had  argued ;  and 
not  even  the  visible  and  progressive  decay  of  his  wife 
and  child  could  force  the  stern  mind  of  Glendower  into 
accepting  those  wages  of  iniquity  which  he  knew  well 
were  only  offered  as  an  earnest  or  a  snare. 

There  is  a  royalty  in  extreme  suffering,  when  the 
mind  falls  not  with  the  fortunes,  which  no  hardihood 
of  vice  can  violate  unabashed.  Often  and  often, 
humbled  and  defeated,  through  all  his  dissimulation, 
was  Crauford  driven  from  the  presence  of  the  man  whom 
it  was  his  bitterest  punishment  to  fear  most  when  moat 
he  affected  to  despise;  and  as  often,  recollecting  his 
powers,  and  fortifying  himself  in  his  experience  of 
human  frailty  when  sufficiently  tried,  did  he  return  to 
his  attempts.  He  waylaid  the  door  and  watched  the 
paths  of  his  intended  prey.  He  knew  that  the  mind 
which  even  best  repels  temptation  first  urged,  hath 
seldom  power  to  resist  the  same  suggestion,  if  daily, 
dropping,  unwearying,  presenting  itself  in  every  form, 
obtruded  in  every  hour,  losing  its  horror  by  custom, — 
and  finding  in  the  rebellious  bosom  itself  its  smoothest 
vizard  and  most  alluring  excuse.  And  it  was,  indeed,  a 
mighty  and  perilous  trial  to  Glendower,  when  rushing 
from  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  child,  when  fainting 
under  accumulated  evils,  when  almost  delirious  with 
sickening  and  heated  thought,  —  to  hear  at  each  prompt- 
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ing  of  the  wmng  and  excited  nature,  each  heave  of  the 
black  fountain  that  in  no  mortal  breast  is  utterly  ex- 
hausted, one  smooth,  soft,  persuasive  voice  forever 
whispering,  "  Relief  !  "  —  relief,  certain,  utter,  instanta- 
neous! —  the  voice  of  one  pledged  never  to  relax  an  effort 
or  spare  a  pang,  by  a  danger  to  himself,  a  danger  of 
shame  and  death,  —  the  voice  of  one  who  never  spoke 
but  in  friendship  and  compassion,  profound  in  craft, 
and  a  very  sage  in  the  disguises  with  which  language 
invests  deeds. 

But  Virtue  has  resources  buried  in  itself,  which  we 
know  not,  till  the  invading  hour  calls  them  from  their 
retreats.  Surrounded  by  hosts  without,  and  when  nature 
itself,  turned  traitor,  is  its  most  deadly  enemy  within; 
it  assumes  a  new  and  a  superhuman  power,  which  is 
greater  than  nature  itself.  Whatever  be  its  creed, 
whatever  be  its  sect,  from  ijrhatever  segment  of  the  globe 
its  orisons  arise,  virtue  is  Grod's  empire ,  and  from  His 
throne  of  thrones  He  will  defend  it.  Though  cast  into 
the  distant  earth,  and  struggling  on  the  dim  arena  of  a 
human  heart,  all  things  above  are  spectators  of  its  con- 
flict, or  enlisted  in  its  cause.  The  angels  have  their 
charge  over  it,  the  banners  of  archangels  are  on  its  side; 
and,  from  sphere  to  sphere,  through  the  illimitable 
ether,  and  round  the  impenetrable  darkness  at  the  feet  of 
God,  its  triumph  is  hymned  by  harps,  which  are  strung 
to  the  glories  of  the  Creator! 

One  evening,  when  Crauford  had  joined  Glendower  in 
his  solitary  wanderings,  the  dissembler  renewed  his 
attacks. 

"  But  why  not,"  said  he,  "  accept  from  my  friendship 
what  to  my  benevolence  you  would  deny  1  I  couple  with 
my  offers,  my  prayers  rather,  no  conditions.  How  then 
do   you,   can  you,  reconcile    it  to    your   conscience^ 
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lo  suffer  your  wife  and  child  to  perish  hefoie  your 
eyes  f " 

**  Man  —  man/'  said  Qlendower,  "  tempt  me  no  more, 
—  let  them  die!  At  present  the  worst  is  death,  —  what 
you  offer  me  is  dishonor. " 

"  Heavens!  — how  uncharitable  is  this  I  Can  you  call 
the  mere  act  of  accepting  money  from  one  who  loves 
you,  dishonor  1  '* 

**  It  is  in  vain  that  you  varnish  your  designs,"  said 
Qlendower,  stopping  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him. 
"Do  you  not  think  that  cunning  ever  betrays  itself? 
In  a  thousand  words,  —  in  a  thousand  looks,  which  have 
escaped  youy  but  not  me,  I  know  that,  if  there  be  one 
being  on  this  earth  whom  you  bate,  and  would  injure, 
that  being  is  myself.  Nay,  start  not,  —  listen  to  me 
patiently.  I  have  sworn  that  it  is  the  last  opportunity 
you  shall  have.  I  will  not  subject  myself  to  further 
temptation:  I  am  now  sane;  but  there  aie  things  which 
may  drive  me  mad,  and  in  madness  you  might  conquer. 
Tou  hate  me :  it  is  out  of  the  nature  of  earthly  things 
that  you  shouI3  not.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  do 
you  think  that  I  could  believe  you  would  come  from 
your  voluptuous  home  to  these  miserable  retreats ;  that, 
among  the  lairs  of  beggary  and  theft,  you  would  lie  in 
wait  to  allure  me  to  forsake  poverty,  without  a  stronger 
motive  than  love  for  one  who  affects  it  not  for  you  I  I 
know  you :  I  have  read  your  heart,  I  have  penetrated  into 
that  stronger  motivci  —  it  is  your  own  safety.  In  the 
system  of  atrocity  you  proposed  to  me,  you  are  the 
principal.  You  have  already  bared  to  me  enough  of 
the  extent  to  which  that  system  reaches,  to  convince 
me  that  a  single  miscreant,  however  ingenious,  cannot, 
unassisted,  support  it  with  impunity.  You  want 
help:   I  am  he  in   whom  you  have  dared  to  believe 
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that  you  could   find  it.     Tou  are  detected,  —  now  be 
undeceived!  " 

'^  Is  it  so  f "  said  Cranford :  and  as  he  saw  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  feign,  the  poison  of  his  heart  broke 
forth  in  its  full  venom.  The  fiend  rose  from  the  reptile, 
and  stood  exposed  in  its  natural  shape.  Betoming 
Glendower's  stem  but  lofty  gaze  with  an  eye  to  which 
all  evil  passions  lent  their  unholy  fire,  he  repeated,  "  Is 
it  so?  —  then  you  are  more  penetrating  than  I  thought; 
but  it  is  indifferent  to  me.  It  was  for  your  sake,  not 
mine,  most  righteous  man,  that  I  wished  you  might 
have  a  disguise  to  satisfy  the  modesty  of  your  punctilios. 
It  is  all  one  to  Richard  Crauford  whether  you  go  blind- 
fold or  with  open  eyes  into  his  snare.  Qo  you  must 
and  shall.  Ay,  frowns  will  not  awe  me.  You  have 
desired  the  truth ;  you  shall  have  it.  You  are  right,  I 
hate  you,  —  hate  you  with  a  soul  whose  force  oi  hatred 
you  cannot  dream  of.  Your  pride,  your  stubbornness, 
your  coldness  of  heart,  which  things  that  would  stir  the 
blood  of  beggars  cannot  warm,  your  icy  and  passionless 
virtue,  I  hate,  —  I  hate  all!  You  are  right  also,  most 
wise  inquisitor,  in  supposing  that  in  the  scheme  proposed 
to  you ,  I  am  the  principal,  —  I  am  I  You  were  to  be  the 
tool ,  and  shall,  I  have  offered  you  mild  inducements, 
pleas  to  soothe  the  technicalities  of  your  conscience :  you 
have  rejected  them, —  be  it  so.  Now  choose  between  my 
first  offer  and  the  gibbet.  Ay,  the  gibbet!  That  night 
on  which  we  made  the  appointment,  which  shall  not  yet 
be  in  vain,  —  on  that  night  you  stopped  me  in  the  street, 
you  demanded  money,  you  robbed  me ;  I  will  swear,  — 
I  will  prove  it.  Now  then  tremble,  man  of  morality, 
dupe  of  your  own  strength;  you  are  in  my  power, — 
tremble!  Yet  in  my  safety  is  your  escape,  —  I  am  gen- 
erous.    I  repeat  my  original  offer:  wealth,  as  great  as 
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yoQ  will  demand,  oi-^the  gibbet-^ the  gibbet;  do  I 
speak  loud  enough  f  —  do  you  hear  1 " 

''Poor  fool!  "  said  Gleudower,  laughing  scornfully, 
and  moving  away.  But  when  Grauford,  partly  in  mock- 
ery, partly  in  menace,  placed  his  hand  upon  Glendower's 
shoulder,  as  if  to  stop  him,  the  touch  seemed  to  change 
his  mood  from  scorn  to  fury,  —  turning  abruptly  round, 
he  seised  the  villain's  throat  with  a  giant's  strength,  and 
cried  out,  while  his  whole  countenance  worked  beneath 
the  tempestuous  wrath  within :  ''  What  if  I  squeeze  out 
thy  poisonous  life  from  thee  this  moment!  "  —  and  then 
once  more  bursting  into  a  withering  laughter,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  terror  which  he  had  excited,  he  added,  "  No, 
no;  thou  art  too  vile!"  —  and,  dashing  the  hypocrite 
agiunst  the  wall  ol  a  neighboring  house,  he  strode  away. 

Becovering  himself  slowly,  and  trembling  with  rage 
and  fear,  Crauford  gazed  round,  expecting  yet  to  find 
he  had  sported  too  far  with  the  passions  he  had  sought 
to  control.  When,  however,  he  had  fully  satisfied 
himself  that  Olendower  was  gone,  all  his  wrathful  and 
angry  feelings  returned  with  redoubled  force.  But  their 
most  biting  torture  was  the  consciousness  of  their  im- 
potence. For  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  rage  had  sub- 
sided, he  saw,  too  clearly,  that  his  threat  could  not  be 
executed  without  incurring  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
discovery.  High  as  his  character  »tood,  it  was  possible 
that  no  charge  against  him  might  excite  suspicion ;  but 
a  word  might  cause  inquiry,  and  inquiry  would  be  ruin. 
Forced,  therefore,  to  stomach  his  failure,  his  indigna- 
tion, his  shame,  his  hatred,  and  his  vengeance,  his  own 
heart  became  a  punishment  almost  adequate  to  bis  vices. 

"But  my  foe  will  die,"  said  he,  clenching  his  fist  so 
firmly  that  the  nails  almost  brought  blood  from  the 
palm ;  ''  he  will  starve,  famish ;  and  see  them  —  his  wife, 
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his  child  —  perish  fir^tl  I  shall  have  my  triumph, 
though  I  shall  not  witness  itl  But  now,  away  to  my 
villa:  there,  at  least,  will  be  some  one  whom  I  can 
mock,  and  beat,  and  trample,  if  I  will  I  Would  — -  would 
— would  thcU  I  were  thai  very  man,  de$tUute  as  he  is/ 
His  neck,  at  least,  is  safe:  if  he  dies,  it  will  not  be 
upon  the  gallows,  nor  among  the  hootings  of  the  mob! 
Oh,  horror!  horror!  What  are  my  villa,  my  wine,  my 
women,  with  that  black  thought,  ever  following  me 
.like  a  shadow)  Who  —  who,  while  an  avalanche  is 
sailing  over  him,  who  would  sit  do¥m  to  feast f  *' 

Leaving  this  man  to  shun  or  be  overtaken  by  fate, 
we  return  to  Glendower.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Grauford  visited  him  no  more;  and,  indeed,  shortly 
afterwards  Glendower  again  changed  his  home.  But 
every  day  and  every  hour  brought  new  str^igth  to  the 
disease  which  was  creeping  and  burning  through  the 
veins  of  the  devoted  wife;  and  Glendower,  who  saw  on 
earth  nothing  before  them  but  a  jail,  from  which  as  yet 
they  had  been  miraculously  delivered,  repined  not  as  he 
beheld  her  approach  to  a  gentler  and  benigner  home. 
Often  he  sat,  as  she  was  bending  over  their  child,  and 
gased  upon  her  cheek  with  an  insane  and  fearful  joy  at 
the  characters  which  consumption  had  there  engraved; 
but  when  she  turned  towards  him  her  fond  eyes  (those 
deep  wells  of  love,  in  which  truth  lay  hid,  and  which 
neither  languor  nor  disease  could  exhaust),  the  un- 
natural hardness  of  his  heart  melted  away,  and  he  would 
rush  from  the  house,  to  give  vent  to  an  agony  against 
which  fortitude  and  manhood  were  in  vain. 

There  was  no  hope  for  their  distress.  His  wife  had, 
unknown  to  Glendower  (for  she  dreaded  his  {«ide), 
written  several  times  to  a  relation  who  though  distant 
was  still  the  nearest  in  blood  which  fate  had  spared  her» 
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but  ineffectually ;  the  scions  of  a  large  and  illegitimate 
family,  which  surrounded  him,  utterly  prevented  the 
success,  and  generally  interrupted  the  application  of  any 
claimant  on  his  riches  but  themselves.  Glendower, 
whose  temper  had  ever  kept  him  aloof  from  all  but  the 
commonest  acquaintances,  knew  no  human  being  to 
apply  to.  Utterly  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  mine 
which  his  knowledge  and  talents  should  have  proved, 
sick,  and  despondent  at  heart,  and  debarred  by  the  lofti- 
ness of  honor,  or  rather  principle  that  nothing  could 
quell,  from  any  unlawful  means  of  earning  bread,  which 
to  most  minds  would  have  been  rendered  excusable  by 
the  urgency  of  nature,  Glendower  marked  the  days  drag 
on  in  doll  and  protracted  despair,  and  envied  every 
corpse  that  he  saw  borne  to  the  asylum  in  which  all 
earth's  hopes  seemed  centred  and  confined* 
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CHAPTEB  LVIII. 

t 

For  own  was  not  like  earthly  lore. 
And  most  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
No !    I  shall  love  thee  still  when  death  itself  is  past. 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !  but  still  their  bland 

And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 

With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  hand 

She  presses  to  the  heart,  no  more  that  felt. 

Ah,  heart  I  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt. 

**  I  WONDER,"  said  Mr.  Brown  to  himself,  as  he  sfftirred 
his  shaggy  pony  to  a  speed  very  unusual  to  the  steady 
habits  of  either  party,  —  "I  wonder  where  I  shall  find 
him.  I  would  not  for  the  late  Lady  Waddilove's  best 
diamond  cross  have  anybody  forestall  me  in  the  news. 
To  think  of  my  young  master  dying  so  soon  after  my 
last  visit,  or  rather  my  last  visit  but  one,  —  and  to  think 
of  the  old  gentleman  taking  on  so,  and  raving  about  his 
injustice  to  the  rightful  possessor,  and  saying  that  he  is 
justly  pimished,  and  asking  me  so  eagerly  if  I  could  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  late  squire,  and  believing  me 
so  implicitly  when  I  undertook  to  do  it,  and  giving  me 
this  letter!  "  And  here  Mr.  Brown  wistfully  examined 
an  epistle  sealed  with  black  wax,  peeping  into  the  cor- 
ners, which  irritated  rather  than  satisfied  his  curiosity, 
—  ''I  wonder  what  the  old  gentleman  says  in  it;  I  sup- 
pose he  will,  of  course,  give  up  the  estate  and  house. 
Let  me  see,  —  that  long  picture  gallery,  just  built,  will 
at  all  events  want  furnishing.     That  would  be  a  famous 
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opportufiitj  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  jars  and  the  sofas 
and  the  great  Turkey  carpet.  How  lucky  that  I  should 
just  have  come  in  time  to  get  the  letter.  But  let  me 
consider  how  I  shall  find  out  ?  —  an  advertisement  in 
the  paper  f  Ah  I  that 's  the  plan.  '  Algernon  Mordaunt, 
Esq. :  something  greatly  to  his  advantage,  —  ftpply  to 
Mr.  Brown,  eto.'  Ah!  that  will  do  well,  very  well. 
The  Turkey  carpet  won't  be  quite  long  enough.  I 
wish  I  had  discovered  Mr.  Mordaimt's  address  before, 
and  lent  him  some  money  during  the  young  gentleman's 
life;  it  would  have  seemed  more' generous.  However, 
I  can  offer  it  now,  before  I  show  the  letter.  Bless  me, 
it's  getting  dark.  Come,  Dobbin,  ye-upl "  Such 
were  the  meditations  of  the  faithful  friend  of  the  late 
Lady  Waddilove,  as  he  hastened  to  London,  charged 
with  the  task  of  discovering  Mordaunt,  and  with  the 
delivery  of  the  following  epistle :  — 

Tou  are  now,  sir,  the  heir  to  that  property  which,  some 
yean  ago,  passed  from  your  hands  into  mine.  My  son,  for 
whom  alone  wealth,  or,  I  may  say  life,  was  valuable  to  me,  is 
no  more.  I  only,  an  old,  childless  man,  stand  between  you 
and  the  estates  of  Mordaunt.  Do  not  wait  for  my  death  to 
enjoy  them.  I  cannot  live  here,  where  everything  remmds 
me  of  my  great  and  irreparable  loss.  I  shall  remove  next 
month  into  another  home.  Consider  this,  then,  as  once  more 
yours.  The  house,  I  believe,  you  will  find  not  disimproved 
by  my  alterations  ;  the  mortgages  on  the  estate  have  been 
paid  off ;  the  former  rental  you  will  perhaps  allow  roy  steward 
to  account  to  you  for,  and,  after  my  death,  the  present  one 
will  be  yours.  I  am  informed  that  you  are  a  proud  man,  and 
not  likely  to  receive  favors.  Be  it  so,  sir  I  —  it  is  no  favor  you 
will  receive,  but  justice.  There  are  circumstances  connected 
with  my  treaty  with  joivt  father,  which  have  of  late  vexed  my 
conscience,  —  and  conscience,  sir,  must  be  eatisfied  at  any  loss. 
But  we  shall  meet,  perhaps,  and  talk  over  the  past ;  at  present 
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I  will  not  enlarge  oil  it.    If  yon  have  raffered  by  anB,  I  am 

sufficiently  punished^  and  my  only  hope  is  to  repair  yoor 

losseB.  —  I  am,  etc,  • 

H.  Vavasour  Mordaunt. 

Such  was  the  letter,  bo  important  to  Mordaunt,  with 
which  our  worthy  friend  waa  charged.  Bowed  to  the 
dust  as  Vavasour  was  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  open 
to  conscience  as  affliction  had  made  him,  he  had  lived 
too  long  for  effect,  not  to  be  susceptible  to  its  influence, 
even  to  the  last.  Amidst  all  his  grief,  and  it  was  in- 
tense, there  were  some  whispers  of  self-exaltation,  at  the 
thought  of  the  4elat  which  his  generosity  and  abdication 
would  excite;  and,  with  true  worldly  morality,  the 
hoped-for  plaudits  of  others  gave  a  triumph,  rather  than 
humiliation,  to  his  reconcilement  with  himself. 

To  say  truth,  there  were  indeed  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  his  treaty  with  Mordaunt's  father,  calculated 
to  vex  his  conscience.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  only 
taken  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Mordaunt's  distress,  but 
that,  at  his  instigation,  a  paper  which  could  forever  have 
prevented  Mr.  Mordaunt's  sale  of  the  property,  had  been 
destroyed.  These  circumstances,  during  the  life  of  his 
son,  he  had  endeavored  to  forget  or  to  palliate.  But 
grief  is  rarely  deaf  to  remorse;  and  at  the  death  of 
that  idolized  son,  the  voice  at  his  heart  grew  imperious, 
and  he  lost  the  power,  in  losing  the  motive,  of  reason- 
ing it  away. 

Mr.  Brown's  advertisement  was  unanswered;  and 
with  the  zeal  and  patience  of  the  Christian  proselyte's 
tribe  and  calling,  the  good  man  commenced,  in  person, 
a  most  elaborate  and  painstaking  research.  For  a  long 
time,  his  endeavors  were  so  ineffectual,  that  Mr.  Brown, 
in  despair,  disposed  of  the  two  Indian  jars  for  half  their 
value,  and  heaved  a  despondent  sigh  whenever  he  saw 
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the  great  Turkey  carpet  rolled  up  in  his  warehouse  with 
as  much  ohetinacy  as  if  it  never  meant  to  unroll  itself 
again. 

At  last,  however,  hj  dint  of  indefatigable  and  minute 
investigation,  he  ascertained  that  the  object  of  his  search 
had  resided  in  London,  under  a  feigned  name ;  from  lodg- 
ing to  lodging,  and  comer  to  corner;  he  tracked  him,  till 
at  length  he  made  himself  master  of  Mordaunt's  present 
retreat.  A  joyful  look  did  Mr.  Brown  cast  at  the  great 
Turkey  carpet,  as  he  passed  by  it,  on  his  way  to  his 
street-door,  on  the  morning  of  his  intended  visit  to  Mor- 
daunt.  ''  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  good  heart,"  said 
he,  in  the  true  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Findlater,  and  he 
again  eyed  the  Turkey  carpet.-  '^  I  really  feel  quite 
happy  at  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  give!  " 

After  a  walk  through  as  many  obscure  and  filthy 
wynds  and  lanes  and  alleys  and  courts  as  ever  were 
threaded  by  some  humble  fugitive  from  justice,  the 
patient  Morris  came  to  a  sort  of  court  situated  among 
the  miserable  hovels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower.  He 
paused,  wonderingly,  at  a  dwelling  in  which  every  win- 
dow was  broken,  and  where  the  tiles,  torn  from  the  roof, 
lay  scattered  in  forlorn  confusion  beside  the  door:  where 
the  dingy  bricks  looked  crumbling  away  from  very  age 
and  rottenness,  and  the  fabric,  which  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity, seemed  so  rocking  and  infirm  that  the  eye 
looked  upon  its  distorted  and  overhanging  position  with 
a  sensation  of  pain  and  dread ;  where  the  very  rats  had 
deserted  their  loathsome  cells,  from  the  insecurity  of 
their  tenure,  and  the  ragged  mothers  of  the  abject  neigh- 
borhood forbade  their  brawling  children  to  wander  under 
the  threatening  walls,  lest  they  should  keep  the  promise 
of  their  mouldering  aspect,  and,  falling,  bare  to  the 
obstructed  and  sickly  day  the  secrets  of  their  prison- 
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house.  Girt  with  the  foul  and  reeking  lairs  of  that 
extreme  destitution  which  necessity  urges  irresistibly 
into  guilt,  and  excluded  by  filthy  alleys,  and  an  eternal 
atmosphere  of  smoke  and  rank  vapor,  from  the  blessed 
sun  and  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  the  miserable  mansion 
seemed  set  apart  for  every  disease  to  couch  within :  too 
perilous  even  for  the  Jiunted  criminal,  —  too  dreary  even 
for  the  beggar  to  prefer  it  to  the  bare  hedge,  or  the  inhos- 
pitable porch  beneath  whose  mockery  of  shelter  the  frosts 
of  winter  had  so  often  numbed  him  into  sleep. 

Thrice  did  the  heavy  and  silver-headed  cane  of  Mr. 
Brown  resound  upon  the  door,  over  which  was  a  curious 
carving  of  a  lion  dormant,  and  a  date,  of  which  only  the 
two  numbers  16  were  discernible.  Boused  by  a  note  so 
unusual,  and  an  apparition  so  unwontedly  smug  as  the 
worthy  Morris,  a  whole  legion  of  dingy  and  smoke- 
dried  brats  came  trooping  from  the  surrounding  huts, 
and  with  many  an  elvish  cry  and  strange '  oath  and 
cabalistic  word,  which  thrilled  the  respectable  marrow  of 
Mr.  Brown,  they  collected  in  a  gaping  and,  to  his  alarmed 
eye,  a  menacing  group,  as  near  to  the  house  as  their  fears 
and  parents  would  permit  them. 

"  It  is  very  dangerous,"  thought  Mr.  Brown,  looking 
shiveringly  up  at  the  banging  and  tottering  roof,  "  and 
very  appalling,"  as  he  turned  to  the  ragged  crowd  of 
in&nt  reprobates  which  began  with  every  moment  to 
increase.  At  last  he  summoned  courage,  and  inquired, 
in  a  tone  half  soothing  and  half  dignified,  if  they  could 
inform  him  how  to  obtain  admittance,  or  how  to  arouse 
the  inhabitants. 

An  old  crone,  leaning  out  of  an  opposite  window, 
with  matted  hair  hanging  over  a  begrimed  and  shriv- 
elled countenance,  made  answer.  "  Ko  one,"  she  said, 
in  her  peculiar  dialect,  which  the  worthy  man  scarcely 
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eompiehended,  **  lived  there,  or  httd  done  so  for  years; " 
but  Brown  knew  better:  and  while  he  was  asserting  the 
fact,  a  girl  put  her  head  out  of  another  hovel,  and  said 
that  she  had  sometimes  seen  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
a  man  leave  the  house,  but  whether  any  one  else  lived 
in  it,  she  could  not  tell.  Again  Mr.  Brown  sounded 
an  alarm,  but  no  answer  came  forth,  and  in  great  fear 
and  trembling,  he  applied  violent  hands  to  the  door. 
It  required  but  little  force;  it  gave  way:  he  entered; 
and  jealous  of  the  entrance  of  the  mob  without,  reclosed 
and  barred,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  shattered  door. 
The  house  was  unnaturally  large  for  the  neighborhood, 
and  Brown  was  in  doubt  whether  first  to  ascend  a  broken 
and  perilous  staircase,  or  search  the  rooms  below:  he 
decided  on  the  latter;  he  found  no  one,  and  with  a 
misgiving  heart,  which  nothing  but  the  recollection  of 
the  great  Turkey  carpet  could  have  inspired,  he  ascended 
the  quaking  steps.  All  was  silent.  But  a  door  was 
unclosed.  He  entered,  and  saw  the  object  of  his  search 
before  him. 

Over  a  pallet  bent  a  form  on  which,  though  youth 
seemed  withered,  and  even  pride  broken,  the  unconquer- 
able soul  left  somewhat  of  grace  and  of  glory,  that  sus- 
tained the  beholder's  remembrance  of  better  days,  —  a 
child  in  its  first  infancy  knelt  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
bed,  with  clasped  hands,  and  vacant  eyes  that  turned 
towards  the  intruder  with  a  listless  and  lack-lustre  gaze. 
But  Glendower,  or  rather  Mordaunt,  as  he  bent  over  the 
pallet,  spoke  not,  moved  not ;  his  eyes  were  riveted  on 
one  object;  his  heart  seemed  turned  into  stone,  and  his 
veins  curdled  into  ice.  Awed  and  chilled  by  the  breath- 
ing desolation  of  the  spot.  Brown  approached  and 
spoke,  he  scarcely  knew  what.  **  You  are,"  he  concluded 
his  address,  "  the  master  of  Mordaunt  Court; "  and  he 
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placed  the  letter  in  the  handa  of,  the  person  he  ihoB 
greeted. 

"  Awake,  hear  me!  "  cried  Algernon  to  Isabel,  as  she 
lay  extended  on  the  couch ;  and  the  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  for  the  first  time  seeing  her  countenance,  shud- 
dered, and  knew  that  he  was  in  the  chamber  of  death. 

^  Awake,  my  own,  own  love!  Happy  days  are  in 
store  for  us  yet:  our  misery  is  past;  you  will  live,  live 
to  bless  me  in  riches,  as  you  have  done  in  want." 

Isabel  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  A  smile,  sweet, 
comforting,  and  full  of  love,  passed  the  lips  which  were 
about  to  close  forever.  "Thank  Heaven,"  she  mur- 
mured, **  for  your  dear  sake.  It  is  pleasant  to  die  now^ 
and  thus  /  '*  and  she  placed  the  hand  that  was  clasped  in 
her  relaxing  and  wan  fingers,  within  the  bosom  which 
had  been,  for  anguished  and  hopeless  years,  his  asylum 
and  refuge,  and  which  now,  when  fortune  changed,  as 
if  it  had  only  breathed  in  comfort  to  his  afflictions,  was 
for  the  first  time,  and  forever,  to  be  cold, — cold  even  to 
him! 

"  You  will  live,  —  you  will  live,*'  cried  Mordaunt,  in 
wild  and  incredulous  despair,  —  ''in  mercy  live!  You» 
who  have  been  my  angel  of  hope,  do  not,  —  O  (}od,  0 
God!  do  not  desert  me  now!  " 

But  that  faithful  and  loving  heart  was  already  deaf  to 
his  voice,  and  the  film  grew  darkening  and  rapidly  over 
the  eye,  which  still,  with  undying  fondness,  sought 
him  out  through  the  shade  and  agony  of  death.  Sense 
and  consciousness  were  gone,  and  dim  and  confused 
images  whirled  round  her  soul,  struggling  a  litUe 
moment  before  they  sank  into  the  depth  and  silence 
where  the  past  lies  buried.  But  still  mindful  of  Am, 
and  grasping,  as  it  were,  at  his  remembrance,  she 
clasped,  closer  and  closer,  the  icy  hand  which  she  held,  to 
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her  breast.  "  Youi  hand  is  cold,  dearest,  —  it  is  cold," 
said  she,  faintly,  "  but  I  will  warm  it  ?iere  I  "  And  so 
her  spirit  passed  away,  and  Mordaunt  felt  afterwards,  in 
a  lone  and  suryiving  pilgnmage,  that  her  last  thought 
had  been  kindness  to  him,  and  her  last  act  had  spoken 
forgetfulness  even  of  death,  in  the  tenderness  of  love! 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

I 

Change  and  timA  take  together  their  flight.  *-  Golden  Vtciel, 

One  evening  in  autumn,  about  three  years  after  the 
date  of  our  last  chapter,  a  stranger  on  horseback,  in  deep 
mourning,   dismounted  at  the    door  of    "the  Grolden 

Fleece,"  in  the  memorable  town  of  W ,     He  walked 

into  the  tap-room  and  asked  for  a  private  apartment  and 
accommodation  for  the  night.  The  landlady,  grown 
considerably  plumper  than  when  we  first  made  her  ac* 
quaintance,  just  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  stranger's  face, 
and  summoning  a  short,  stout  man  (formerly  the  waiter, 
now  the  second  helpmate  of  the  comely  hostess),  desired 
him,  in  a  tone  which  partook  somewhat  more  of  the  au- 
thority indicative  of  their  former  relative  situations  than 
of  the  obedience  which  should  have  characterized  their 
present,  to  "show  the  gentleman  to  the  Griffin,  No. 
Four. " 

.  The  stranger  smiled  as  the  sound  greeted  his  ears, 
and  he  followed  not  so  much  the  host  as  the  hostess's 
spouse  into  the  apartment  thus  designated.  A  young 
lady,  who  some  eight  years  ago  little  thought  that  she 
should  still  be  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  and  who 
always  honored  with  an  attentive  eye  the  stray  travellers 
who,  from  their  youth,  loneliness,  or  that  ineffable  air 
which  usually  designates  the  unmarried  man,  might  be 
in  the  same  solitary  state  of  life,  turned  to  the  landlady, 
and  said,  — 

**  Mother,  did  you  observe  what  a  handsome  gentleman 
that  was?" 
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*No,"  replied  the  landlady;  ^I  only  observed  that 
he  brought  no  servant. " 

**  1  wonder/'  said  the  daughter,  "  if  he  is  in  the  army; 
he  has  a  military  air! '' 

^  I  suppose  he  has  dined,"  muttered  the  landlady  to 
herself,  looking  towards  the  larder. 

"Have  you  seen  Squire  Mordaunt  within  a  short 
period  of  time?"  asked,  somewhat  abruptly,  a  little, 
thick-set  man,  who  was  enjoying  his  pipe  and  negus  in 
a  sociable  way  at  the  window -seat.  The  characteristics 
of  this  personage  were  a  spruce  wig,  a  bottle  nose,  an 
elevated  eyebrow,  a  snuff-oolored  skin  and  coat,  and  an 
air  of  that  consequential  self-respect  which  distinguishes 
the  philosopher  who  agrees  with  the  French  sage,  and 
sees  "  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man  should  not 
esteem  himself." 

"No,  indeed,  Mr.  Bossolton,"  returned  the  landlady; 
**  but  I  suppose  that,  as  he  is  now  in  the  Parliament 
House,  he  will  live  less  retired.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
inside  of  that  noble  old  hall  of  his  should  not  be  more 
seen,  — and  after  all  the  old  gentleman's  improvements, 
too!  They  say  that  the  estate  now,  sinoe  the  mortgages 
were  paid  off,  is  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
clear I " 

"  And  if  I  am  not  induced  into  an  erior,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Bossolton,  refilling  his  pipe,  ''old  Vavasour  left  a  great 
sum  of  ready  money  besides,  which  must  have  been  in 
aid,  and  an  assistance  and  an  advantage,  mark  me. 
Mistress  Merry  lack,  to  the  owner  of  Mordaunt  Hall, 
that  has  escaped  the  calculation  of  your  faculty,  and  the 
—  and  the  —  faculty  of  your  calculation  I  " 

**  Tou  mistake,  Mr.  Boss,"  as,  in  the  friendliness  of 
diminutives,  Mrs.  Merry  lack  sometimes  styled  the  gran- 
diloquent practitioner,  —  " you  mistake;  the  old  gentle-* 
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man  left  all  his  ready  money  in  two  bequests:  the  one 

to  the  College  of ,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 

and  the  other  to  a  hospital  in  London.  I  remember 
the  very  words  of  the  will;  they  ran  thus,  Mr.  Boss: 
'And  whereas  my  beloved  son,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  a  member  of  the  College  of  — — ,  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  which  he  would  have  adorned 
by  his  genius,  learning,  youthful  virtue,  and  the  various 
qualities  which  did  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart, 
and  would  have  rendered  him  alike  distinguished  as  the 
scholar  and  the  Christian,  —  I  do  devise  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  now  in 
the  English  funds,'  etc.,  etc.;  and  then  follows  the 
manner  in  which  he  will  have  his  charity  vested  and 
bestowed,  and  all  about  the  prize  which  shall  be  forever 
designated  and  termed  '  The  Vavasour  Prize,'  and  what 
shall  be  the  words  of  the  Latin  speech  which  shall  be 
spoken  when  the  said  prize  shall  be  delivered,  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  that  effect.  So,  then,  he  passes  to  the 
other  legacy,  of  exactly  the  same  sum,  to  the  hospital 

usually  called  and  styled ,  in  the  city  of  London, 

and  says,  *  And  whereas  we  are  assured  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which,  in  these  days  of  blasphemy  and  sedi- 
tion, it  becomes  every  true  Briton  and  member  of  the 
Established  Church  to  support,  that  '^  charity  doth  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins,"  —  so  I  do  give  and  devise,'  etc., 
etc.,  'to  be  forever  termed  in  the  deeds,'  etc.,  etc., 
'of  the  said  hospital,  ''The  Vavasour  Charity;"  and 
always  provided  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of 
my  death,  a  sermon  shall  be  preached  in  the  chapel 
attached  to  the  said  hospital,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  on  any  text  appropriate  to  the  day 
and  deed  so  commemorated.'  But  the  conclusion  is 
most    beautiful,    Mr.   Bossolton:    'And    now    having 
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discharged  my  duties,  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability, 
to  my  Gkni,  my  king,  and  my  country,  and  dying  in  the 
full  belief  of  the  Protestant  Church,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, I  do  set  my  hand  and  seal,'  etc.,  etc.'' 

''A  very  pleasing  and  charitable  and  devout  and 
virtuous  testament  or  will.  Mistress  Merry  lack,"  said 
Mr.  Bossolton ;  **  and  in  a  time  when  anarchy  with 
gigantic  strides  does  devastate  and  devour  and  harm 
the  good  old  customs  of  our  ancestors  and  forefathers, 
and  tramples  with  its  poisonous  breath  the  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  glorious  Bevolution,  it  is  beautiful,  ay, 
and  sweet,  -«—  mark  you,  Mrs.  Merrylack,  to  behold  a 
gentleman  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  or  grades,  support- 
ing the  institutions  of  his  country  with  such  remarkable 
energy  of  sentiments,  and  with  —  and  with  —  Mistress 
Merrylack  — «  with  sentiments  of  such  remarkable 
energy. " 

**  Pray,"  said  the  daughter,  adjusting  her  ringlets  by 
a  little  glass  which  hung  over  the  tap,  "  how  long  has 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  lady  becoi  dead  t " 

''Oh!  she  died  just  before  the  squire  came  to  the 
property,"  quoth  the  mother.  **  Poor  thing,  —  she  was 
so  pretty.  I  am  sure  I  cried  for  a  whole  hour  when  I 
heard  it!  I  think  it  was  three  years  last  month  when  it 
happened.  Old  Mr.  Vavasour  died  about  two  months 
afterwards." 

"  The  afflicted  husband,"  said  Mr.  Bossolton,  who  was 
the  victim  of  a  most  fiery  Mrs.  Boss  at  home,  "  went 
into  foreign  lands  or  parts,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed, 
the  Continent,  immediately  after  an  event  or  occurrence 
so  fatal  to  the  cup  of  his  prosperity  and  the  sunshine 
of  his  enjoyment,  —  did  he  not,  Mrs.  Merrylack?  " 

^  He  did.  And  you  know,  Mr.  Boss,  he  only  returned 
about  six  months  ago. " 
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*  And  of  what  borough,  or  burgh,  or  town,  or  citj, 
is  he  the  member  and  representative?''  asked  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Bossolton,  putting  another  lump  of  sugar  into 
his  negus.  ''I  have  heard,  it  is  true,  but  my  memory 
is  short;  and  in  the  multitude  and  multifariousness  of 
my  professional  engagements,  I  am  often  led  into  a  for- 
getfulness  of  matters  less  important  in  their  yariety,  and 
less  —  less  various  in  their  importance." 

"  Why,"  answered  Mrs.  Merrylack,  "  somehow  or 
other,  I  quite  forget  too ;  but  it  is  some  distant  borough. 
The  gentleman  wanted  him  to  stand  for  the  county,  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  it;  perhaps  he  did  not  like  the 
publicity  of  the  thing,  for  he  is  mighty  reserved." 

"Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  and  assumptious! "  said 
Mr.  Bossolton,  with  a  puff  of  unusual  length. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  daughter  (young  people  are 
always  the  first  to  defend),  "  I  'm  sure  he  's  not  proud, 
—  he  does  a  mort  of  good,  and  has  the  sweetest  smile 
possible  I  I  wonder  if  he  '11  marry  again!  He  is  vary 
young  yet,  not  above  two  or  three  and  thirty."  (The 
kind  damsel  would  not  have  thought  two  or  three  and 
thirty  very  young  some  years  ago;  but  we  grow  won- 
derfully indulgent  to  the  age  of  other  people  as  we  grow 
older  ourselves !) 

"And  what  an  eye  he  has!"  said  the  landlady. 
"Well,  for  my  part  —  but,  bless  me.  Here  John, 
John,  John, —  waiter  — husband,  I  mean:  here 's  a  car- 
riage and  four  at  the  door.  Lizzy,  dear,  is  my  cap 
right?" 

And  mother,  daughter,  and  husband,  all  flocked, 
charged  with  simper,  courtesy,  and  bow,  to  Teceive 
their  expected  guests.  With  a  disappointment  which 
we  who  keep  not  inns  can.  but  very  imperfectly  con- 
ceive, the  trio  beheld  a  single  personage  —  a  valet  — 
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desoend  fiom  the  box,  open  the  carriage-door  And  take 
out  —  a  desk  I  Of  all  things  hnman,  male  or  female, 
the  said  carriage  was  utterly  empty. 

The  valet  bustled  up  to  the  landlady:  "  My  master's 
here,  ma'am,  I  think,  -^  rode  on  before !  " 

**  And  who  is  your  master! "  asked  Mrs.  Merryladc, 
— a  thrill  of  alarm,  and  the  thought  of  No.  Four,  coming 
across  her  at  the  same  time. 

"  Who ! "  said  the  valet,  rubbing  his  hands,  —  ^  who  f 
—  why,  Clarence  Talbot  Linden,  Esq.,  of  Scarsdale 
Park,  county  of  York,  late  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the 

court  of ,  how  M.  P. ,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's 

Under  Secretaries  of  State." 

*  Mercy  upon  us!"  cried  the  astounded  landlady, 
"and  No.  Four,  only  think  of  it!  Kun,  John,  —  John 
run;  light  a  fire  (the  night's  cold,  I  think)  in  the 
Elephant,  Number  Sixteen;  beg  the  gentleman's  peir- 

.  don,  —  say  it  was  occupied  till  now ;  ask  what  he  '11 
have  for  dinner,  — fish,  flesh,  fowl,  steaks,  joints,  chops, 
tarts,  —  or,  if  it 's  too  late  (but  it 's  quite  early  yet,  — 
you  may  put  back  the  day  an  hour  or  so),  ask  what  he  '11 
have  for  supper!  Bun,  John,  run;  what 's  the  oaf  stay- 
ing for,  — run,  I  tell  you!  Pray,  sir,  walk  in,"  to  the 
valet,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Harrison,  —  "  you'll  be  hungry 
after  your  journey,  I  think;  no  ceremony,  I  beg." 

*  He  's  not  so  handsome  as  his  master,"  said  Miss 
Elizabeth,  glancing  at  Harrison  discontentedly,  —  "  but 
he  does  not  look  like  a  married  man,  somehow.  I  '11 
just  step  upstairs  and  change  my  cap ;  it  would  be  but 
civil  if  the  gentleman's  gentleman  sups  with  us." 

Meanwhile  Clarence,  having  been  left  alone  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  No.  Four,  had  examined  the  little 
apartment  with  an  interest  not  altogether  unmingled 
with  painful  reflections     There  are  few  persons,  how- 
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ever  fortunate,  who  can  look  back  to  eight  years  of  their 
life,  and  not  feel  somewhat  of  disappointment  in  the 
retrospect;  few  persons  whose  fortunes  the  world  en^, 
to  whom  the  token  of  past  time,  suddenly  obtruded  on 
thoir  remembrance,  does  not  awaken  hopes  destroyed, 
and  wishes  deceived,  which  that  world  has  never  known. 
We  tell  our  triumphs  to  the  crowd,  but  our  own  hearts 
are  the  sole  confidants  of  our  sorrows.  "Twice,"  said 
Clarence  to  himself ,—"  twice  before  have  I  been  in 
this  humble  room:  the  first  was  when,  at  the  uge  of 
eighteen,  I  was  just  launched  into  the  world,  —  a  vessel 
which  had  for  its  only  hope  the  motto  of  the  chivalrous 
Sydney,— 

'  Aut  viam  inveniam,  aut  faciam.'  < 

yet,  humble  and  nameless  as  I  was,  how  well  I  can  recall 
the  exaggerated  ambition,  nay,  the  certainty  of  success, 
as  well  as  its  desire^  which  then  burned  within  me.  I 
smile  now  at  the  overweening  vanity  of  those  hopes,  — 
some,  indeed,  realized,  but  how  many  nipped  and  with- 
ered forever, —  seeds,  of  which  a  few  fell  upon  rich 
ground,  and  prospered,  but  of  which  how  far  the  greater 
number  were  scattered,  some  upon  the  wayside,  and  were 
devoured  by  immediate  cares,  some  on  stony  places,  and 
when  the  sun  of  manhood  was  up,  they  were  scorched, 
and  because  they  had  no  root,  withered  away,  and  some 
among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprang  up  and  choked 
them.  I  am  now  rich,  honored,  high  in  the  favor  of 
courts,  and  not  altogether  unknown  or  unesteemed  arhitrio 
popularis  aurce :  and  yet  I  almost  think  I  was  happier 
when,  in  that  flush  of  youth  and  inexperience,  I  looked 
forth  into  the  wide  world,  and  imagined  that  from  every 
comer  would  spring  up  a  triumph  for  my  vanity,  or  an 

1  I  will  either  find  my  way,  or— make  it. 
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objeeft  for  my  affections.  The  next  time  I  stood  in  this 
little  spot,  I  was  no  longer  the  dependent  of  a  precarious 
charity,  or  the  idle  adventurer  who  had  no  stepping- 
stone  but  his  ambition.  I  was  then  just  declared  the 
heir  of  wealth,  which  I  could  not  rationally  have  hoped 
for  five  years  before,  and  which  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  aspirings  of  ordinary  men.  But  I  was 
corroded  with  anxieties  for  the  object  of  my  love,  and 
regret  for  the  friend  whom  I  had  lost:  perhaps  the 
eagerness  of  my  heart  for  the  one  rendered  me,  for  the 
moment,  too  little  mindful  of  the  other;  but,  in  after 
years,  memory  took  ample  atonement  for  that  temporary 
suspension  of  her  duties.  How  often  hare  I  recalled, 
in  this  world  of  cold  ties  and  false  hearts,  that  true  and 
generous  friend,  from  whose  lessons  my  mind  took  im- 
proTcment,  and  from  whose  warnings,  example;  who 
was  to  me,  living,  a  father,  and  from  whose  generosity, 
whatever  worldly  advantages  I  have  enjoyed,  or  distinc* 
tions  I  have  gained,  are  derived!  Then^  I  was  going 
with  a  torn,  yet  credulous  heart,  to  pour  forth  my  secret 
and  my  passion  to  her,  and  within  one  little  week 
thence,  how  shipwrecked  of  all  hope^  object,  and  future 
happiness,  I  was!  Perhaps,  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  excusable  cautions  of  the  world : 
£  should  not  have  taken  such  umbrage  at  her  father^s 
letter, — I  should  have  revealed  to  him  my  birth  and 
accession  of  fortune,  nor  bartered  the  truth  of  certain 
happiness  for  the  trials  and  manoeuvres  of  romance. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  repent  now.  By  this  time  my 
image  must  be  wholly  obliterated  from  her  heart:  she 
has  seen  me  in  the  crowd,  and  passed  me  coldly  by,  — 
her  cheek  is  pale,  but  not  for  me;  and  in  a  little,  little 
while  she  will  be  another's,  and  lost  to  me  forever! 
Yet  have  I  never  forgotten  her  through  change  or  time, 
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— *-the  hard  and  harsh  projects  of  ambition,  the  labofB.of 
business,  or  the  engrossing  schemes  of  political  intrigue.' 
Never  I  —  but  this  is  a  vain  and  foolish  subject  of  reflec* 
tion  now." 

And  not  the  less  reflecting  upon  it  for  that  sage  and 
veracious  recollection,  Clarence  turned  from  the  window, 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and  drawing  one  of 
the  four  chairs  to  the  solitary  table,  he  sat  down,  moody 
and  disconsolate,  and  leaning  his  face  upon  his  hands, 
pursued  the  confused,  yet  not  disconnected,  thread  of  his 
meditations. 

The  door  abruptly  opened,  and  Mr.  Menylack 
appeared. 

"Dear  me,  sir!"  cried  he,  ''a  thousand  pities  you 
should  have  been  put  here,  sir!  Pray  step  upetairs,  air; 
the  front  drawing-room  is  just  vacant,  sir;  what  will 
you  please  to  have  for  dinner,  sir  Y "  etc. ,  etc, ,  according 
to  the  instructions  of  his  wife.  To  Mr.  Merrylack's 
great  dismay,  Clarence,  however,  resolutely  refused  all 
attempts  at  locomotion,  and  contenting  himself  with 
intrusting  the  dinner  to  the  discretion  of  the  landlady » 
desired  to  be  left  alone  till  it  was  prepared. 

Now,  when  Mr.  John  Merry  lack  returned  to  the  tap* 
room,  and  communicated  the  stubborn  adherence  to 
No.  Four  manifested  by  its  occupier,  our  good  hostess 
felt  exceedingly  discomposed.  ^  You  are  so  stupid, 
John,"  said  she,  "  I  '11  go  and  expostulate  like  with 
him; "  and  she  was  rising  for  that  purpose,  when  Har- 
rison, who  was  taking  particularly  good  care  of  himself, 
drew  her  back :  "  I  know  my  maater*s  temper  better 
than  you  do,  ma'am; "  said  he;  "  and  when  he  is  in  the 
humor  to  be  stubborn,  the  very  devil  himself  could  not 
get  him  out  of  it.  I  daresay  he  wants  to  be  left  to  him- 
self:  he  is  very  fond  of  being  alone  now  and  then;  state 
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a£EairB|  you  know,"  added  the  valet,  mysteriouslj  touch- 
ing his  forehead,  **  and  even  I  dare  not  disturb  him  for 
the  world;  so  make  yourself  easy,  and  I  41  go  to  him 
when  he  has  dined,  and  / supped.  There  is  time  enough 
for  No.  Four,  when  we  have  taken  care  of  number  one. 
Miss,  your  health! " 

The  landlady,  reluctantly  overruled  in  her  design, 
reseated  herself. 

"Mr.  Clarence  Linden,  M.  P.,  did  you  say,  sir?" 
said  the  learned  Jeremiah;  "surely,  I  have  had  that 
name  or  appellation  in  my  books,  but  I  cannot,  at  this 
instant  of  time,  recall  to  my  recollection  the  exact  date 
and  circumstance  of  my  profesaional  services  to  the  gen- 
tleman so  designated,  styled,  or,  I  may  say,  termed." 

"Can't  say,  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Harrison;  "lived 
with  my  imister  many  years ;  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  before,  nor  of  travelling  this  road,  —  a  very 
hilly  road  it  is,  sir.  Miss,  this  negus  is  as  bright  as 
your  eyes,  and  as  warm  as  my  admiration.  ** 

"Oh,  sir!" 

"Pray,"  said  Mr.  Merry  lack,  who,  like  most  of  his 
tribe,  was  a  bit  of  a  politician ;  "  is  it  the  Mr.  Linden 
who  made  that  long  speech  in  the  House  the  other 
day!" 

"Precisely,  sir.  He  is  a  very  eloquent  gentleman, 
indeed:  pity  he  speaks  so  little,  — never  made  but  that 
one  long  speech  since  he  has  been  in  the  House,  and  a 
capital  one  it  was  too.  You  saw  how  the  prime  min- 
ister complimented  him  upon  it.  '  A  speech,'  said 
his  lordship,  '  which  had  united  the  graces  of  youth- 
ful genius  with  the  sound  calculations  of  matured 
experience  I ' " 

"  Did  the  prime  minister  really  so  speak  1  "  said 
Jeremiah;  "what  a  beautiful  and. noble  and  sensible 
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compliment!  I  will  examine  my  books  when  I  go 
home,  — '  the  graces  of  yotithful  genius  with  the  sound 
calculations  of  matured  experience ! '  '* 

"  If  he  is  in  the  Parliament  House,''  quoth  the  land* 
lady,  ^  I  suppose  he  will  know  our  Mr.  Mordaunt,  when 
the  squire  takes  his  seat,  next  —  what  do  you  call  it — 
sessions  ?  " 

"Know  Mr.  Mordaunt! "  said  the  valet.  "It  is  to 
see  him  that  we  have  come  down  here.  We  intended  to 
have  gone  there  to-night,  but  master  thought  it  too  late, 
and  I  saw  he  was  in  a  melancholy  humor :  we  therefore 
resolved  to  come  here;  and  so  master  took  one  of  the 
horses  from  the  groom,  whom  we  have  left  behind  with 
the  other,  and  came  on  alone.  I  take  it,  he  must  have 
been  in  this  town  before,  for  he  described  the  inii  so 
well.  Capital  cheese  this;  as  mild  —  as  mild  as  your 
sweet  smile,  miss!" 

"Oh,  sir!" 

"  Pray,  Mistress  Merrylack,"  said  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bos- 
solton,  depositing  his  pipe  on  the  table,  and  awakening 
from  a  profound  reverie  in  which,  for  the  last  five  min- 
utes, his  senses  had  been  buried,  — "  pray,  Mistress 
Merrylack,  do  you  not  call  to  your  mind,  or  your 
reminiscence,  or  your — your  recollection,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, equally  comely  in  his  aspect  and  blandiloqnent 
(ahem  I)  in  his  address,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
his  arm  severely  contused  and  afflicted  by  a  violent  kick 
from  Mr.  Mordaunt's  horse  even  in  the  yard  in  which 
your  stables  are  situated,  and  who  remained  for  two  or 
three  days  in  your  house,  or  tavern,  or  hotel?  I  do 
remember  that  you  were  grievously  perplexed  because  of 
his  name,  the  initials  of  which  only  he  gave,  or  in- 
trusted, or  communicated  to  you,  until  you  did  exam —  " 

"  I  remember,"  interrupted  Miss  Elizabeth,  —^ "  I  re- 
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member  well:  a  yery  beautiful  young  gentleman  who 
had  a  letter  directed  to  be  left  here,  addressed  to  him  by 
the  letters  C.  L. ,  and  who  was  afterwards  kicked,  and 
who  admired  your  cap,  mother,  and  whose  name  was 
Clarence  Linden.  You  remember  it  well  enough, 
mother,  surely  1 " 

"  I  think  I  do,  Lizzy,"  said  the  landlady,  slowly;  for 
her  memory,  not  so  much  occupied  as  her  daughter's  by 
beautiful  young  gentlemen  struggled  slowly  amidst  dim 
ideas  of  the  various  trarellers  and  visitors  with  whom 
her  house  had  been  honored,  before  she  came  at  last,  to 
the  reminiscence  of  Clarence  Linden,  —  "I  think  I  do; 
and  Squire  Mordaunt  was  very  attentive  to  him,  —  and 
he  broke  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  No.  E^ght,  and 
gave  me  half  a  guinea  to  pay  for  it.  I  do  remember, 
perfectly,  Lizzy.  So  that  is  the  Mr.  Linden  now  here! 
—  only  think!" 

"  I  should  not  have  known  him,  certainly,"  said  Miss 
Elizabeth;  **  he  is  grown  so  much  taller,  and  his  hair 
looks  quite  dark  now,  and  his  face  is  much  thinner  than 
it  was;  but  he  's  very  handsome  still,  —  is  he  not,  sir)  " 
turning  to  the  valet. 

*Ah!  ah!  well  enough,"  paid  Mr.  Harrison,  stretch- 
ing out  his  right  leg,  and  falling  away  a  little  to  the 
left,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  renowned  Gil  Bias 
in  his  address  to  the  fair  Laura,  —  "well  enough;  but 
he  's  a  little  too  tall  and  thin,  /  think." 

Mr.  Harrison's  faults  in  shape  were  certainly  not 
those  of  being  too  tall  and  thin. 

**  Perhaps  so!  "  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  who  scented  the 
vanity  by  a  kindred  instinct,  and  had  her  own  reasons 
for  pampering  it,  —  "  perhaps  so !  " 

**  But  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies  all  the 
same;  however,  he  only  loves  one  lady.     Ah,  but  I 
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must  not  say  who,  though  I  know.  However^  she  is  so 
handsome;  such  eyes,  they  would  go  through  you  like 
a  skewer,  but  not  like  youis,  yours,  miss,  which,  I  vow 
and  protest,  are  as  bright  as  a  service  of  plate." 

"Oh,  sir!" 

And  amidst  these  graceful  complii^ents  the  time 
slipped  away,  till  Clarence's  dinner,  and  his  valet's 
supper,  being  fairly  over,  Mr.  Harrison  presented  him- 
self to  his  master,  a  perfectly  different  being  in  attend- 
ance to  what  he  was  in  companionship,  —  flippancy, 
impertinence,  forwardness,  all  merged  in  the  steady, 
sober,  serious  demeanor  which  characterizes  the  respect- 
ful  and  well-bred  domestic. 

Clarence's  orders  were  soon  given.  They  were  lim- 
ited to  the  appurtenances  of  writing;  and  as  soon  as 
Harrison  reappeared  with  his  master's  writing-desk,  he 
was  dismissed  for  the  night. 

Very  slowly  did  Clarence  settle  himself  to  his  task, 
and  attempt  to  escape  the  ennui  of  his  solitude,  dr  the 
restlessness  of  thought  feeding  upon  itself,  by  inditing 
the  following  epistle:  — 

r 

TO  THE  PUKE  OV  HAVSRFIl^LD. 

I  WAS  very  unfortunate,  my  dear  duke,  to  miss  seeing  you, 
when  I  called  in  Arlington  Street,  the  evening  before  last;  for 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  —  something  upon  public  and 
a  little  upon  private  affairs.  I  will  reserve  the  latter,  since  I 
only  am  the  person  concerned,  for  a  future  opportunity.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  .  .  • 

And  now,  having  finished  the  political  part  of  my  letter, 
let  me  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  your  approaching 
marriage  with  Miss  Trevanion.  I  do  not  know  her  myself ; 
but  I  remember  that  8he  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Lady  Flora 
Ardenne,  whom  I  have  often  heard  speak  of  her  in  the  highef^t 
and  most  affectionate  terms,  so  that  I  imagine  her  brother 
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codld  not  better  alone  to  yoo  for  dishoneetly  eairying  off  tke 
£Eur  Jnlia  some  three  years  ago,  than  by  giving  you  his  sister 
in  honorable  and  orthodox  exchiinge,  — ^  the  gold  armor  for  the 
brazen. 

As  for  my  lot,  though  I  ought  not,  at  this  moment,  to  dim 
yours  by  dwelling  upon  it,  you  know  how  long,  how  con- 
stantly, how  ardently  I  have  loved  Lady  Flora  Ardenne,  •— 
how,  for  her  sake,  I  have  refused  opportunities  of  alliance: 
which  might  have  gratified,  to  the  utmost,  that  worldliness  of 
heart  which  so  many  who  saw  me  only  in  the  crowd  havie  been 
pleased  to  impute  to  me.  You  know  that  neither  pleasure, 
nor  change,  nor  the  insult  I  received  from  her  parents,  nor  the 
sudden  indifference  which  I  so  little  deserved  from  herself, 
has  been  able  to  obliterate  her  image.  You  will  therefore 
sympathize  with  me,  when  I  inform  you  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  her  marriage  with  Borodaile  (or  rather  Lord 
Ulswater,  since  his  father's  death),  as  soon  as  the  sixth  month 
of  his  mourning  expires ;  to  this  period  only  two  months 
remain. 

Heavens !  when  one  thinks  over  the  past,  how  incredulous 
one  could  become  to  the  future;  when  I  recall  all  the  tokens 
of  love  I  received  from  that  woman,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  they  are  now  all  foigotten,  or  rather,  all  lavished  upon 
another. 

Bat  I  do  not  blame  her,  •*-  may  she  be  happier  with  him 
than  she  could  have  been  with  me  1  —  and  that  hope  shall 
whisper  peace  to  regrets  which  I  have  been  foolish  to  indulge 
so  long,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  well  for  me  that  they  are  about  to 
be  rendered  forever  unavailing. 

I  am  staying  at  an  inn,  without  books,  companions,  or  any* 
thing  to  b^(nile  time  and  thought,  but  this  pen,  ink,  and 
paper*  You  will  see,  therefore,  a  reason  and  an  excuse  for  my 
scribbling  on  to  you,  till  my  two  sheets  are  filled,  and  the 
hour  of  ten  (one  can't  well  go  to  bed  earlier)  arrived. 

Yon  remember  having  often  heard  me  speak  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man  whom  I  met  in  Italy,  and  with  whom  I 
became  intimate.  He  returned  to  England  some  months  ago  ; 
and^  on  hearing  it,  ray  desire  of  renewing  our  acquaintancer 
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was  80  gteat  that  I  wrote  to  invite  myself  to  his  house.  He 
gave  me  what  is  termed  a  very  obliging  answer,  and  left  the 
choice  of  time  to  myself.  You  see  now,  most  noble  Festns, 
the  reason  of  my  journey  hitherwards. 

His  house,  a  fine  old  mansion,  is  situated  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  this  town ;  and  as  I  arrived  here  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  knew  that  his  habits  were  reserved  and  peculiar,  I 
thought  it  better  to  take  ^*  mine  ease  in  my  inn  "  for  this  night, 
and  defer  my  visit  to  Mordaunt  Court  till  to-morrow  morning. 
In  truth,  I  was  not  averse  to  renewing  an  old  acquaintance,  — 
not,  as  you  in  jour  malice  would  suspect,  with  my  hostess,  but 
with  her  house.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  eighteen^  I  firs^ 
made  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mordaunt  at  this  very  inn, 
and  now,  at  twenty-six,  I  am  glad  to  have  one  evening  to  my- 
self on  the  same  spot,  and  retrace  here  all  that  has  since  hap- 
pened to  me. 

Now,  do  not  be  alarmed;  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  you 
the  unquiet  retrospect  with  which  I  have  just  been  vexing 
myself:  no,  I  will  rather  speak  to  you  of  my  acquaintanoe  and 
host  to  be.  I  have  said  that  I  first  met  Mordaunt  some  years 
since  at  this  inn:  an  accident,  for  which  his  horse  was  to 
blame,  brought  us  acquainted,  —  I  spent  a  day  at  his  housot 
and  was  much  interested  in  his  conversation ;  since  then,  we 
did  not  meet  till  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  we  veie 
in  Italy  together.  During  the  intermediate  interval  Mordaunt 
had  married  ;  lost  hii  property  by  a  lawsuit ;  disappeared  from 
the  world  (whither  none  knew)  for  some  years ;  recovered 
the  estate  he  had  lost  by  the  death-  of  his  kinsman's  heir,  and 
shortly  afterwards  by  that  of  the  kinsman  himself,  — and  had 
become  a  widower,  with  one  only  child,  a  beautiful  little  girl 
of  about  four  years  old.  He  lived  in  perfect  seclusion,  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  society,  and  seemed  so  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  having  ever  seen  me  before,  whenever  in  our  rides 
or  walks  we  met,  that  I  could  not  venture  to  intrude  myself 
on  a  reserve  so  rigid  and  unbroken  as  that  which  charaoteriaed 
his  habits  and  life. 

The  gloom  and  loneliness,  however,  in  which  Mordaunt's 
days  were  spent,  were  far  from  partaking  of  that  selfishness  so 
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common,  almost  bo  nscessariiy  common,  to  rednses.  Wheieyer 
he  had  gone  in  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  left  light  and 
rejoicing  behind  him.  In  his  residence  at  — ,  while  un- 
known to  the  great  and  gay,  he  was  familiar  with  the  outcast 
and  the  destitute.  The  prison,  the  hospital,  the  sordid  cabins 
of  want,  the  abodes  (so  frequent  in  Italy,  that  emporium  of 
artists  and  poets)  where  genius  struggled  against  poverty  and 
its  own  improvidence,  —  all  these  were  the  spots  to  which  his 
visits  were  paid,  and  in  which  *^  the  very  stones  prated  of  his 
whereabout."  It  was  a,  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  com* 
pars-  the  sickly  enthusiasm  of  those  who  flocked  to  Italy,  to 
lavish:  their  sentiments  on  statues,  and  their  wealth  on  the 
modem  impositions  palmed  upon  their  taste  as  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art,  —  it  was  a  noble  contrast,  I  say,  to  com- 
pare that  ludicrous  and  idle  enthusiasm  with  the  quiet  and 
wholesome  energy  of  mind  and  heart  which  led  Mordaunt,  not 
to  pour  forth  worship  and  homage  to  the  unconscious  monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  but  to  console,  to  relieve,  and  to  sustain  the 
woes,  the  wants,  the  feebleness  of  the  living. 

Tet,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  reducing  the  mieeries 
and  enlarging  the  happiness  of  others,  the  most  settled  melan- 
choly seemed  to  mark  himself  *<  as  her  own.'*  Clad  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  a  stem  and  unbroken  gloom  sat  forever 
upon  his  countenance.  I  have  observed,  that  if  in  his  walks 
or  rides  any  one,  especially  of  the  better  classes,  appeared  to 
approach,  he  would  strike  into  a  new  path.  He  could  not 
bear  even  the  scmtiny  of  a  glance  or  the  fellowship  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  his  mien,  high  and  haughty,  seemed  not  only  to 
repel  others,  but  to  contradict  the  meekness  and  charity  which 
hi»  own  actions  so  invariably  and  unequivocally  displayed. 
It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  powerful  exertion  of  principle 
over  feeling,  which  induced  him  voluntarily  to  seek  the  abodes 
and  intercourse  of  the  rade  beings  he  blessed  and  relieved. 

We  met  at  two  or  three  places  to  which  my  weak  and  im- 
perfect charity  had  led  me,  especially  at  the  house  of  a  sickly 
and  distressed  artist ;  for  in  former  life  I  had  intimately  known 
one  of  that  profession,  and  I  have  since  attempted  to  transfer 
to  his  brethren  that  debt  of  kindness  which  an  early  death 
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forbade  me  to  discharge  to  himself.  It  was  thnfl  that  I  first 
became  acqtiainted  with  Mordaunf  s  occupations  and  pursoits; 
for  what  ennobled  his  benevolence  was  the  remarkable  obeca« 
rity  in  which  it  was  veiled.  It  was  in  disguise  and  in  secvet 
that  his  generosity  flowed  ;  and  so  «tudiou8ly  did  he  conceal 
his  name,  and  hide  even  his  features,  during  his  brief  visits  to 
**  the  house  of  mourning/'  that  only  one,  like  myself,  a  dose 
and  minute  investigator  <{f  whatever  has  once  become  an  object 
of  interest,  could  have  traced  his  hand  in  the  various  works  of 
happiness  it  had  aided  or  created. 

One  day,  among  some  old  ruins,  I  met  him  iR*]th  hia  young 
daughter!  By  great  good  fortune  I  preserved  the  latter,  who 
had  wandered  away  from  her  father,  from  a  fall  of  loose  atones 
which,  would  inevitably  have  crushed  her.  I  was  myself 
much  hurt  by  my  effort,  having  received  upon  my  shoulder  a 
fragment  of  the  falling  stones ;  and  thus  our  old  aoqnaintanoe 
was  renewed,  and  gradually  ripened  into  intimacy;  not,  I 
must  own,  without  great  patience  and  constant  endeavor  on 
my  part,  for  his  gloom  and  lonely  habits  rendered  him  utterly 
impracticable  of  access  to  any  (as  Lord  Aspeden  would  aay) 
but  a  diplomatist.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  during  the  six 
months  I  remained  in  Italy,  and  —  but  you  know  already  how 
warmly  I  admire  his  extraordinary  powers,  and  venerate  hk 
character.    Lord  Aspeden's  recall  to  England  separated  na. 

A  general  election  ensued.  I  was  returned  for  •^— -.  I  en« 
tered  eagerly  into  domestic  politics,  —  your  friendship,  Lord 
Aspeden's  kindness,  ray  own  wealth  and  industry,  made  my 
success  almost  unprecedentedly  rapid.  Engaged,  heart  and 
hand^in  those  minute  yet  engrossing  labors  for  which  the  aspi- 
rant in  parliamentary  and  state  intrigue  must  unhappily  forego 
the  more  enhii^ged,  though  abstruser  speculations  of  general 
philosophy,  and  of  that  morality  which  may  be  termed  «tii- 
vencU  politics,  I  have  necessarily  been  employed  in  very  differ* 
ent  pursuits  from  those  to  which  Mordaunt's  contemplations 
are  devoted,  yet  have  I  often  recalled  hiit  maxims,  with  admi- 
ration at  their  depth,  and  obtained  applause  for  opinions  which 
were  only  imperfectly  filtered  from  the  pure  springs  of  hia 
own. 
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It  is  about  six  months  siuce  he  has  letnmed  to  England, 
and  he  has  veiy  lately  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  so  that 
we  may  trust  soon  to  see  his  talents  displayed  upon  a  more 
public  and  enlarged  theatre  than  they  hitherto  have  been; 
and,  though  I  fear  his  politics  will  be  opposed  to  ours,  I  anti- 
cipate his  public  cUbiU  with  that  interest  which  genius,  even 
when  adverse  to  one's  self,  always  inspires.  Tet  I  confess  that 
I  am  desirous  to  see  and  converse  with  him  once  more  in  the 
familiarity  and  kindness  of  private  intercourse.  The  itige  of 
party,  the  narrowness  of  sectarian  zeal,  soon  exclude  from  our 
friendship  all  those  who  differ  from  our  opinions  ;  and  it  is 
like  sailors  holding  commune  for  the  last  time  with  each  other, 
before  their  several  vessels  are  divided  by  (he  perilous  and  un- 
certain sea,  to  confer  in  peace  and  retirement  for  a  little  while 
with  those  who  are  about  to  be  launched  with  us  on  that  same 
unquiet  ocean,  where  any  momentary  caprice  of  the  winds  may 
disjoin  us  forever,  and  where  our  very  union  ia  only  a  sym- 
pathy in  toil,  and  a  fellowship  in  danger. 

Adieu,  my  dear  duke,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  our  public 
opinions  are  so  closely  allied,  and  that  I  may  so  reasonably 
calculate  in  private  upon  the  happiness  and  honor  of  subscrib- 
ing myself  your  affectionate  friend, 

C.  L. 

Such  was  the  letter  to  which  we  shall  leave  the 
explanation  of  much  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  three  years  of  our  tale,  and  which,  in  its  tone,  will 
serve  to  show  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  heart  and 
feeling  that  mingled  (rather  increased  than  abated  by 
the  time  which  brought  wisdom)  with  the  hardy  activity 
and  resolute  ambition  that  characterized  the  mind  of  our 
"  Disowned. "  We  now  consign  him  to  such  repose  as 
the  best  bedroom  in  the  Golden  Fleece  can  afford,  and 
conclude  the  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

Though  the  wilds  of  encbaBtment,  all  vernal  and  biigfali 

In  the  days  of  delusion,  by  fiincy  combined 
With  the  vanishing  phantoms  of  love  and  delight^ 
Abandon  my  soul  like  a  dream  of  the  night. 

And  leave  but  a  desert  behind,  — 

Be  hushed,  my  dark  spirit,  for  Wisdom  condemns 

When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore ; 

Be  strong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 

A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore  I 

Campbbll. 

"  Shall  I  order  the  carriage  round,  sir?  "  said  Harrison: 
"  it  is  past  one, " 

"  Yes,  —  yet  stay :  the  day  is  fine,  —  I  will  ride.  Let 
the  carriage  come  on  in  the  evening ;  see  that  my  horse 
is  saddled,  — you  looked  to  his  mash  last  night  1 " 

"I  did,  sir.  He  seems  wonderfully  fresh;  would 
you  please  to  have  me  stay  here  with  the  carriage,  sir, 
till  the  groom  comes  on  with  the  other  horse  ?  " 

''Ay;  do,  —  I  don't  know  yet  how  far  strange  ser- 
vants may  be  welcome  where  I  am  going." 

"Now,  that's  lucky!"  said  Harrison  to  himself,  as 
he  shut  the  door:  "I  shall  have  a  good  five  hours' 
opportunity  of  making  my  court  here.  Miss  Elizabeth 
is  really  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  might  not  be  a  bad 
match.  I  don't  see  any  brothers;  who  knows  but  she 
may  succeed  to  the  inn, — hem!  A  servant  may  be 
ambitious  as  well  as  his  master,  I  suppose  ?  " 

So  meditating,  Harrison  sauntered  to  the  stables, 
saw  (for  he  was  an  admirable  servant,  and  could  at  a 
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pinch  diesB  a  horse  as  well  as  its  master)  that  Clarence's 
beautiful  steed  received  the  utmost  nicety  of  grooming 
which  the  hostler  could  bestow,  led  it  himself  to  the 
door,  held  the  stirrup  for  his  master,  with  the  mingled 
humility  and  grace  of  his  profession,  and  then  strutted 
away  —  **  pride  on  his  brow  and  glory  in  his  eye  "  —  to 
be  the  cynosure  and  oracle  of  the  tap-room. 

Meanwhile,  Linden  rode  slowly  onwards.  As  he 
•passed  that  turn  of  the  town  by  which  he  had  for  the 
first  time  entered  it,  the  recollection  of  the  eccentric  and 
would-be  gypsy  flashed  upon  him.  "  1  wonder,''  thought 
he,  "  where  that  singular  man  is  now,  —  whether  he  still 
preserves  his  itinerant  and  woodland  tastes  -^ 

*  Si  fiumina  sylvasque  inglorius  amet ;'  ^ 

or  whether,  as  bis  family  increased  in  age  or  number, 
he  has  turned  from  his  wanderings,  and  at  length  found 
out  *  the  peaceful  hermitage. '  How  glowingly  the  whole 
scenjB  of  that  night  comes  across  me:  the  wild  tents, 
their  wilder  habitants,  the  mingled  bluntness,  poetry, 
honest  good-nature,  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  con- 
stituted the  chief's  nature;  the  jovial  meal  and  mirth 
round  the  wood  fire  and  beneath  the  quiet  stars,  and 
the  eagerness  and  zest  with  which  I  then  mingled  in  the 
merriment.  Alas !  —  how  ill  the  fastidiousness  and  re- 
finement of  after-days  repays  us  for  the  elastic,  buoyant, 
ready  zeal,  with  which  our  first  youth  enters  into  what- 
ever is  joyous,  without  pausing  to  ask  if  its  cause  and 
nature  be  congenial  to  our  habits  or  kindred  to  our 
tastes.  After  all,  there  really  was  something  philo- 
sophical in  the  romance  of  the  jovial  gypsy,  childish  as 
it  seemed ;  and  I  should  like  much  to  know  if  the  philo- 
sophy has  got  the  better  of  the  romance,   or  the  ro* 

1  If,  unknown  to  fame,  he  loye  the  fltreami  and  the  woods. 
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mance,  growing  into  habit,  become  commonplace,  and 
lost  both  its  philosophy  and  its  enthusiasm.  Well, 
after  I  leave  Mordaunt,  I  will  try  and  find  out  my 
old  friend.  ** 

With  this  resolution  Clarence's  thoughts  took  a  new 
channel,  and  he  soon  entered  upon  Mordaunt*s  domain. 
As  he  rode  through  the  park,  where  brake  and  tree  were 
glowing  in  the  yellow  tints  which  autumn,  like  ambi- 
tion, gilds  ere  it  withers,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to 
recall  the  scene  as  he  last  beheld  it.  It  was  then  spring, 
—  spring  in  its  first  and  flushest  glory, — when  not  a 
blade  of  grass  but  sent  a  perfume  to  the  air,  the 
happy  air, — 

^  Making  sweet  music  while  the  young  leaves  danced ;  ** 

when  every  cluster  of  the  brown  fern,  that  now  lay  dull 
and  motionless  around  him,  and  amidst  which  the  mel- 
ancholy deer  stood  afar  off,  gazing  upon  the  intruder, 
was  vocal  with  the  blithe  melodies  of  the  infant  year: 
the  sharp,  yet  sweet  voices  of  birds,  and  (heard  at  in- 
tervals) the. chirp  of  the  merry  grasshopper,  or  the  hum 
of  the  awakened  bee.  He  sighed  as  he  now  looked 
around  and  recalled  the  change,  both  of  time  and  season; 
and  with  that  fondness  of  heart  which  causes  man  to 
knit  his  own  little  life  to  the  varieties  of  time,  the 
signs  of  Heaven,  or  the  revolutions  of  nature,  he  recog- 
nized something  kindred  in  the  change  of  scene  to  the 
change  of  thought  and  feeling  which  years  had  wrought 
in  the  beholder. 

Awaking  from  his  reverie,  he  hastened  his  horse's 
pace ,  and  was  soon  within  sight  of  the  house.  Vava- 
sour, during  the  few  years  he  had  possessed  the  place, 
had  conducted  and  carried  through  improvements  and 
additions  to  the  old  mansion  upon  a  scale  equally  costly 
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and  judicious.     The  heavy  and  motley  magnificence  of  | 

the  architecture  in  which  the  house  had  been  built  re- 
mained unaltered;  but  a  wing  on  either  side,  though 
eractly  corresponding  in  style  with  the  intermediate 
building,  gave,  hy  the  long  colonnade  which  ran  across 
the  one,  and  the  stately  windows  which  adorned  the 
other,  an  air  not  only  of  grander  extent  but  more  cheer- 
ful lightness  to  the  massy  and  antiquated  pile.  It  was 
assuredly,  in  the  point  of  view  by  which  Clarence  now 
approached  it,  a  structure  which  possessed  few  superiors 
in  point  of  size  and  effect,  and  harmonized  so  well  with 
the  noble  extent  of  the  park,  the  ancient  woods,  and  the 
venerable  avenues,  that  a  very  slight  effort  of  imagina- 
tion might  have  poured  from  the  massive  portals  the 
pageantries  of  old  days,  and  the  gay  galliard  of  chivalric 
romance  with  which  the  scene  was  in  such  accordance , 
and  which  in  a  former  age  it  had  so  often  witnessed. 

Ah,  little  could  any  one  who  looked  upon  that  gor- 
geous pile,  and  the  broad  lands  which,  beyond  the 
boimdaries  of  the  park,  swelled  on  the  hills  of  the  dis- 
tant landscape,  studded  at  frequent  intervals  with  the 
spires  and  villages  which  adorned  the  wide  baronies  of 
Mordaunt,  -^  little  could  he  who  thus  gazed  around  have 
imagined  that  the  owner  of  all  he  surveyed  had  passed 
the  glory  and  verdure  of  his  manhood  in  the  bitterest 
struggles  with  gnawing  want  and  rebellious  pride  and 
urgent  passion,  without  friend  or  aid  but  his  own 
haughty  and  supporting  virtue,  sentenced  to  bear  yet 
in  his  wasted  and  barren  heart  the  sign  of  the  storm 
he  had  resisted,  and  the  scathed  token  of  the  lightning 
he  had  braved.  None  but  Crauford,  who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  taciturnity,  and  the  itinerant  broker,  easily 
bHbed  into  silence,  had  ever  known  of  the  extreme  pov- 
erty from  which  Mordaunt  had  passed  to  his  rightful 
VOL.  n.  —  8 
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possessioms.  It  was  whispered,  indeed,  that  he  had  been 
reduced  to  narrow  and  straitened  circumstances ;  but  the 
whisper  had  been  only  the  breath  of  rumor,  and  the 
imagined  poverty  far  short  of  the  reality :  for  the  pride 
of  Mordaunt  (the  great,  almost  the  sole  failing  in  his 
character)  could  not  endure  that  all  he  had  borne  and 
baffled  should  be  bared  to  the  vulgar  eye ;  and,  by  a  rare 
anomaly  of  mind,  indifferent  as  he  was  to  renown,  he 
was  morbidly  susceptible  of  shame. 

When  Clarence  rang  at  the  ivy -covered  porch,  and 
made  inquiry  for  Mordaunt,  he  was  informed  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  park,  by  the  river,  where  most  of  his 
hours  dudng  the  daytime  were  spent. 

"Shall  I  send  to  acquaint  him  that  you  are  come, 
sir  ? "  said  the  servant. 

"No,"  answered  Clarence;  "  I  will  leave  my  horse  to 
one  of  the  grooms,  and  stroll  down  to  the  river  in  secuxsh 
of  your  master. " 

Suiting '  the  action  to  the  word,  he  dismounted,  con- 
signed his  steed  to  the  groom,  and  following  the  direc- 
tion indicated  tq  him,  bent  his  way  to  the  ^  river," 

As  he  descended  the  hill,  the  brook  (for  it  did  not 
deserve,  though  it  received,  a  higher  name)  opened  en- 
chantingly  upon  his  view.  Amidst  the  fragrant  reed 
and  the  wild-flower,  still  sweet,  though  fading,  and 
tufts  of  tedded  grass,  all  of  which,  when  crushed  be- 
neath the  foot,  sent  a  icingled  tribute  to  its  sparkling 
waves,  the  wild  stream  took  its  gladsome. course,  —  now 
contracted  by  gloomy  firs,  which,  bending  over  the 
water,  cast  somewhat  of  their  own  sadness  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  now  glancing  forth  from  the  shade,  as  it  "  broke 
into  dimples,  and  laughed  in  the  sun;"  now  washing 
the  gnarled  and  spreading  roots  of  some  lonely  ash, 
which,  hanging  over  it  still  and  droopingly,  seemed. 
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the  hennit  of  the  scene,  to  moralize  on  its  noisy  and 
▼arioiis  wanderings;  now  winding  round  the  hill,  and 
losing  itself  at  last  amidst  thick  copses,  where  day  did 
never  more  than  wink  and  glimmer,  and  where,  at  night, 
its  waters,  brawling  through  their  stony  channel,  seemed 
like  a  spirit's  wail,  and  harmonized  well  with  the  scream 
of  the  gray  owl,  wheeling  from  her  dim  retreat,  or  the 
moaning  and  rare  sound  of  some  solitary  deer. 

As  Clarence's  eye  roved  admiringly  over  the  scene 
before  him,  it  dwelt  at  last  upon  a  small  building  situ- 
ated on  the  wildest  part  of  the  opposite  bank;  it  was 
entirely  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  the  outline  only  re- 
mained to  show  the  Gothic  antiquity  of  the  architecture. 
It  was  a  single  square  tower,  built  none  knew  when  or 
wherefore,  and  consequently  the  spot  of  many  vagrant 
guesses  and  wild  legends  among  the  surrounding  gos- 
sips. On  approaching  yet  nearer,  he  perceived,  alone 
and  seated  on  a  little  mound  beside  the  tower,  the 
object  of  his  search. 

Mordaunt  was  gazing  with  vacant  yet  earnest  eye 
upon  the  waters  beneath;  and  so  intent  was  either  his 
mood  or  look,  that  he  was  unaware  of  Clarence's  ap- 
proach. Tears,  fast  and  large,  were  rolling  from  those 
haughty  eyes  which  men  who  shrank  from  their  indif- 
ferent glance  little  deemed  were  capable  of  such  weak 
and  feminine  emotion.  Far,  far  through  the  aching 
void  of  time,  were  the  thoughts  of  the  reft  and  solitary 
mourner;  they  wete  dwelling  in  all  the  vivid  and  keen 
intensity  of  grief  which  dies  not,  upon  the  day  when, 
about  that  hour  and  on  that  spot,  he  sat,  with  Isabel's 
young  cheek  upon  his  bosom,  and  listened  to  a  voice 
now  only  heard  in  dreams.  He  recalled  the  moment 
when  the  fatal  letter,  charged  with  change  and  poverty, 
was  given  to  him,  and  the  pang  which  had  rent  his  heart 
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as  he  looked  around  upon  a  scene  over  which  spring  had 
just  then  breathed,  and  which  he  was  about  to  leave  to 
a  fresh  summer  and  a  new  lord;  and  then  that  deep, 
fond,  half -fearful  gaze  with  which  Isabel  had  met  his 
eye,  and  the  feeling,  proud  even  in  its  melancholy,  with 
which  he  had  drawn  towards  his  breast  all  that  earth 
had  left  to  him ,  and  thanked  God  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
that  she  was  spared. 

"  And  I  am  once  more  master,"  thought  he,  "  not 
only  of  all  I  then  held,  but  all  which  my  wealthier 
forefathers  possessed.  But  she  who  was  the  sharer  of 
my  sorrows  and  want,  — oh,  where  is  she?  Bather,  ah! 
rather  a  hundredfold  that  her  hand  was  still  clasped  in . 
mine,  and  her  spirit  supporting  me  through  poverty  and 
trial,  and  her  soft  voice  murmuring  the  comfort  that 
steals  away  care,  than  to  be  thus  heaped  with  wealth 
and  honor,  and  alone,  —  alone,  where  never  more  can 
come  love,  or  hope,  or  the  yearnings  of  affection,  or  this 
sweet  fulness  of  a  heart  that  seems  fathomless  in  its 
tenderness,  yet  overflows!  Had  my  lot,  when  she  left 
me,  been  still  the  steepings  of  bitterness,  the  stings  of 
penury,  the  moody  silence  of  hope,  the  damp  and  chill 
of  sunless  and  aidless  years,  which  rust  the  very  iron  of 
the  soul  away,  —  had  my  lot  been  thus,  as  it  had  been, 
I  could  have  borne  her  death,  I  could  have  looked  upon 
her  grave,  and  wept  not:  nay,  I  could  have  comforted 
my  own  struggles  with  the  memory  of  her  escape;  but 
thus,  at  the  very  moment  of  prosperity,  to  leave  the 
altered  and  promising  earth,  '  to  house  with  darkness 
and  with  death,'  — no  little  gleam  of  sunshine,  no  brief 
recompense  for  the  agonizing  past,  no  momentary  respite 
between  tears  and  the  tomb.  Oh,  Heaven!  what — 
what  avail  is  a  wealth  which  comes  too  late,  when  she, 
who  could  alone  have  made  wealth  bliss  is  dust;  and 
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the  light  that  should  have  gilded  many  and  happy  days, 
flings  only  a  ghastly  glare  upon  the  tomb  ?  '* 

Starting  from  these  reflections,  Mordaunt  half  uncon- 
sciously rose,  and  dashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  was 
about  to  plunge  into  the  neighboring  thicket,  when, 
looking  up,  he  beheld  Clarence,  now  within  a  few  paces 
of  him.  He  started,  and  seemed  for  one  moment  irreso* 
lute  whether  to  meet  or  shun  his  advanoe,  but,  probably 
deeming  it  too  late  for  the  latter,  he  ba^nished,  by  one 
of  those  violent  efforts  with  which  men  of  proud  and 
strong  minds  vanquish  emotion,  all  outward  sign  of  the 
past  agony,  and  hastening  towards  his  guest,  greeted 
him  unth  a  welcome  which,  though  from  ordinary  hosts 
it  might  have  seemed  cold,  appeared  to  Clarence,  who 
knew  his  temperi  more  coi^dial  than  he  had  ventured  to 
anticipate. 
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CHAPTBE  LXI. 

My  father  urged  me  salr, 

But  my  mither  did  iia  speak. 
Though  she  looked  into  mj  face 

Till  my  heart  was  like  to  break. 

Auld  Robin  Gray, 

*  It  is  rather  singular/'  said  Lady  Westborough  to  het 
daughter^  as  they  sat  alone  one  afternoon  in  the  music* 
room  at  Westborough  Park,  —  "  it  is  rather  singular  that 
Lord  XJlswater  should  not  have  come  yet.  He  said  he 
should  certainly  be  here  before  three  o'clock.'' 

''You  know,   mamma,   that  he  has  some    military 

duties  to  detain  him  at  W ,"  answered  Lady  Flora, 

bending  over  a  drawing,  in  which  she  appeared  to  be 
earnestly  engaged. 

"  True,  my  dear,  and  it  was  very  kind  in  Lord 

to  quarter  the  troop  he  commands  in  his  native  county; 

and  very  fortunate  that  W ,  being  his  headquarters, 

should  also  be  so  near  us.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  duty  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  detain  him  from 
you,"  added  Lady  Westborough,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed all  her  life  to  a  devotion  unparalleled  in  this  age. 
**  You  seem  very  indulgent.  Flora." 

''^  Alas  I — she  should  rather  say  very  indifferent," 
thought  Lady  Flora ;  but  she  did  not  give  her  thought 
utterance,  —  she  only  looked  up  at  her  mother  for  a 
moment,  and  smiled  faintly. 

Whether  there  was  something  in  that  smile,  or  in  the 
pale  cheek  of  her  daughter,  that  touched  her,  we  know 
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not,  but  Lady  Weetborough  was  touched;  she  threw 
her  arms  round  Lady  Flora's  neck,  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  said,  "  You  do  not  seem  well  to-day,  my  love,  —  are 
youl" 

•  Oh!  very,  very  well,"  answered  Lady  Flora,  return- 
ing her  mother's  caress,  and  hiding  her  eyes,  to  which 
the  tears  had  started. 

•  My  child,*'  said  Lady  Westborough,*'  you  know  that 
both  myself  and  your  father  are  very  desirous  to  see 
you  married  to  Lord  Ulswater:  of  high  and  ancient 
birth,  of  great  wealth,  young,  unexceptionable  in  person 
and  character,  and  warmly  attached  to  you,  —  it  would 
be  impossible  even  for  the  sanguine  heart  of  a  parent  to 
ask  for  you  a  more  eligible  match.  But  if  the  thought 
really  does  make  you  wretched,  —  and  yet,  how  can 
itt" 

^  I  have  consented,"  said  Flora,  gently :  **  all  I  ask  is, 
do  not  speak  to  me  more  of  the  —  the  event  than  you  can 
avoid." 

Lady  Westborough  pressed  her  hand,  sighed,  and 
replied  not. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  marquess,  who  had  within 
the  last  year  become  a  cripple  with  the  great  man's 
malady,  dira  podagra^  was  wheeled  in  on  his  easy-chair: 
close  behind  him  followed  Lord  Ulswater. 

"I  have  brought  you,"  said  the  marquess,  who  piqued 
himself  on  a  vein  of  dry  humor,  —  "I  have  brought  you, 
young  lady,  a  consolation  for  my  ill  humors.  Few 
gouty  -  old  fathers  make  themselves  as  welcome  as  I  do, 
—  eh,  Ulswater!" 

"  Dare  I  apply  to  myself  Lord  Westborough 's  compli- 
ment 1  "  said  the  young  nobleman,  advancing  towards 
Lady  Flora;  and  drawing  his  seat  near  her,  he  entered 
into  that  whispered  conversation  so  significant  of  court* 
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ship.  But  there  was  little  in  Lady  Flora's  numner  by 
which  an  experienced  eye  would  have  detected  the  bride- 
elect:  no  sndden  blush,  no  downcast  yet  sidelong  look, 
no  trembling  of  the  hand,  no  indistinct  confusion  of  the 
voice,  struggling  with  unanalyzed  emotions.  Ifo,  —  all 
was  calm,  cold,  listless:  her  cheek  changed  not  tint  nor 
hue;  and  her  words,  clear  and  collected,  seemed  to  oon* 
tradict  whatever  the  low  murmurs  of  her  betrothed 
might  well  be  supposed  to  insinuate.  But,  even  in  Am 
behavior,  there  was  something  which,  had  Lady  West- 
borough  been  less  contented  than  she  was  with  the  exter- 
nals and  surface  of  manner,  would  have  alarmed  her  for 
her  daughter.  A  cloud,  sullen  and  gloomy,  sat  upon 
his  brow,  and  his  lip  alternately  quivered  with  some- 
thing like  scorn,  or  was  compressed  with  a  kind  of  stifled 
passion.  Even  in  the  exultation  that  sparkled  in  his 
eye,  when  he  alluded  to  their  appoaching  marriage, 
there  was  an  expression  that  almost  might  have  been 
termed  fierce,  and  certainly  was  as  little  like  the  true 
orthodox  ardor  of  ''gentle  swain,''  as  Lady  Flora's  sad 
and  half-unconscious  coldness  resembled  the  di^dent 
passion  of  the  ''  blushing  maiden.'' 

"  You  have  considerably  passed  the  time  in  which  we 
expected  you,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Westborough,  who, 
as  a  beauty  herself,  was  .a  little  jealous  of  the  deference 
due  to  the  beauty  of  her  daughter. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  glancing  towards 
the  opposite  glass,  and  smoothing  his  right  eyebrow 
with  his  forefinger,  —  **  it  is  true,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do  with'  my  troop,  —  I 
have  put  them  into  a  new  manoBUvre.  Bo  you  know, 
my  lord  "  (turning  to  the  marquess),  "I  think  it  very 
likely  the  soldiers  may  have  some  work  on  the  ■  ■  o( 
this  month." 
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''Where  and  wherefore  1"  asked  Lord  Wea^borough,. 
whom  a  sudden  twinge  forced  into  the  laeonic. 

"  At  W' .    Some  idle  fellows  hold  a  meeting  there 

on  that  day ;  and  if  I  may  judge  by  bills  and  advertise- 
ments, chalkings  on  the  walls,  and,  more  than  all,  pop- 
ular rumor,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  riot  and  sedition 
are  intended,  —  the  magistrates  are  terribly  frightened. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  some  cutting  and  hewing,  —  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  rebellious  dogs. " 

**  For  shame,  —  for  shame!  "  cried ^Lady  Westborough, 
who,  though  a  worldly,  was  by  no  means  an  unfeeling 
woman ;  *  the  poor  people  are  misguided,  —  they  mean 
no  harm." 

Lord  Ulswater  smiled  scornfully.  "  I  never  dispute 
upon  politics,  but  at  the  head  of  my  men,"  said  he,  and 
turned  the  conversation. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lady  Flora,  complaining  of  indis- 
position, rose,  left  the  apartment,  and  retired  to  her  own 
room.  There  she  sat,  motionless  and  white  as  death,  for 
more  than  an  hour.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mise 
Trevanion  received  the  following  letter  from  her:-— 

Most  heartily,  most  truly  do  I  congratolate  you,  my-  dear- 
est £leanor,  upon .  your  i4>proachiQg  maixtage.  You  may 
reasonably  hope  for  all  that  happiness  can  afford  ;  and  though 
you  do  affect  (for  I  do  not  think  that  you/(S«0  a  fear  lest  you 
should  not  be  able  to  fix  a  character,  volatile  and  light,  like 
your  lover's,  yet,  when  I  recollect  his  warmth  of  heart  and 
high  sense,  and  your  beauty,  gentleness,  charms  of  conversa- 
tion, and  purely  disinterested  love  for  one  whose  great  worldly 
advantages  might  so  easily  bias  or  adulterate  affection,  I  own 
that  I  have  no  dread  for  your  future  fate,  no  feeling  that  can 
at  all  darken  the  brightness  of  anticipation.  Thank  you, . 
dearest,  for  the  delicate  kindness  with  which  you  allude  to  my 
destiny,  —  me»  indeed,  you  cannot  congratulate  as  I  can  you. 
Bat  do  not  grieve  for  me,  my  own  generous  Eleanor  :  if  not 
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happy,  I  shall,  I  trast,  be  at  least  contented.  My  poor  father 
implored  me  with  teais  in  his  eyes,  —  my  mother  pressed  my 
hand,  but  spoke  not;  and  I  — I  whose  affections  were  with- 
eiied,  and  hopes  strewn,  should  I  not  have  been  hard-hearted 
indeed  if  they  had  not  wrung  from  me  a  consent  ?  And,  oh ! 
should  I  not  be  utterly  lost,  if  in  that  consent  which  blessed 
them,  I  did  not  find  something  of  peace  and  consolation  7 

Yes,  dearest,  in  two  months,  only  two  months,  I  shall  be 
Lord  Ulswater's  wife  ;  and,  when  we  meet,  you  shall  look 
narrowly  at  me,  and  see  if  he  or  you  have  any  right  to  com- 
plain of  me. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Linden  lately  ?  Yet,  do  not  answer  the 
question ;  I  ought  not  to  cherish  still  that  fatal,  clinging  inter^ 
est  for  one  who  has  so  utterly  forgotten  me.  But  I  do  rejoice 
in  his  prosperity  :  and  when  I  hear  his  praises  and  watch  his 
career,  I  feel  proud  that  I  should  once  have  loved  him  I  Oh, 
how  could  he  be  so  false,  so  cruel,  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
professions  of  undying,  unswerving  faith  to  me,  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  was  ill,  miserable,  wasting  my  very  heart  for 
anxiety  on  his  account,  —  and  such  a  woman  too  !  And  had 
he  loved  me,  even  though  his  letter  was  returned,  would  not 
his  conscience  have  told  him  he  deserved  it,  and  would  he  not 
have  sought  me  out  in  person,  and  endeavored  to  win  from  my 
folly  his  forgiveness  7  But  without  attempting  to  see  me,  or 
speak  to  me,  or  soothe  a  displeasure  so  natural,  to  leave  the 
country  in  silence,  almost  in  disdain;  and  when  we  met 
again,  to  greet  me  with  coldness  and  hauteur,  and  never  betray 
by  word,  sigh,  or  look,  that  he  had  ever  been  to  me  more  than 
the  merest  stranger  I  Fool,  fool  that  I  am,  to  waste  another 
thought  upon  him  ;  but  I  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  do  so. 
In  two  months  I  shall  not  even  have  the  privil^e  of 
remembrance. 

I  wish,  £leanor, — for  I  assure  you  that  I  have  tried  and 
tried,  —  that  I  could  find  anything  to  like  and  esteem  (since 
love  is  out  of  the  question)  in  this  man  who  seems  so  great, 
and,  to  me,  so  unaccountable  a  favorite  with  my  parents.  His 
countenance  and  voice  are  so  harsh  and  stem  ;  his  manner  al 
once  so  self-complacent  and  gloomy ;  his  sentiments  so  narrow 
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erea  in  their  notions  of  honor;  his  very  courage  so  savage,  and 
his  pride  so  constant  and  ofifensive^  —  that  I  in  vain  endeavor  to 
persuade  myself  of  his  virtues,  and  recur,  at  least,  to  the  un- 
wearying aflfection  for  me  which  he  professes.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  been  three  times  refused  ;  that  I  have  told  him  I  can- 
not love  him  ;  that  I  have  even  owned  former  love  to  another  : 
he  still  continues  his  suit,  and  by  dint  of  long  hope  has  at 
length  succeeded.  But  at  times  I  could  almost  think  that  he 
married  me  from  very  hate,  rather  than  love,  there  is  snch  an 
artificial  smoothness  in  bis  stern  voice,  such  a  latent  meaning 
in  his  eye;  and  when  he  thinks  I  have  not  noticed  him,  1  have, 
on  suddenly  turning  towards  him,  perceived  so  dark  and  lower- 
ing an  expression  upon  his  countenance  that  my  heart  has  died 
within  me  for  very  fear. 

Had  my  mother  been  the  least  less  kind,  my  father  the  least 
less  urgent,  I  think,  nay,  I  know,  I  could  not  have  gained  snch 
a  victory  over  myself  as  I  have  done  in  consenting  to  the  day. 
But  enough  of  this.  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  run  on  so 
long  and  so  foolishly;  but  we,  dearest,  have  been  children  and 
girls  asid  women  together :  we  have  loved  each  other  with  snch 
fondness  and  unreserve,  that  opening  my  heart  to  you  seems 
only  another  phrase  for  thinking  aloud. 

However*  in  two  months  I  shall  have  no  right  even  to 
thoughts, — perhaps  I  may  not  even  love  you.  Till  then, 
dearest  Eleanor,  I  am,  as  ever,  your  affectionate  and  faithful 
friend, 

P.  A. 

Had  Lord  Westborough,  indeed,  been  "less  ui^ent,'' 
or  her  mother  ^  less  kind/'  nothing  could  have  wrung 
from  Lady  Flora  her  consent  to  a  marriage  so  ungenid 
and  ill-omened. 

Thrice  had  Lord  Ulswater  (then  Lord  Borodaile) 
been  refused,  before  finally  accepted;  and  those  who 
judge  only  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  pride,  .would  be 
astonished  that  he  should  have  still  persevered.  But 
his  pride  was   that  deep-rooted   feeling  which,  so  far 
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from  being  repelled  by  a  single  blow,  fights  stubbornly 
and  doggedly  onward  till  the  battle  is  over  and  its 
object  gained.  From  the  moment  he  h&d  resolved  to 
address  Lady  Flora  Ardenne,  he  had  also  resolved  to 
win  her.  For  three  years,  despite  of  a  refusal,  first 
gently,  then  more  peremptorily  urged,  he  fixed  himself 
in  her  train.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  her  affianced. 
In  all  parties,  in  all  places,  he  forced  himself  near  her, 
unheeding  alike  of  her  frowns  or  indifference;  and  hie 
rank,  his  hauteur,  his  fierceness  of  mien,  and  acknowl- 
edged courage,  kept  aloof  all  the  less  arrogant  and  hardy 
pretenders  to  Lady  Flora's  favor.  For  this,  indeed,  she 
rather  thanked  than  blamed  him ;  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  which  in  the  least  reconciled  her  modesty  to  his 
advances,  or  her  pride  to  his  presumption. 

He  had  been  prudent  as  well  as  bold.  The  father  he 
had  served,  and  the  mother  he  had  won.  Lord  West- 
borough,  addicted  a  little  to  politics,  a  good  deal  to 
show,  and  devotedly  to  gaming,  was  often  greatly  and 
seriously  embarrassed.  Lord  Ulswater,  even  during  the 
life  of  his  father  (who  was  lavishly  generous  to  him), 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  relieving  his  intended 
father-in-law's  necessities;  and  caring  little  for  money 
in  comparison  to  a  desired  object,  he  was  willing  enough, 
we  do  not  say  to  bribe^  but  to  influence  Lord  West- 
borough's  consent.  These  matters  of  arsangement  were 
by  no  means  concealed  from  the  marchioness,  who, 
herself  ostentatious  and  profuse,  was  in  no  small  degree 
benefited  by  them;  and  though  they  did  not  solely 
procure,  yet  they  certainly  contributed  to  conciliate  her 
favor. 

Few  peoi^le  are  designedly  and  systematically  wicked : 
even  the  worst  find  good  motives  for  bad  deeds ;  and  are 
as  intent  upon  discovering  glosses  foroonduct,  to  deceive 
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themselyes,  as  to  delude  others.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  poor  Lady  Westborough,  never  too  rigidly  addicted 
to  self-examination,  and  viewing  all  things  through  a 
very  worldly  medium,  9aw  only^  in  the  alternate  art  and- 
urgency  employed  against  her  daughter's  real  happiness, 
the  various  praiseworthy  motives  of  permanently  disen- 
tangling Lady  Flora  from  an  unworthy  attachment,  of 
procuring  for  her  an  establishment  proportioned  to  het 
rank,  and  a  husband  whose  attachment,  already  shown 
by  such  singular  perseverance,  was  so  likely  to  afford  her 
everything  which,  in  Lady  Westborough *s  eyes,  con- 
stituted felicity. 

All  our  friends,  perhaps,  deisire  our  happine^;  but 
then  it  must  invariably  be  in  their  own  way.  What  a 
pity  that  they  do  not  employ  the  same  zeal  in  making  ua 
happy  in  ours  / 
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CHAPTEB  LXII. 

If  thoQ  criest  after  Knowledge,  and  liftest  np  tby  Toioe  for  wider- 

Btanding; 
If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 

treasures ; 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the 

knowledge  of  Grod. 

Pnverht,  ii  8,  4,  5. 

While  Clarence  was  thus  misjudged  by  one  whose 
affections  and  conduct  he,  in  turn,  naturally  misinter- 
preted; while  Lady  Flora  was  alternately  struggling 
against  and  submitting  to  the  fate  which  Lady  West- 
borough  saw  approach  with  gladness,  the  father  with 
indifference,  and  the  bridegroom  with  a  pride  that  par- 
took less  of  rapture  than  revenge,  —  our  unforttmate  lover 
was  endeavoring  to  glean,  from  Mordaimt's  conversation 
and  example,  somewhat  of  that  philosophy  so  rare  except 
in  the  theories  of  the  civilized  and  the  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  barbarian,  which,  though  it  cannot  give  us  a 
charm  against  misfortune,  bestows  at  least  upon  us  the 
energy  to  support  it. 

We  have  said  already,  that  when  the  first  impression 
produced  by  Mordaunt's  apparent  pride  and  coldness  wore 
away,  it  required  little  penetration  to  discover  the  benev- 
olence and  warmth  of  his  mind.  But  none  ignorant  of 
his  original  disposition,  or  the  misfortunes  of  his  life, 
could  ever  have  pierced  the  depth  of  his  self-sacrificing 
nature,  or* measured  the  height  of  his  lofty  and  devoted 
virtue.  Many  men  may  perhaps  be  found  who  will 
give  up  to  duty  a  cherished  wish,  or  even  a  darling  vioBi 
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but  few  will  ever  renounce  to  it  their  rooted  tastes «  or 
the  indulgence  of  those  habits  which  have  almost  become, 
by  long  use,  their  happiness  itself.  J^^aturally  melan- 
choly and  thoughtful,  feeding  the  sensibilities  of  his 
heart  upon  fiction,  and  though  addicted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  reason  rather  than  fancy,  having  perhaps  more 
of  the  deeper  and  acuter  characteristics  of  the  poet  than 
those  calm  and  half -callous  properties  of  nature,  sup* 
posed  to  belong  to  the  metaphysician  and  the  calculating 
moralist,  Mordaunt  was  above  all  men  fondly  addicted  to 
solitude,  and  inclined  to  contemplations  less  useful  than 
profound.  The  untimely  death  of  Isabel,  whom  he  had 
loved  with  that  love  which  is  the  vent  of  hoarded  and 
passionate  musings,  long  nourished  upon  romance,  and 
lavishing  the  weajith  of  a  soul  that  overflows  with  se- 
creted tenderness,  upon  the  first  object  that  can  bring 
reality  to  fiction,  —  that  event  had  not  only  darkened 
melancholy  into  gloom,  but  had  made  lonisliness  still 
more  dear  to  his  habits  by  all  the  ties  of  memory,  and 
all  the  consecrations  of  regret.  The  componionless 
wanderings,  the  midnight  closet,  the  thoughts  which,  as 
Hume  said  of  his  own,  could  not  exist  in  the  world,  but 
were  all  busy  with  life  in  seclusion,  —  these  were  ren- 
dered sweeter  than  ever  to  a  mind  for  which  the  ordinary 
objects  of  the  world  were  now  utterly  loveless;  and  the 
mu^ngB  of  solitude  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  rightful 
homage  and  offering  to  the  de^.  We  may  form,  then, 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  Mordaunt's  charac- 
ter, principle  predominated  over  inclination,  and  regard 
for  others  over  the  love  of  self,  when  we  see  him  tearing 
his  spirit  from  its  beloved  retreats  and  abstracted  con- 
templations, and  devoting  it  to  duties  from  which  its 
fastidious  and  refined  characteristics  were  particularly 
calculated  to  revolt.     When  we  have  considered  his 
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attachment  to  the  hermitage^  we  can  appreciate  the 
virtue  which  made  him  among  the  most  active  citizens 
in  the  great  world ;  when  we  have  considered  the  natural 
selfishness  of  grief,  the  pride  of  philosophy ,  the  indolence 
of  meditation,  the  eloquence  of  wealth,  which  says, 
'^  Rest  and  toil  not,"  and  the  temptation  within,  which 
says,  **  Ohey  the  voice ;  "  —  when  we  have  considered 
these,  we  can  perhaps  do  justice  to  the  man  who,  some- 
times on  foot  and  in  the  coarsest  attire,  travelled  from 
inn  to  inn,  and  from  hut  to  hut;  who  made  human 
misery  the  object  of  his  search,  and  human  happiness  of 
his  desire ;  who,  breaking  aside  an  aversion  to  rude  con* 
tact,  almost  feminine  in  its  extreme,  voluntarily  sought 
the  meanest  companions,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
coarsest  intrusions ;  for  whom  the  wail  of  affliction,  or 
the  moan  of  hunger,  was  as  a  summons  which  allowed 
neither  hesitation  nor  appeal ;  who  seemed  possessed  of 
a  ubiquity  for  the  purposes  of  good,  almost  resembling 
that  attributed  to  the  wanderer  in  the  magnificent  fable 
of  **  Melmoth,"  for  the  temptations  to  evil;  who,  by  a 
zeal  and  labor  that  brought  to  habit  and  inclination  a 
thousand  martyrdoms,  made  his  life  a  very  hour-glass, 
in  which  each  sand  was  a  good  deed  or  a  virtuous  design. 
Many  plunge  into  public  affairs,  to  which  they  have  had 
a  previous  distaste,  from  the  desire  of  losing  the  memory 
of  a  private  affliction ;  but  so  far  from  wishing  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  remembrance  by  the  anodynes  which 
society  can  afford,  it  was  only  in  retirement  that  Mor- 
daunt  found  the  flowers  from  which  balm  could  be  dis- 
tilled. Many  are  through  vanity  magnanimous,  and 
benevolent  from  the  selfishness  of  fame ;  but  so  far  from 
seeking  applause,  where  he  bestowed  favor,  Mordaunt 
had  sedulously  shrouded  himself  in  darkness  and  dis- 
goise.     And,  by  that  increasing  propensity  to  quiet,  so 
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often  found  among  those  addicted  to  lofty  or  abeitruBe 
contemplation,  he  had  conquered  the  ambition  of  youth 
with  the  philosophy  of  a  manhood  that  had  forestalled 
the  affections  of  age.  Many,  in  short,  have  become 
great  or  good  to  the  community  by  individual  motives 
easily  resolved  into  common  and  earthly  elements  of  de- 
sire ;  but  they  who  inquire  diligently  into  human  nature 
have  not  often  the  exalted  happiness  to  record  a  char- 
acter like  Mordaunt's,  actuated  purely  by  a  systematic 
principle  of  love,  which  covered  mankind,  as  heaven 
does  earth,  with  an  atmosphere  of  light  extending  to  the 
remotest  comers,  and  penetrating  the  darkest  recesses. 

It  was  one  of  those  violent  and  gusty  evenings  which 
give  to  an  English  autumn  something  rude,  rather  than 
gentle  in  its  characteristics,  that  Mordaunt  and  Ghuence 
sat  together, 

*'  And  sowed  the  hours  with  various  seeds  of  talk." 

Tihe  young  Isabel,  the  only  living  relic  of  the  departed 
one,  sat  by  her  father's  side  upon  the  floor;  and  though 
their  discourse  was  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  her 
years,  yet  did  she  seem  to  listen  with  a  quiet  and  ab- 
sorbed attention.  In  truth,  child  as  she  was,  she  so 
loved,  and  almost  worshipped  her  father,  that  the  very 
tones  of  his  voice  had  in  them  a  charm  which  could 
always  vibrate,  as  it  were,  to  her  heart,  and  hush  her 
into  silence;  and  that  melancholy  and  deep,  though 
somewhat  low  voice,  when  it  swelled  or  trembled  with 
thought, —  which  in  Mordaunt  was  feeling , —  made  her 
sad,  she  knew  not  why;  and  when  she  heard  it,  she 
would  creep  to  his  side,  and  put  her  little  hand  on  his, 
and  look  up  at  him  with  eyes  in  whose  tender  and 
glistening  blue  the  spirit  of  her  mother  seemed  to  float. 
She  was  serious  and  thoughtful  and  loving  beyond  the 

VOL.  II.  — 9 
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usual  capacitiee  of  childhood;  perhaps  her  solitary 
condition,  and  habits  of  constant  intercourse  with  one  so 
grave  as  Mordaunt,  and  who  always,  when  not  absent  on 
his  excursions  of  charity,  loved  her  to  be  with  him, 
had  given  to  her  mind  a  precocity  of  feeling,  and  tinc- 
tured the  simplicity  of  infancy  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  colors  of  after  years.  She  was  not  inclined 
to  the  sports  of  her  age,  —  she  loved,  rather,  and  above 
all  else,  to  sit  by  Mordaunt's  side,  and  silently  pore  over 
some  book,  or  feminine  task,  and  to  steal  her  eyes  every 
now  and  then  away  from  her  employment,  in  order  to 
watch  his  motions,  or  provide  for  whatever  her  vigilant 
kindness  of  heart  imagined  he  desired.  And  often, 
when  he  saw  her  fairy  and  lithe  form  hovering  about 
him,  and  attending  on  his  wants,  or  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance glow  with  pleasure,  when  she  fancied  she  sup- 
plied them,  he  almost  believed  that  Isabel  yet  lived, 
though  in  another  form,  and  that  a  love,  so  intense 
and  holy  as  hers  had  been,  might  transmigrate,  but  could 
not  perish. 

The  young  Isabel  had  displayed  a  passion  for  nrasic  so 
early  that  it  almost  seemed  innate;  and  as,  from  the 
mild  and  wise  education  she  received,  her  ardor  had 
never  been  repelled  on  the  one  hand  or  overstrained 
on  the  other,  so,  though  she  had  but  just  passed  her 
seventh  year,  she  had  attained  to  a  singular  proficiency 
in  the  art, —  an  art  that  suited  well  with  her  lovely  face 
and  fond  feelings  and  innocent  heart ;  and  it  was  almost 
heavenly,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  word,  to  hear 
her  sweet  though  childish  voice  swell  along  the  still, 
pure  airs  of  summer,  and  her  angelic  countenance  all 
rapt  and  brilliant  with  the  enthusiasm  which  her  own 
melodies  created. 

Never  had  she  borne  the  bitter  breath  of  unkindnesa. 
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nor  -writhed  beneath  that  custcHnary  iBJustioe  which 
punisbea  in  others  the  sins  of  our  own  temper,  and  the 
varied  fretf ulness  of  caprice ;  and  eo  ahe  had  none  of  the 
fears  and  meannesses  and  dcted  untruths  which  so 
usually  pollute  and  debase  the  innocence  of  childhood. 
But  the  promise  of  her  ingenuous  brow  (over  which 
the  silken  hair  flowed,  parted  into  two  streams  of  gold), 
and  of  the  fearless  but  tender  eyes,  and  of  the  quiet 
smile  which  sat  forever  upon  the  rosy  mouth,  like  Joy 
watching  Lovei  was  kept  in  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
mind,  from  which  all  thoughts,  pure,  kind,  and  guile- 
less, flowed,  like  waters  from  a  well  which  a  spirit^  has 
made  holy  for  its  own  dwelling. 

On  this  evening,  we  have  said  that  she  sat  by  her 
father's  side  and  listened  —  though  she  only  in  part  drank 
in  its  sense  —  to  his  conversation  with  his  guest. 

The  room  was  of  great  extent,  and  surrounded  with 
books,  over  which,  at  dose  intervals,  the  busts  of  the 
departed  great  and  the  immortal  wise  looked  down. 
There  was  the  sublime  beauty  of  Plato,  the  harsher 
and  more  earthly  countenance  of  Tully,  the  only  Roman 
(except  Lucretius)  who  might  have  been  a  Greek. 
There  the  mute  marble  gave  the  broad  front  of  Bacon 
(itself  a  world),  and  there  the  features  of  Locke  showed 
how  the  mind  wears  away  the  links  of  flesh  with  the  file 
of  thought.  And  over  other  departments  of  those  works 
which  remind  us  that  man  is  made  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  the  stem  face  of  the  Florentine  who  sang  of 
hell,  contrasted  with  the  quiet  grandeur  enthroned  on 
the  fair  brow  of  the  English  poet,  — "  blind,  but  bold," 
—  and  there  the  glorious  but  genial  countenance  of  him 
who  has  found  in  all  humanity  a  friend,  conspicuous 
among  sages  and  minstrels,  claimed  brotherhood  with 
all. 
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The  fire  buxned  clear  and  high,  casting  a  rich  twilight 
(for  there  was  no  other  light  in  the  room)  over  that 
Gothic  chamber,  and  shining  cheerily  upon  the  varying 
countenance  of  Clarence,  and  the  more  contemplative 
featiires  of  his  host.  In  the  latter  might  you  see  that 
care  and  thought  had  been  harsh,  but  not  unhallowed 
companions.  In  the  lines  which  crossed  his  expanse  of 
brow,  time  seemed  to  have  buried  many  hopes;  but  his 
mien  and  air,  if  loftier,  were  gentler  than  in  younger 
days;  and  though  they  had  gained  somewhat  in  dignity, 
had  lost  greatly  in  reserve. 

There  was  in  the  old  chamber,  with  its  fretted  roof 
and  ancient  "garniture,"  the  various  books  which  sur- 
rounded it,  walls  that  the  learned  built  to  survive  them- 
selves, and  in  the  marble  likenesses  of  those  for  whom 
thought  had  won  eternity,  joined  to  the  hour,  the  breath- 
ing quiet,  and  the  hearth -light,  by  whose  solitary  rays 
we  love  best  in  the  eves  of  autumn  to  discourse  on 
graver  or  subtler  themes,  —  there  was  in  all  this  a  spell 
which  seemed  particularly  to  invite  and  to  harmonize 
with  that  tone  of  conversation,  some  portions  of  which 
we  are  now  about  to  relate. 

"  How  loudly,"  said  Clarence,  "  that  last  gust  swept 
by;  you  remember  that  beautiful  couplet  in  TibuUus, — 

*  Qaam  juvat  immites  ventos  audire  cubantem, 
Et  dominam  tenero  detinuis^e  sinu.' "  * 

•  Ay,"  answered  Mordaunt,  with  a  scarcely  audible 
sigh ;  "  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  lover  at  the  *  immites 
vento8f'  but  we  sages  of  the  lamp  make  our  mistress 
Wisdom,  and  when  the  winds  rage  without,  it  is  to  her 
that  we  cling.     See  how  from  the  same  object  different 

1  Sweet  on  onr  couch  to  hear  the  winds  abore, 
And  cUng  with  closer  heart  to  her  we  love. 
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concluBions  are  draw&I  — the  most  common  extenuds  of 
nature,  the  wind  and  the  wave,  the  stars  and  the  heavens , 
the  veiy  earth  on  which  we  tread,  never  excite  in  differ 
ent  bosoms  the  same  ideas ;  and  it  is  from  our  own  hearts, 
and  not  from  an  outward  source,  that  we  draw  the  hues 
which  color  the  web  of  our  existence." 

**  It  is  true,"  answered  Clarence.  "  You  remember 
that  in  two  specks  of  the  moon  the  enamoured  maiden 
perceived  two  unfortunate  lovers,  while  the  ambitious 
curate  conjectured  that  they  were  the  spires  of  a  cathe- 
dral ?  But  it  is  not  only  to  our  feelings^  but  also  to 
our  reasonings,  that  we  give  the  colors  which  they  wear. 
The  moral,  for  instanoe,  which  to  one  man  seems  atro- 
cious, to  another  is  divine.  On  the  tendency  of  the  same 
work  what  three  people  will  agree  I  And  how  shall  the 
most  sanguine  moralist  hope  to  benefit  mankind  when 
he  finds  that,  by  the  multitude,  his  wisest  endeavors  to 
instruct  are  often  considered  .but  as  instruments  to 
pervert  ? " 

"  I  believe,"  answered  Mordaunt,  "  that  it  is  bom  our 
ignorance  that  our  contentions  flow;  we  debate  with 
strife  and  with  wrath,  with  bickering  and  with  hatred, 
but  of  the  thing  debated  upon  we  remain  in  the  pro-^ 
foundest  darkness.  Like  the  laborers  of  Babel,  while 
we  endeavor  in  vain  to  express  our  meaning  to  each 
other,  the  fabric  by  which,  for  a  common  end,  we  would 
have  ascended  to  heaven  from  the  ills  of  earth  remains 
forever  unadvanced  and  incomplete.  Let  us  hope  that 
knowledge  is  the  universal  language  which  shall  reunite 
us.  As  in  their  sublime  allegory  the  ancients  signified 
that  only  through  virtue  we  arrive  at  honor,  so  let  us 
believe  that  only  through  knowledge  can  we  arrive  at 
virtue!" 

**  And  yet,"  said  Clarence,  **  that  seems  a  melancholy 
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truth  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  no  time  for 
the  researches  of  wisdom. " 

**  Not  80  much  so  as  at  first  we  might  imagine/'  an- 
swered Mordaunt:  '*the  few  smooth  all  paths  for  the 
many.  .The  precepts  of  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  ex* 
tricate  from  error;  but,  once  discovered,  they  gradually 
pass  into  maxims;  and  thus  what  the  sage's  life  was  con- 
sumed in  acquiring,  become  the  acquisition  of  a  moment 
to  posterity.  Knowledge  is  like  th6  atmosphere,  —  in 
order  to  dispel  the  vapor  and  dislodge  the  frost,  our 
ancestors  felled  the  forest,  drained  the  marsh,  and  cul- 
tivated the  waste;  and  we  now  breathe,  without  an 
effort,  in  the  purified  air  and  the  chastened  climate, 
the  result  of  the  labor  of  generations  and  the  progress 
of  ages!  As  to-day,  the  common  mechanic  may  equal 
in  science,  however  inferior  in  genius,  the  friar'  whom 
his  contemporaries  feared  as  a  magician,  so  the  opinions 
which  now  startle  as  well  as  astonish  may  be  received 
hereafter  as  acknowledged  axioms,  and  pass  into  ordi- 
nary practice.  We  cannot  even  tell  how  far  the  san- 
guine* theories  of  certain  philosophers  deceive  them 
when  they  anticipate  for  future  ages  a  knowledge  which 
shall  bring  perfection  to  the  mind ;  baffle  the  diseases  of 
the  body,  and  even  protract  to  a  date  now  utterly  un- 
known the  final  destination  of  life:  for  Wisdom  is  a 
palace  of  which  only  the  vestibule  has  been  entered; 
nor  can  we  guess  what  treasures  are  hid  in  those  cham- 
bers, of  which  the  experience  of  the  past  can  afford  us 
neither  analogy  nor  dew.'' 

'  Roger  Bacon. 

s  See  Condorcet  on  the  ProgresB  of  the  Human  Mind :  written 
gome  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  this  conversation,  bat  in 
which  there  is  a  slight,  but  eloquent  and  affecting  view  of  the 
philosophy  to  which  Mordannt  refers. 
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*  It  was,  then/'  said  Clazence,  who  wished  to  draw 
his  companion  into  speaking  of  himself,--* "it  was, 
then,  from  your  addiction  to  stadies  not  ordinarily 
made  the  subject  of  acquisition  that  you  date  (pardon 
me)  your  generosity,  your  devotedness,  your  feeling  for 
others,  and  your  indifference  to  self?" 

**  You  flatter  me,"  said  Mordaunt,  modestly  (and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  crave  attention  to  his  reply » since 
it  unfolds  the  secret  springs  of  a  character  so  singularly 
good  and  pure),  —  "you  flatter  me;  but  I  will  answer 
you,  as  if  you  had  put  the  question  without  the  compli- 
ment; nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be  wholly  uninstructive,  as 
it  will  certainly  be  new,  to  sketch,  without  recurrence 
to  events,  or  what  I  may  call  exterior  facts,  a  brief  and 
progressive  History  of  One  Human  Mind. 

"  Our  first  era  of  life  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
primitive  feelings :  we  are  pleased,  and  we  laugh ;  hurt, 
and  we  weep ;  we  vent  our  little  passions  the  moment 
they  are  excited ;  and  so  much  of  novelty  have  we  to 
pereewSf  tlkSkt  we  have  little  leisure  to  reflect,  By-and- 
by,  fear  teaches  us  to  restrain  our  feelings:  when  dis- 
pleased, we  seek  to  revenge  the  displeasure,  and  axe 
punished;  we  find  the  excess  of  our  joy,  our  sorrow,  our 
anger,  alike  considered  criminal,  and  chidden  into  re- 
straint. From  harshness  we  become  acquainted  with 
deceit:  the  promise  made  is  not  fulfilled,  the  threat  not 
executed,  the  fear  falsely  excited,  and  the  hope  wilfully 
disappointed, — we  are  surroimded  by  systematized  de- 
lusion, and  we  imbibe  the  contagion. 

"  From  being  forced  into  concealing  the  thoughts 
which  we  do  conceive,  we  begin  to  affect  those  which 
we  do  not :  so  early  do  we  learn  the  two  main  tasks  of 
life,  to  suppress  and  to  feign,  that  our  memory  will  not 
carry  us  beyond  that  period  of  artifice  to  a  state  of 
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nature  when  the  twin  principles  of  veiacity  and  belief 
were  so  strong  as  to  lead  the  philosophers  of  a  modem 
school  into  the  error  of  terming  them  innate.^ 

**  It  was  with  a  mind  restless  and  conf used,  —  feelings 
which  were  alternately  chilled  and  connterfeited  (the 
necessary  results  of  my  first  tuition),^ — that  I  was 
driven  to  mix  with  others  of  my  age.  They  did  not 
like  me,  nor  do  I  blame  them.  Lea  maniires  que  Von 
neglige  eomme  depetites  chosesy  iont  sauvent  ce  qui  fait 
que  lea  homines  deddent  de  vous  en  bien  ou  en  maL^ 
Manner  is  acquired  so  imperceptibly  that  we  have  given 
its  origin  to  nature,  as  we  do  the  origin  of  all  else  for 
which  our  ignorance  can  find  no  other  source.  Mine 
was  unprepossessing :  I  was  disliked,  and  I  returned  the 
feeling;  I  sought  not,  and  I  was  shunned.  Then  I 
thought  that  all  were  unjust  to  me,  and  I  grew  bitter 
and  sullen  and  morose:  I  cased  myself  in  the  stubborn- 
ness of  pride;  I  pored  over  the  books  which  spoke  of 
the  worthlessness  of  man,  and  I  indulged  the  discontent 
of  myself  by  brooding  over  the  frailties  of  my  kind. 

*'  My  passions  were  strong,  they  told  me  to  suppress 
them.  The  precept  was  old,  and  seemed  wise,*— I  at- 
tempted to  enforce  it.  I  had  already  begun,  in  earlier 
infancy,  the  lesson;  I  had  now  only  to  renew  it.  For- 
tunately I  was  diverted  from  this  task,  or  my  mind,  in 
conquering  its  passions,  would  have  conquered  its  powers. 
I  learned  in  after  lessons  that  the  passions  are  not  to  be 
suppressed,  —  they  are  to  be  directed,  and  when  di- 
rected, rather  to  be  strengthened  than  subdued. 

"  Observe  how  a  word  may  influence  a  life :  a  man 
whose  opinion  I  esteemed,  made  of  me  the  casual  and 

^  Beid  on  the  Human  Mind. 

*  Those  manners  which  one  neglects  as  trifling,  are  often  the 
canse  of  the  opinion,  good  or  bad,  formed  of  yon  by  men. 
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trite  lemark,  that '  my  nature  was  one  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  augur  evil  or  good ;  it  might  be  extreme 
in  either.'  This  observation  roused  me  into  thought: 
could  I  indeed  be  all  that  was  good  or  evil ;  had  I  the 
choice,  and  could  I  hesitate  which  to  choose  f  But  what 
was  good  and  what  was  evil?  That  seemed  the  most 
difficult  inquiry. 

''I  asked  and  received  no  satisfactory  reply:  in  the 
words  of  Erasmus^  Totius  negotii  caput  acfontem  igno' 
rarUf  devinanty  ac  dUirant  omnes  /  ^  so  I  resolved  my- 
self to  inquire  and  to  decide.  I  subjected  to  my  scrutiny 
the  moralist  and  the  philosopher:  I  saw  that  on  all  sides 
they  disputed,  but  I  saw  that  they  grew  virtuous  in  the 
dispute ;  they  uttered  much  that  was  absurd  about  the 
origin  of  good,  but  much  more  that  was  exalted  in  its 
praise ;  and  I  never  rose  from  any  work  which  treated 
ably  upon  morals,  whatever  were  its  peculiar  opinions, 
but  I  felt  my  breast  enlightened  and  my  mind  ennobled 
by  my  studies.  The  professor  of  one  sect  commanded 
me  to  avoid  the  dogmatist  of  another,  as*  the  propagator 
of  moral  poisbn;  and  the  dogmatist  retaliated  on  the 
professor:  but  I  avoided  neither;  I  read  both,  and  turned 
all  *  into  honey  and  fine  gold. '  No  inquiry  into  wis- 
dom, however  superficial,  is  undeserving  attention.  The 
vagaries  of  the  idlest  fancy  will  often  chance,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  most  useful  discoveries  of  truth,  and  serve  as  a 
guide  to  after  and  to  slower  disciples  of  wisdom ;  even 
as  the  peckings  of  birds  in  an  tmknown  coimtry  indicate 
to  the  adventurous  seamen  the  best  and  the  safest  fruits. 

"  From  the  works  of  men  I  looked  into  their  lives, 
and  I  found  that  there  was  a  vast  difierence  (though  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  before  been  remarked)  between 

1  All  ignore,  gaess,  and  rave  about  the  head  and  fountain  of  the 
whole  question  at  issue. 
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I  thoae  who  cultivated  a  talent^  and  thoae  who  cultivated 

I  the  mind :  I  found  that  the  mere  men  of  genius  were 

[  often  erring  or  crimiiuil  in  their  lives,  hut  that  vice  or 

i  crime  in  the  disciples  of  philosophy  was  strikingly  un- 

;  frequent  and  rare.     The  extremest  culture  of  reason  had 

I  not,  it  is  true,  heen  yet  carried  far  enough  to  preserve 

f  the  lahorer  from  follies  of  opinion ;  hut  a  moderate  cul* 

f  ture  had  heen  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  the  vices  of 

\  life.     And  only  to  the  sons  of  Wisdom,  as  of  old  to 

\  the  sages  of  the  East,  seemed  given  the  unerring  star, 

which,  through  the  travail  of  Earth  and  the  clouds  of 

Heaven,  led  them  at  the  last  to  their  God! 

''  When  I  gleaned  this  fact  from  hiography,  I  paused, 

.  and  said,  '  Then  must  there  he  something  excellent  in 

^  wisdom,  if  it  can,  even  in  its  most  imperfect  disciples, 

I  he  thus  heneficial  to  morality.'     Pursuing  this  senti- 

\  ment,  I  redoubled  my  researches,  and  behold  the  object 

I  of  my  quest  was  won !    I  had  before  sought  a  satisfactory 

I  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  is  virtue  ? '  from  men  of 

F  a  thousand  tenets,  and  my  heart  had  rejected  all  I  had 

i  received.      '  Virtue,'  said  some,  and  my  soul  bowed 

!  reverently  to  the  dictate,  —  'virtue  is  religion.'      I 

heard  and  humbled  myself  before  the  Divine  Book. 

Let  me  trust  that  I  did  not  humble  myself  in  vain! 

But  the  dictate  satisfied  less  than  it  awed;  for,  either 

it  limited  virtue  to  the  mere  belief,  or,  by  extending  it 

to  the  practice  of  religion,  it  extended  also  inquiry  to 

the  method  in  which  the  practice  should  be  applied. 

But  with  the  first  interpretation  of  the  dictate  who  could 

rest  contented  %  —  for  while  in  the  perfect  enforcement 

of  the  tenets  of  our  faith  all  virtue  may  be  found,  so 

in  the  passive,  and  the  mere  belief  in  its  divinity,  we 

find  only  an  engine  as  applicable  to  evil  as  to  good.     The 

torch  which  should  illumine  the  altar  has  also  lighted 
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the  stake,  and  the  zeal  of  the  persecutor  has  been  no  less 
sincere  than  the  heroism  of  the  martyr.  Rejecting, 
therefore,  this  interpretation,  I  accepted  the  other:  I 
felt  in  my  heart,  and  I  rejoiced  as  I  felt  it,  that  in  the 
practice  of  religion  the  body  of  all  virtue  could  ^be  found. 
But  in  that  conviction  had  I  at  once  an  answer  to  my 
inquiries  t  Could  the  mere  desire  of  good  be  sufficient 
to  attain  it, —and  was  the  attempt  at  virtue  synony 
mous  with  sueeesi?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  those 
most  desirous  of  obeying  the  precepts  of  Qod  often 
sinned  the  most  against  their  spirit,  and  has  not  zeal 
been  frequently  the  most  ardent  when  crime  was  the 
most  rifel  ^  But  what  if  neither  sincerity  nor  zeal  was 
sufficient  to  constitute  goodness ;  what  if  in  the  breasts 
of  the  best  intentioned,  crime  had  been  fostered,  the 
more  dangerously,  because  the  more  disguised, — what 
ensued?  That  the  religion  which  they  professed,  they 
believed,  they  adored,  thep  had  also  misunderstood; 
and  that  the  precepts  to  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Book, 
they  had  darkened  by  their  ignorance,  or  perverted  by 
their  passions!  Here,  then,  at  once,  my  enigma  was 
solved;  here,  then,  at  once,  I  was  led  to  the  goal  of  my 
inquiry!  Ignorance  and  the  perversion  of  passion  are 
but  the  same  thing,  though  under  different  names,  for 

>  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  they  who  exterminated  the  Albi- 
genaee,  established  the  Inqnisittcm,  lighted  the  fires  at  Smithfield, 
were  actuated  not  by  a  desire  to  do  evil,  but  (monstrous  as  it  may 
seem)  to  do  good,  —  not  to  counteract,  but  to  enforce  what  they 
beUemed  the  wishes  of  the  Almighty:  so  that  a  good  intention, 
without  the  enlightenment  to  direct  it  to  a  fitting  object,  may  be 
as  pemiciona  to  human  happiness  as  one  the  most  fiendish.  We 
are  told  of  a  whole  people  who  used  to  murder  their  guests,  not 
from  ferocity  or  interest,  but  from  the  pure  and  praiseworthy 
motive  of  obtaining  the  good  qualities  which  they  belieyed,  by  the 
iiiurder  of  the  deceased,  devolved  npon  them. 
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only  by  our  ignorance  are  our  passions  perrerted.  There- 
fore, what  followed  f  —  that  if  by  ignorance  the  greatest 
of  God's  gifts  had  been  turned  to  evil,  knowledge  alone 
was  the  light  by  which  even  the  pages  of  religion  should 
be  read.  It  followed  that  the  Providence  that  knew 
that  the  nature  it  had  created  should  be  constantly  in 
exercise,  and  that  only  through  labor  comes  improve- 
ment, had  wisely  ordained  that  we  should  toil  even  for 
the  blessing  of  its  holiest  and  clearest  laws.  It  had 
given  us,  in  religion,  as  in  this  magnificent  world, 
treasures  and  harvests  which  might  be  called  forth  in 
incalculable  abundance;  but  had  decreed  that  through 
our  exertions  only  should  they  be  called  forth:  a  palace 
more  gorgeous .  than  the  palaces  of  enchantment  was 
before  us,  but  its  chambers  were  a  labyrinth  which 
required  a  clew. 

**  What  was  that  clewf  Was  it  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  comers  of  earth,  or  was  it  not  beneficently  centred 
in  ourselves?  Was  it  not  the  exercise  of  a  power  easy 
for  us  to  use,  if  we  would  dare  to  do  sot  Was  it  not 
the  simple  exertion  of  the  discernment  granted  to  us 
for  all  elsel  Was  it  not  the  exercise  of  our  reason! 
'BeasonT  cried  the  zealot:  'pernicious  and  hateful 
instrument,  it  is  fraught  with  peril  to  yourself  and  to 
othera;  do  not  think  for  a  moment  of  employing  an 
engine  so  fallacious  and  so  dangerous. '  But  I  listened 
not  to  the  zealot;  could  the  steady  and  bright  torch 
which,  even  where  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  had  withheld 
its  diviner  light,  had  guided  some  patient  and  unwearied 
steps  to  the  very  throne  of  virtue,  become  but  a  deceit* 
ful  meteor  to  him  who  kindled  it  for  the  aid  of  religion^ 
and  in  an  eternal  cause  ?  Gould  it  be  perilous  to  task 
our  reason,  even  to  the  utmost,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  true  utility  and  hidden  wisdom  of  the  works  of 
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God,  when  Grod  himself  had  ordained  that  only  through 
some  exertion  of  our  reason  should  we  know  either  from 
nature  or  revelation  that  He  himself  existed)  ^  But,' 
cried  the  zealot  again,  —  *  hut  mere  mortal  wisdom  teaches 
men  presumption,  and  presumption  douht.'  '  Pardon 
me,'  I  answered,  *  it  is  not  wisdom,  hut  ignorance, 
which  teaches  men  presumption;  genius  may  he  some- 
times  arrogant,  hut  nothing  is  so  diffident  as  knoivlsdge.' 
'But,'  resumed  the  zealot, '  those  accustomed  to  subtle 
inquiries  may  dwell  only  on  the  minuti»  of  faith,— 
inexplicable,  because  useless  to  explain  and  argue  from 
those  minutisd  against  the  grand  and  universal  truth/ 
Pardon  me  again:  it  is  the  petty  not  the  enlarged  mind 
which  prefers  casuistry  to  conviction ;  it  is  the  confined 
and  short  sight  of  ignorance  which,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  great  bearings  of  truth,  pries  only  into  its 
narrow  and  obscure  comers,  occupying  itself  in  scruti- 
nizing the  atoms  of  a  part,  while  the  eagle  eye  of  wisdom 
contemplates,  in  its  widest  scale,  the  luminous  majesty 
of  the  whole.  Survey  our  faults,  our  errors,  our  vices, 
—  fearful  and  fertile  'field;  trace  them  to  their  causes: 
all  those  causes  resolve  themselves  into  09m,— igno- 
rance I  For  as  we  have  already  seen  that  from  this 
source  flow  the  abuses  of  religion,  so  also  from  this 
source  flow  the  abuses  of  all  other  blessings,  —  of  talents, 
of  riches,  of  power ;  for  we  abuse  things,  either  because 
we  know  not  their  real  use,  or  because,  with  an  equal 
blindness,  we  imagine  the  abuse  more  adapted  to  our 
happiness.  But  as  ignorance,  then,  is  the  sole  spring 
of  evil,  so,  as  the  antidote  to  ignorance  is  knowledge, 
it  necessarily  follows  that,  were  we  consummate  in 
knowledge,  we  should  be  perfect  in  good.  He  there- 
fore who  retards  the  progress  of  intellect  countenances 
crime,  —  nay,  to  a  state  is  the  greatest  of  criminals; 
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while  be  who  circulates  that  mental  light  more  precioos 
than  the  visual,  is  the  holiest  improver)  and  the  surest 
benefactor  of  his  race!  Nor  let  us  believe,  with  the 
dupes  of  a  shallow  policy,  that  there  exists  upcm  ihe 
earth  one  prejudice  that  can  be  called  salutary,  or  one 
enor  beneficial  to  perpetuate^  As  the  petty  fish,  which 
is  fabled  to  possess  the  property  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  laigest  vessel  to  which  it  clings,  even  so  may  a 
single  prejudice,  unnoticed  or  despised,  more  than  the 
adverse  blast  or  the  dead  calm,  delay  the  bark  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  vast  seas  of  time. 

''It  is  true  that  the  sanguineness  of  philanthropists 
may  have  carried  them  too  far;  it  is  true  (for  the  ex* 
{)eriment  has  not  yet  been  made)  that  God  may  have 
denied  to  us  in  this  state  the  consummation  of  knowledge 
and  the  consequent  perfection  in  good;  but  because  we 
cannot  be  perfect,  are  we  to  resolve  we  will  be  evilf 
One  step  in  knowledge  is  one  step  from  sin :  one  step 
from  sin  is  one  step  nearer  to  Heaven.  Oh!  never  let 
us  be  deluded  by  those  who,  for  political  motives,  would 
adulterate  the  divinity  of  religious  truths :  never  let  us 
believe  tihat  our  Pather  in  heaven  rewards  most  the  one 
talent  unemployed,  or  that  prejudice  and  indolence  and 
folly  find  the  most  favor  in  His  sight!  The  very 
heathen  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  nobler  estimate  of  His 
nature ;  and  the  same  sentence  which  so  sublimely  de- 
clares '  truth  IS  THE  BODY  OF  6oD,'  declares  also, 
'and  light  is  His  shadow.'^ 

"  Persuaded,  then,  that  knowledge  contained  the  key 
to  virtue,  it  was  to  knowledge  that  I  applied.  The  first 
grand  lesson  which  it  taught  me  was  the  solution  of  a 
phrase  most  hackneyed,  least  understood,  —  namely, 
^  common  sense, ' '    It  is  in  the  Portico  of  the  Greek 

1  Plato.  ^  Ka(roy9iy/io^ny»— Seiuraacommimia* 
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eage  that  that  phrase  has  received  its  legitimate  explana- 
tion; it  is  there  we  are  taught  that  ^common  sense' 
signifies  *  the  sense  of  the  common  interest.'  Yes!  it  is 
the  most  heautifol  truth  in  morals  that  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  a  distinct  or  divided  interest  from  our  race.  In 
their  welfare  is  ours;  and  hy  choosing  the  broadest 
paths  to  effect  their  happiness,  we  choose  the  surest  and 
the  shortest  to  our  own.  As  I  read  and  pondered  over 
these  truths,  I  was  sensible  that  a  great  change  was 
working  a  fresh  world  out  of  the  former  materials  of  my 
mind.  My  passions,  which  before  I  had  checked  into 
uselessness,  or  exerted  to  destruction,  now  started  forth 
in  a  nobler  shape,  and  prepared  for  a  new  direction: 
instead  of  urging  me  to  individual  aggrandizement,  they 
panted  for  universal  good,  and  coveted  the  reward  of 
ambition  only  for  the  triumphs  of  benevolence. 

"  This  is  one  stage  of  virtue,  —  I  cannot  resist  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  higher :  it  is  when  we  begin  to  love 
virtue,  not  for  its  objects,  but  itself.  For  there  are  in 
knowledge  these  two  excellences :  first,  that  it  offers  to 
every  man,  the  most  selfish  and  the  most  exalted,  his 
peculiar  inducement  to  good.     It  says  to  the  former, 

*  Serve  mankind,  and  you  serve  yourself; '  to  the  latter, 

*  In  choosing  the  best  means  to  secure  your  own  happi- 
ness, you  will  have  the  sublime  inducement  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  mankind. ' 

"  The  second  excellence  of  knowledge  is  that  even 
the  selfish  man,  when  he  has  once  begun  to  love  vir* 
tue  from  little  motives,  loses  the  motives  as  he  in- 
creases the  love;  and  at  last  worships  the'  deity,  where 
before  he  only  coveted  the  gold  upon  its  altar.  And 
thus  I  learned  to  love  virtue  solely  for  its  own  beauty. 
I  said  with  one  who,  among  much  dross,  has  many 
particles  of  ore,  '  If  it  be  not  estimable  in  itself,  I  can 
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see  nothiDg  estimable  in  following  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
bargain. '  ^ 

''  I  looked  round  the  world,  and  saw  often  virtue  in 
rags,  and  vice  in  purple :  the  former  conduces  to  happi- 
ness, it  is  true,  but  the  happiness  lies  within,  and  not 
in  externals.  I  contemned  the  deceitful  folly  with 
which  writers  have  termed  it  poetical  justice  to  make 
the  good  ultimately  prosperous  in  wealth,  honor,  fortu- 
nate love,  or  successful  desires.  Nothing  false,  even  in 
poetry,  can  be  just;  and  that  pretended  moral  is,  of  all, 
the  falsest.  Virtue  is  not  more  exempt  than  vice  from 
the  ills  of  fate,  but  it  contains  within  itself  always  an 
energy  to  resist  them,  and  sometimes  an  anodyne  to 
soothe,  —  to  repay  your  quotation  from  Tibullus: 

*  Crura  sonant  ferro,  —  aed  canit  inter  opus !  *  * 

"  When  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  I  set  up  that 
divinity  of  this  nether  earth  which  Brutus  never  really 
understood,  if,  because  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts,  he 
doubted  its  existence,  I  said  in  the  proud  prayer  with 
which  I  worshipped  ^t,  *  Poverty  may  humble  my  lot, 
but  it  shall  not  debase  thee ;  temptation  may  shake  my 
nature,  but  not  the  rock  on  which  thy  temple  is  based; 
misfortune  may  wither  all  the  hopes  that  have  blos- 
somed around  thine  altar,  but  I  will  sacrifiee  dead  leaves 
when  the  flowers  are  no  more.  Though  all  that  I  have 
loved  perish,  — all  that  I  have  coveted  fade  away,  I  may 
murmur  at  fate ;  but  I  will  have  no  voice  but  that  of 
homage  for  thee!  Nor,  while  thou  smilest  upon  my 
way,  would  I  exchange  with  the  loftiest  and  happiest  of 
thy  foes  I  More  bitter  than  aught  of  what  I  then  dreamed 
have  been  my  trials,  but  I  have  fulfilled  my  vow  /  ' 

^  Lord  Shaftesbnrj. 

*  The  chains  dank  on  its  limbs,  but  it  sings  amidst  its  tasks. 
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"  I  believe  that  alone  to  be  a  true  description  of  virtue, 
which  makes  it  all-sufficient  to  itself,  —  that  alone  a  just 
portraiture  of  its  excellence,  which  does  not  lessen  its 
internal  power  by  exaggerating  its  outward  advantages, 
nor  degrade  its  nobility  by  dwelling  only  on  its  rewards. 
The  grandest  moral  of  ancient  lore  has  ever  seemed  to 
me  that  which  the  picture  of  Prometheus  affords:  in 
whom  neither  the  shaking  earth,  nor  the  rending  heaven, 
nor  the  rock  without,  nor  the  vulture  within,  could  cause 
regret  for  past  benevolence,  or  terror  for  future  evil,  or 
envy,  even  amidst  tortures  for  the  dishonorable  prosperity 
of  his  insulter !  ^  Who,  that  iias  glowed  over  this  exalted 
picture,  will  tell  us  that  we  must  make  virtue  prosper- 
ous in  order  to  allure  to  it,  or  clothe  vice  with  misery 
in  order  to  revolt  us  from  its  image!  Oh!  who,  on  the 
contrary,  would  not  learn  to  adore  virtue,  from  the  bit- 
terest sufferings  of  such  a  votary,  a  hundredfold  more 
than  he  would  learn  to  love  vice  from  the  gaudiest 
triumphs  of  its  most  fortunate  disciples  ? " 

Something  there  was  in  Mordaunt's  voice  and  air, 
and  the  impassioned  glow  of  his  countenance,  that, 
long  after  he  had  ceased,  thrilled  in  Clarence's  heart, 
'Mike  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre."  And, 
when  a  subsequent  event  led  him  at  rash  moments  to 
doubt  whether  virtue  was  indeed  the  chief  good.  Linden 
recalled  the  words  of  that  night,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  uttered,  repented  that  in  his 
doubt  he  had  wronged  the  truth,  and  felt  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  deep  heart  of  man  to  which  even 
destiny  is  submitted! 

^  Mercury.  —See  the  "  Prometheus  "  of  JEtchyhm, 
vot.  II.  — 10 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 
Will  yon  hear  the  letter  f 

•  •  t  a  •  • 

This  i§  the  motley  minded  gentleman  that  I  hare  hef  ote  met  in  the 

loreat. 

As  You  Like  lu 

A  MORNING  or  two  after  the  oonverfiation  with  which 
our  last  chapter  concluded,  Clarence  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Haverfield :  — 

Your  letter,  my  dear  Linden,  would  have  been  answered 
before,  but  for  an  occurrence  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
engross  the  whole  attention  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it. 
Let  me  see  :  ay,  (kru,  yes,  I  have  been  exactly  three  days  mar- 
ried I  Upon  my  honor,  there  is  much  less  in  the  event  than 
one  would  imagine  ;  and  the  next  time  it  happens,  I  will  not 
put  myself  to  such  amazing  trouble  and  inconvenience  about 
it.  But  one  buys  wisdom  only  by  experience.  Now,  however, 
that  I  have  communicated  to  you  the  fact,  I  expect  you,  in  the 
first  place,  to  excuse  my  negligence  for  not  writing  before ;  for 
(as  1  know  you  are  fond  of  the  literoR  humaniOi'es,  I  will  give 
the  sentiment  the  dignity  of  a  quotation)  — 

"  Un  veritable  amant  ne  connait  point  d'amis ; "  ^ 

and  though  I  have  been  three  days  married,  I  am  still  a  lover  1 
In  the  second  place,  I  expect  you  to  be  very  grateful  that,  aU 
things  considered,  I  write  to  you  so  soon  ;  it  would  indeed  not 
be  an  ordinary  inducement  that  could  make  me  **  put  pen  to 
paper  **  (is  not  that  the  true  vulgar,  commercial,  academical, 
metaphorical,  epistolary  style  ?)  so  shortly  after  the  fatal 
cei'emony.  So,  had  I  nothing  to  say  but  in  reply  to  your  com- 
ments on  state  affairs  (hang  them!), — or  in  applause  of 
your  Italian  friend,  of  whom  I  say,  as  Charles  II.  said  of  the 

^  A  true  lover  recognizes  no  friends.  —  Cornbillb, 
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honert  yeomaa,  "  I  can  admire  virtue,  though  I  can't  imitate 
it ! "  I  think  it  highly  prahahle  that  your  letter  might  still 
remaiii  in  a  certain  box  of  tortoiseshell  and  gold  (formerly  be- 
longing to  the  great  Richelieu,  and  now  in  my  poesession),  in 
which  I  at  thin  instant  descry,  *'  with  many  a  glance  of  woe 
and  boding  dire,"  sundry  epistles,  in  manifold  handwritings,  all 
classed  under  the  one  fearful  denomination,  —  "  unanswered.'* 

No,  my  good  Linden,  my  heart  is  inditing  of  a  better  matter 
than  thiBb  Listen  to  me,  and  then  stay  at  your  host's,  or  order 
your  swiftest  steed,  as  seems  most  meet  to  you. 

You  said  rightly  that  Mira  Tievanion,  now  her  G^rane  of 
Haverfieldy  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Flora  Ardenne.  I 
have  often  talked  to  her  —  namely,  Eleanor,  not  Lady  Flora  — 
about  you,  and  was  renewing  the  conversation  yesterday,  when 
your  letter,  accidentally  lying  before  me,  reminded  me  of  you. 
Sundry  little  secrets  passed,  in  due  conjugal  course,  from  her 
possession  into  mine.  I  find  that  you  have  been  believed,  by 
Lady  Flora,  to  have  played  the  perfidious  with  La  Meronville, 
—  that  she  never  knew  of  your  application  to  her  father,  and 
his  reply ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  accused  yon  of  indiffer- 
ence in  going  abroad  without  attempting  to  obtain  an  interview, 
or  excuse  your  supposed  infidelity;  that  her  heart  is  utterly 
averse  to  a  union  with  that  odious  Lord  Boro  —  bah  —  I  mean 
Lord  Ulswater  ;  and  that  —  prepare,  Linden  —  she  still  cher- 
ishes your  memory,  even  through  time,  change,  and  fancied 
desertion,  with  a  tenderness  which  —  which  —  deuce  take  it, 
I  never  could  write  sentiment  —  hut  you  understand  me,  so  I 
will  not  conclude  the  phrase.  **  Nothing  in  oratory,"  said  my 
cousin  D  ,  who  was,  enire  notUf  more  honest  than  eloquent, 
'*  like  a  break,"  —  *'doum  I  you  should  have  added,"  said  I. 

I  now,  my  dear  Linden,  leave  you  to  your  fate.  For  my 
part,  though  I  own  Lord  Ulswater  is  a  lord  whom  ladies  in 
love  with  the  etcseteras  of  married  pomp  might  well  desire,  yet 
I  do  think  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  you  to  eclipse 
him  1  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  advise  you  to  run  away  with  Lady 
Flora.  Gentlemen  don*t  run  away  with  the  daughters  of  gen- 
tlemen; but,  without  running  away,  you  may  win  your  be- 
trothed and  Lord  Ulswatei^s  intended.    A  distinguiflhed  mem- 
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ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  owner  of  Scandale,  and 
repreeentative  of  the  most  ancient  branch  of  the  Talbots, — 
mon  Dieu  I  you  might  marry  a  queen  dowager,  and  decline 
settlements  I 

And  so,  committing  thee  to  the  guidance  of  that  winged 
god  who,  if  three  days  afford  any  experience,  nas  made  thy 
friend  forsake  pleasure  only  to  find  happiness,  I  bid  thee^ 
most  gentle  Ldnden^  fcuewcdL 

HAYBRmLD. 

XTpoii  reading  this  letter,  Clarence  felt  as  a  man  sud- 
denly transformed.  From  an  exterior  of  calm  and 
apathy,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  one  bitter  and  cor- 
roding recollection,  be  passed  at  once  into  a  state  of 
emotion,  wild,  agitated,  and  confused;  yet,  amidst  all, 
was  foremost  a  burning  and  intense  hope,  which  for 
long  years  he  had  not  permitted  himself  to  form. 

He  descended  into  the  breakfast-parlor.  Mordannt, 
whose  hours  of  appearing,  though  not  of  rising,  were 
much  later  than  Clarence's,  was  not  yet  down;  and  our 
loTer  had  full  leisure  to  form  his  plans  before  his  host 
made  his  entrSe, 

"Will  you  ride  to-day  1 "  said  Mordaunt :  "there  are 
some  old  ruins  in  the  neighborhood,  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit. " 

"  I  grieve  to  say,**  answered  Clarence,  "  that  I  must 
take  my  leave  of  you.  I  have  received  intelligence  this 
morning  which  may  greatly  influence  my  future  life, 
and  by  which  I  am  obliged  to  make  an  excursion  to 
another  part  of  the  country,  nearly  a  day's  journey,  on 
horseback." 

Mordaunt  looked  at  his  guest,  and  conjectured  by  his 
heightened  color,  and  an  embarrassment  which  he  in  vain 
endeavored  to  conceal,  that  the  journey  might  have  some 
cause  for  its  suddenness  and  despatch  which  the  young 
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seiuttor  had  his  peculiar  reasons  for  concealing.  Alger- 
non contented  himself,  therefore,  with  expressing  his 
regret  at  Linden's  abrupt  departure,  without  incurring 
the  indiscreet  hospitality  of  pressing  a  longer  sojourn 
beneath  his  roof. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Clarence's  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door,  and  Harrison  received  orders  to 
wait  with  the  carriage  at  W imtil  his  master  re- 
turned. Not  a  little  surprised,  we  trow,  was  the  worthy 
valet  at  his  master's  sudden  attachment  to  equestrian 
excursions.  Mordaunt  accompanied  his  visitor  through 
the  park,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  a  warmth  which 
sensibly  touched  Clarence,  in  spite  of  the  absence  and 
excitement  of  his  thoughts;  indeed,  the  unaffected  and 
simple  character  of  Linden,  joined  to  his  acute,  bold« 
and  cultivated  mind,  had  taken  strong  hold  of  Mor- 
daunt's  interest  and  esteem. 

It  was  a  mild  autumnal  morning,  but  thick  clouds  in 
the  rear  prognosticated  rain;  and  the  stillness  of  the 
wind,  the  low  flight  of  the  swallows,  and  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  slowly  gathering  towards  the  nearest  shelter 
within  their  appointed  boundaries,  confirmed  the  inau- 
spicious omen.    Clarence  had  passed  the  town  of  W , 

and  was  entering  into  a  road  singularly  hilly,  when  he 
"  was  aware,"  as  the  quaint  old  writers  of  former  days 
expressed  themselves,  of  a  tall  stranger,  mounted  on  a 
neat,  well-trimmed  galloway,  who  had  for  the  last  two 
minutes  been  advancing  towards  a  closely  parallel  line 
with  Clarence,  and  had,  by  sundry  glances  and  hems, 
denoted  a  desire  of  commencing  acquaintance  and  con- 
versation with  his  fellow-traveller. 

At  last  he  summoned  courage,  and  said,  with  a  respect- 
ful though  somewhat  free  air,  "  That  is  a  very  fine  horse 
of  yours,  sir,  —  I  have  seldom  seen  so  fa^t  i^  walker;  if 
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all  his  othei  paces  are  equally  good,  he  must  be  quite  a 
treasure/' 

All  men  have  their  yanities.  Clarenoe's  was  as  much 
in  his  horse's  excellences  as  his  own;  and  gratified 
even  with  the  compliment  of  a  stranger,  he  replied  to  it 
by  joining  in  the  praise,  though  with  a  modest  and 
measured  forbearance ,  which  the  stranger,  if  gifted 
with  penetration,  could  easily  haye  discerned  was  more 
affected  than  sincere. 

"  And  yet,  sir,"  resumed  Clarence's  new  companion, 
"  my  little  palfrey  might  perhaps  keep  pace  with  your 
steed;  look:  I  lay  the  rein  on  his  neck,  —  and,  you  see, 
he  rivals;  by  Heaven,  he  outwalks  yours/' 

Not  a  little  piqued  and  incensed.  Linden  also  relaxed 
his  rein,  and  urged  his  horse  to  a  quicker  step;,  but  the 
lesser  competitor  not  only  sustained,  but  increased  his 
superiority;  and  it  was  only  by  breaking  into  a  trot  that 
Linden's  impatient  and  spirited  steed  could  overtake 
him.  Hitherto  Clarence  had  not  honored  his  new  com* 
panion  with  more  than  a  rapid  and  slight  glance ;  but 
rivalry  even  in  trifles  begets  respect,  and  our  defeated 
hero  now  examined  him  with  a  more  curious  eye. 

The  stranger  was  between  forty  and  fifty,  —  an  age 
in  which,  generally,  very  little  of  the  boy  has  survived 
the  advance  of  manhood;  yet  there  was  a  hearty  and 
frank  exhilaration  in  the  manner  and  look  of  the  person 
we  describe  which  is  rarely  found  beyond  the  first  stage 
of  youth.  His  features  were  comely  and  clearly  cut, 
and  his  air  and  appearance  indicative  of  a  man  who 
might  equally  have  belonged  to  the  middle  or  the 
upper  orders.  But  Clarence's  memory,  as  well  as  at- 
tention, was  employed  in  his  survey  of  the  stranger;  and 
he  recognized,  in  a  countenance  on  which  time  had 
passed  very  lightly,  an  old  and  ofttimes  recalled  ae* 
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quaintance.  Hoifrever,  he  did  not  immediately  make 
himself  known.  ^  I  will  first  see, "  thought  he ,  *'  whether 
he  can  rememher  his  young  guest  in  the  bronzed  stxan* 
ger,  after  eight  years'  absence. 

"Well/'  said  Clarence,  as  he  approached  the  owner 
of  the  palfrey,  who  was  laughing  with  childish  glee  at 
his  conquest,  —  "well,  you  have  won,  sir;  but  the  tor- 
toise might  beat  the  hare  in  walking,  and  I  content  my 
s^f  with  thinking  that  at  a  trot  or  a  gallop  the  result 
of  a  race  would  have  been  very  different. " 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  sir,"  said  the  sturdy  stran- 
ger, patting  the  arched  neck  of  his  little  favorite:  "if 
you  would  like  to  try  either  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  venture  a  trifling  wager  on  the  event. " 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  smile,  in 
which  urbanity  was  a  little  mingled  with  contemptuous 
incredulity:  "but  I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to  win  your 
money.  I  have  a  long  day's  journey  before  me,  and 
must  not  tire  a  faithful  servant;  yet  I  do  candidly  con- 
fess that  I  think "  (and  Clarence's  recollection  of  the 
person  he  addressed  made  him  introduce  the  quotation) 

"  that  my  horse 

*  Excels  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  color,  pace,  and  bone.' " 

'^  Eh,  sir  I "  cried  our  stranger,  as  his  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  verses:  "I  would  own  that  your  horse  were  worth 
all  the  horses  in  the  kingdom,  if  you  brought  Will 
Shakespeare  to  prove  it.  And  I  am  also  willing  to 
eonfesis  that  your  steed  does  fairly  merit  the  splendid 
praise  which  follows  the  lines  you  have  quoted,  — 

'Round-hoofed,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  fall  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide."^ 
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"  Come^'*  said  Clarence,  "  your  memory  hae  atoned  for 
your  horse's  victory,  and  I  quite  forgive  your  conquest 
in  return  for  your  compliment;  but  suffer  me  to  ask  how 
long  you  have  commenced  cavalier.  The  Arab's  tent  is, 
if  I  err  not,  more  a  badge  of  your  profession  than  the 
Arab's  steed.'* 

King  Cole  (for  the  stranger  was  no  less  a  person) 
looked  at  his  companion  in  surprise.  "  So  you  know 
me,  then,  sir!  Well,  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  turn 
honest,  when  people  have  so  much  readier  a  recollection 
of  his  sins  than  his  reform.** 

''Reform!  "  quoth  Glarenoe;  "am  I  then  to  under- 
stand that  your  majesty  has  abdicated  your  dominions 
under  the  greenwood  tree  t  ** 

**  You  are,"  said  Cole,  eying  his  aoquaintanoe  in- 
quisitively, —  "  you  are. 

I  fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Nor  the  furious  winter^s  lages  ; 
/  my  worldly  task  have  done, 
Home  am  gone  and  ta'en  my  wages.* 

*I  congratulate  you,"  said  Clarence;  ''but  only  in 
part,  —  for  I  have  often  envied  your  past  stete,  and  do 
not  know  enough  of  your  present  to  say  whether  I  should 
equally  envy  that.** 

"Why,"  answered  Cole,  ^  after  all,  we  commit  a  great 
error  in  imagining  that  it  is  the  living  wood  or  the  dead 
wall  which  makes  happiness.  '  My  mind  to  me  a  king- 
dom is,'  —  and  it  is  that  which  you  must  envy,  if  you 
honor  anything  belonging  to  me  with  that  feeling." 

"  The  precept  is  both  good  and  old,"  answered  Clar- 
ence ;  "  yet  I  think  it  was  not  a  very  favorite  maxim  of 
yours  some  years  ago.  I  remember  a  time  when  you 
thought  no  happiness  could  exist  out  of  '  dingle  (in^ 
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bosky  dell. '  If  not  very  intrusive  on  your  secrets,  may 
I  know  how  long  you  have  changed  your  sentiments  and 
manner  of  life  f  The  reason  of  the  change  I  dare  not 
presume  to  ask." 

**  Certainly,"  said  the  quondam  gypsy,  musingly,  — 
"  certainly  I  have  seen  your  face  before,  and  even  the 
tone  of  your  voice  strikes  me  as  not  wholly  unfamiliar; 
yet  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  guess  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing.  However,  sir,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  answering  your  questions.  It  was  just  five  years 
ago  last  summer,  when  I  left  the  tents  of  Kedar.  I 
now  reside  about  a  mile  hence.  It  is  but  a  hundred 
yards  off  the  highroad,  and  if  you  would  not  object  to 
step  aside  and  suffer  a  rasher,  or  aught  else,  to  be  '  the 
shoeing-hom  to  draw  on  a  cup  of  ale,'  as  our  plain 
forefathers  were  wont  wittily  to  say,  why,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  show  you  my  habitation.  You  will  have 
a  double  welcome,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
been  absent  from  home  for  the  last  three  days." 

Clarence,  mindful  of  his  journey,  was  about  to  decline 
the  invitation,  when  a  few  heavy  drops  falling,  began 
to  fulfil  the  cloudy  promise  of  the  morning.  "  Trust," 
said  Cole,  *^  one  who  has  been  for  years  a  watcher  of  the 
signs  and  menaces  of  the  weather,  —  we  shall  have  a 
violent  shower  immediately.  Tou  have  now  no  choice 
but  to  accompany  me  home." 

*  Well,"  said  Clarence,  yielding  with  a  good  grace, 
"  I  am  glad  of  so  good  an  excuse  for  intruding  on  your 

hospitality. 

'0,8kyl 
Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak! ' " 

"Bravo!  "  cried  the  ex-chief,  too  delighted  to  find  a 
comrade  so  well  acquainted  with  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
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to  heed  the  little  injustice  Clarence  had  done  the  slcy, 
in  accusing  it  of  a  treachery  its  black  clouds  had  by  no 
means  deserved.  ''Bravo,  sir;  and  notr,  my  palfrey 
against  your  steed:  trot,  —  eh,  or  gallop?  " 

"  Trot,  if  it  must  be  so,"  said  Clarence,  superciliously : 
"  but  I  am  a  few  paces  before  you. " 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  cried  the  jovial  chief.  "  Little 
John's  mettle  will  be  the  more  up:  on  with  you,  sir; 
he  who  breaks  into  a  canter  loses,  —  on!  " 

And  Clarence  slightly  touching  his  heautiful  steed, 
the  race  was  begun.  At  first  his  horse,  which  was  a 
remarkable  stepper ^  as  the  modem  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Dyson  would  say,  greatly  gained  the  advantage.  "  To 
the  right,"  cried  the  ci-devant  gypsy,  as  Linden  had 
nearly  passed  a  narrow  lane  which  led  to  the  domain  of 
the  ex-king.  The  turn  gave  "  Little  John  "  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  seized  to  advantage ;  and  to  Clarence's 
indignant  surprise,  he  beheld  Cole  now  close  behind  — 
now  beside  —  and  now  —  now  —  before  I  In  the  heat  of 
the  moment  he  put  spurs  rather  too  sharply  to  his  horse, 
and  the  spirited  animal  immediately  passed  his  competi- 
tor—  hxU  —  in  a  canter! 

''Victoria,"  cried  Cole,  keeping  back  his  own  steed, 
—  •  Victoria:  confess  it!  " 

*  Pshaw,"  said  Clarence,  petulantly. 

*  Nay,  sir,  never  mind  it,"  quoth  the  retired  sover- 
eign ;  "  perhaps  it  was  but  a  venial  transgression  of  your 
horse,  —  and  on  other  ground  I  should  not  have  beaten 
you." 

It  is  very  easy  to  he  generous  when  one  is  quite  sure 
one  is  the  victor.  Clarence  felt  this,  and  muttering  out 
something  ahout  the  sharp  angle  in  the  road,  turned 
abruptly  from  all  further  comment  on  the  subject,  by 
saying,  "  We  are  now,  I  suppose,  entering  your  territory. 
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Does  not  this  white  gate  lead  to  your  new  (at  least  new 
to  me)  abode  t  " 

^It  does/'  replied  Cole,  opening  the  said  gate,  and 
pausing  as  if  to  suffer  his  g^est  and  rival  to  look  round 
and  admire. 

The  house,  in  full  view,  was  of  red  brick,  small  and 
square,  £iced  with  stone  copings,  and  adorned  in  the 
centre  with  a  gable  roof,  on  which  was  a  ball  of  glitter- 
ing metal.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  to  the  porch, 
which  was  of  fair  size  and  stately,  considering  the  pro- 
portions of  the  mansion,  —  over  the  door  was  a  stone 
shield  of  arms,  surmounted  by  a  stag'a  head;  and  above 
this  heraldic  ornament  was  a  window  of  great  breadth, 
compared  to  the  other  conveniences  of  a  similar  nature. 
On  either  side  of  the  house  ran  a  slight  iron  fence,  the 
protection  of  sundry  plots  of  gay  flowers  and  garden 
shrubs,  while  two  peacocks  were  seen  slowly  stalking 
towards  the  enclosure  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  increas- 
ing shower.  At  the  back  of  the  building,  thick  trees 
and  a  rising  hill  gave  a  meet  defence  from  the  winds  of 
winter;  and  in  front  a  sloping  and  small  lawn  afforded 
pasture  for  a  few  sheep  and  two  pet  deer.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  lawn  were  two  large  fishponds,  shaded  by 
rows  of  feathered  trees.  On  the  margin  of  each  of  these, 
as  if  emblematic  of  ancient  customs,  was  a  common 
tent;  and  in  the  intermediate  space  was  a  rustic  pleasure- 
house,  fenced  from  the  encroaching  cattle,  and  half  hid 
by  surrounding  laurel  and  the  parasite  ivy. 

Altogether,  there  was  a  quiet  and  old-fashioned  com- 
fort, and  even  luxury,  about  the  place,  which  suited  well 
with  i^e  eccentric  character  of  the  abdicated  chief ;  and 
Clarence,  as  he  gazed  around,  really  felt  that  he  might, 
perhaps,  deem  the  last  state  of  the  owner  not  worse  than 
the  first. 
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Unmindful  of  the  rain,  which  now  began  to  pour  fast 
and  full,  Cole  suffered  "  Little  John's  "  rein  to  fall  over 
his  neck,  and  the  spoiled  favorite  to  pluck  the  smooth 
grass  beneath,  while  he  pointed  out  to  Clarence  the 
various  beauties  of  his  seat. 

"There,  sir,"  said  he;  "by  those  ponds  in  which,  I 
assure  you,  old  Isaac  might  have  fished  with  delight, 
I  pass  many  a  summer's  day.  I  was  always  a  lover 
of  the  angle,  and  the  farthest  pool  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful bathing-place  imaginable:  as  glorious  Geofbej 
Chaucer  says,— - 

'  The  gravel  'a  gold  ;  the  water  pure  as  glass 
The  bank^  round  the  well  environing; 
And  soft^  as  velvet  the  young^  grass 
That  thereupon  lustily  eome  iq^ringin^' 

^  And  in  that  arbor,  Lucy  —  that  is,  my  wife  —  sits  in 
the  summer  evenings  with  her  father  and  our  children; 
and  then  —  ahl  see  our  pets  come  to  welcome  me/'  — 
pointing  to  the  deer,  who  had  advanced  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  but,  intimidated  by  the  stranger,  would  not 
venture  within  reach:  "Lucy  loved  choosing  her  favor- 
ites among  animals  which  had  formerly  been  wild,  and, 
faith,  I  loved  it  too.  But  you  observe  the  house,  sir,  — 
it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  it  belonged  to 
my  mother's  family,  but  my  father  sold  it,  and  his  son 
five  years  ago  rebought  it.  Those  arms  belong  to  my 
maternal  ancestry.  Look  —  look  at  the  peacocks  creeping 
along:  poor  pride  theirs  that  can't  stand  the  shower! 
But,  egad,  that  reminds  me  of  the  rain.  Come,  sir,  let 
us  make  for  our  shelter.''  And  resuming  their  progress, 
a  minute  more  brought  them  to  the  old-fashioned  porch. 
Cole's  ring  summoned  a  man,  not  decked  in  "livery 
gay,"  but,  *  clad  in  serving  frock,"  who  took  the  hones 
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with  a  nod,  half  familiar,  half  reapectfal,  at  his  master's 
injunctions  of  attention  and  hospitality  to  the  stranger's 
heast;  and  then  our  old  acquaintance,  striking  through 
a  small  low  hall,  ushered  Clarence  into  the  chief  sitting- 
room  of  the  mansion. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

We  are  not  poor ;  although  we  hsfS 
No  roofs  of  cedar,  nor  oar  brave 

Bai»,  nor  keep 
Account  of  Boch  a  flock  of  sheep, 

Nor  bullocks  fed 
To  lard  the  shambles ;  barbies  bred 
To  kiss  our  hands ;  nor  do  we  wish 
For  Pollio's  lampries  in  our  dish. 

If  we  can  meet  and  so  confer 
Both  by  a  shining  salt-cellar, 

And  have  our  roof, 
Although  not  arched,  jet  weather-proof: 

And  ceiling  free 
From  that  cheap  candle-bawdery ; 
We  11  eat  our  bean  with  that  full  mirth 
As  we  were  lords  of  all  the  earth. 

HBRRICK,yrOfll  HOBA0& 

On  entering  the  room,  Clarence  recognized  Lucy,  whom 
eight  years  had  converted  into  a  sleek  and  portly  matron 
of  ahout  thirty-two,  without  stealing  from  her  counte- 
nance its  original  expression  of  mingled  modesty  and 
good-nature.  She  hastened  to  meet  her  hushand  with 
an  eager  and  joyous  air  of  welcome  seldom  seen  on 
matrimonial  faces  after  so  many  years  of  wedlock. 

A  fine,  stout  hoy,  of  ahout  eleven  years  old,  left  a 
cross-how,  which,  on  his  father's  entrance,  he  had  ap- 
peared earnestly  employed  in  mending,  to  share  with 
his  mother  the  salutations  of  the  Ketumed.  An  old 
man  sat  in  an  arm-chair  hy  the  fire,  gazing  on  the  three 
with  an  affectionate  and  gladdening  eye,  and  playfully 
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« 

detaining  a  child  of  about  four  years  old,  who  was 
struggling  to  escape  to  dear  "papal" 

The  room  was  of  oak  wainscot,  and  the  furniture 
plain,  solid,  and  strong,  and  cast  in  the  fashion  still 
frequently  found  in  those  country-houses  which  have 
remained  unaltered  by  innovation  since  the  days  of 
Greorge  II. 

Three  rough-coated  dogs,  of  a  breed  that  would  have 
puzzled  a  connoisseur,  gave  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
and  deserting  the  luxurious  hearth,  came  in  various 
welcome  to  their  master.  One  rubbed  himself  against 
Cole's  sturdy  legs,  murmuring  soft  rejoicings:  he  was 
the  grandsire  of  the  canine  race,  and  his  wick  of  life 
burned  low  in  the  socket.  Another  sprang  up  almost  to 
the  face  of  his  master,  and  yelled  his  very  heart  out  with 
joy :  that  was  the  son,  exulting  in  the  vigor  of  matured 
doghood !  —  and  the  third  scrambled  and  tumbled  over 
the  others,  uttering  his  peeans  in  a  shrill  treble,  and 
chiding  most  snappishly  at  his  two  progenitors  for  in- 
terfering with  his  pretensions  to  notice:  that  was  the 
infant  dog,  the  little  reveller  in  puppy  childishness! 
Clarence  stood  by  the  door,  with  his  fine  countenance 
smiling  benevolently  at  the  happiness  he  beheld,  and 
congratulating  himself  that,  for  one  moment,  the  group 
had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  stranger. 

As  soon  as  our  gypsy  friend  had  kissed  his  wife, 
shaken  hands  with  his  eldest  hope,  shaken  his  head  at 
his  youngest,  smiled  his  salutation  at  the  father-in-law, 
and  patted  into  silence  the  canine  claimants  of  his  favor, 
he  turned  to  Clarence,  and  saying,  half  bashfully,  half 
good-humoredly, ''  See  what  a  troublesome  thing  it  is  to 
letum  home,  even  after  three  days'  absence.  Lucy, 
dearest,  welcome  a  new  friend!  "  he  placed  a  chair  by  the 
fireside  for  his  guest,  and  motioned  him  to  be  seated. 
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The  chief  expression  of  Clarence's  open  and  bold 
countenance  was  centred  in  the  eyes  and  forehead ;  and 
as  he  now  doffed  his  hat,  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
that  expression,  Lucy  and  her  husband  recognized  him 
simultaneously. 

'  I  am  sure,  sir,**  cried  the  former,  '^that  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  once  more !  ** 
I  ''Ah!  my  young  guest  under  the  gypsy-awning!" 

exclaimed  the  latter,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand: 
*  where  were  my  eyes  that  they  did  not  recognise  you 
before?'' 

''Eight  years,"  answered  Clarence,  "have  worked 
more  change  with  me  and  my  friend  here"  (pointing 
to  the  boy,  whom  he  had  left  last  so  mere  a  child)  "  than 
they  have  with  you  and  his  blooming  mother.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  you  did  not  remember  me  before, 
but  that  you  remember  me  now! " 

*  You  are  altered,  sir,  certainly,"  said  the  frank  chief. 
"Your  face  is  thinner,  and  far  graver;  and  the  smooth 
cheeks  of  the  boy  (for,  craving  your  pardon,  you  were 
little  more  then)  are  somewhat  darkened  by  the  bronsed 
complexion  with  which  time  honors  the  man." 

And  the  good  Cole  sighed,  as  he  contrasted  Linden's 
ardent  countenance  and  elastic  figure,  when  he  had  last 
beheld  him,  with  the  serious  and  thoughtful  fiice  of  the 
person  now  before  him ;  yet  did  he  inly  own  that  years, 
if  they  had  in  some  things  deteriorated  from,  had  in 
others  improved  the  effect  of  Clarence's  appearance :  they 
had  brought  decision  to  his  mien  and  command  to  his 
brow,  and  had  enlarged,  to  an  ampler  measure  of  dig- 
nity and  power,  the  proportions  of  his  form.  Some- 
thing too  there  was  in  his  look,  like  that  of  a  man  who 
has  stemmed  fate,  and  won  success;  and  the  omen  of 
future  triumph,  which  our  fortune-telling  chief  had 
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drawn  from  his  features ,  when  first  beheld,  seemed 
already,  in  no  small  degree,  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

Having  seen  her  guest  stationed  in  the  seat  of  honor 
opposite  her  father,  Lucy  withdrew  for  a  few  moments, 
and  when  she  reappeared,  was  followed  by  a  neat-handed 
sort  of  Phillis  for  a  country-maiden,  bearing  such  kind 
of  **  savory  messes  "  as  the  house  might  be  supposed  to 
afford. 

*  At  all  events,  mine  host,"  said  Clarence,  "you  did 
not  desert  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  when 'you  forsook  its 
tents." 

*  Nay,"  quoth  the  worthy  Cole,  seating  himself  at  the 
table;  "either  under  the  roof  or  the  awning,  we  may 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  old  epilogue,^ 

'  We  can  bat  bring  you  meat  and  set  you  stools, 
Aujd  to  our  best  cheer  say.  You  all  are  welcome.' 

We  are  plain  people  still;  but  if  you  can  stay  till 
dinner,  you  shall  have  a  bottle  of  such  wine  as  our 
fathers'  honest  souls  would  have  rejoiced  in." 

'^  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  tarry  with  you,  after 
80  fair  a  promise,"  replied  Clarence;  "but  before  night 
I  must  be  many  miles  hence." 

Lucy  came  forward  timidly.  "  Do  you  remember  this 
ring,  sir  f "  said  she  (presenting  one) ;  "  you  dropped  it 
in  my  boy's  frock,  when  we  saw  you  last." 

"  I  did  so,"  answered  Clarence.  "  I  trust  that  he  will 
not  now  disdain  a  stranger's  offering,  —  may  it  be  as 
ominous  of  good-luck  to  him  as  my  night  in  your  caravan 
has  proved  to  me." 

"I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  prospered," 
said  Cole,-* "now,  let  us  fall  to." 

1  To  the  play  of  **  AH  Fools/'  by  Chapnuan. 
VOL.  11. — 11 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

Ont  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned. 

Shakbbpbaius. 

*If  you  are  bent  upon  leaving  us  so  soon,"  said  the 
honest  Cole,  as  Clarence,  refusing  all  further  solicita- 
tion to  stay,  seized  the  opportunity  which  the  cessation 
of  the  rain  afforded  him,  and  rose  to  depart,  —  ''if  you 
are  bent  upon  leaving  us  so  soon,  I  will  accompany  you 
back  again  into  the  main  road,  as  in  duty  bound." 

"What!  immediately  on  your  return?"  said  Clar- 
ence: "no,  no, — not  a  step.  What  would  my  fair 
hostess  say  to  me  if  I  suffered  itt" 

**  Bather  what  would  she  say  to  me  if  I  neglected  suck 
a  courtesy?  Why,  sir,  when  I  meet  one  who  knows 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lights  of  the 
lesser  stars,  as  well  as  you,  only  once  in  eight  years,  do 
you  not  think  I  would  make  the  most  of  him?  Be- 
sides, it  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  road,  and  I 
love  walking  after  a  shower." 

''I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Cole,"  said  Clarence,  "that  I 
must  be  selfish  enough  to  accept  the  offer."  And  Mrs. 
Cole,  blushing  ahd  smiling  her  assent  and  adieu,  Clar- 
ence shook  hands  with  the  whole  party,  grandfather  and 
child  included,  and  took  his  departure. 

As  Cole  was  now  a  pedestrian,  Linden  threw  the  rein 
over  his  arm,  and  walked  on  foot  by  his  host's  side. 

"  So,"  said  he,  smiling,  'M  must  not  inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  your  retirement?" 
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"  On  the  oontmiy,"  replied  Cole,  **  I  have  walked  with 
ycm  the  more  gladly  from  my  desire  of  telling  them  to 
you;  for  we  all  love  to  seem  consistent  even  in  oar 
chimems.  Ahout  six  years  ago,  I  confess  that  I  began 
to  wax  a  little  weary  of  my  wandering  lite;  my  child, 
in  growing  up,  required  playmates:  shall  I  own  that  I 
did  not  like  him  to  find  them  among  the  children  of  my 
own  comrades  I  The  old  scamps  were  good  enough  for 
me,  but  the  young  ones  were  a  little  too  bad  for  my  son. 
Between  you  and  me  only  be  it  said,  my  juvenile  hope 
was  already  a  little  corrupted.  The  dog  Mim  —  you 
remember  Mim,  sir  —  secretly  taught  him  to  filch  as 
well  as  if  he  had  been  a  bantling  of  his  own;  and, 
faith,  our  smaller  goods  and  chattels,  especially  of  an 
edible  nature,  began  to  disappear  with  a  rapidity  and 
secrecy  that  our  itinerant  palace  could  very-  ill  sustain. 
Among  us  (that  is,  gypsies)  there  is  a  law  by  whidi  no 
member  of  the  gang  may  steal  from  another;  but  my 
little  heaven-instructed  youth  would  by  no  means  abide 
by  that  distinction;  and  so  boldly  designed  and  well 
executed  were  his  rogueries,  that  my  paternal  anxiety 
saw  nothing  before  him  but  Botany  Bay  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Newgate  Courtyard  on  the  other." 

^  A  sad  prospect  for  the  heir-apparent  I  "  quoth  Clarence. 

"It  was  sol"  answered  Cole,  ''and  it  made  me  de- 
liberate. Then,  as  one  gets  older,  one's  romance  oozes 
out  a  little  in  rheums  and  catarrhs.  I  began  to  perceive 
that,  though  I  had  been  bred,  I  had  not  been  educated 
as  a  gypsy;  and  what  was  worse,  Lucy,  though  she 
never  complained,  felt  that  the  walls  of  our  palace 
were  not  exempt  from  the  damps  of  winter,  nor  our 
royal  state  from  the  Caliban  curses  of 

'  Cramps  and 
Side-fltitcbes  that  do  pen  our  breath  up.' 
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Sbe  fell  ill;  and  during  her  illness  I  had  sondiy  bright 
yisions  of  warm  rooms  and  coal  fires,  a  friend,  with 
whom  I  oonld  converse  upon  Chaucer,  and  a  tutor  for 
my  son  who  would  teach  him  other  arts  tiian  those  of 
picking  pockets  and  pilfering  larders.  Neyertheless,  I 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  my  own  thoughts;  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  would  have  been  yet  put  into  prac- 
tice, but  for  a  trifling  circumstance  which  conyerted 
doubt  and  longing  into  certainty. 

^  Our  crank  cuffins  had  for  some  time  looked  upon 
me  with  suspicion  and  coldness:  my  superior  privileges 
and  comforts  they  had  at  first  forgiven,  on  account  of 
my  birth  and  my  generosity  to  them;  but  by  degrees 
they  lost  respect  for  the  one  and  gratitude  for  the  other; 
and  as  I  had  in  a  great. measure  ceased  from  participating 
in  their  adventures,  or,  during  Lucy's  illness,  which 
lasted  several  months,  joining  in  their  festivities,  they 
at  length  considered  me  as  a  drone  in  a  hive,  by  no 
means  compensating  by  my  services  as  an  ally  for  my 
admittance  into  their  horde  as  a  stranger.  You  will 
easily  conceive,  when  this  once  became  the  state  of  their 
feelings  towards  me,  with  how  ill  a  temper  they  brooked 
the  lordship  of  my  stately  caravan,  and  my  assumption 
of  superior  command.  Above  all,  the  women,  who  were 
very  much  incensed  at  Lucy's  constant  seclusion  from 
their  orgies,  fanned  the  increasing  discontent;  and  at 
last  I  verily  believe  that  no  eyesore  could  have  been 
more  grievous  to  the  Egyptians  than  my  wooden  habi- 
tation and  the  smoke  of  its  single  chimney. 

**  From  ill-will  the  rascals  proceeded  to  ill  acts :  and 
one  dark  night,  when  we  were  encamped  on  the  very 
same  ground  as  that  which  we  occupied  when  we  re- 
ceived you,  three  of  them,  Mim  at  their  head,  attacked 
me  in  mine  own  habitation.     I  verily  believe,  if  they 
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had  mastered  me,  they  would  haye  robbed  and  murdered 
UB  all, — except  perhaps  my  son,  whom  they  thought  I 
illmsed  by  depriving  him  of  Mim's  instructiye  society. 
Howbeit,  I  was  still  stirring  when  they  invaded  me, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  poker  and  a  tolerably  strong  arm, 
I  repelled  the  assailants;  but  that  very  night  I  passed 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  made  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  nearest  town,  which  was,  as  you  may 

remember,  W . 

'  Here,  the  very  next  day,  I  learned  that  the  house  I 
now  inhabit  was  to  be  sold.  It  had  (as  I  before  said) 
belonged  to  my  mother's  family,  and  my  father  had  sold 
it  a  little  before  his  death.  It  was  the  home  from  which 
I  had  been  stolen,  and  to  which  I  had  been  returned: 
often  in  my  starlit  wanderings  had  I  flown  to  it  in 
thought;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  itself,  in 
offering  to  my  age  the  asylum  I  had  above  all  others 
coveted  for  it,  was  interested  in  my  retirement  from  the 
empire  of  an  ungrateful  people,  and  my  atonement,  in 
rest  for  my  past  sins  in  migration. 

*  Well,  sir,  in  short,  I  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
place  you  have  just  seen,  and  I  now  think  that,  after 
all,  there  is  more  happiness  in  reality  than  romance: 
like  the  laverock,  here  will  I  build  my  nest, — 

'  Here  give  my  weary  spirit  rest, 
And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love.' " 

*  And  your  son,"  said  Clarence,  —  "  has  he  reformed  1 " 

*  Oh,  yea^*'  answered  Cole.  *  For  my  part,  I  believe 
the  mind  is  less  evil  than  people  say  it  is;  its  great 
eharacteristic  is  imitation,  and  it  will  imitate  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad,  if  we  will  set  the  example.  I  thank 
Heaven,  sir,  that  my  boy  now  might  go  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  not  filch  a  groat  by  the  way." 
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^  Vniat  do  you  intend  him  forf  "  said  Clarenee. 

**  Why,  he  loyes  adyenture,  and,  faith,  I  can't  break 
him  of  that,  for  I  love  it  too;  so  I  think  I  shall  get 
him  a  commission  in  the  army,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
fitting  and  legitimate  sphere  wherein  to  indulge  his 
propensities." 

**  You  could  not  do  better,"  said  Clarence.  **  But 
your  fine  sister,  what  says  she  to  your  amendment  t" 

"  Oh  I  she  wrote  me  a  long  letter  of  congratulation 
upon  it;  and  eyery  other  summer  she  is  graciously 
pleased  to  pay  me  a  yisit  of  three  months  long;  at 
which  time  I  obeerye  that  poor  Lucy  is  unusually 
smart  and  uncomfortable.  We  sit  in  the  best  room, 
and  turn  out  the  dogs;  my  father-in-law  smokes  his 
pipe  in  the  arbor  instead  of  the  drawing-room;  and  I 
receiye  simdry  hints,  all  in  yain,  on  the  propriety  of 
dressing  for  dinner.  In  return  for  these  attentions  on 
our  part,  my  sister  inyariably  brings  my  boy  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  white  gloyes,  and  my  wife  a  French  ribbon 
of  the  newest  pattern;  in  the  eyening,  instead  of  my 
reading  Shakespeare,  she  tells  us  anecdotes  of  high  life; 
and  when  she  goes  away,  she  giyes  us,  in  return  for  our 
hospitality,  a  yery  general  and  very  gingerly  inyitation  to 
her  house.  Lucy  sometimes  talks  to  me  about  accepting 
it;  but  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  oyertures,  and  so  we 
continue  much  better  friends  than  we  should  be  if  we 
saw  more  of  each  other." 

"And  how  long  has  your  father-in-law  been  with 
you?" 

"  Eyer  since  we  haye  been  here.  He  gaye  up  his 
farm,  and  cultiyates  mine  for  me;  for  I  know  nothing 
of  those  agricultural  matters.  I  made  his  coming  a 
little  surprise,  in  order  to  please  Lucy:  you  should 
haye  witnessed  their  meeting." 
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*I  ihink  I  have  now  learned  all  particulars,'*  said 
Olarence;  "  it  only  remains  for  me  to  congratulate  you; 
but  are  you,  in  truth,  never  tired  of  the  monotony  and 
sameness  of  domestic  lifef 

"  TesI  — and  then  I  do,  as  I  have  just  done,  —  saddle 
Little  John,  and  go  on  an  excursion  of  three  or  four 
days,  or  even  weeks,  just  as  the  whim  seizes  me;  for  I 
never  return  till  I  am  driven  back  by  the  yearning  for 
home,  and  the  feeling  that,  after  all  one's  wanderings, 
there  is  no  place  like  it.  Whether  in  private  life  or 
public,  sir,  in  parting  with  a  little  of  one's  liberty  one 
gets  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  exchange." 

''I  thank  you  truly  for  your  frankness,"  said  Clar- 
ence; ''it  has  solved  many  doubts  with  respect  to  you 
that  have  often  occurred  to  me.  And  now  we  are  in 
the  main  road,  and  I  must  bid  you  farewell;  we  part, 
but  our  paths  lead  to  the  same  object,  —  you  return  to 
happiness,  and  I  seek  it." 

''May  you  find  it,  and  /  not  lose  it,  sir,"  said  the 
wanderer  reclaimed;  and  shaking  hands,  the  pair 
parted. 
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CHAPTEE  LXVI. 

Qnioqaid  agit  Rnfiu,  nihil  eet,  nisi  Noria  Balo^ 
8i  gandet,  si  flet,  m  tacet,  haac  loquitur; 
Coenat,  propinat,  posciti  negat,  annoit,  una  est 
NflBvia ;  si  non  sit  Nsevia,  mntns  erit. 
Scriberet  hestema  patri  com  lace  salvtem 
N»Tia  Inz,  inqnit,  Nftvia  nnmeii,  ave.^ 

ICabt. 

"The  last  time,"  said  Clarence  to  himself,  ''that  I 
travelled  this  road,  on  exactly  the  same  errand  that  I 
travel  now,  I  do  rememher  that  I  was  honored  hy  the 
company  of  one  in  all  respects  the  opposite  to  mine 
honest  host;  for,  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is  a  luxu- 
riant and  wild  eccentricity,  an  open  and  hlunt  sim- 
plicity, and  a  shrewd  sense,  which  looks  not  after  pence, 
hut  peace;  so,  in  the  mind  of  the  friend  of  the  late  Lady 
Waddilove,  there  was  a  flat  and  hedged-in  primness  and 
narrowness  of  thought, — an  enclosure  of  hargains  and 
profits  of  all  species:  mustard-pots,  rings,  monkeys, 
chains,  jars,  and  plum-colored  velvet  inexpressihles,  his 
ideas,  with  the  true  alchemy  of  trade,  turned  them  all 
into  gold;  yet  was  he  also  as  shrewd  and  acute  as  he 
with  whose  character  he  contrasts,  —  equally  with  him 

'  "Wfaaterer  Rnfos  does  is  nothing,  except  Ncvia  be  at  his 
elbow.  Be  he  joyfol  or  sorrowful,  be  he  eren  silent,  he  is  still 
harping  upon  her.  He  eats,  he  drinks,  he  asks,  he  denies,  he  as- 
sents. NflBvia  is  his  sole  theme :  no  Nsvia,  and  he 's  dumb.  Yes- 
terday at  daybreak  he  wonld  fain  write  a  letter  of  salutation  to  his 
father :  '  Hail  K«y]a,  light  of  my  eyes,'  qnoth  he ;  '  hail  NsTia,  my 
dlTine  one.' " 
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seeking  comfort  and  gladness,  and  an  asylum  for  Ms  old 
age.  Strange  that  all  tempers  should  have  a  common 
object,  and  never  a  common  road  to  it.  But,  since  I 
have  begun  the  contrast,  let  me  hope  that  it  may  be 
extended  in  its  omen  unto  me;  let  me  hope  that,  as  my 
encountering  with  the  mercantile  Brown  brought  me  ill- 
luck  in  my  enterprise,  thereby  signifying  the  crosses 
and  vexations  of  those  who  labor  in  the  cheateries  and 
overreachings  which  constitute  the  vocation  of  the  world, 
80  my  meeting  with  the  philosophical  Cole,  who  has, 
both  in  vagrancy  and  rest,  found  cause  to  boast  of  hap- 
piness, authorities  from  his  studies  to  favor  his  inclina- 
tion to  each,  and  reason  to  despise  what  he,  with  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  would  wisely  call 

'  The  fading  bloflsoms  of  the  earth,' — 

so  my  meeting  with  him  may  prove  a  token  of  good 
speed  to  mine  errand,  and  thereby  denote  prosperity  to 
oue  who  seeks  not  riches,  nor  honor,  nor  the  conquest 
of  knaves,  nor  the  good  word  of  fools,  but  happy  love, 
and  the  bourn  of  its  quiet  home." 

Thus,  half  meditating,  half  moralizing,  and  drawing, 
like  a  true  lover,  an  omen  of  fear  or  hope  from  occur- 
rences in  which  plain  reason  could  have  perceived 
neither  type  nor  token,  Clarence  continued,  and  con- 
cluded, his  day's  journey.  He  put  up  at  the  same 
little  inn  he  had  visited  three  years  ago,  and  watched 
his  opportunity  of  seeing  Lady  Flora  alone.  More  for- 
tunate in  that  respect  than  he  had  been  before,  such 
opportunity  the  very  next  day  presented  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIL 

Duke,  —  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thtar,  —  Yonder  is  Silvia,  and  Silvia 's  mine. 

VaL  —  Thnrio,  give  back. 

The  Two  Gtndemen  of  Fervao. 

*I  THiKKy  mamma,"  said  Lady  Flora  to  her  mother, 
"  that,  as  the  morning  is  so  beautiful,  I  will  go  into  the 
pavilion  to  finish  my  drawing." 

''  But  Lord  Ulswater  will  be  here  in  an  hour,  or  per* 
haps  less,  —  may  I  tell  him  where  you  are,  and  suffer 
him  to  join  you  ? " 

"  If  you  will  accompany  him,"  answered  Lady  Mora, 
coldly,  as  she  took  up  her  portefeuillef  and  withdrew. 

Now  the  pavilion  was  a  small  summer-house  of  stone, 
situated  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  Westborough  Park.  It  was  a  favorite  retreat 
with  Lady  Flora,  even  in  the  winter  months,  for  warm 
carpeting,  a  sheltered  site,  and  a  fireplace,  constructed 
more  for  comfort  than  economy,  made  it  scarcely  less 
adapted  to  that  season  than  to  the  more  genial  suns  of 
summer. 

The  morning  was  so  bright  and  mild  that  Lady  Flora 
left  open  the  door  as  she  entered;  she  seated  herself 
at  the  table,  and  unmindful  of  her  pretended  employ- 
ment, suffered  the  portefeuUle  to  remain  unopened. 
Leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  she  gazed  vacantly  on 
the  ground,  and  scarcely  felt  the  tears  which  gathered 
slowly  to  her  eyes,  but,  falling  not,  remained  within 
the  fair  lids,  chill  and  motionless,  as  if  the  thought 
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which  drew  them  there  was  bom  of  a  sorrow  less  agitated 
than  fixed  and  silent. 

The  shadow  of  a  man  darkened  the  threshold,  and 
there  paused. 

Slowly  did  Flora  raise  her  eyes,  and  the  next  moment 
Clarence  Linden  was  by  her  side,  and  at  her  feet. 

"  Flora,  **  said  he,  in  a  tone  trembling  with  its  own 
emotions,  -— ''  Flora,  have  years  indeed  separated  us 
forever,  —  or  dare  I  hope  that  we  have  misconstrued  each 
other's  hearts,  and  that  at  this  moment  they  yearn  to  be 
united  with  more  than  the  fondness  and  fidelity  of  old  f 
Speak  to  me.  Flora,  one  word.** 

But  she  had  sunk  on  the  chair  overpowered,  surprised, 
and  almost  insensible ;  and  it  was  not  for  some  moments 
that  she  could  utter  words  rather  wrung  from,  than  dic- 
tated by,  her  thoughts. 

^  Cruel  and  insulting,  —  for  what  have  you  come  t  — 
is  it  at  such  a  time  that  you  taunt  me  with  the  remem- 
brance of  my  past  folly,  or  your  —  your —  "  She  paused 
for  a  moment,  confused  and  hesitating,  but  presently  re- 
covering herself,  rose,  and  added,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
"  Surely  you  have  no  excuse  for  this  intrusion,  —  you  will 
suffer  me  to  leave  you.'' 

^Nol"  exclaimed  Clarence,  violently  agitated, — 
**  not  Have  you  not  wronged  me,  stung  me,  wounded  me 
to  the  core  by  your  injustice  1  —  and  will  you  not  hear 
now  how  differently  I  have  deserved  from  you  I  On  a 
bed  of  fever  and  pain  I  thought  only  of  you ;  I  rose 
from  it  animated  by  the  hope  of  winning  you!  Though,* 
during  the  danger  of  my  wound,  and  my  consequent 
illness,  your  parents  alone,  of  all  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, neglected  to  honor  with  an  inquiry  the  man  whom 
you  professed  to  consecrate  with  your  regard,  yet  scarcely 
could  my  hand  trace  a  single  sentence  before  I  wrote  to 
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jou  requesting  an  interview,  in  order  to  discloae  mj 
birth,  and  claim  your  plighted  faith !  That  letter  was 
returned  to  me  unanswered,  unopened.  My  friend  and 
benefactor,  whose  fortune  I  now  inherit,  promised  to 
call  upon  your  father,  and  advocate  my  cause.  Death 
anticipated  his  kindness.  As  soon  as  my  sorrow  for  his 
loss  permitted  me,  I  came  to  this  veiy  spot.  For  three 
days  I  hovered  about  your  house,  seeking  the  meeting 
that  you  would  fain  deny  me  now.  I  could  not  any 
longer  bear  the  torturing  suspense  I  endured.  I  wrote 
to  you ,  —  your  father  answered  the  letter.  Here  —  here, 
I  have  it  still:  read!  — note  well  the  cool,  the  damning 
insult  of  each  line  I  I  see  that  you  knew  not  of  this : 
I  rejoice  at  it!  Can  you  wonder  that,  on  receiving  it,  I 
subjected  myself  no  more  to  such  affronts  t  I  hastened 
abroad.  On  my  return  I  met  you.  Where!  In 
crowds;  in  the  glitter  of  midnight  assemblies;  in  the 
whirl  of  what  the  vain  call  pleasure  I  I  dbeerved  your 
countenance,  your  manner ;  was  there  in  either  a  single 
token  of  endearing  or  regretful  remembrance f  None! 
I  strove  to  harden  my  heart;  I  entered  into  politics, 
business,  intrigue,  —  I  hoped,  I  longed,  I  burned  to 
forget  you,  but  in  vain! 

"  At  last  I  heard  that  rumor,  though  it  had  long  pre- 
ceded, had  not  belied  thn  truth,  and  that  you  were  to  be 
married,  —  married  to  Lord  Ulswaterl  I  will  not  say 
what  I  suffered,  or  how  idly  I  summoned  pride  to  resist 
affection!  But  I  would  not  have  come  now  to  molest 
you,  FJora, —  to  trouble  your  nuptial  rejoicings  with  one 
thought  of  me,  if,  forgive  me,  I  had  not  suddenly 
dreamed  that  I  had  cause  to  hope  you  had  mistaken, 
not  rejected,  my  heart;  that  —  you  turn  away.  Floral 
—  you  blush  I  —  you  weep !  Oh,  tell  me,  by  one  ward, 
one  look,  that  I  was  not  deceived! " 
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*  No,  no,  Glarenoe,"  said  Flora,  struggling  with  her 
tears;  "  it  is  too  late,  too  late,  now!  Why,  why  did  I 
not  know  this  before?     I  have  promised,  I  am  pledged  I 

—  in  less  than  two  months  I  shall  be  the  wife  of 
another! " 

"Never,**  cried  Clarence,  —  "never I  You  promised 
on  a  false  belief;  they  will  not  bind  you  to  such  a 
promise.  Who  is  he  that  claims  you?  I  am  his  equal 
in  birth,  in  the  world's  name,  —  and  oh,  by  what  worlds 
his  superior  in  love!  I  will  advance  my  claim  to  you 
in  his  very  teeth,  —  nay,  I  will  not  stir  from  these  do- 
mains till  you,  your  father,  and  my  rival  have  repaired 
my  wrongs. " 

'^  Be  it  so,  sir!  '*  cried  a  voice  behind,  and  Clarence 
turned  and  beheld  Lord  Ulswater.  His  dark  counte- 
nance was  flushed  with  rage  which  he  in  vain  endeavored 
to  conceal;  and  the  smile  of  scorn  that  he  strove  to 
summon  to  his  lip  made  a  ghastly  and  unnatural  contrast 
with  the  lowering  of  his  brow  and  the  fire  of  his  eyes, 

—  ''be  it  so,  sir,'^  he  said,  slowly  advancing,  and  con- 
fronting Clarence.  "  You  will  dispute  my  claims  to  the 
hand  Lady  Flora  Ardenne  has  long  promised  to  one 
who,  however  unworthy  of  the  gift,  knows  at  least 
how  to  defend  it.  rit  is  well;  let  us  finish  the  dispute 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  shall  have  met, 
if  not  as  rivals,  as  foes." 

Clarence  turned  from  him  without  reply;  for  he  saw 
Lady  Westborough  had  just  entered  the  pavilion,  and 
stood  mute  and  transfixed  at  the  door  with  surprise, 
fear,  and  anger  depicted  upon  her  regal  and  beautiful 
countenance. 

"  It  is  to  you,  madam,"  said  Clarence,  approaching 
towards  her,  "  that  I  venture  to  appeal.  Your  daughter 
and  I,  four  long  years  ago,  exchanged  our  vows;  you 
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flatteied  me  with  the  hope  that  those  vows  were  not  dia- 
pleasing  to  you;  sinoe  then,  a  misunderstanding,  deadly 
to  my  happiness  and  to  hers,  divided  us.  I  come  now 
to  explain  it.  My  hirth  may  have  seemed  ohscuie;  I 
oome  to  clear  it:  my  conduct  doubtful;  I  come  to  vindi- 
cate it.  I  find  Lord  Ulswater  my  rival.  I  am  willing 
to  compare  my  pretensions  to  his.  I  acknowledge  that 
he  has  titles  which  I  have  not,  that  he  has  wealth,  to 
which  mine  is  but  competence,  —  but  titles  and  wealth, 
as  the  means  of  happiness,  are  to  be  referred  to  your 
daughter,  to  none  else.  You  have  only,  in  an  alliance 
with  me,  to  consider  my  character  and  my  lineage:  the 
latter  flows  from  blood  as  pure  as  that  which  warms 
the  veins  of  my  rival ;  the  former  stands  already  upon 
an  eminence  to  which  Lord  Ulswater,  in  his  loftiest 
visions,  could  never  aspire.  For  the  rest,  madam,  I  ad- 
jure you  solemnly,  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind, 
your  daughter's  happiness,  your  freedom  from  the  agonies 
of  future  remorse  and  unavailing  regret,  — I  a4]ure  you 
not  to  divorce  those  whom  (xod,  who  speaks  in  the  deep 
heart  and  the  plighted  vow,  has  already  joined.  This 
is  a  question  in  which  your  daughter's  permanent  woe  or 
lasting  happiness,  from  this  present  hour  to  the  last 
sand  of  life,  is  concerned.  It  is  to  her  that  I  refer  it, 
—  let  her  be  the  judge." 

And  Clarence  moved  from  Lady  Westborough,  who, 
agitated,  confused,  awed  by  the  spell  of  a  power  and 
a  nature  of  which  she  had  not  dreamed,  stood  pale  and 
speechless,  vainly  endeavoring  to  reply:  he  moved  from 
her  towards  Lady  Flora,  who  leaned,  sobbing  and  con- 
vulsed with  contending  emotions,  against  the  wall;  but 
Lord  Ulswater,  whose  fiery  blood  was  boiling  with 
passion,  placed  himself  between  Clarence  and  the  u* 
fortunate  object  of  the  contention. 
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*  Toueh  her  not,  approach  her  not!  "*  he  said,  with 
a  fierce  and  menacing  tone.  ''Till  you  have  proved 
your  pretensions  superior  to  mine,  unknown,  presuming, 
and  prohably  base'bora^  as  you  are,  you  will  only 
pass  over  my  body  to  your  claims." 

'  Clarence  stood  still  for  one  moment,  evidently  striv- 
ing to  master  the  wrath  which  literally  swelled  his  form 
beyond  its  ordinary  proportions ;  and  Lady  Westborough, 
recovering  herself  in  the  brief  pause,  passed  between  the 
two,  and,  taking  her  daughter's  arm,  led  her  from  the 
pavilion. 

"  Stay,  madam,  for  one  instant  I  "  cried  Clarence;  and 
he  caught  hold  of  her  robe. 

Lady  Westborough  stood  quite  erect  and  still,  and, 
dmwing  her  stately  figure  to  its  full  height,  said  with 
that  quiet  dignity  by  which  a  woman  so  often  stills  the 
angrier  passions  of  men,  '^  I  lay  the  prayer  and  command 
of  a  mother  upon  you,  Lord  Ulswater,  and  on  you,  sir, 
whatever  be  your  real  rank  and  name,  not  to  make  mine 
and  my  daughter's  presence  the  scene  of  a  contest  Which 
dishonors  both.  Still  further,  if  Lady  Flora's  hand  and 
my  approval  be  an  object  of  desire  to  either,  I  make 
it  a  peremptory  condition,  with  both  of  you,  that  a 
dispute  already  degrading  to  her  name  pass  not  from 
word  to  act.  For  you,  Mr.  Linden,  if  so  I  may  call 
you,  I  promise  that  my  daughter  shall  be  left  free  and 
unbiassed  to  give  that  reply  to  your  singular  conduct 
which  I  doubt  not  her  own  dignity  and  sense  will 
suggest! " 

"By  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Ulswater,  utterly 
beside  himself  with  rage,  which,  suppressed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Lady  Westborough 's  speech,  had  been  kindled 
into  double  fury  by  its  conclusion,  "  you  will  not  suffer 
Lady  Flora,  no,  nor  any  one*  but  her  affianced  bride- 
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groom,  her  only  legitimate  defender,  to  answer  tiiia  arro- 
gant intruder!  You  cannot  think  that  her  hand,  the 
hand  of  my  future  wife,  shall  totce  line  or  word  to  one 
who  has  so  insulted  her  with  his  addresses,  and  me 
with  his  rivalry. " 

''Man?"  cried  Clarence,  ahruptly,  and  seizing  Lord 
Ulswater  fiercely  hy  the  arm,  ''there  axe  some  causes 
which  will  draw  fire  from  ice ;  beware — beware  how  you 
incense  me  to  pollute  my  soul  with  the  blood  of  a  — " 

"  What!  "  exclaimed  Lord  Ulswater. 

Clarence  bent  down  and  whispered  one  word  in  his 
ear. 

Had  that  word  been  the  spell  with  which  the  soioeieia 
of  old  disarmed  the  fiend,  it  could  not  have  wrought  a 
greater  change  upon  Lord  Ulswater's  mien  and  face. 
He  staggered  back  several  paces;  the  glow  of  his  swarthy 
cheek  faded  into  a  death-like  paleness ;  the  word  which 
passion  had  conjured  to  his  tongue  died  there  in  silence ; 
and  he  stood  with  eyes  dilated  and  fixed  on  Clarence's 
face,  on  which  their  gase  seemed  to  force  some  unwill- 
ing  certainty. 

But  Linden  did  not  wait  for  him  to  recover  his  self- 
possession;  he  hurried  after  Lady  Westborough,  who, 
with  her  daughter,  was  hastening  home. 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Westborough,"  he  said  (as  he  ap- 
proached) ,  with  a  tone  and  air  of  deep  respect,  "  pardon 
me,  —  but  will  you  suffer  me  to  hope  that  Lady  Flora 
and  yourself  will,  in  a  moment  of  greater  calmness,  con- 
sider over  all  I  have  said  f  —  and  —  that  she  —  that  you, 
Lady  Flora,"  added  he,  changing  the  object  of  his 
address,  ''will  vouchsafe  one  line  of  unprejudiced,  un- 
biassed reply,  to  a  love  which,  however  misrepresented 
and  calumniated,  has  in  it,  I  dare  say,  nothing  that  can 
dii^;raoe  her  to  whom,  with  an  enduring  constancy,  and 
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imdimmed  though  nnhoping  avdor,  it  has  been  invio- 
kbly  dedicated  t "" 

Lady  Flora,  though  she  spoke  not,  lifted  her  eyes  to 
his,  and  in  that  glance  was  a  magic  which  made  his 
heart  bum  with  a  sudden  and  flashing  joy  that  atoned 
for  the  darkness  of  years. 

*  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Lady  Westborough,  touched, 
in  spite  of  heiaelf,  with  the  sincerity  and  respect  of 
Clarence's  bearing,  —  "that  Lady  Flora  will  reply  to 
any  letter  of  explanation  or  proposal :  for  myself,  I  will 
not  evMi  see  her  answer.  Where  shall  it  be  sent  to 
you?'* 

**  I  have  taken  my  lodgings  at  the  inn  by  your  park 
gates.     I  shall  remain  there  till  —  till  —  " 

Clarence  paused,  for  his  heart  was  full ;  and  leaving 
the  sentence  to  be  concluded  as  his  listeners  pleased,  he 
drew  himself  aside  from  their  path,  and  suffered  them 
to  proceed. 

As  he  was  feeding  his  eyes  with  the  last  glimpse  of 
their  forms,  ere  a  turn  in  the  ground  snatched  them 
from  his  view,  he  heard  a  rapid  step  behind,  and  Lord 
TJlswater,  approaching,  laid  his  hand  upon  Linden's 
shoulder,  and  said  calmly,  — > 

''  Are  you  furnished  with  proof  to  support  the  word 
you  uttered  1 " 

"  I  am!  "  replied  Clarence,  haughtily, 

"  And  will  you  favor  me  with  it  1 " 

•  At  your  leisure,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Clarence. 

'^  Enough  I  Name  your  time,  and  I  will  attend  you.* 
"  On  Tuesday :   I  require  till   then   to  produce  my 
witnesses. " 
**  So  be  it,  — yet  stay;  on  Tuesday  T  have  military 

business  at  W ,  some  miles  hence:  the  next  day 

let  it  be,  —  the  place  of  meeting  where  you  please. " 

VOL.  11.  — 12 
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"Here,  then,  my  l<»d/'  answered  Clarence;  "you 
have  insulted  me  grossly  before  Lady  Westborongh  azid 
your  affianced  bride,  and  before  them  my  vindication  and 
answer  should  be  given." 

*'  Tou  are  right/'  said  Lord  Ulswater:  **  be  it  here, 
at  the  hour  of  twelve.'*  Clarence  bowed  his  assent,  and 
withdrew. 

Lord  Ulswater  remained  on  the  spot,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  a  brow  on  which  thought  had  succeeded 
passion. 

"  If  true,"  said  he,  aloud,  though  unconsciously,  —  ''if 
this  be  true,  why  then  I  owe  him  reparation,  and  he 
shall  have  it  at  my  hands.  I  owe  it  to  him  on  my  ac- 
count, and  that  of  one  now  no  more.  Till  we  meet,  I 
will  not  again  see  Lady  Flora;  after  that  meeting,  per- 
haps I  may  resign  her  forever." 

And  with  these  words  the  young  nobleman,  who, 
despite  of  many  evil  and  overbearing  qualities,  had,  as 
we  have  said,  his  redeeming  virtues,  in  which  a  capri- 
cious and  unsteady  generosity  was  one,  walked  slowly  to 
the  house,  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Lady  Westborough,  the 
purport  of  which  the  next  chapter  will  disclose,  and 
then  summoning  his  horse,  flung  himself  on  its  back, 
and  rode  hastily  away. 
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CHAPTER  LXVm. 

I 

We  will  examine  if  those  accidente. 

Which  common  fame  call  injories,  happen  to  him 

Deserredly  or  no. 

The  New  Inn. 

FBOK  LOBD  T7LBWATBB  TO  LADT  WB9TB0B0U6H. 

FoBGiVB  me,  dearest  Lady  Westboroagb,  for  my  violence, 
—  you  know  and  will  allow  for  the  infirmities  of  my  temper. 
I  have  to  make  you  and  Lady  Flora  one  request,  which  I  trust 
you  will  not  refbse  ma. 

Do  not  see,  or  receive  any  communication  from  Mr.  Linden 
till  Wednesday  ;  and  on  that  day,  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  suf- 
fer me  to  meet  him  at  your  house.  I  will  then  either  prove 
him  to  be  the  basest  of  impostors,  or,  if  I  fail  in  this,  and  Lady 
Flora  honors  my  rival  with  one  sentiment  of  preference,  I 
wiU,  without  a  murmur,  submit  to  her  decree  and  my  rejec- 
tion. Dare  I  trust  that  this  petition  will  be  accorded  to  one 
who  is,  with  great  regard  and  esteem.    Etc.,  etc.,  etc 

•  This  is  fortunate,"  said  Lady  Westborough,  gently, 
to  her  daughter,  who,  leaning  her  head  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  suffered  hopes,  the  sweeter  for  their  long  sleep, 
to  divide,  ii  not  wholly  to  possess  her  heart.  "  We  shall 
have  now  time  well  and  carefully  to  reflect  over  what 
will  be  best  for  your  future  happiness.  We  owe  this 
delay  to  one  to  whom  you  have  been  affianced.  Let  us, 
therefore,  now  merely  write  to  Mr.  Linden,  to  inform 
him  of  Lord  Ulswater's  request,  and  to  say  that  if  he 
will  meet  his  lordship  at  the  time  appointed,  we,  that 
is,  I,  shall  be  happy  to  see  him.'' 
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Lady  Flora  Bighed,  but  she  saw  the  leasonahleneas  of 
her  mother's  proposal,  and  pressing  Ladj  Westborongh's 
hand,  murmured  her  assent. 

"  At  all  events,'*  thought  Lady  Westborough,  as  she 
wrote  to  GlarenoB,  "  the  affair  can  but  terminate  to  ad- 
vantage. If  Lord  Ulswater  proves  Mr.  Linden's  un- 
worthiness,  the  suit  of  the  latter  is,  of  course,  at. rest 
forever:  if  not,  and  Mr.  Linden  be  indeed  all  that  he 
asserts,  my  daughter's  choice  cannot  be  an  election  of 
reproach;  Lord  Ulswater  promises  peaceably  to  with- 
draw his  pretension^ ;  and  though  Mr.  Linden  may  not 
possess  his  rank  or  fortune,  he  is  certainly  one  with 
whom  I  if  of  ancient  blood,  any  family  would  be  proud 
of  an  alliance. " 

Blending  with  these  reflections  a  considerable  share  of 
eoriosity  and  interest  in  a  secret  which  partook  so 
strongly  of  romance.  Lady  Westborough  despatched  her 
note  to  Clarence.  The  aniswer  returned  was  brief,  re- 
spectful, and  not  only  acquiescent  in,  but  grateful  for  the 
proposal. 

With  this  arrangement  both  Lady  Westborough  and 
Lady  Flora  were  compelled,  though  with  very  different 
feelings,  to  be  satisfied;  and  an  agreement  was  estab- 
lished between  them  to  the  effect  that,  if  Linden's  name 
passed  unblemished  through  the  appointed  ordeal,  La^F 
Flora  was  to  be  left  to,  and  favored  in  her  own  election : 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  Lord  Ulswater  succeeded  in 
the  proof  he  had  spoken  of,  his  former  footing  in  the 
family  was  to  be  fully  re-established,  and  our  unfortu- 
nate adventurer  forever  discarded. 

To  this  Lady  Flora  readily  consented ;  for  with  a  san- 
guine and  certain  trust  in  her  lover's  truth  and  honor, 
which  was  tenfold  more  strong  for  her  late  suBpicionsi 
she  would  not  allow  herself  a  doubt  as  to  the  residt;  and 
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with  an  imp^tienee,  mingled  with  a  rapturous  exhilara- 
tion of  i^irit,  which  brought  back  to  her  the  freshnesB 
and  radiancy  of  her  youngest  years,  she  counted  the 
hours  and  moments  to  the  destined  day. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Westborough 
Park.,  Clarence  was  again  on  horseback,  and  on  another 
excursion.  By  the  noon  of  the  day  following  that  which 
had  seen  his  eyentful  meeting  wi^  Lady  Flora,  he 
found  himself  approaching  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the 
county  in  which  Mordaunt  Court,  and  the  memorable 

town  of  W ,  were  situated.     The  characteristics  of 

the  country  were  now  materially  changed  from  those 
which  gave  to  the  vicinity  of  Algernon's  domains  its 
wild  and  uncultivated  aspect. 

As  Clarence  slowly  descended  a  hill  of  considerate 
steepness  and  length,  a  prospect  of  singular  and  luxu- 
rious beauty  opened  to  hia  view.  The  noblest  of  Eng- 
land's rivers  was  seen  through  "  turfs  and  shades  and 
flowers,"  pursuing  '  its  silver-winding  way.''  On  the 
opposite  banks  lay,  embosomed  in  the  golden '  glades  of 
autumn,  the  busy  and  populous  town  that  from  the 
height  seemed  still  and  lifeless  as  an  enchanted  city, 
over  which  the  mid-day  sun  hung  like  a  guardian  spirit. 
Behind,  in  sweeping  diversity,  stretched  wood  and  dale, 
and  fields  despoiled  of  their  rich  harvest,  yet  still  pre- 
senting a  yellow  surface  to  the  eye,  and  ever  and  anon 
some  bright  patch  of  green,  demanding  the  gaze  as  if  by 
a  lingering  spell  from  the  past  spring;  while,  here  and 
there,  spire  and  hamlet  studded  the  landscape,  or  some 
lowly  cot  lay,  backed  by  the  rising  ground  or  the  silent 
woods,  white  and  solitary,  and  sending  up  its  faint  trib- 
ute of  smoke  in  spires  to  the  altars  of  Heaven.  The 
river  was  more  pregnant  of  life  than  its  banks :  barge 
and  boat  were  gliding  gayly  down  the  wave,  and  thQ 
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glad  oar  of  the  frequent  and  slender  veseels  oonseorated 
to  pleasure  was  seen  dimpling  the  water,  made  by  dis- 
tance smoother  than  glass. 

On  the  right  side  of  Clarence's  road,  as  he  descended 
the  hill,  lay  wide  plantations  of  fir  and  oak,  divided 
from  the  road  by  a  park  paling,  the  imeyen  sides  of 
which  were  covered  with  brown  moss,  and  which,  at  rare 
openings  in  the  yomig  wood,  gave  glimpses  of  a  park, 
seemingly  extending  over  a  great  space,  the  theatre 
of  many  a  stately  copse  and  oaken  grove  which  might 
have  served  the  Druids  with  fane  and  temple  meet  for 
the  savage  sublimity  of  their  worship. 

Upon  these  unfrequent  views,  Clarence  checked  his 
horse,  and  gazed,  with  emotions  sweet  yet  bitter,  over 
the  pales,  along  the  green  expanse  which  they  contained. 
And  once,  when  through  the  trees  he  caught  a  slight 
glimpse  of  the  white  walls  of  the  mansion  they  adorned, 
all  the  years  of  his  childhood  seemed  to  rise  on  his 
heart,  thrilling  to  its  farthest  depths  with  a  mighty  and 
sorrowful,  yet  sweet,  melody,  and— - 

**  Singing  of  boyhood  back, —the  voices  of  his  home." 

Home  I  yes,  amidst  those  groves  had  the  April  of  his 
life  lavished  its  mingled  smiles  and  tears  I  There  was 
the  spot  hallowed  by  his  earliest  joys,  and  the  scene 
of  sorrow  still  more  sacred  than  joys!  and  now,  afte*: 
many  years,  the  exiled  boy  came  back,  a  prosperous 
and  thoughtful  man,  to  take  but  one  brief  glance  of 
that  home  which  to  him  had  been  less  hospitable  than 
a  stranger's  dwelling,  and  to  find  a  witness,  amcmg 
those  who  remembered  him,  of  his  very  birth  and 
identity  I 

He  wound  the  ascent  at  last,  and  entering  a  small 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  exactly  facing 


• 
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the  larger  one  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  put  up 
his  horse  at  one  of  the  injiS)  and  then,  with  a  beating 
heart,  remounted  the  hill,  and  entering  the  park  by  one 
of  its  lodges,  found  himself  once  more  in  the  haunts 
of  his  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Oh,  the  fltewaidy  the  ■tcward  —  I  might  hATe  guessed  as  much. 

T€Ue8  of  the  CruModers, 

The  evening  was  already  beginning  to  close,  and  Clar- 
ence was  yet  wandering  in  the  park,  and  retracing,  with 
his  heart's  eye,  each  knoll  and  tree  and  tuft,  once  so 
familiar  to  his  wanderings. 

At  the  time  we  shall  again  bring  him  personally 
before  the  reader,  he  was  leaning  against  an  iron  fence 
that,  running  along  the  left  wing  of  the  house,  separated 
the  pleasure-grounds  from  the  park,  and  gazing,  with 
folded  arms  and  wistful  eyes,  upon  the  scene  on  which 
the  dusk  of  twilight  was  gradually  gathering. 

The  house  was  built  originally  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  it  had  since  received  alteration  and  addi- 
tions, and  now  presented  to  the  eye  a  vast  pile  of 
Grecian,  or  rather  Italian  architecture,  heterogeneoosly 
blended  with  the  massive  window,  the  stiff  coping,  and 
the  heavy  roof  which  the  age  immediately  following  the 
Kevolution  introduced.  The  extent  of  the  building, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  circling  demesnes,  were  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  mansion  imposing  in  effect;  while, 
perhaps,  the  style  of  the  architecture  was  calculated  to 
conjoin  a  stately  comfort  with  magnificence,  and  to  atone 
in  solidity  for  any  deficiency  in  grace.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  placed  on  a  much  more  com- 
manding site,  were  some  ancient  and  ivy-grown  ruins, 
now  scanty  indeed,  and  fast  mouldering  into  decay,  but 
sufficient  to  show  the  antiquarian  the  remains  of  what 
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once  had  been  a  hold  of  no  ordinary  size  and  power. 
These  were  the  wrecks  of  the  old  mansion,  which  was 
recorded  1^  tradition  to  have  been  reduced  to  this  state 
by  accidental  fiire,  thisuig  the  banishment  of  its  loyal 
owner  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate.  Upon  his  return 
the  present  house  was  erected. 

As  Clarence  was  thus  stationed,  he  perceived  an 
elderly  man  approach  towards  him.  ''This  is  fortu- 
nate," said  he  to  himself,  —  **  the  very  person  I  have 
been  watching  for.  Well,  years  have  passed  lightly 
over  old  Wardour:  still  the  same  precise  garb,  the 
same  sturdy  and  slow  step,  the  same  upright  form." 

The  person  thus  designated  now  drew  near  enough  for 
parlance;  and,  in  a  tone  a  little  authoritative,  though 
very  respectful,  inquired  if  Clarence  had  any  business 
to  transact  with  him. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Clarence,  slouching  his  hat  over 
his  face,  ^  for  lingering  so  near  the  house  at  this  hour: 
but  I  have  seen  it  many  years  ago,  and  indeed  been  a 
guest  within  its  walls ;  and  it  is  rather  my  interest  for 
an  old  friend,  than  my  curiosity  to  examine  a  new  one, 
which  you  are  to  blame  for  my  trespass." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  answeied  Mr.  Wardour,  a  short  and  rather 
stout  man,  of  about  sixty -four,  attired  in  a  chocolate 
coat,  gray  breeches,  and  silk  stockings  of  the  same  dye, 
which,  by  the  waning  light,  took  a  sombrer  and  sadder 
hue, — **  oh,  sir,  pray  make  no  apology.  I  am  only 
sorry  the  hour  is  so  late  that  I  cannot  offer  to  show 
you  the  interior  of  the  house :  perhaips,  if  you  are  stay- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  you  would  like  to  see  it  to* 
morrow.  You  were  here,  I  take  it,  sir,  in  my  old  lord's 
timel" 

''I  wasl-^upon  a  visit  to  his  second  son,  —  we  had 
been  boys  together." 
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''Wbat!  Master  Clinton?"  cried  the  old  man, 
with  extreme  animation;  and  then  suddenly  changing 
his  voice,  added,  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  tone, 
''Ah!  poor  young  gentleman,  I  wonder  where  he  is 
nowl" 

"  Why,  —  is  he  not  in  this  country  ? "  asked  Clarence. 

'^  Yes  —  no:  that  is,  I  can't  exactly  say  where  he  is, 
—  I  wish  I  could.  Poor  Master  Clinton,  —  I  loved 
him  as  my  own  son." 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  Clarence.  "Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  fate  of  Clinton  L'Estrange  that  calls  forth 
your  pity !  If  so,  you  would  gratify  a  much  better  feel- 
ing than  curiosity  if  you  would  inform  me  of  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  came  here  to  seek  him ;  for  I  have  been 
absent  from  the  country  many  years,  and  on  my  return, 
my  first  inquiry  was  for  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow. 
None  knew  anything  of  him  in  London,  and  I  imagined, 
therefore,  that  he  might  have  settled  down  into  a  country 
gentleman.  I  was  fully  prepared  to  find  him  marshall- 
ing the  fox-hounds  or  beating  the  preserves;  and  you 
may  consequently  imagine  my  mortification  on  learning 
at  my  inn  that  he  had  not  been  residing  here  for  many 
years :  further  I  know  not !  " 

^  Ay  —  ay,  sir,"  said  the  old  steward,  who  had  lis- 
tened very  attentively  to  Clarence's  detail ^  ''had  you 
pressed  one  of  the  village  gossips  a  little  closer,  you 
would  doubtless  have  learned  more !  But 't  is  a  story  I 
don't  much  love  telling,  although  formerly  I  could  have 
talked  of  Master  Clinton  by  the  hour  together,  to  any 
one  who  would  have  had  the  patience  to  listen  to  me." 

"  You  have  really  created  in  me  a  very  painful  desire 
to  learn  more,"  said  Clarence;  "and  if  I  am  not  in- 
truding on  any  family  secrets,  you  would  oblige  me 
greatly  by  whatever  information  you  may  think  proper 
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to  affotd  to  an  early  and  attached  friend  of  the  person 
in  question." 

**  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  Mr.  Wardour,  who,  with- 
out imputation  on  his  discretion,  loved  talking  as  well 
as  any  other  old  gentleman  of  sixty-four,  ^  if  you  will 
condescend  to  step  up  to  my  house,  I  shall  feel  happy 
and  proud  to  converse  with  a  friend  of  my  dear  young 
master's ;  and  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  the  informa- 
tion I  can  give  you." 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely,"  said  Clarence;  "  but  suffer 
me  to  propose,  as  an  am^idment  to  your  ofTer,  that  you 
accompany  me  for  an  hour  or  two  to  my  inn. " 

**  Nay,  sir,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  piqued 
tone,  "  I  trust  you  will  not  disdain  to  honor  me  witii 
yotir  company.  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  afford  ta  be 
hospitable  now  and  then." 

Clarence,  who  seemed  to  have  his  own  reasons  for  the 
amendment  he  had  proposed,  still  struggled  against  this 
offer,  but  was  at  last,  from  fear  of  offending  the  honest 
steward,  obliged  to  accede. 

Striking  across  a  path  which  led  through  a  comer  ot 
the  plantation  to  a  space  of  ground  containing  a  small 
garden,  quaintly  trimmed  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  a 
brick  house  of  moderate  dimensions,  half  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  jasmine,  Clarence  and  his  invitor  paused  at 
the  door  of  the  said  mansion,  and  the  latter  welcomed 
his  guest  to  his  abode. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Clarence,  as  a  damsel  in  waiting 
opened  the  door,  **  but  a  very  severe  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism obliges  me  to  keep  on  my  hat;  you  will,  I  hope, 
indulge  me  in  my  rudeness." 

**  To  be  sure,  —  to  be  sure,  sir.  I  myself  suffer  terri- 
bly from  rheumatism  in  the  winter:  though  you  look 
young,  sir,  very  young  to  have  an  old  man's  complaint. 
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Ah,  the  people  of  mj  day  were  more  careful  of  them- 
selves, and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  such  stout  fellows 
in  our  age." 

And  the  worthy  steward  looked  complacently  down 
at  legs  which  very  suhstantially  filled  their  comely 
investments. 

"  True,  sir,''  said  Clarence,  laying  his  hand  upon  that 
of  the  steward,  who  was  just  ahout  to  open  the  door  of 
an  apartment ;  "  but  suffer  me  at  least  to  request  you  not 
to  introduce  me  to  any  of  the  ladies  of  your  family.  I 
could  not,  were  my  very  life  at  stake,  think  of  affronting 
them  by  not  doffing  my  hat.  I  have  the  keenest  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  the  sex,  and  I  must  seriously  entreat 
you,  for  the  sake  of  my  health  during  the  whole  of  the 
coming  winter,  to  suffer  our  conversation  not  to  take 
place  in  their  presence.'' 

"  Sir,  —  I  honor  your  politeness,"  said  the  prim  little 
steward:  ''I  myself,  like  every  true  Briton,  xeverenoe 
the  ladies;  we  will,  therefore,  retire  to  my  study. 
Mary,  girl,"  turning  to  the  attendant,  ''see  that  we 
have  a  nice  chop  for  supper,  in  half  an  hour ;  and  tell 
your  mistress  that  I  have  a  gentleman  of  quality  with 
me  upon  particular  business,  and  must  not  he  disturbed." 

With  these  injunctions  the  steward  led  the  way  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  house,  and  having  ushered  his 
guest  into  a  small  parlor,  adorned  with  sundry  law- 
books, a  great  map  of  the  estate,  a  print  of  the  late 
owner  of  it,  a  rusty  gun  slung  over  the  fireplace,  two 
stuffed  pheasants,  and  a  little  mahogany  buffet, — hav- 
ing, we  say,  led  Clarence  to  this  sanctuary  of  retiring 
stewardship,  he  placed  a  seat  for  him  and  said,  — 

**  Between  you  and  me,  sir,  be  it  respectfully  said,  I 
am  not  sorry  that  our  little  confabulation  should  pass 
alone.      Ladiefi  are  very  delightful,  —  very  delightful, 
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oettainly;  but  they  won't  let  one  tell  a  story  one's  own 
way:  they  are  fidgety,  you  know,  sir,  fi,dgety,  — nothing 
more;  'tis  a  trifle,  but  it  is  unpleasant;  besides,  my 
wife  waa  Master  Clinton's  foster*mother,  and  she  can't 
hear  a  word  about  him  without  running  on  into  a  long 
rigmarole  of  what  he  did  as  a  baby,  and  so  forth.  I 
like  people  to  be  chatty,  sir,  but  not  garrulous;  I  can't 
bear  garrulity,  — at  least  in  a  female.  But  suppose,  sir, 
we  defer  our  story  till  after  supper  ?  A  glass  of  wine  or 
warm  punch  makes  talk  glide  more  easily ;  besides,  sir, 
I  want  something  to  comfort  me  when  I  talk  about 
Master  Clinton.  Poor  gentleman,  he  was  so  comely,  so 
handsome ! " 

"  Did  you  think  sot "  said  Clarence,  turning  towards 
the  fire. 

''Think  so  !  "  ejaculated  the  steward,  almost  angrily; 
and  forthwith  he  launched  out  into  an  encomium  on  the 
perfections,  personal,  moral,  and  mental,  of  Master 
Clinton,  which  lasted  till  the  gentle  Mary  entered  to 
lay  the  cloth.  This  reminded  the  old  steward  of  the 
glass  of  wine  which  was  so  efiicacious  in  making  talk 
glide  easily ;  and  going  to  the  buffet  before  mentioned, 
he  drew  forth  two  bottles,  both  of  port.  Having  care- 
fully and  warily  decanted  both,  he  changed  the  subject 
of  his  praise ;  and,  assuring  Clarence  that  the  wine  he 
was  about  to  taste  was  at  least  as  old  as  Master  Clinton, 
haying  been  purchased  in  joyous  celebration  of  the  young 
gentleman's  birthday,  he  whiled  away  the  minutes  with 
a  glowing  eulogy  on  its  generous  qualities,  till  Mary 
entered  with  the  supper. 

Clarence,  with  an  appetite  sharpened,  despite  his 
romance^  by  a  long  fast,  did  ample  justice  to  the  fare ; 
and  the  old  steward,  warming  into  familiarity  with  the 
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▼irtoes  of  the  fu^&nied  poii»  clistted  and  laughed  in 
a  stndn  ball  simple  and  half  ahiewd. 

The  ^le  being  rtined  up  to  a  free  Uase,  the  heazth 
swqpft,  and  all  the  tokens  of  sapper,  save  and  except  the 
kingly  bottle  and  its  sabjeet  ^aaaes,  being  lemoYed,  the 
stewaid  and  his  goest  diew  doaer  to  each  other,  and 
the  former  began  his  bUoj, 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

The  acton  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  show 
Ton  Bhall  know  all  that  yon  aore  like  to  know. 

MidnmuMr  Nigk^t  Dream, 

"  You  know,  piobably,  sir,  that  my  late  lord  was  twice 
Bianied:  by  his  fini  wife  he  had  three  children,  only 
one  of  whom,  the  youngest,  though  now  the  pxesent  earl, 
survived  the  first  period  of  infancy.  When  Master 
Francis,  as  we  always  called  him,  in  spite  of  bis  acces- 
sion to  the  title  of  viscount,  was  about  six  years  old, 
sty  lady  died,  and  a  year  afterwards  my  lord  married 
again.  His  second  wife  was  uncommonly  handsome: 
die  was  a  Miss  Talbot  (a  Catholic),  daughter  of  Colonel 
Talbot,  and  niece  to  the  celebrated  beau.  Squire  Talbot 
of  Scaradale  Fark«  Poor  lady!  they  say  that  she  mar- 
ried my  lord  through  a  momentary  pique  against  a  former 
lover.  However  that  may  be,  ^e  was  a  finei,  high- 
spirited  creature,— 'Very  violent  in  temper»to  be  sure, 
but  genesous  and  kind  when  her  passion  was  over:  and 
however  haughty  to  her  equals,  charitable  and  compas- 
sioDate  to  the  poor. 

"  She  had  but  one  son.  Master  Clinton.  Never,  sir, 
shall  I  forget  the  rejoicings  that  were  made  at  his  birth ; 
ior  my  lord  doted  on  his  second  wife  and  had  disliked 
his  fixst,  whom  he  had  married  for  her  fortune ;  and  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  prefer  the  child  of 
the  present  wife  to  Master  Francis.  Ah,  it  is  sad  to 
think  how  love  can  change!  Well,  sir,  my  lord  seemed 
literalljr  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  infant :  he  nursed  it, 
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and  fondled  it,  and  hung  over  it,  as  if  he  had  been  its 
mother  rather  than  its  father.  My  ladj  desired  that  it 
might  be  christened  by  one  of  her  family  names,  and  my 
lord  consenting,  it  was  called  Clinton.  (The  wine  is 
with  you,  sir!  Do  observe  that  it  has  not  changed  color 
in  the  least,  notwithstanding  its  age !) 

"  My  lord  was  fond  of  a  quiet,  retired  life ;  indeed,  he 
was  a  great  scholar,  and  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  time 
among  his  books.  Dr.  Latinas,  the  young  gentleman's 
tutor,  said  his  lordship  made  Oreek  verses  better  than 
Dr.  Latinas  could  make  English  ones,  so  you  may  judge 
of  his  learning.  But  my  lady  went  constantly  to  iown, 
and  was  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay ;  nor  did  she  often 
come  down  here  without  bringing  a  whole  troop  of  guests. 
Lord  help  us,  what  goings-on  there  used  to  be  at  the 
great  house!  —  such  dancing  and  music,  and  dining  and 
supping,  and  shooting-parties,  fishing-parties,  gypsy- 
parties;  you  would  have  thought  all  England  was 
merry-making  there. 

^  But  my  lord,  though  he  indulged  my  lady  in  all  her 
whims  and  extravagance,  seldom  took  much  shave  in 
them  himself.  He  was  constantly  occupied  with  his 
library  and  children,  nor  did  he  ever  suffer  either  Mas* 
ter  Francis  or  Master  Clinton  to  mix  with  the  guests. 
He  kept  them  very  close  at  their  studies;  and  when  the 
latter  was  six  years  old,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  he  oould 
say  his  Propria  qtue  marVms  better  than  I  can.  (You 
don't  drink,  sir.)  When  Master  Francis  was  sixteen, 
and  Master  Clinton  eight,  the  former  was  sent  abroad 
on  his  travels  with  a  German  tutor,  and  did  not  return 
to  England  for  many  years  afterwards ;  meanwhile  Master 
Clinton  grew  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  increasing  in 
comeliness  and  goodness.  He  was  very  fond  of  his 
studies,  much  more  so  than  Master  Francis  had  been, 
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and  was  astoniBbingly  forward  for  his  years.  So  my 
lord  loved  him  better  and  better,  azid  would  searoely 
ever  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  his  sight. 

"  When  Master  Clinton  was  about  the  age  I  men* 
tioned,  —  namely,  fourteen » — a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Sir  Clinton  Manners  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
house.  Report  said  that  he  was  always  about  my  lady 
in  London,  at  Ranelagh,  and  the  ball-rooms  and  routs, 
and  all  the  fine  places,  —  and  certainly  he  was  scarcely 
ever  from  her  side  in  the  pleasure^parties  at  the  park. 
But  my  lady  said  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  hers,  and  an 
old  playmate  in  childhood,  and  so  he  was,  —  and^  un- 
happily for  her,  something  more  too.  My  lord,  how- 
ever,  shut  up  in  his  library,  did  not  »pay  any  attention 
to  my  lady's  intimacy  with  Sir  Clinton;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  he  was  a  cousin  and  friend  of  hers,  his  lord* 
ship  seepied  always  happy  to  see  him,  and  was  the  only 
person  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
what  was  going  on. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  is  a  melancholy  story,  and  I  can  scarcely 
persuade  myself  to  tell  it.  (It  is  really  delicious  wine 
this,  —  six-and-twenty  years  old  last  birthday^  to  say 
nothing  of  its  age  before  I  bought  it, — ah!)  Well, 
sir,  the  blow  came  at  last  like  a  thunder-clap:  my  lady, 
finding  disguise  was  in  vain,  went  off  with  Sir  Clinton. 
Letters  were  discovered  which  showed  that  they  had 
corresponded  for  years,  that  he  was  her  lover  before 
marriage,  that  she,  in  a  momentary  passion  with  him, 
had  accepted  my  lord's  offer,  that  she  hsA  always  re- 
pented her  precipitation,  and  that  she  had  called  her  son 
after  his  name,  —  all  this  and  much  more,  sir,  did  my 
lord  learn,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  blow. 

^  He  obtained  a  divorce,  and  Sir  Clinton  and  my  lady 
went  abroad.     But  from  that  time  my  lord  was  never 
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the  same  man«  Always  proud  and  gloomy,  he  now  hth 
came  intoleiably  Yiolent  and  morose.  He  shut  himtelf 
up,  saw  no  company  of  any  description,  rarely  left  the 
house,  and  never  the  park,  —  and  from  being  one  of  the 
gayest  places  in  the  country,  sir,  the  mansion  became 
as  dreary  and  deserted  as  if  it  had  been  haunted.  (It  is 
for  you  to  begin  the  second  bottle,  sir.) 

"  But  the  most  extraordinary  change  in  my  loid  was 
in  his  conduct  to  Master  Clinton:  from  doating  upon 
him,  to  a  degree  that  would  have  spoiled  any  temper  less 
sweet  than  my  poor  young  master's,  he  took  the  most 
violent  aversion  to  him.  From  the  circumstance  ti  hib 
name,  and  the  long  intimacy  existing  between  my  lady 
and  her  lover,  his  lordship  would  not  believe  that  Mai^ 
tec  Clinton  was  his  own  child ;  and  indeed  I  must  conless 
thiere  seemed  good  ground  for  his  su^icions.  Besidss 
this,  Master  Clinton  took  very  much  after  his  mother. 
He  had  her  eyes,  hair,  and  beautiful  features,  so  tiut 
my  lord  could  never  see  him  without  being  reminded  ai 
his  disgrace:  therefoze,  whcoiev^  the  poor  young  gen- 
tleman came  into  his  presence,  he  would  drive  him  out) 
with  oaths  and  threats  which  rung  through  the  whole 
house.  He  could  not  even  bear  that  he  should  have 
any  attendance  or  respect  from  the  servants,  for  he  con- 
sidered him  quite  as  an  alien  like,  and  want  thaoi  a 
stranger ;  and  his  lordship's  only  delight  seemed  to  con- 
sist in  putting  upon  him  every  possible  indignity  and 
afiront.  But  Master  Clinton  was  a  high-spirited  young 
gentleman,  and  after  having  in  vain  endeavored  to -soothe 
my  lord  by  compliance  and  respect,  he  at  last  irtterly 
avoided  his  lordship's  presenee. 

"  He  gave  up  his  studies  in  a  great  measure,  aild  wan* 
dared  about  the  park  and  woods  all  day,  and  somettifles 
even  half  the  night;  his  mother's  conduct  and  hialatiier'a 
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imkiBdiiefls  seemed  to  prey  upcm  hii  health  end  mind, 
and  at  last  faa  giew  almost  as  much  altered  as  my  lord. 
Fxtmi  being  one  ot  the  merriest  boys  possible,  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  he  became  thoughtful  and  downcast,  his 
step  lost  its  lightness,  and  his  eye  all  the  fire  which  used 
onee  quite  to  warm  one's  heart  when  one  looked  at  it: 
in  short,  sir,  the  sins  of  the  mother  were  visited  as  much 
upon  the  child  as  the  husband.  (Not  the  least  tawny, 
sir,  you  see,  though  it  is  so  oldl) 

**  My  lord  at  first  seemed  to  be  glad  that  he  now  never 
saw  his  son ;  but,  by  degrees,  I  think,  he  missed  the 
pleasure  of  venting  his  spleen  upon  him;  and  so  he 
ordered  my  young  master  not  to  stir  out  without  his 
leave,  and  confined  him  closer  than  ever  to  his  studies. 
Well,  sir  (if  it  were  not  for  this  port  I  ^soold  not  get  out 
another  sentence!),  there  used  then  to  be  sad  scenes 
between  them:  my  lord  was  a  terribly  passionate  man, 
and  said  things  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  as  the 
Psalms  express  it;  and  though  Master  Clinton  was  one 
of  the  mildest  and  bestHempered  boys  imaginable,  yet 
he  could  not  at  all  times  curb  his  spirit;  and,  to  my 
mind,  when  a  man  is  perpetually  deoliffing  he  is  not 
you.r  Cftther,  <«ie  may  now  and  then  be  forgiven  in  for* 
getting  that  you  axe  to  behave  as  his  son. 

*  Things  went  on  in  this  way  sadly  enough  for  about 
three  years  and  a  half,  when  Master  Clinton  was  nearly 
eighteen.  One  evening,  after  my  lord  had  been  un- 
usually stormy,  Master  Clinton's  spirit  warmed,  I  sup- 
pose,  and  from  word  to  word  the  dispute  increased,  till 
my  lord,  in  a  furious  rage,  ordered  in  the  servants,  and 
told  them  to  horsewhip  his  son.  Imagine,  sir,  what  a 
disgrace  to  that  noble  house!  But  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  rather  have  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  laid  a  finger  upon  Master  Clinton,  so  greatly  was 
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he  beloved;  and  at  last  my  lord  summoned  his  own 
gentleman,  a  German,  six  feet  high,  entirely  devoted  to 
his  lordship,  and  commanded  him,  upon  pain  of  instant 
dismissal,  to  make  use  in  his  presence  of  a  horsewhip 
which  he  put  into  his  hand. 

"  The  German  did  not  dare  refuse,  so  he  approached 
Master  Clinton.  The  servants  were  still  in  the  room, 
and  perhaps  they  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  rescue 
Master  Clinton,  had  there  been  any  need  of  their  assist- 
ance; but  he  was  a  tall  youth,  as  bold  as  a  hero,  and 
when  the  German  approached,  he  caught  him  by  the 
throat,  threw  him  down,  and  very  nearly  strangled  him; 
he  then,  while  my  lord  was  speechless  with  rage,  left 
the  room,  and  did  not  return  all  night  (What  a  body 
it  has,  sir, — ah!) 

^  The  next  morning  I  was  in  a  little  room  ac^oining 
my  lord's  study,  looking  over  some  papers  and  maps. 
His  lordship  did  not  know  of  my  presence,  but  was 
sitting  alone  at  breakfast,  when  Master  Clinton  sud- 
denly entered  the  study ;  the  door  leading  to  my  room 
was  ajar,  and  I  heard  all  the  conversation  that  ensued. 

*  My  lord  asked  him  very  angrily  how  he  had  dared 
absent  himself  all  night;  but  Master  Clinton,  making 
no  reply  to  this  question,  said,  in  a  very  calm,  loud 
voice,  which  I  think  I  hear  now,  '  My  lord,  after  the 
insult  you  have  offered  to  me,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  observe  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  remain  under 
your  roof.  I  come,  therefore,  to  take  my  last  leave  of 
you.' 

"He  paused,  and  my  lord  (probably,  like  me,  being 
taken  by  surprise)  making  no  reply,  he  continued. 
*  You  have  often  told  me,  my  lord,  that  I  am  not  your 
son;  if  this  be  possible,  so  much  the  more  must  you 
rejoice  at  the  idea  of  ridding  your  presence  of  an  in- 
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trader.'  *  And  how,  sir,  do  you  expect  to  live,  except 
upon  my  bounty  Y '  exclaimed  my  lord.  *  Tou  remem- 
ber/ answered  my  young  master,  '  that  a  humble  de- 
pendent of  my  mother's  family,  who  had  been  onr 
goyemess  in  childhood,  left  me,  at  her  death,  the  earn-  * 
ings  of  her  life.  I  believe  they  amount  to  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds,  —  I  look  to  your  lordship's  honor, 
either  for  the  principal  or  the  yearly  interest,  as  may 
please  you  best:  farther  I  ask  not  from  you.'  *  And  do 
you  think,  sir,'  cried  my  lord,  almost  screaming  with 
passion,  '  that  upon  that  beggarly  pittance  you  shall  go 
forth  to  dishonor,  more  than  it  is  yet  dishonored,  the 
name  of  my  ancient  house t  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
that  name  to  which  you  have  no  pretension,  though  the 
law  iniquitously  grants  it  you,  shall  be  sullied  either 
with  trade  or  robbery  f  —  for  to  one  or  the  other  you  must 
necessarily  be  driven. '  *  I  foresaw  your  speech,  my 
lord,  and  am  prepared  with  an  answer.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  thrust  myself  into  any  family,  the  head  of  which 
thinks  proper  to  reject  me,  -^  far  be  it  from  me  to  honor 
my  humble  fortunes  with  a  name  which  I  am  as  willing 
as  yourself  to  disown:  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  adopt  a 
new  one;  and,  whatever  may  be  my  future  fate,  that 
name  will  screen  me  both  from  your  remembrance  and  the 
world's  knowledge.     Are  you  satisfied  now,  my  lord 9 ' 

**  His  lordship  did  not  answer  for  some  minutes :  at 
last  he  said  sneeringly,  '  Oo,  boy,  go  I  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  you  have  decided  so  well.  Leave  word  with  my 
steward  irhere  you  wish  your  clothes  to  be  sent  to  you : 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  rob  you  either  of  your  wardrobe 
or  your  princely  fortune.  Wardour  will  transmit  to  you 
the  latter,  even  to  the  last  penny,  by  the  same  convey- 
ance as  that  which  is  honored  by  the  former.  And  now 
good  morning,  sir;   yet  stay  and  mark  my  words,-— 
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never  daie  to  re-enter  my  house^  or  to  expect  an  iota 
more  of  fortune  or  fevor  from  me.  And  hark  you,  sir, 
—  if  you  dare  violate  your  word,  if  you  dare,  during  my 
life  at  least,  assume  a  name  which  you  were  bom  to 
^sully,  my  curse,  my  deepest,  heartiest,  eternal  curse,  be 
upon  your  bead  in  this  world  and  the  neztl '  '  Fear 
not,  my  lord:  my  word  is  pledged,'  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman; and  the  next  moment  I  heard  his  parting  step 
in  the  hall. 

^Sir,  my  heart  was  full  (your  glass  is  empty  1),  and 
my  head  spun  round  as  if  I  were  on  a  precipice;  but  I 
was  determined  my  young  master  should  not  go  till  I 
had  caught  another  glimpse  of  his  dear  face,  so  I  gently 
left  the  room  I  was  in,  and,  hastening  out  of  the  house 
by  a  private  entnance,  met  Master  Clinton  in  the  park, 
not  very  Ux  from  the  spot  where  I  saw  you,  sir,  just 
now.  To  my  surprise,  there  was  no.  sign  of  grief  or 
agitation  upon  his  countenance:  I  had  never  seen  him 
look  80  proud,  or,  for  years,  so  h^>py. 

^  '  Wardour,'  said  he,  in  a  gay  tone,  when  he  saw  me, 
^  I  was  going  to  your  house :  my  lather  has  at  laat 
resolved  that  I  should,  like  my  brother,  commence  my 
travels,  and  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  the  address  of  the 
place  to  which  my  clothes,  etc. ,  will  be  sent. ' 

"  I  could  not  contain  any  longer  when  I  heard  thisi 
sir;  I  burst  into  tears,  confessed  that  I  had  aeoidentally 
heard  his  conversation  with  my  lord,  and  besought  him 
not  to  depart  so  hastily,  and  with  so  small  a  fortune; 
but  he  shook  his  head,  and  wotdd  not  hear  me.  '  Be- 
lieve me,  my  good  Wardour,'  said  he,  '  that  since  my 
unhappy  mother's  flight,  I  have  never  felt  so  elated  or 
so  happy  as  I  do  now :  one  should  go  through  what  I 
have  done  to  learn  the  rapture  of  independence.'  He 
then  told  me  to  have  his  luggage  sent  to  him,  under  his 
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ittvtials  of  C.  L.,  at  the  Oolden  Fleece,  the  principal 

inn  in  the  town  of  W ,  which,  yon  know,  sir,  is  at 

the  other  end  of  the  county,  on  the  road  to  London;  and 
then,  kindly  i^akii^  me  by  the  hand,  he  broke  away 
from  me;  but  he  turned  back  before  he  had  got  three 
paces,  and  said  (and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  pride 
of  his  eooBtenance  fell,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes), 
'  Wardour,  do  not  divnlge  what  you  have  heard ;  put  as 
good  a  face  upon  my  departure  as  you  can,  and  let  the 
blame,  if  any,  fall  upon  me,  not  upon  your  lord:  after 
all,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  not  blamed,  and  I  can  never 
forget  that  he  once  loved  me.'  He  did  not  wut  for  my 
answer,  periiaps  he  did  not  like  to  show  me  how  much 
he  was  affected,  but  hurried  down  l^e  paork,  and  I  soon 
lost  sight  of  him.  My  lord  tiiat  very  morning  seat  for 
me,  demanded  what  address  his  son  had  left,  and  gave 
me  a  letter,  enclosing,  I  suppose,  a  bill  for  my  poor 
young  master's  fortune,  ordering  it  to  be  8«it  with  (^ 
clothes  immediately. 

''Sir,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  aught  of  the  dear 
gentleman  since;  you  must  forgive  me,  I  eannot  help 
tears,  sir  (the  wine  is  with  you)." 

^But  the  mother,  the  mother!"  said  Clarence, 
earnestly;  *  what  became  of  her?  She  died  abroad, 
two  years  sinoe,  did  she  notV 

**  She  did,  sir,"  answered  the  honest  steward,  refilling 
his  glass.  ''They  say  that  she  lived  very  unhappily 
with  Sir  Clinton,  who  did  not  marry  her;  till  all  of 
a  sudden  she  disappeared,  none  know  whither." 

Clarence  redoubled  his  attention. 

"At  last,"  resumed  the  steward,  ^two  years  ago,  a 
letter  came  from  her  to  my  lord ;  she  was  a  nun  in  some 
convent  (in  Italy^  I  think) ,  to  which  she  had ,  at  the 
time  of  her  disappearance,  secretly  retired.     The  letter 
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was  written  on  her  death-bed,  and  so  affectingly,  I  sup* 
pose,  that  even  my  stem  lord  was  in  tears  for  several 
days  after  he  received  iU  But  the  principal  passage  in 
it  was  relative  to  her  son:  it  assured  my  lord  (for  so 
with  his  own  lips  he  told  me  just  before  he  died,  some 
months  ago)  that  Master  Clinton  was  in  truth  his  son, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  she  had  been  tempted  many 
years  after  her  marriage  that  she  had  fallen;  she  im- 
plored my  lord  to  believe  this  '  on  the  word  of  one  for 
whom  earth  and  earth's  objects  were  no  more,'  —  those 
were  her  words. 

"  Six  months  ago,  when  my  lord  lay  on  the  bed  from 
which  he  never  rose,  he  called  me  to  him,  and  said, 
*  Wardour,  you  have  always  been  the  faithful  servant  of 
our  house,  and  warmly  attached  to  my  second  son :  tell 
my  poor  boy,  if  ever  you  see  him,  that  I  did  at  last  open 
my  eyes  to  my  error,  and  acknowledge  him  as  my  child; 
tell  him  that  I  have  desired  his  brother '  (who  was  then, 
sir,  kneeling  by  my  lord's  side) ,  ^  as  he  values  my  bless* 
ing,  to  seek  him  out  and  repair  the  wrong  I  have  done 
him;  and  add,  that  my  best  comfort  in  death  was  the 
hope  of  his  forgiveness.'" 

"Did  he — did  he  say  that?"  exclaimed  Clarence, 
who  had  been  violently  agitated  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  recital,  and  now  sprung  from  his  seat.  ''My 
father,  my  father!  would  that  I  had  borne  with  thee 
more  —  mine  —  mine  was  the  fault,  —  from  thee  should 
have  come  the  forgiveness  !  " 

The  old  steward  sat  silMit  and  aghast.  At  that  in- 
stant his  wife  entered  with  a  message  of  chiding  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  upon  her  lip,  but  she  started  back 
when  she  saw  Clarence's  profile,  as  he  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall:  ''  Good  heavens!  "  cried  she,  " is  it,  is 
it  —  yes,  it  is  my  young  master,  my  own  foster-son  I  ** 
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Rightly  had  Clarence  conjectured  when  he  had 
shunned  her  presence.  Years  had,  indeed,  wrought  a 
change  in  his  figipre  and  face:  acquaintance,  servant, 
friend,  relation,  —  the  remembrance  of  his  features  had 
passed  from  all;  but  she  who  had  nursed  him  as  an 
infant  on  her  lap,  and  fed  him  from  her  breast,  —  she 
who  had  joined  the  devotion  of  clanship  to  the  fondness 
of  a  mother,  knew  him  at  a  glance. 

"  Yes,"  cried  he,  as  he  threw  himself  into  her  with- 
ered and  aged  arms, "  it  is  I,  the  child  you  reared,  come, 
after  many  years,  to  find  too  late,  when  a  lather  is  no 
more,  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  father's  home.'* 
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CHAPTEE  TiXXL 

Lot  us  go  ill, 
And  charge  ub  there  upon  bterrogatoriei. 


"  Bm  did  ii<^  any  one  lecQgnice  jou  in  your  cbange 
of  name  I  "  aaid  th6  old  f oeter-mo^er,  looking  fondly 
npon  Cl«rMiQe»  as  he  aaft  the  next  morning  by  her  aide. 
"  How  could  any  one  foifet  ao  winsome  a  &ce  who  had 
onoe  seen  it! " 

"  You  don't  remember/'  said  Clarence  (as  we  will  yet 
continue  to  call  our  hero)»  smiling,  "  that  your  husband 
had  forgotten  it." 

**  Ay,  sir/'  cried  the  piqued  steward,  "  but  that  was  be- 
cause you  wore  your  hat  slouched  oyer  your  eyes;  if  you 
had  taken  off  tluU^  I  should  have  known  you  directly. " 

**  However  that  may  be,"  said  Clarence,  unwilling  to 
dwell  longer  on  an  occurrence  which  he  saw  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  kind  Mr.  Wardour,  "  it  is  very  easy  to 
explain  how  I  preserved  my  incognito.  You  recollect 
that  my  father  never  suffered  me  to  mix  with  my 
mother's  guests :  so  that  I  had  no  chance  of  their  remem- 
bering me,  especially,  as,  during  the  last  three  years  and 
a  half,  no  stranger  had  ever  entered  our  walls.  Add  to 
this,  that  I  was  in  the  very  time  of  life  in  which  a  few 
years  work  the  greatest  change,  and  on  going  to  London, 
I  was  thrown  entirely  among  people  who  could  never 
have  seen  me  before.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  mother's  uncle, —  circumstances 
subsequently  led  me  to  disclose  my  birth  to  him,  upon 
a  promise  that  he  would  never  call  me  by  any  other 
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Dftltte  Ibaii  that  which  I  had  aasamecL  He,  who  was 
the  heat,  the  kindest,  the  most  generous  of  humaq 
hetAgihy  took  a  liking  to  me.  He  insisted  not  only  upon 
his  relationship  to  me,  as  my  grand-tinele,  hut  upon  the 
justice  of  repairing  to  me*  the  wrongp  his  unhappy  niece 
had  caused  me*  The  delicaoy  of  his  kindness,  the  ties 
of  hlood,  and  an  accident  whidi  had  enabled  me  to  be  of 
some  service  to  him^  aU  {Mvented  my  resisting  the 
weight  of  oUigation  with  which  he  afterwards  oppressed 
m%.  He  poocttred  me  an  appointmient  abroad :  I  remained 
there  four  yeats.  When  I  returned,  I  e&tered,  it  is 
true,  into  very  general  society:  but  four  years: had,  aa 
you  may  peceeive,  altered  me  greatly;  and  even  had 
there  previously  existed  any  chance  of  my  beiag  recog- 
nised, that  alteraticHi  would  probably  have  been  sufficient 
to  insure  my  secret.^ 

But  your  brother,  my  present  l(»d,  -^  did  you  never 
meetfaimi  sir!" 

"  Often,  my  good  mother;  bai  you  remember  that  I 
was  little  more  than  tiz  years  old  when  he  left  England^ 
aind  when;  hs  next  Saw  me  I  was  about  two-and-twenty : 
it  wotdd  have  bean  next  to  a  miiaele,  or  at  least,  would 
have  required  the  ey^s  of  love  like  yours,  to  have  re- 
called me  td  memory  aft^r  Such  an  absence^ 

**  WeU,  -— to  return  to  my  story,  —  I  succeeded,  partly 
as  his  nearest  relation,  but  principally  from  an  affectixm. 
dearer  than  blood,  to  the  fortune  of  my  gfand-unole, 
Mr.  Talbot.  Fate  prospered  with  me:  I  rose  in  the 
world's  esteem  and  hootor,  and  soon  became  prouder  of 
my  borrowed  appellation  than  of  all  the  titles  of  my 
lordly  line.  Circumstances  occurring  within  the  last 
week,  which  it  will  be  needless  to  relate,  but  which 
may  have  thd  greatest  influence  over  my  future  life, 
made  it  necessary  to  do  what  I  had  once  rqaoi^ved  I  wouki 
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CHAFTBR  LXXIL 

Upon  his  coach  Ihe  Teiled  MokannA  Uy.  —  7^  Veiled  PrepkeL 

Tbe  autumn  sun  broke  through  an  apartment  in  a  villa 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  furnished  with  the  most 
prodigal,  yet  not  tasteless  attention  to  luxury  and  show, 
within  which,  beside  a  table,  strewed  with  newspapers, 
letters,  and  accounts,  lay  Richard  Crauford,  extended 
carelessly  upon  a  sofa,  which  might  almost  have  con* 
tented  the  Sybarite  who  quarrelled  with  a  roae-leaf.  At 
his  elbow  was  a  bottle  half-emptied,  and  a  wine-glass 
just  filled.  An  expression  of  triumph  and  enjoyment 
was  visible  upon  his  handsome  but  usually  inexpressive 
countenance. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  taking  up  a  newspaper,  **  let  us  read 
this  paragraph  again.  What  a  beautiful  sensation  it  is 
to  see  one's  name  in  print  !^ — '  We  understand  that 

Richard  Crauford,  Esq.,  M.P.  for ,  is  to  be  raised 

to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  There  does  not,  perhaps, 
exist  in  the  country  a  gentleman  more  imiversally  be- 
loved and  esteemed'  (mark  that,  Dicky  Crauford). 
*  The  invariable  generosity  with  which  his  inunense 
wealth  has  been  employed,  his  high  professional  honor, 
the  imdeviating  and  consistent  integrity  of  his  political 
career*  (ay,  to  be  sure,  it  is  only  your  honest  fools 
who  are  inconsistent:  no  man  can  deviate  who  has  one 
firm  principle,  self-interest),  —  *  his  manly  and  energetic 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  religion  '  (he,  he,  he!), '  con- 
joined to  a  fortune  almost  incalculablCi  rendered  this 
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oondesoension  of  our  gracious  sovereign  no  less  judicious 
than  deserved  I  We  hear  that  the  title  proposed  for  the 
new  peer  is  that  of  Viscount  Innisdale,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, was  formerly  in  the  noble  family  of  which  Mr. 
Grauford  is  a  distant  branch. ' 

"He!  he  I  he!  Bravo!  bravo!  Viscount  Innisdale! 
—  noble  family  —  distant  branch  —  the  devil  I  am ! 
What  an  ignoramus  my  &ther  was,  not  to  know  that! 
Why,  rest  his  soul,  he  never  knew  who  his  grandfather 
was;  but  the  world  shall  not  be  equally  ignorant  of  that 
important  point.  Let  me  see,  who  shall  be  Viseount 
Innisdale 's  great-grandf ather  f  Well,  well,  whoever  he 
is,  here  's  long  life  to  his  great-grandson !  *  Incalculable 
fortune! '  Ay,  ay;  I  hope  at  all  events,  it  will  never  be 
calculated.  But  now  for  my  letters.  Bah,  —  this  wine 
is  a  thought  too  acid  for  the  cellars  of  Viscount  Innis- 
dale!     What!    another  from    Mother   H !     Dark 

eyes,  small  mouth,  sings  like  an  angel,  eighteen!  Pish  I 
I  am  too  old  for  such  follies  now;  'tis  not  pretty  for 
Viscount  Innisdale.  Humph!  —  Lisbon:  seven  hundred 
pounds  five  shillings  and  seven  pence,  — -  half-penny,  is 
it,  or  &rthing?  I  must  note  that  down.  Loan  for 
King  of  Prussia.  Well,  must  negotiate  that  to-morrow. 
Ah,  Hockit  the  wine-merchant —*  pipe  of  claret  in  the 
docks  —  vintage  of  17 — .  Bravo!  all  goes  smooth  for 
Viscount  Innisdale!  Pish!  from  my  damnable  wife! 
What  a  pill  for  my  lordship!    What  says  she  ? 

Dawlibh,  Bbtoitsrirb. 
Yon  have  not,  my  dearest  Richard,  answered  my  letters 
for  months.  I  do  not,  however,  presume  to  complain  of  your 
silence  :  I  know  well  that  you  have  a  great  deal  to  occupy 
your  time,  both  in  business  and  pleasure.  But  one  little  line, 
dear  Richard,  —  one  little  line,  surely,  that  is  not  too  much 
now  and  then.    I  am  most  truly  sorry  to  trouble  you  again 
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about  money;  and  you  must  know  that  I  strive  to  be  as  saving 
as  possible  [Pisfal — curse  the  woman;  sent  her  twenty 
pounds  three  months  ago !] ;  but  I  really  am  so  distressed,  and 
the  people  here  are  so  pressing  ;  and  at  all  events,  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  your  wife  being  disgraced.  Pray,  forgive 
me,  Richard,  and  believe  how  painful  it  is  in  me  to  say  so 
much.  I  know  you  will  answer  this  I  and,  oh,  do,  do  tell  me 
how  you  are. 

Ever  your  aflfectionate  wife, 

Garolinb  CRAUrORD. 

''Was  there  ever  poor  man  so  plagued?  Where  's 
my  note-book  9  Mem.  —  Send  Car.  to-morrow  £20,  to 
last  her  the  rest  of  the  year.     Mem.  —  Send  Mother 

H £100.    Mem.— Pay  Hockit's  bill,  £830.    Bless 

me,  what  shall  I  do  with  Viscountess  Innisdalef  Now, 
if  I  were  not  married,  I  would  be  son*in-law  to  a  duke. 
Mem.  —  Qo  down  to  Dawlish,  and  see  if  she  won't  die 
soon.  Healthy  situation,  I  fear:  devilish  unlucky,-— 
must  be  changed.  Mem.  —  Swamps  in  Essex.  Who  *a 
that?  " 

A  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  Mr.  Orauford  in  bis 
meditations.  He  started  up,  hurried  the  bottle  and 
glass  under  the  sofa,  where  the  descending  drapery  com- 
pletely hid  them ;  and  taking  up  a  newspaper,  said  in  a 
gentle  tone,  *  Gome  in."  A  small,  thin  man,  bowing 
at  every  step,  entered. 

"  Ah,  Bradley,  is  it  you,  my  good  fellow ? "  said  Cxau- 
ford:  "glad  to  see  you,  —  a  fine  morning;  but  what 
brings  you  from  town  so  early  ?  " 

"  Why ,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Bradley,  very  obsequiously , 
''  something  unpleasant  has  —  " 

''Merciful  Heaven!"  cried  Orauford,  blanched  into 
the  whiteness  of  death,  and  starting  up  from  the  sofa 
with  a  violence  which  frightened  the  timid  Mr.  Bradley 
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to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  —  "  the  counting-house, 
the  books,  —  all  safe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,  at  present^  but —  ^ 

"  But  what,  man  ?  " 

**  Why,  honored  sir,"  resumed  Mr.  Bradley,  bowing 
to  the  ground,  ''your  partner,  Mr.  Jessopp,  has  been 
very  inquisitive  about  the  accounts.  He  says  Mr.  Da 
Costa,  the  Spanish  merchant,  has  been  insinuating  very 
unpleasant  hints,  and  that  he  must  have  a  conversation 
with  you  at  your  earliest  convenience ;  and  when ,  sir,  I 
ventured  to  remonstrate  about  the  unreasonableness  of 
attending  to  what  Mr.  Da  Costa  said,  Mr.  Jessopp  was 
quite  abusive,  and  declared  that  there  seemed  some  very 
mysterious  communication  between  you  (begging  your 
pardon,  sir)  and  me,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what 
business  I,  who  had  no  share  in  the  firm,  had  to  inter- 
fere." 

"But,"  said  Crauford,  "you  were  civil  to  him,  did 
not  reply  hotly,  —  eh,  my  good  Bradley  t  " 

"  Lord  forbid,  sir,  —  Lord  forbid,  that  I  should  not 
know  my  place  better,  or  that  I  should  give  an  unbe- 
coming word  to  the  partner  of  my  honored  benefactor. 
But,  sir,  if  I  dare  venture  to  say  so,  I  think  Mr.  Jes- 
sopp is  a  little  jealous  or  so  of  you ;  he  seemed  quite  in 
a  passion  at  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  about  my  honored 
master's  becoming  a  lord." 

"Bight,  honest  Bradley,  right:  he  is  jealous,  —  we 
must  soothe  him.  Go,  my  good  fellow,  —  go  to  him  with 
my  compliments,  and  say  that  I  will  be  with  him  by 
one.     Never  fear,  this  business  will  be  easily  settled. " 

And  bowing  himself  out  of  the  room,  Bradley  with- 
drew. 

Left  alone,  a  dark  cloud  gathered  over  the  brow  of  Mr. 
Crauford. 

VOL.  II.  — 14 
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*I  am  on  a  preoipiGe/'  thought  he;  **  but  if  my  owik 
brain  does  not  turn  giddy  with  the  prospect,  all  yet  may 
be  safe.  Cruel  necessity,  that  obliged  me  to  admit  an- 
other into  the  business,  that  foiled  me  of  Mordaunt,  and 
drove  me  upon  this  fawning  rascal!  so,  so,  —  I  almost 
think  there  is  a  Providence,  now  that  Mordaunt  has 
grown  rich;  but  then  his  wife  died,— ^y,  ay,  —  Grod 
saved  Aim,  but  the  devil  killed  her.^  He,  he,  he! 
But,  seriously  —  seriously,  there  is  danger  in  the  very 
air  I  breathe!  I  must  away  to  that  envious  Jessopp 
instantly;  but  first  let  me  finish  the  bottle.^ 

'  Dien  a  pirni  ce  fripon^  le  di&ble  a  noy^  les  aatres.  —  Voltaibb  : 
Candidk. 
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CHAPTER  LXXni. 


A  ftnuige  hannonioiiB  indxnition 

Of  all  degrees  .to  reformatioii. 

Hudibras. 


Aboitt  seven  miles  from  W ,  on  the  main  road 

from ,  there  was,  in  17 — ,  a  solitary  public  house, 

which,  by  the  by,  is  now  a  magnificent  hotel.  Like 
many  of  its  brethren,  in  the  more  courtly  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  this  amcBnum  hospUium peregrinas gentis 
then  had  its  peculiar  renown  for  certain  dainties  of  the 
palate;  and  various  in  degree  and  character  were  the 
numerous  parties  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  farms, 
which,  upon  every  legitimate  holiday  were  wont  to  as- 
semble at  the  mansion  of  mine  host  of  the  "  Jolly 
Angler,"  in  order  to  feast  upon  eel -pie,  and  grow  merry 
over  the  true  Herefordshire  cider. 

But  upon  that  especial  day  on  which  we  are  about  to 
introduce  our  reader  into  the  narrow  confines  of  its  com- 
mon parlor,  the  said  hostelry  was  crowded  with  persons 
of  a  very  different  description  from  the  peaceable  idlers 
who  were  ordinarily  wont  to  empty  mine  host's  larder, 
and  forget  the  price  of  com  over  the  divine  inspirations 
of  pomarial  nectar.  Instead  of  the  indolent  satisfied  air 
of  the  satumalian  merrymaker,  the  vagrant  angler,  or  the 
gentleman  farmer,  with  his  comely  dame  who  "  walked 
in  silk  attire,  and  siller  had  to  spare ;  '^  instead  of  the 
quiet  yet  glad  countenances  of  such  hunters  of  pleasure 
and  eaters  of  eel -pie,  or  the  more  obstreperous  joy  of 
uichins  let  loose  from  school  to  taste  some  brief  and 
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perennial  recreation,  and  mine  host's  delicacies  at  the 
same  time;  —  instead  of  these,  the  little  parlor  presented 
a  various  and  perturbed  group,  upon  whose  features 
neither  eel-pie  nor  Herefordshire  cider  had  wrought  the 
relaxation  of  a  holiday,  or  the  serenity  of  a  momentary 
content. 

The  day  to  which  we  now  refer  was  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  appointed  for  the  far-famed  meeting 

at  W ;  and  many  of  the  patriots,  false  or  real,  who 

journeyed  from  a  distance  to  attend  that  rendezvous,  had 
halted  at  our  host's  of  the  ''Jolly  Angler:  "  both  aa 
being  withiti  a  convenient  space  from  the  appointed  spot, 
and  as  a  tabernacle  where  promiscuous  intrusion,  and 
(haply)  immoderate  charges,  were  less  likely  to  occur 
than  at  the  bustling  and  somewhat  extortionary  hotels 
and  inns  of  the  town  of  W . 

The  times  in  which  this  meeting  was  held  were  those 
of  great  popular  excitement  and  discontent;  and  the 
purport  of  the  meeting  proposed  was  to  petition  Parlia: 
ment  against  the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  and 
the  king  against  the  continuance  of  his  ministers. 

Placards,  of  an  unusually  inflammatory  and  impru- 
dent nature,  had  given  great  alarm  to  the  more  sober  and 

well-disposed  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  W ; 

and  so  much  fear  was  felt  or  assumed  upon  the  occasion, 
that  a  new  detachment  of  Lord  Ulswater's  regiment  had 
been  especially  ordered  into  the  town ;  and  it  was  gen- 
erally rumored  that  the  legal  authorities  would  interfere, 
even  by  force,  for  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion. These  circumstances  had  given  the  measure  a  de- 
gree of  general  and  anxious  interest  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  excited ;  and  while  everybody  talked  of 
the  danger  of  attending  the  assembly,  everybody  re- 
solved to  thrust  himself  into  it. 
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It  was  about  the  goodly  hour  of  noon,  and  the  persona 
assembled  were  six  in  number,  all  members  of  the  most 
violent  party,  and  generally  considered  by  friend  and  foe 
as  embracers  of  republican  tenets.  One  of  these,  a  little, 
oily,  corpulent  personage,  would  have  appeared  far  too 
sleek  and  well-fed  for  a  disturber  of  things  existing,  had 
not  a  freckled,  pimpled,  and  fieiy  face,  a  knit  brow,  and 
a  small,  black  eye  of  intolerable  fierceness,  belied  the 
steady  and  contented  appearance  of  his  frame  and  girth. 
This  gentleman,  by  name  Christopher  Culpepper,  spoke 
in  a  quick,  mu£9edy  shuffling  sort  of  tone,  like  the  pace 
of  a  Welsh  pony,  somewhat  lame,  perfectly  broken- 
winded,  but  an  exemplary  ambler  for  all  that. 

Next  to  him  sat,  with  hands  clasped  over  his  knees,  a 
thin,  small  man,  with  a  countenance  prematurely  wrin* 
kled,  and  an  air  of  great  dejection.  Poor  Castleton!  his 
had  been,  indeed,  the  bitter  lot  of  a  man,  honest  but 
weak,  who  attaches  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  a  public 
cause  which,  in  his  life  at  least,  is  hopeless.  Three 
other  men  were  sitting  by  the  open  window,  disputing, 
with  the  most  vehement  gestures,  upon  the  character  of 
Wilkes;  and  at  the  other  window,  alone,  silent,  and 
absorbed,  sat  a  man  whose  appearance  and  features  were 
singularly  calculated  to  arrest  and  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion. His  raven  hair,  grizzled  with  the  first  advance  of 
age,  still  preserved  its  strong  wiry  curl  and  luxuriant 
thickness.  His  brows,  large,  bushy,  and  indicative  of 
great  determination,  met  over  eyes  which,  at  that 
moment,  were  fixed  upon  vacancy  with  a  look  of  thought 
and  calmness  very  unusual  to  their  ordinary  restless  and 
rapid  glances.  His  mouth,  that  great  seat  of  character, 
was  firmly  and  obstinately  shut;  and  though,  at  the 
first  observation,  its  downward  curve  and  iron  severity 
wore  the  appearance  of  unmitigated  harsbuess,  disdain. 
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and  resolve,  yet  a  more  attentive  deducer  of  signs  from 
features  would  not  have  been  able  to  detect  in  its  expres- 
sion anything  resembling  selfishness  or  sensuality,  and 
in  that  absence  would  have  found  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  more  repellent  indications  of  mind  which  it 
betrayed. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  landlord, 
making  some  apology  to  both  parties  for  having  no  other 
apartment  xmoccupied,  introduced  a  personage  whose 
dress  and  air,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  saddle-bag  which  he 
would  not  intrust  to  any  other  bearer  than  himself,  ap- 
peared to  denote  him  as  one  rather  addicted  to  mercantile 
than  political  speculations.  Certainly  he  did  not  seem 
much  at  home  among  the  patriotic  reformers,  who,  hav- 
ing glared  upon  him  for  a  single  moment,  renewed,  with- 
out remark,  their  several  attitudes  or  occupations. 

The  stranger,  after  a  brief  pause,  approached  the 
solitary  reformer  whom  we  last  described,  and  making 
a  salutation,  half  timorous  and  half  familiar,  thus  ac- 
costed him :  — 

"Your  servant,  Mr.  Wolfe,  your  servant.  I  think 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  a  long  time  ago  at  the 
Westminster  election:  veiy  eloquent  you  were,  sir, 
very ! " 

Wolfe  looked  up  for  an  instant  at  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  and,  not  recognizing  it,  turned  abruptly  away, 
threw  open  the  window,  and,  leaning  out,  appeared  de- 
sirous of  escaping  from  all  further  intrusion  on  the  part 
of  the  stranger;  but  that  gentleman  was  by  no  means  of 
a  nature  easily  abashed. 

**  Fine  day,  sir,  for  the  time  of  year,  —  very  fine  day, 
indeed.  October  is  a  charming  month,  as  my  lamented 
friend  and  customer,  the  late  Lady  Waddilove,  was 
accustomed  to  say.     Talking  of  that,  sir,  as  the  winter 
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18  now  approaching,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent, Mr.  Wolfe,  to  provide  yourself  with  an  umbrella  f 
I  have  an  admirable  one  which  I  might  dispose  of:  it  is 
from  the  effects  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove.  ^  Brown,' 
said  her  ladyship,  a  short  time  before  her  death, — 
'  Brown,  you  are  a  good  creature:  but  you  ask  too  much 
for  the  Dresden  vase.  We  have  known  each  other  a 
long  time, — you  must  take  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings, 
and  you  may  have  that  umbrella  in  the  comer,  into  the 
bargain.'  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  bargain  was  completed,  and 
the  umbrella  became  mine,  —  it  may  now  be  yours. " 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Brown,  depositing  his  saddle-bag 
on  the  ground,  proceeded  to  unfold  an  umbrella  of 
singular  antiquity  and  form,  —  a  very  long  stick,  tipped 
with  ivory,  being  surmounted  with  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  of  sea-green  silk,  somewhat  discolored  by  time  and 
wear. 

''It  is  a  beautiful  article,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  ad- 
miringly surveying  it,  —  **  is  it  not  f  ** 

"  Palmw !  "  said  Wolfe,  impatiently ;  "  what  have  I 
to  do  with  your  goods  and  chattelst  —  go  and  palm  the 
cheatings  and  impositions  of  your  pitiful  trade  upon 
some  easier  gull.'' 

'*  Cheatings  and  impositions,  Mr.  Wolfe  I  "  cried  the 
slandered  Brown,  perfectly  aghast:  "I  would  have  you 
to  know,  sir,  that  I  have  served  the  first  families  in  the 
country,  ay,  and  in  this  county  too,  and  never  had  such 
words  applied  to  me  before.  Sir,  there  was  the  late 
Lady  Waddilove,  and  the  respected  Mrs.  Minden, 
and  her  nephew  the  anibassadar,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Fugadale,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  of  Mordaunt  Court,  poor 
gentleman,  —  though  he  is  poor  no  more,**  and  Mr. 
Brown  proceeded  to  eniimerate  the  long  list  of  his 
customers. 
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Now,  we  have  stated  thai  Wolfe,  though  he  had  never 
known  the  rank  of  Mordaunt,  was  acquainted  with  his 
real  name;  and  as  the  sound  caught  his  ear,  he  mut* 
tered,  "  Mordaunt,  Mordaunt,  — ay,  but  not  my  former 
acquaintance, — not  him  who  was  called  Glendower. 
No,  no,  —  the  man  cannot  mean  him." 

^  Yes,  sir,  but  I  do  mean  him,"  cried  Brown,  in  a 
rage.  ^  I  do  mean  that  Mr.  Olendower,  who  afterwards 
took  another  name,  but  whose  real  appellation  is  Mr. 
Algernon  Mordaunt  of  Mordaunt  Court,  in  this  county, 
sir." 

''What  description  of  man  is  hel**  said  Wolfe; 
"  rather  tall,  slender,  with  an  air  and  mien  like  a  king^s, 
I  was  going  to  say,  —  but  better  than  a  king's,  —  like  a 
free  man's  ? '' 

"  Ay,  ay, —  the  same,"  answered  Mr.  Brown,  sullenly; 
"  but  why  should  I  tell  you,  — '  cheating  and  imposi* 
tion,'  indeed!  —  I  am  sure  my  word  can  be  of  no  avail  to 
you,  —  and  1  sha'n't  stay  here  any  longer  to  be  Insulted^ 
Mr.  Wolfe,  which  1  am  sure,  talking  of  freemen,  no 
freeman  ought  to  submit  to;  but  as  the  late  Lady  Wad- 
dilove  once  very  wisely  said  to  me,  ^  Brown,  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  those  republicans,  they  are 
the  worst  tyrants  of  all.*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wolfe; 
gentlemen,  your  servant,  —  'cheating  and  imposition,' 
indeed  I "  —  and  Mr.  Brown  banged  the  door  as  he 
departed. 

"Wolfe,"'  said  Mr.  Christopher  Culpepper,  " who  is 
that  man  t " 

''  I  know  not,"  answered  the  republican,  laconically, 
and  gazing  on  the  ground,  apparently  in  thought. 

"  He  has  the  air  of  a  slave,"  quoth  the  free  Culpepper, 
**  and  slaves  cannot  bear  the  company  of  freemen ;  there* 
fore  he  did  right  to  go  —  whe-wl     Had  we  a  proper 
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and  thorough  and  efficient  leform,  human  nature  would 
not  be  thus  debased  by  trades  and  callings  and  barters 
and  exchange,  for  all  professions  are  iojurious  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  man,  — whe-wl— *but,  as  I 
shall  prove  upon  the  hustings  to-morrow,  it  is  in  vain 
to  hope  for  any  amendment  in  the  wretched  state  of  things 
until  the  people  of  these  realms  are  fully,  freely,  and 
fairly  represented,  —  whe-w!  Crentlemen,  it  is  past 
twO|  and  we  have  not  ordered  dinner,  —  whe-w!" 
{N.  B.  —  This  ejaculation  denotes  the  kind  of  snuffle 
which  lent  peculiar  energy  to  the  dicta  of  Mr. 
Culpepper.) 

''Bing  the  bell,  then,  and  summon  the  landlord," 
said,  very  pertinently,  one  of  the  three  disputants  upon 
the  character  of  Wilkes. 

The  landlord  appeared;  dinner  was  ordered. 

''Pray,"  said  Wolfe,  ''has  that  man,  Mr.  Brown  I 
think  he  called  himself,  left  the  inn  I  " 

"  He  has,  sir,  for  he  was  mightily  offended  at  some- 
thing which  —  " 

"  And,"  interrupted  Wolfe,  "  how  far  hence  does  Mr. 
Mordauntlivet" 

"  About  five  miles  on  the  other  side  of  W ,"  an- 
swered mine  host. 

Wolfe  rose,  seized  his  hat,  and  was  about  to  depart. 

"Stay,  stay,"  cried  Citizen  Christopher  Culpepper; 
"  you  will  not  leave  us  till  after  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  shall  dine  at  W ,"  answered  Wolfe,  quitting 

the  room. 

''  Then  our  reckoning  will  be  heavier,"  said  Culpepper. 
"It  is  not  handsome  in  Wolfe  to  leave  us,  —  whe-w! 
Beally  I  think  that  our  brother  in  the  great  cause  has  of 
late  relaxed  in  his  attentions  and  zeal  to  the  goddess  of 
our  devotions,  —  whe-w!  " 
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"  It  is  human  nature ! "  cried  one  of  the  three  dispu- 
tants upon  the  character  of  Wilkes. 

"  It  is  not  human  nature ! ''  cried  the  second  disputant, 
folding  his  arms  doggedly,  in  preparation  for  a  dis- 
cussion. 

'' Gontemptihle  human  nature!**  exclaimed  the  third 
disputant,  soliloquizing  with  a  supercilious  expression 
of  hateful  disdain. 

'*  Poor  human  nature!  '^  murmured  Gastleton,  looking 
upward  with  a  sigh ;  and  though  we  have  not  given  to 
that  gentleman  other  words  than  these,  we  think  they 
are  almost  sufficient  to  let  our  readers  into  his  character. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Silvis,  nbi  pasBim 
FidantM  error  certo  de  tramite  pellH, 
Sle  smifltronnm  bic  dextvonnm  sbit ;  oaw  ntriqiie 
Eiior,  aed  Tariis  illndit  partibna.^ 

HORAT. 

As  Wolfe  strode  away  from  the  iim,  he  muttered  to 
himself,  — 

''  Can  it  be  that  Mordaunt  has  suddenly  grown  rich  i 
If  BO,  I  rejoice  at  it.  True,  that  he  was  not  for  our 
catifie,  but  he  had  the  spirit  and  the  heart  which  be- 
longed to  it.  Had  he  not  been  bred  among  the  preju- 
dices of  birth,  or  had  he  lived  in  stormier  times,  he 
might  have  been  the  foremost  champion  of  freedom. 
As  it  is,  I  rather  lament  than  condemn.  Yet  I  would 
fain  see  him  once  more.  Perhaps  prosperity  may  have 
altered  his  philosophy.  Bnt  can  he,  indeed,  be  the 
same  Mordaunt  of  whom  that  trading  itinerant  spoke  f 
Can  he  hare  risen  to  the  pernicious  eminence  of  a  landed 
aristocrat  1  Well,  it  is  worth  the  journey;  for  if  he 
have  power  in  the  neighborhood,  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  exert  it  for  our  protection ;  and  at  the  worst,  I  shall 
escape  from  the  idle  words  of  my  compatriots.  Oh !  if 
it  were  possible  that  the  advocates  could  debase  the 
glory  of  the  cause,  how  long  since  should  I  have  flinched 
from  the  hardship  and  the  service  to  which  my  life  is 

1  Wandering  in  thoee  wooda  where  error  eyermore  f oroea  lif e'a 
atragglers  from  the  beaten  |>ath :  this  one  deflects  to  the  left,  —  hia 
feUow  chooses  the  exact  contrary.  The  fault  is  all  the  same  in 
each,  bnt  it  excoaes  itself  bj  a  thousand  different  reasons. 
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devoted !  Self-interest,  —  envy,  that  snarls  at  all  above 
it,  without  even  the  beast's  courage  to  bite ;  folly,  that 
knows  not  the  substance  of  freedom,  but  loves  the  glit- 
ter of  its  name ;  fear.,  that  falters ;  crime,  that  seeks  in 
licentiousness  an  excuse;  disappointment,  only  craving 
occasion  to  rail;  hatred,  sourness,  boasting  of  zeal,  but 
only  venting  the  blackness  of  rancor  and  evil  passion,  — 
all  these  make  our  adherents,  and  give  our  foes  the 
handle  and  the  privilege  to  scorn  and  to  despise.  But 
man  chooses  the  object,  and  fate  only  furnishes  the  tools. 
Happy  for  our  posterity  that  when  the  object  is  once 
gained,  the  frailty  of  the  tools  will  be  no  morel  " 

Thus  soliloquizing,  the  republican  walked  rapidlj 
onwards,  till  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  before  his  ey« 
the  form  of  Mr.  Brown,  seated  upon  a  little  rough  ponyi 
and  "  whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.'' 

Wolfe  quickened  his  pace,  and  soon  overtook  him. 

^  You  must  forgive  me,  my  good  man,"  said  he,  sooth' 
ingly ;  **  T  meant  not  to  impeach  your  honesty  or  your 
calling.  Perhaps  I  was  hasty  and  peevish;  and,  in  sad 
earnest,  I  have  much  to  tease  and  distract  me." 

"Well,  sir,  well,"  answered  Mr.  Brown,  greatly  mol* 
lifted:  "lam  sure  no  Christian  can  be  more  forgiving 
than  I  am;  and  since  you  are  sorry  for  what  you  were 
pleased  to  say,  let  us  think  no  more  about  it.  Bui 
touching  the  umbrella,  Mr.  Wolfe,  —  have  you  a  mind 
for  that  interesting  and  useful  relic  of  the  late  Lady 
Waddilovel" 

**  Not  at  present,  I  thank  you,"  said  Wolfe,  mildly: 
"  I  care  little  for  the  inclemencies  of  the  heavens,  and 
you  may  find  many  to  whom  your  proffered  defence  from 
them  may  be  more  acceptable.  But  tell  me  if  the 
Mr.  Mordaunt  you  mentioned  was  ever  residing  in  town, 
and  in  very  indifferent  circumstances  t  " 
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*  Probably  he  was,"  said  the  cautions  Brown,  who,  as 
we  before  said,  had  been  bribed  into  silence,  and  who 
now  grieyously  repented  that  passion  had  betrayed  him 
into  the  imprudence  of  candor ;  "  but  I  really  do  not 
busy  myself  about  other  people's  aflfairs.  '  Brown, '  said 
the  late  Lady  Waddilove  to  me, -^' Brown,  you  are  a 
good  creature,  and  never  talk  of  what  does  not  concern 
you.'  Those,  Mr.  Wolfe,  were  her  ladyship's  own 
words  I " 

"  As  you  please,"  said  the  reformer,  who  did  not  want 
shrewdness,  and  saw  that  his  point  was  already  suffi- 
ciently gained,  —  "as  you  please.  And  now,  to  change 
the  subject,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  your  attendance  at 
the  meeting  at  W ,  to-morrow  f  " 

"Ay,"  replied  the  worthy  Brown;  "I  thought  it 
likely  I  should  meet  many  of  my  old  customers  in  the 
town  on  such  a  busy  occasion ;  so  I  went  a  little  out  of 
my  way  home  to  London,  in  order  to  spend  a  night  or 
two  there.  Indeed,  1  have  some  valuable  articles  for 
Mr.  Glumford,  the  magistrate,  who  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to-morrow." 

''They  say,"  observed  Wolfe,  "that  the  magistrates, 
against  all  law,  right,  and  custom,  will  dare  to  interfere 
with  and  resist  the  meeting.  Think  you  report  says 
truer' 

''Nay,"  returned  Brown,  prudently;  *I  cannot  ex- 
actly pretend  to  decide  the  question:  all  I  know  is 
that  Squire  Glumford  said  to  me,  at  his  own  house, 
five  days  ago,  as  he  was  drawing  on  his  boots,  '  Brown, ^ 
said  he,' — 'Brown,  mark  my  words,  we  shall  do  for 
those  rebellious  dogs! '  " 

"  Did  he  say  so  1 "  muttered  Wolfe  between  his  teeth. 
"  Oh,  for  the  old  times,  or  those  yet  to  come,  when  our 
answer  would  have  been,  or  shall  be  —  the  sword!  " 
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"And  you  know,"  pursued  Mr.  Brown,  ^Hbat  Lord 
Ulswater  and  his  regiment  are  in  the  town,  and  haye 
even  made  great  preparations  against  the  meeting  a 
week  ago." 

"  I  have  heard  this,"  said  Wolfe ;  "  but  I  cannot 
think  that  any  body  of  armed  men  dare  interrupt  or 
attack  a  convocation  of  peaceable  subject,  met  solely  to 
petition  Parliament  against  famine  for  themselves  and 
slavery  for  their  children." 

^  Famine f"  quoth  Mr.  Brown.  "Indeed  it  is  very 
true,  —  very  I  -^  times  are  dreadfully  bad.  I  can  scarcely 
get  my  own  living,  —  Parliament  certainly  ought  to  do 
something;  but  you  must  forgive  me,  Mr.  Wolfe,  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  talk  with  you  on  these  matters: 
and  now  I  think  of  it,  the  sooner  I  get  to  W  the 

bett^,  —  good  morning.  A  shower  ^s  coming  on,  —  you 
won't  have  the  umbrella,  then  1 " 

"  They  dare  not,"  said  Wolfe  to  himself,  "  no,  no, — 
they  dare  not  attack  us;  they  dare  not; "  and  clenching 
his  fist,  he  pursued,  with  a  quicker  step  and  a  more 
erect  mien,  his  solitary  way. 

When  he  was  about  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
W-— — ,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  middle-aged  man,  of  a 
frank  air  and  respectable  appearance.  ^  Good-day,  sir," 
said  he ;  "  we  seem  to  be  journeying  the  same  way,  — - 
will  it  be  against  your  wishes  to  join  company  t  " 

Wolfe  assented,  and  the  stranger  resumed:  — 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  intend  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing at  W to-morrow.     There  will  be  an  immense 

concourse,  and  the  entrance  of  a  new  detachment  of  sol- 
diers, and  the  various  reports  of  the  likelihood  of  their 
interference  with  the  assembly,  make  it  an  object  of 
some  interest  and  anxiety  to  look  forward  to." 

"True — true,"  said  Wolfe,  slowly,  eying  his  new 
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acquaintance  with  a  deliberate  and  scratlnizing  atten- 
tion. ^It  will,  indeed,  l)e  interesting  to  see  how  far 
an  evil  and  hardy  government  will  venture  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  it  ruins  while  it 
pretends  to  rule." 

"Of  a  truth,**  rejoined  the  other,  "I  rejoice  that  I 
am  no  politician.  I  believe  my  spirit  is  as  free  as  any 
cooped  in  the  narrow  dungeon  of  earth's  clay  can  well 
be ;  yet  I  confess  that  it  has  drawn  none  of  its  liberty 
from  book,  pamphlet,  speech,  or  newspaper,  of  modem 
times. " 

'*  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  sir,"  said  Wolfe,  sourly: 
"  the  man  who  has  health  and  education  can  find  no 
excuse  for  supineness  or  indifference  to  that  form  of 
legislation  by  which  his  country  decays  or  prospers.  ** 

"Why,"  said  the  other,  gayly,"!  willingly  confess 
myself  less  of  a  patriot  than  a  philosopher;  and  as  long 
as  I  am  harmless,  I  strive  very  little  to  be  useful,  in  a 
public  capacity;  in  a  private  one,  as  a  Either,  a  husband, 
and  a  neighbor,  I  trust  I  am  not  utterly  without  my 
value." 

"  Pish  !  "  cried  Wolfe;  "  let  no  man  who  forgets  his 
public  duties,  prate  of  his  private  merits.  I  tell  you, 
man,  that  he  who  can  advance  by  a  single  hair's-breadth, 
the  happiness  or  the  freedom  of  mankind,  has  done  more 
to  save  his  own  soul  than  if  he  had  paced  every  iBtep  of 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  domestic  life  with  the  regularity 
of  clock-work." 

"You  may  be  right,"  quoth  the  stranger,  carelessly; 
"  but  I  look  on  things  in  the  mass,  and  perhaps  see  only 
the  superficies,  while  you,  I  perceive  already,  are  a 
lover  of  the  abstract.  For  my  part,  Harry  Fielding's 
two  definitions  seem  to  me  excellent.  *  Patriot,  —  a 
candidate  for  a  place! '     *  Politics,  —  the  art  of  getting 
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such  a  place ! '  Perhaps,  air,  as  you  aeem  a  man  of  eda* 
cation,  you  remember  the  words  of  our  great  novelist. '' 

**  No!  "  answered  Wolfe,  a  little  oontemptnously ;  ''  I 
cannot  say  that  I  burden  my  memory  with  the  delete- 
rious witticisms  and  shallow  remarks  of  writers  of  fasusy. 
It  has  been  a  mighty  and  spreading  evil  to<  the  world, 
that  the  vain  fictions  of  the  poets,  or  the  exaggerations 
of  novelists,  have  been  hitherto  so  welcomed  and  ex- 
tolled. Better  had  it  been  for  us  if  the  destruction  of 
the  lettered  wealth  at  Alexandria  had  included  all  the 
lighter  works  which  have  floated,  from  their  very  levity, 
down  the  stream  of  time,  an  example  and  a  obiruption  to 
the  degraded  geniuses  of  later  days." 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  sparkled.  "  Why,  you  out- 
goth  the  Qoth!"  exclaimed  he,  sharply.  "But  you 
surely  preach  against  what  you  have  not  studied.  Con- 
fess that  you  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Shake- 
speare and  Spenser  and  noble  Dan  Chaucer.  Ay,  if 
you  knew  them  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would,  like  me, 
give 

'  To  hem  faith  and  full  credence. 
And  in  your  heart  have  hem  in  revetitoce.* " 

**  Pish  I "  again  muttered  Wolfe,  and  then  rejoined, 
aloud,  "  It  grieves  me  to  see  time  so  wasted,  and  jtidg- 
ment  so  perverted,  as  yours  appear  to  have  .been;  but  it 
fills  me  with  pity  and  surprise,  as  well  as  grief,  to  find 
that,  so  far  from  shame  at  the  effeminacy  of  your  studies, 
you  appear  to  glory  and  exult  in  them." 

"  May  the  Lord  help  me,  and  lighten  thee,"  said  Cole, 
for  it  was  he.  "  You  are  at  least  not  a  novelty  in  human 
wisdom,  whatever  you  may  be  in  character;  for  you  are 
far  from  the  only  one  proud  of  being  ignorant,  and  piiy* 
ing  those  who  are  not  so." 
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Woif e  darted  one  of  hifi  looks  of  fire  at  the  speaker^ 
who,  nothing  abashed,  met  the  glance  with  an  eye,  if 
not  as  fiery,  at  least  as  bold. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  republican,  "  that  we  shall  not  agree 
upon  the  topics  you  have  started.  If  you  still  intrude 
your  society  upon  me,  you  will  at  least  choose  some 
other  subject  of  conversation." 

"Pardon  xae,"  said  Cole,  whose  very  studies,  while 
they  had  excited  in  their  self-defence  his  momentary 
warmth,  made  him  habitually  courteous  and  urbane,  — 
"  pardon  me  for  my  haertdness  of  expression.  I  own  mj-. 
self  in  fault."  And,  with  this  apology,  our  ex-king  slid 
into  the  new  topics  which  the  scenery  and  the  weather 
afforded  him. 

Wolfe,  bent  upon  the  object  of  his  present  mission, 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  Mordaunt;  and  though 
Cole  only  shared  the  uncertain  information  of  the  coun- 
try gossips  as  to  the  past  history  of  that  person,  yet  the 
little  he  did  know  was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  repub- 
lican in  his  belief  of  Algernon's  identity:  while  the 
ex-gypsy's  account  of  his  rank  and  reputation  in  the 
country  made  Wolfe  doubly  anxious  to  secure,  if  pos- 
sible, his  good  offices  and  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting.  But  the  conversation  was  not  always  restricted 
to  neutral  and  indifferent  ground,  but  ever  and  anon 
wandered  into  various  allusions  or  opinions,  from  the 
one,  certain  to  beget  retort  or  controversy  in  the  other. 

Had  we  time,  and  our  reader  patience,  it  would  have 
been  a  rare  and  a  fine  contrast  to  have  noted  more  at 
large  the  differences  of  thought  and  opinion  between  the 
companions;  each  in  his  several  way  so  ardent  for  lib- 
erty, and  so  impatient  of  the  control  and  customs  of 
society ;  each  so  enthusiastic  for  the  same  object,  yet  so 
coldly  contemptuous  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other, 

VOL.  II.  — 15 
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The  one  guided  only  bj  his  poetical  and  erratic  tastes, 
the  other  solely  by  dreams,  seeming  to  the  world  no  leas 
baseless,  yet,  to  his  own  mind,  bearing  the  name  of 
stem  judgment  and  inflexible  truth.  Both  men  of 
active  and  adventurous  spirits,  to  whom  forms  were 
fetters,  and  ceremonies  odious;  yet,  deriving  from  that 
mutual  similarity  only  pity  for  mutual  perversion,  they 
were  memorable  instances  of  the  great  differences  con- 
geniality itself  will  occasion,  and  of  the  never-ending 
varieties  which  minds,  rather  under  the  influence  of 
imagination  than  judgment,  will  create. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

GratiB  ftnheUuiBy  mnlta  agendo,  nihfl  agnu.^ 

FasD&ua. 

Upon  entering  the  town,  the  streets  displayed  all  the 
bustle  and  excitement  which  the  approaching  meeting 
was  eminently  calculated  to  create  in  a  place  ordinarily 
quiescent  and  undisturbed;  groups  of  men  were  scat^ 
tered  in  different  parts,  conversing  with  great  eagerness; 
while  here  and  there,  some  Demosthenes  of  the  town, 
impatient  of  the  coming  strife,  was  haranguing  his  little 
knot  of  admiring  friends,  and  preparing  his  oratorical 
organs  by  petty  skirmishing  for  the  grand  battle  of  the 
morrow.  Now  and  then  the  eye  roved  upon  the  gaunt 
forms  of  Lord  TTlswater's  troopers,  as  they  strolled  idly 
along  the  streets,  in  pairs,  perfectly  uninterested  by  the 
great  event  which  set  all  the  more  peaceable  inmates  of 
the  town  in  a  ferment,  and  returning,  with  a  slighting 
and  supercilious  glance,  the  angry  looks  and  muttered 
anathemas  which,  ever  and  anon,  the  hardier  spirits  of 
the  petitioning  party  liberally  bestowed  upon  them. 

As  Wolfe  and  his  comrade  entered  the  main  street, 
the  former  was  accosted  by  some  one  of  his  compatriots, 
who,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  was  about  to  apprise  the 
neighboring  idlers,  by  a  sudden  exclamation,  of  the  wel- 
come entrance  of  the  eloquent  and  noted  republican. 
But  Wolfe  perceived,  and  thwarted  his  design* 

"  Hushl  ^  said  he,  in  a  low  voice;  "  I  am  only  now 
on  my  way  to  an  old  friend,  who  seems  a  man  of  in- 

^  Panting  and  laboring  in  vain ;  doing  much,  —  effecting  nothing 
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fluence  in  these  parts,  and  may  be  of  avail  to  us  on  the 
morrow;  keep  silence,  therefore,  with  regard  to  my 
coming  till  I  return.  I  would  not  have  my  errand 
interrupted. " 

"As  you  will,'"  said  the  brother-spirit;  "but  whom 
have  you  here,  —  a  fellow-laborer  1 "  and  the  reformer 
pointed  to  Cole,  who,  with  an  expression  of  shrewd 
humor,  blended  with  a  sort  of  philosophical  compassion, 
stood  at  a  little  distance  waiting  for  Wolfe,  and  eying 
the  motley  groups  assembled  before  him. 

"No,"  answered  Wolfe;  "he  is  some  vain  and  idle 
sower  of  unprofitable  flowers :  a  thing  who  loves  poetry, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  writes  it^  but  that  reminds  me 
that  I  must  rid  myself  of  his  company,  yet  stay,  —  do 
you  know  this  neighborhood  sufficiently  to  serve  me  as 
a  guide  T' 

"Ay,"  quoth  the  other;  "I  was  bom  within  three 
miles  of  the  town." 

t 

"Indeed!  "  rejoined  Wolfe;  "then,  perhaps,  you  can 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  way  of  reaching  a  place  called 
Mordaunt  Court,  without  passing  through  the  more 
public  and  crowded  thoroughfares." 

"  To  be  sure, "  rejoined  the  brother-spirit ;  "  you  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  right  up  yon  hill,  and  you  will  in  an 

instant  be  out  of  the  purlieus  and  precincts  of  W , 

and  on  your  shortest  road  to  Mordaunt  Court;  but  surely 
it  is  not  to  its  owner  that  you  are  bound  f  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  Wolfe. 

** Because,"  replied  the  other,  "he  is  the  wealthiest, 
the  highest,  and,  as  report  says,  the  haughtiest  aristocrat 
of  these  parts. " 

"  So  much  the  better,  then, "  said  Wolfe,  "  can  he  aid 
us  in  obtaining  a  quiet  hearing  to-morrow,  undisturbed 
by  tiioae  liveried  varlets  of  hire,   who  are  termed,  in 
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sooth,  Britain's  defence!  Much  better,  when  we  think 
of  all  they  cost  ub  to  pamper  and  to  clothe,  should  they 
he  termed  Britain's  ruin;  biit»  farewell  for  the  present; 
we  shall  meet  to-night;  your  lodgings  —  '* 

*  Yonder,"  said  the  other,  pointing  to  a  «nall  inn 
opposite ;  and^  Wolfe,  nodding  his  adieu,  returned  to 
Cole,  whose  vivacious  and  restless  nature  had  already 
made  him  impatient  of  his  companion's  delay. 

"  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you  now, "  said  Wolfe, 
''which  I  do  with  a  hearty  exhortation  that  you  will 
change  your  studies,  fit  only  for  effeminate  and  enslaved 
minds." 

''And  I  return  the  exhortation,"  answered  Cole. 
"  Tour  studies  seem  to  me  tenfold  more  crippling  than 
mine :  mine  take  all  this  earth's  restraint  from  me,  and 
yours  seem  only  to  remind  you  that  all  earth  is  restraint; 
mine  show  me  whatever  worlds  the  fondest  fancy  could 
desire;  yours  only  the  follies  and  chains  of  this.  In 
short,  while  '  my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, '  yours  seems 
to  consider  the  whole  universe  itself  nothing  but  a  great 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  ministers  and  de- 
manding reform !  " 

Not  too  well  pleased  by  this  answer,  and  at  the  same 
time  indisposed  to  the  delay  of  further  reply,  Wolfe 
contented  himself  with  an  iron  sneer  of  disdain,  and 
turning  on  his  heel,  strode  rapidly  away  in  the  direction 
his  friend  had  indicated. 

Meanwhile  Cole  followed  him  with  his  eye,  till  he 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  muttered  to  himself:  "  Never 
was  there  a  fitter  addition  to  old  Barclay's  '  Ship  of 
Fools ' !  I  should  not  wonder  if  this  man's  patriotism 
leads  him  from  despising  the  l^slature  into  breaking  the 
law;  and,  faith,  the  surest  way  to  the  gallows  is  less 
through  vice  than  discontent;  yet^   I  would  &in  hope 
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better  things  for  him, — for,  methinks,  he  la  neither  a 
common  declaimer,  nor  an  ordinary  man." 

With  these  words  the  honest  Cole  turned  away,  and 
strolling  towards  the  Golden  Fleece,  soon  found  him- 
self in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mistress  and  Mister 
Merrylack. 

While  the  ex-king  was  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn, 
Wolfe  proceeded  to  Mordauut  Court.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  that  there  ensued  was  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  Algernon  to  repair  immediately  to  W • 
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CHAPTER  LXXVT. 

The  oommoiui  here  in  Kent  are  np  in  arms. 

Second  Part  of  Henry  VI. 

Whbn  Mordaunt  arriyed  at  W ^  He  found  that  the 

pxoyincial  deities  (who  were  all  assembled  at  dinner  with 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town),  in  whose  hands 
the  fate  of  the  meeting  was  placed,  were  in  great  doubt 
and  grievous  consternation.  He  came  in  time,  first  to 
balance  the  votes,  and  ultimately  to  decide  them.  His 
mind,  prudent  and  acute,  when  turned  to  worldly  affairs, 
saw  in  a  glance  the  harmless,  though  noisy  nature  of 
the  meeting ;  and  he  felt  that  the  worst  course  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  county  could  pursue  would  be  to  raise 
into  importance,  by  violence,  what  otherwise  would  meet 
with  ridicule  from  most,  and  indifference  from  the  rest. 

His  large  estates,  his  ancient  name,  his  high  reputa- 
tion for  talent,  joined  to  that  manner,  half  eloquent  and 
half  commanding,  which  rarely  fails  of  effect  when  de- 
liberation only  requires  a  straw  on  either  side  to  become 
decision, — all  these  rendered  his  interference  of  imme- 
diate avail;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  meeting  should, 
as  similar  assemblies  had  done  before,  proceed  and  con- 
clude undisturbed  by  the  higher  powers,  so  long  as  no 
positive  act  of  sedition  to  the  government  or  danger  to 
the  town  was  committed. 

Scarcely  was  this  arrangement  agreed  upon,  before 
Lord  Ulswater,  who  had  hitherto  been  absent,  entered 
the  room  in  which  the  magisterial  conclave  was  as- 
sembled.  Mr.  Olumford  (whom  our  readers  will  possibly 
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remember  as  the  suitor  to  Isabel  St.  Leger,  and  who  had 
at  first  opposed,  and  then  reluctantly  subscribed  to  Mor- 
daunt's  interference)  bustled  up  to  him. 

*'  So,  so,  my  lord,''  said  he,  ^  since  I  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  your  lordship,  quite  a  new  sort  of  trump  has  been 
turned  up. " 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  your  metaphorical  elegancies  of 
speech,  Mr.  Glumf ord, "  said  Lord  Ulswater. 

Mr.  Glmnford  explained.  Lord  Ulswater's  cheek 
grew  scarlet.  **  So  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  effected  this  wise 
alteration, "  said  he. 

"  Nobody  else,  my  lord,  nobody  else ;  and  I  am  sure, 
though  your  lordship's  estates  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
county,  yet  they  are  much  larger  than  his;  and  since 
your  lordship  has  a  troop  at  your  command,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  would  not,  if  I  were  your  lordship,  suffer 
any  such  opposition  to  your  wishes. " 

Without  making  a  reply  to  this  harangue,  Lord  Uls- 
water stalked  haughtily  up  to  Mordaunt,  who  was  lean- 
ing against  the  wainscot^  and  conversing  with  those 
around  him. 

**  I  cannot  but  conceive,  Mr.  Mordaunt^"  said  he,  with 
a  formal  bow,  "that  I  have  been  misinformed  in  the 
intelligence  I  have  just  received." 

"Lord  Ulswater  will,  perhaps,  inform  me  to  what 
intelligence  he  alludes." 

"  That  Mr.  Mordaunt^  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  England,  has  given  the  encouragement 
and  influence  of  his  name  and  rank  to  the  designs  of  a 
seditious  and  turbulent  mob. " 

Mordaunt  smiled  slightly,  as  he  replied,  ''Your  lord- 
ship rightly  believes  that  you  are  misinformed.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  would  not  have  the  mob  you  speak  of 
seditious  or  turbulent,  that  I  have  made  it  my  request 
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that  the  meeting  of  to-morrow  should  be  suffered  to  pass 
off  undisturbed. " 

"Then,  sir,"  cried  Lord  Ulswater,  striking  the  table 
with  a  violence  which  caused  three  reverend  potentates 
of  the  province  to  start  back  in  dismay,  **  I  cannot  but 
consider  such  interference  on  your  part  to  the  last  degree 
impolitic  and  uncalled  for;  these,  sir,  are  times  of  great 
danger  to  the  state,  and  in  which  it  is  indispensably 
requisite  to  support  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
law." 

"  I  waive,  at  present,"  answered  Mordaunt,  " all  reply 
to  language  neither  courteous  nor  appropriate.  I  doubt 
not  but  that  the  magistrates  will  decide  as  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  law,  which  in  this,  and 
in  all  times,  should  be  supported. " 

**  Sir, "  said  Lord  Ulswater,  losing  his  temper  more  and 
more,  as  he  observed  that  the  bystanders,  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  awe,  all  visibly  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Mordaunt, —  "  sir,  if  your  name  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  producing  so  unfortunate  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  to 
the  government  for  those  results  which  ordinary  prudence 
may  calculate  upon." 

"When  Lord  Ulswater,"  said  Mordaunt^  sternly, 
"  has  learned  what  is  due,  not  only  to  the  courtesies  of 
society,  but  to  those  legitimate  authorities  of  his  country, 
who  (he  ventures  to  suppose)  are  to  be  influenced  con- 
trary to  their  sense  of  duty  by  any  individual,  then  he 
may,  perhaps,  find  leisure  to  make  himself  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  those  laws  which  he  now  so 
vehemently  upholds. " 

"Mr.  Mordaunt,  you  will  consider  yourself  answeiv 
able  to  me  for  those  words,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  unnaturally  calm ;  and  the  angry  flush  of 
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bis  counteaance  gave  place  to  a  livid  palenew.  Then, 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  the  room. 

As  he  repaired  homeward,  he  saw  one  of  his  soldiers 
engaged  in  a  loud  and  angry  contest  with  a  man  in  the 
plain  garb  of  a  peaceful  citizen;  a  third  person,  standing 
by,  appeared  ineffectually  endeavoring  to  pacify  the  dis- 
putants. A  rigid  disciplinarian.  Lord  Ulswater  allowed 
not  even  party  feeling,  roused  as  it  was,  to  conquer  pro- 
fessional habits.  He  called  off  the  soldier,  and  the  man 
with  whom  the  latter  had  been  engaged  immediately 
came  up  to  Lord  Ulswater  with  a  step  as  haughty  as  his 
own.  The  third  person,  who  had  attempted  the  peace- 
maker, followed  him. 

"  I  presume,  sir, "  said  he,  "  that  you  are  an  officer  of 
this  man's  regiment. " 

''  I  am  the  commanding  officer,  sir, "  said  Lord  Uls- 
water, very  little  relishing  the  air  and  tone  of  the  per- 
son who  addressed  him. 

'^Th^"  answered  the  man   (who  was,  indeed,  no 

other  than  Wolfe,  who,  having  returned  to  W with 

Mordaunt^  had  already  succeeded  in  embroiling  himself 
in  a  dispute),  —  **  then,  sir,  I  look  to  you  for  his  punish- 
ment and  my  redress; "  and  Wolfe  proceeded,  in  his 
own  exaggerated  language,  to  detail  a  very  reasonable 
cause  of  complaint.  The  fact  was,  that  Wolfe,  meeting 
one  of  his  compatriots,  and  conversing  with  him  some- 
what loudly,  had  uttered  some  words  which  attracted 
the  spleen  of  the  soldier  who  was  reeling  home,  very 
comfortably  intoxicated;  and  the  soldier  had,  most 
assuredly,  indulged  in  a  copious  abuse  of  the  d — d 
rebel  who  could  not  walk  the  streets  without  chatter- 
ing sedition. 

Wolfe's  friend  confirmed  the  statement. 

The  trooper  attempted  to  justify  himself;  but  Lord 
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niswater  saw  his  intoxication  in  an  instant,  and  secretly 
vexed  tliat  the  complaint  was  not  on  the  other  side, 
ordered  the  soldier  to  his  quarters,  with  a  brief  but  sure 
threat  of  punishment  on  the  morrow.  Not  willing,  how- 
ever, to  part  with  the  "  d — d  rebel  "  on  terms  so  flatter- 
ing to  the  latter,  Lord  XJlswater,  turning  to  Wolfe,  with 
a  severe  and  angry  air,  said,  — 

"As  for  you,  fellow,  I  believe  the  whole  fault  was 
on  your  side;  and  if  you  dare  again  give  vent  to  your 
disa^ected  ravings,  I  shall  have^  you  sent  to  prison,  to 
tame  your  rank  blood  upon  bread  and  water.  Begone, 
and  think  yourself  fortunate  to  escape  now  I  " 

The  fierce  spirit  of  Wolfe  was  in  arms  on  the  instant; 
and  his  reply,  in  subjecting  him  to  Lord  ITlswater's 
threat,  might  at  least  have  prevented  his  enlightening 
the  public  on  the  morrow,  had  not  his  friend,  a  peaceable, 
prudent  man,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  whispered, 
"  What  are  you  about  ?  Consider  for  what  you  are  here, 
—  another  word  may  rob  the  assembly  of  your  presence. 
A  man  bent  on  a  public  cause  must  not,  on  the  eve  of  its 
trial,  enlist  in  a  private  quarrel. " 

"  True,  my  friend,  true, "  said  Wolfe,  swallowing  his 
rage,  and  eying  Lord  IJlswater's  retreating  figure  with 
a  menacing  look ;  "  but  the  time  may  yet  come  when  T 
shall  have  license  to  retaliate  on  the  upstart. " 

"  So  be  it, "  quoth  the  other,  —  "  he  is  our  bitterest 
enemy.     You  know,  perhaps,  that  he  is  Lord  XJlswater, 

of  the regiment?     It  has  been  at  his  instigation 

that  the  magistrates  proposed  to  disturb  the  meeting. 
He  has  been  known  publicly  to  say  that  all  who  at- 
tended the  assembly  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  swords 
of  his  troopers. " 

"The  butchering  dastard!  —  to  dream  even  of  attack- 
ing unarmed  men ;  but  enough  of  him,  —  I  must  tarry 
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I  yet  in  the  street  to  Lear  what  success  our  intercessor 

I  has    obtained."     And  as  Wolfe   passed   the  house   in 

f  which  the  magisterial  conclave  sat,  Mordaunt  came  out 

i  and  accosted  him. 

\  "  You  have  sworn  to  me  that  your  purpose  is  peace- 

able, "  said  Mordaunt, 

"  Unquestionably, "  answered  Wolfe. 
I  "And  you  wiU  pledge  yourself  that  no  disturbance, 

that  can  either  be  effected,  or  counteracted  by  yourself 
and  friends,  shall  take  place  ?  " 
"I  will." 

"Enough!"  answered  Mordaunt,  "Eemember,  that 
if  you  commit  the  least  act  that  can  be  thought  dan- 
gerousy  I  may  not  be  able  to  preserve  you  from  the 
military.     As  it  is,  your  meeting  will  be  unopposed. " 

Contrary  to  Lord  Ulswater's  prediction,  the  meeting 
went  off  as  quietly  as  an  elderly  maiden's  tea-party. 
The  speakers,  even  Wolfe,  not  only  took  especial  pains 
to  reconunend  order  and  peace,  but  avoided,  for  the 
most  part,  all  inflammatory  enlargement  up>on  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained.  And  the  sage  fore- 
boders  of  evil,  who  had  locked  up  their  silver  spoons, 
and  shaken  their  heads  veiy  wisely  for  the  last  week, 
had  the  agreeable  mortification  of  observing  rather  an 
appearance  of  good  humor  upon  the  countenances  of 
the  multitude,  than  that  ferocious  determination  against 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  well-affected  which  they  had 
so  sorrowfully  anticipated. 

As  Mordaimt   (who    had  been   present    during  the 

whole  time  of  the  meeting)   mounted  his  horse,    and 

quitted  the  groimd.   Lord   Ulswater,  having  just  left 

*  his  quarters,  wliere  he  had  been  all  day  in  expectation 

of  some  violent  act  of  the  orators  or  the  mob  demand- 
ing his  military  services,   caught  sight  of  him,  with  a 
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sudden  recollection  of  his  own  passionate  threat.  There 
had  been  nothing  in  Mordaunt's  words  which  would, 
in  our  times,  have  justified  a  challenge;  but  in  that 
day,  duels  were  fought  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
Lord  Ulswater  therefore  rode  up  at  once  to  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  had  some  intimate  acquaintance, 
and,  briefly  stating  that  he  had  been  insulted  both  as 
an  officer  and  gentleman  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  requested 
his  friend  to  call  upon  that  gentleman,  and  demand 
satisfaction. 

''To-morrow,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  "I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  unavoidably  engaged.  The  next  day  you 
can  appoint  place  and  time  of  meeting. " 

**  I  must  first  see  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt may  refer  me,"  said  the  friend,  prudently;  ''and 
perhaps  your  honor  may  be  satisfied  without  any  hostile 
meeting  at  all." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  carelessly,  as  he 
rode  away;  "for  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  a  gentleman,  and 
gentlemen  never  apologize." 

Wolfe  was  standing  unobserved  near  Lord  Ulswater 
while  the  latter  thus  instructed  his  proposed  second. 
"  Man  of  blood,"  muttered  the  republican,  "  with  homi^ 
cide  thy  code  of  honor,  and  massacre  thine  interpreta^ 
tion  of  law,  by  violence  wouldst  thou  rule,  and  by 
violence  mayst  thou  perish !  " 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabolieqae  Manes 
Et  domus  exilifl  Platonia.^ 

Hos. 

The  morning  was  dull  and  heavy  as  Lord  TTlswater 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  unattended,  took  his  way  towards 
Westborough  Park.  His  manner  was  unusually  thought- 
ful and  absent;  perhaps  two  affairs  upon  his  hands, 
either  of  which  seemed  likely  to  end  in  bloodshed,  were 
sufficient  to  bring  reflection  even  to  the  mind  of  a  cav- 
alry officer. 

He  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  town  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Glumford.  As  he 
had  been  a  firm  ally  of  Lord  TTlswater  in  the  contest 
respecting  the  meeting,  so,  when  he  joined  and  saluted 
that  nobleman,  Lord  Ulswater,  mindful  of  past  services, 
returned  his  greeting  with  an  air  rather  of  condescension 
than  hauteur.  To  say  truth,  his  lordship  was  never 
very  fond  of  utter  loneliness,  and  the  respectful  bearing 
of  Glumford,  joined  to  that  mutual  congeniality  which 
sympathy  in  political  views  always  occasions,  made  him 
more  pleased  with  the  society  than  shocked  with  the  in- 
trusion of  the  squire :  so  that  when  Glumford  said,  "  If 
your  lordship's  way  lies  along  this  road  for  the  next  five 
or  six  miles,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  the  honor  of 
accompanying  you, "  Lord  Ulswater  graciously  signified 
his  consent  to  the  proposal,  and  carelessly  mentioning 

1  ThiB  very  hoar  Death  shall  overcome  thee,  and  the  fahled 
Manes  and  the  shadowy  Plntonian  realms  receive  thee. 
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fhat  he  was  going  to  Westborough  Park,  slid  into  that 
conversation  with  his  new  companion  which  the  meeting 
and  its  actors  afforded. 

Turn  we  for  an  instant  to  Clarence.  At  the  appointed 
honr  he  had  arrived  at  Westborough  Park,  and  bidding 
his  companion,  the  trusty  Wardour,  remain  within  the 
chaise  which  had  conveyed  them,  he  was  ushered,  with 
a  trembling  heart,  but  a  mien  erect  and  self-composed, 
into  Lady  Westborough's  presence:  the  marchioness 
was  alone. 

"  I  am  sensible,  sir, "  said  she,  with  a  little  embarrass- 
ment, "  that  it  is  not  exactly  becoming  to  my  station  and 
circumstances  to  suffer  a  meeting  of  the  present  nature 
between  Lord  Ulswater  and  yourself  to  be  held  within 
this  house ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  request  of  Lord 
Ulswater,  conscious  from  his  character  that  it  could  con- 
tain nothing  detrimental  to  the  —  to  the  consideration 
and  delicacy  due  to  Lady  Flora  Ardenne." 

Clarence  bowed.  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, "  said 
he,  **!  feel  confident  that  Lady  Westborough  will  not 
repent  of  her  condescension." 

There  was  a  pause. 

'*  It  is  singular, "  said  Lady  Westborough,  looking  to 
the  clock  upon  an  opposite  table,  *'  that  Lord  Ulswater 
is  not  yet  arrived. " 

"  It  is, "  said  Clarence,  scarcely  conscious  of  his  words, 
and  wondering  whether  Lady  Flora  would  deign  to 
appear. 

Another  pause.  Lady  Westborough  felt  the  awkward- 
ness of  her  situation. 

Clarence  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself. 

''  I  do  not  see, "  said  he,  "  the  necessity  of  delajing  the 
explanation  I  have  to  offer  to  your  ladyship  till  my  Lord 
Ulswater  deems   it  suitable  to  appear.     Allow  me   at 
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once  to  enter  upon  a  hifitoiy,  told  in  few  woida,  tnd 
easily  proved.*' 

"  Stay, "  said  Lady  Westborough,  struggling  with  her 
corioeity ;  "  it  is  due  to  one  who  has  stood  in  so  peculiar 
a  situation  in  our  family  to  wait  yet  a  little  longer  for 
his  coming.  We  will  therefore,  till  the  hour  is  com- 
pleted, postpone  the  object  of  our  meeting." 

Clarence  again  bowed  and  was  silent.  Another  and  a 
longer  pause  ensued;  it  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  the 
clock  striking, —  the  hour  was  completed. 

"Now,"  —  b^gan  Clarence,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  commotion  in  the  haU.  Above 
all  was  heard  a  loud  and  piercing  cry,  in  which  Claienee 
recognized  the  voice  of  the  old  steward.  He  rose  ab- 
ruptly, and  stood  motionless  and  aghast;  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Lady  Westborough,  who^  pale  and  agitated,  lost 
for  the  moment  all  her  habitoal  self-command.  The 
sound  increased:  Clarence  rushed  from  the  room  into 
the  hall;  the  open  door  of  the  apartment  revealed  to 
Lady  Westborough,  as  to  him,  a  sight  which  allowed 
her  no  further  time  for  hesitation.  She  hurried  after 
Clarence  into  the  hall,  gave  one  look,  uttered  one  shriek 
of  horror,  and  fainted. 
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OHAPTEE  LXXVni. 

Iden, — Bnt  thoa  wilt  bzaye  me  in  these  saucy  terms. 
Cade.  —  Brave  theel   sj,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever  was 
broached,  and  beard  thee  too. 

Shakxsfbaiix. 

^You  Bee,  mj  loid,"  said  Mr.  Gltmifovd  to  Lord  ULs- 
water,  as  they  lode  slowly  on,  ''that  as  long  ae  Uioee 
rebellious  scoondrels  are  indulged  in  their  spoutings  and 
meetings,  and  that  sovt  of  thing,  that — that  there  will 
be  no  bearing  them." 

**  Very  judiciously  remarked,  sir, "  replied  Lord  tJls- 
water.  '^  I  wish  all  gentlemen  of  birth  and  considera- 
ticm  yiewed  the  question  in  the  same  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  profound  light  that  you  do.  Would  to  Heaven  it 
were  left  to  me  to  clear  the  countiy  of  those  mutinous 
and  dangerous  rascals, —  I  would  make  speedy  and  sure 
work  of  it. " 

"  I  am  certain  you  would,  my  lord, — I  am  certain  you 
would.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  pompous  fellow 
Mordauut  interfered  yesterday  with  his  moderation  and 
policy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing:  so  foolish,  you  know, 
my  lord, —  mere  theory  and  romance  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  we  should  have  had  it  aU  our  own  way,  if  he 
had  not." 

Lord  Ukwater  played  with  his  riding-whip,  but  did 
not  reply.     Mr.  Olumford  continued:  — 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  did  your  lordship  see  what  an  ugly, 
ill-4ressed  set  of  dogs  those  meetingert  were, —  that 
Wolfe,  above  all?    Oh,  he's  a  horrid-looking  fellow  I 

VOL.  II.  — 16 
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By  the  by,  he  left  the  town  this  yeiy  morning;  I  saw 
him  take  leave  of  his  friends  in  the  street  just  before  I 
set  out.  He  is  going  to  some  other  meeting, —  on  foot 
too.  Only  think  of  the  folly  of  talking  about  the 
policy  and  prudence  and  humanity,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  of  sparing  such  a  pitiful  poor  fellow  as  that: 
can't  afford  a  chaise,  or  a  stage-coach  eren,  my  lord, — 
positively  can't." 

"You  see  the  matter  exactly  in  its  true  light,  Mr. 
Glumford,"  said  his  lordship,  patting  his  fine  horse, 
which  was  somewhat  impatient  of  the  slow  pace  of  ita 
companion. 

''A  very  beautiful  animal  of  your  lordship's,"  said 
Mr.  Glumford,  spurring  his  own  horse, —  a  heavy,  dull 
quadruped,  with  an  obstinate  ill-set  tail,  a  low  shoulder, 
and  a  Koman  nose.  "  I  am  very  partial  to  horses  my- 
self, and  love  a  fine  horse  as  well  as  anybody." 

Lord  Ulswater  cast  a  glance  at  his  companion's  steed, 
and  seeing  nothing  in  its  qualities  to  justify  this  assertion 
of  attachment  to  fine  horses,  was  silent;  Lord  Ulswater 
never  flattered  even  his  mistress,  much  leas  Mr. 
Glumford. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  lord, "  continued  Mr.  Glumford, 
''what  a  baigain  this  horse  was;"  and  the  squire  pro- 
ceeded, much  to  Lord  Ulswater's  discontent^  to  detail  the 
history  of  his  craft  in  making  the  said  bargain. 

The  riders  were  now  entering  a  part  of  the  road,  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  from  Westborough  Park,  in 
which  the  features  of  the  neighboring  country  took  a 
bolder  and  ruder  aspect  than  they  had  hitherto  worn. 
On  one  side  of  the  road  the  view  opened  upon  a  descent 
of  considerable  depth,  and  the  dull  sun  looked  drearily 
over  a  valley  in  which  large  fallow  fields,  a  distant  and 
solitary  spire,  and  a  few  stinted  and  withering  trees 
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fonned  the  chief  characteristics.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  road  a  narrow  footpath  was  separated  from  the  high- 
way hy  occasional  posts ;  and  on  this  path  Lord  Ulswater 
(how  the  minute  and  daily  occurrences  of  life  show  the 
gr&nd  pervading  principles  of  character!)  was,  at  the 
time  we  refer  to,  riding,  in  preference  to  the  estahlished 
thoroughfare  for  equestrian  and  aurigal  travellers.  The 
side  of  this  path  farthest  from  the  road  was  hordered  hy 
a  steep  declivity  of  stony  and  gravelly  earth,  which 
almost  deserved  the  dignified  appellation  of  a  precipice ; 
and  it  was  with  no  small  exertion  of  dexterous  horseman- 
ship that  Lord  Ulswater  kept  his  spirited  and  suscepti- 
hle  steed  upon  the  narrow  and  somewhat  perilous  path, 
in  spite  of  its  frequent  starts  at  the  rugged  descent 
helow. 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, "  said 
Mr.  Glumford,  having  just  finished  the  narration  of  his 
hargain,  "that  it  would  he  hetter  for  you  to  take  the 
highroad  just  at  present;  for  the  descent  from  the  foot- 
path is  steep  and  abrupt,  and  deuced  crumbling,  so  that 
if  your  lordship's  horse  shied  or  took  a  wrong  step,  it 
might  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences, —  a 
fall,  or  that  sort  of  thing. " 

"You  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  who, 
like  most  proud  people,  conceived  advice  an  insult;  "  but 
I  imagine  myself  capable  of  guiding  my  horse,  at  least 
upon  a  road  so  excellent  as  this. " 

"Certainly,  my  lord,  certainly;  I  beg  your  pardon: 
but — bless  me,  who  is  that  tall  fellow  in  black,  talking 
to  himself  yonder,  my  lord?  The  turn  of  the  road 
hides  him  from  you  just  at  present ;  but  I  see  him  well. 
Ha,  ha!  what  gestures  he  uses!  I  daresay  he  is  one  of 
the  petitioners,  and — yes,  my  lord,  by  Jupiter,  it  is 
Wolfe  himself!    You  had  better  (excuse  me,  my  lord) 
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oome  down  from  the  footpatii:  it  k  not  wide  cnofo^  for 
two  people^ — and  Wolfe,  I  daieeaj,  a  d—- d  naad, 
would  not  get  out  of  the  way  for  the  devil  himaelf  1 
He's  a  nasty,  Uack,  fierce-looking  fellow;  I  wonld  noi 
for  something  meet  him  in  a  dadc  nifght^  or  that  sort  of 
things 

''I  do  not  ezacUy  nndeistaad,  Mr*  OlnrnfiMPd,**  >»- 
turned  Lord  Ulswatei^  with  a  saperdlious  i^ance  at 
that  gentleman,  ''  what  peculiarities  of  taoper  yon  are 
pleased  to  impute  to  me,  or  from  what  you  deduce  the 
supposition  ttiat  I  shall  move  out  of  my  way  for  a 
person  like  Mr.  Woolt^  or  Wolfe,  or  whatever  he  hia 
name." 

**  I  heg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  I  am  sure,"  answered 
Olnmford:  "  of  course  your  lordship  knows  hest;  and  if 
the  rogue  is  impertinent,  why,  I  'm  a  magistratob  and  will 
commit  him;  though  to  he  sure,"  continued  our  n^teooa 
Daniel,  in  a  lower  key,  "  he  has  a  right  to  walk  upon 
the  footpath  without  heing  ridden  over»  or  that  sort  of 
thing." 

The  equestrians  were  now  yeiy  near  Wolfe,  who, 
turning  hastily  round,  perceived,  and  immediately  reeog* 
nijEed  Lord  XJlswater.  "  Ah,  ha, "  muttered  he  to  him- 
self, "  here  comes  the  insolent  thirster  for  hlood,  grudging 
U8f  seemingly,  even  the  meagre  comfort  of  the  path 
which  his  horse's  hoofo  are  hreaking  up, — yet^  thank 
Heaven,"  added  the  repuhlican,  looking  with  a  stem 
satisfaction  at  the  narrowness  of  the  footing,  "  he  cannot 
very  well  pass  me,  and  the  free  lion  does  not  move  out 
of  his  way  for  such  pampered  kine  as  those  to  which  this 
creature  belongs." 

Actuated  by  this  thought,  Wolfe  almost  inaansibly 
moved  entirely  into  the  middle  of  the  path,  so  that  what 
with  the  posts  on  one  side,  and  the  abn^^t  and  unde» 
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fended  pvecipiee,  if  we  maj  so  call  it^  on  the  other,  it 
was  quite  impooible  for  anj  horaMDan  to  pus  the  lepub* 
lican,  unlese  over  hie  body, 

Losd  niswater  marked  Ab  moiion,  and  did  not  want 
penetration  to  pevoeiye  the  cause*  Glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  wreak  some  portion  of  his  irritation  against  a 
member  of  a  body  Ibo  offensive  to  his  mind^  and  which 
had  the  day  before  obtained  a  soit  of  toiumph  over  his 
exertions  against  them,  and  rendered  obstinate  in  his  in- 
tention by  the  pique  he  had  felt  at  Olumford's  caution, 
Lord  niswater,  tightening  hb  rein,  and  humming,  wiUi 
apparent  indilforenoe,  a  popular  tune,  continued  his 
progress  till  he  was  within  a  foot  of  the  republican. 
Then,  cheddng  his  horse  for  a  moment^  he  called,  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  arrogance,  to  WoUe  to  withdraw  himself  on 
one  side  till  he  had  passed. 

The  fierce  blood  of  the  republican,  which  the  least 
breath  of  oppression  sufficed  to  kindle,  and  which  yet 
boiled  with  the  remembrance  of  Lord  Ulswater's  tiireat 
to  him  two  ni^^Kts  belorei  was  on  fire  at  this  command* 
He  stopped  shoart,  and,  turning  half  round,  stood  erect  in 
the  stnagth  and  power  of  his  singularly  tall  and  not 
ungcaoeful  form.  "  Poor  and  proud  fool,"  said  he,  with 
a  voice  of  the  most  biting  scorn,  and  fixing  an  eye 
eloquent  of  iie  and  menaced  danger  upon  the  calmly  con- 
temptuous countenance  of  the  patrician,  -—"poor  and 
proud  fool,  do  you  think  that  your  privileges  have 
already  reached  so  pleasant  a  pitch  that  you  may  riije 
over  men  like  dust!  Ofi^  fool!  the  basest  peasant  in 
England,  degraded  as  he  is,  would  resbt^  while  he  ridi^ 
euled  your  anoganoe. " 

Without  deigning  any  reply,  Lord  Ulswater  spurred 
his  horse;  the  i^puited  animal  bounded  forward,  afanbst 
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on  the  yeiy  penon  of  the  obstructer  of  the  path;  with 
unoommon  agilitj  Wolfe  drew  aside  from  the  danger, 
aeked,  with  a  powerful  grasp,  the  bridle,  and  abruptly 
anestmg  the  hoxee,  backed  it  feaifoUy  towards  the  de- 
scent. Enraged  beyond  all  presence  of  mind,  the  fated 
nobleman,  laising  his  whip,  struck  violently  at  the  re- 
publican. The  latter,  as  he  felt  the  blow,  uttered  a 
single  shout  of  such  ferocity  that  it  curdled  the  timorous 
blood  of  Glumf ord,  and  with  a  giant  and  iron  hand  he 
backed  the  horse  seyeial  paces  down  the  precipice.  The 
treacherous  earth  crumbled  beneath  the  weighty  and 
Lord  Ulswater,  spurring  his  steed  violently  at  the  same 
instant  that  Wolfe  so  sharply  and  strongly  curbed  it»  the 
affirighted  animal  rearod  violently,  forced  the  roin  hom 
Wolfe,  stood  erect  for  a  moment  of  honor  to  the  specta- 
tor, and  then,  as  its  footing  and  balance  alike  failed  it^ 
fell  backward,  and  rolled  over  and  over  its  unfortunate 
and  helpless  rider. 

^Good  Heavens!  "  cried  Glumf  ord,  who  had  sat 
quietly  upon  his  dodng  hoise,  watching  the  result  of 
the  dispute,  —  "  what  have  you  done  f  You  have  killed 
his  lordship,  —  positively  killed  him,  and  his  horse  too, 
I  daresay.  You  shall  be  hanged  for  this,  sir,  as  suro  as 
I  am  a  magistrate  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Unheeding  this  denunciation,  Wolfe  had  made  to  the 
spot  where  rider  and  horse  lay  blent  together  at  the  foot 
of  the  descent,  and  assisting  the  latter  to  rise,  bent  down 
tq  examine  the  real  effect  of  his  violence.  "  Methinks," 
said  he,  as  he  looked  upon  the  hueless,  but  still  defying, 
features  of  the  horseman,  —  "  methinks  I  have  seen  that 
face  years  before,  —  but  where? — perhaps  my  dreams 
have  foretold  me  this." 

Lord  Ulswater  was  utterly  senseless;  and  as  Wolfe 
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mised  him,  he  saw. that  the  right  side  of  the  head  was 
covered  with  blood,  and  that  one  ann  seemed  crashed 
and  broken.  Meanwhile  a  carriage  had  appeared,  was 
hailed  by  Glumford,  stopped;  and,  on  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  and  the  rank  of  the  sufferer,  the 
traveller,  a  single  gentleman,  descended,  assisted  to  raise 
the  unhappy  nobleman,  placed  him  in  the  carriage,  and 
obeying  Glumford's  instructions,  proceeded  slowly  to 
Westborough  Park. 

''But  the  ruffian,  the  rebel,  the  murderer! "  said  Mr. 
Qlumford,  both  querulously  and  inquiringly,  looking 
towards  Wolfe,  who,  without  having  attempted  to  assist 
his  victim,  stood  aloof,  with  arms  folded,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  sated  ferocity  upon  his  speaking  features. 

"Oh,  as  to  him/'  quoth  the  traveller,  stepping  into 
his  carriage,  in  order  to  support  the  mangled  man,  — 
"  you,  sir,  and  my  valet,  can  bring  him  along  with  you, 
or  take  him  to  the  next  town,  or  do,  in  short,  with  him 
just  as  you  please,  only  be  sure  he  does  not  escape,  — 
drive  on,  post-boy,  very  gently."  And  poor  Mr.  Glum- 
ford found  the  muscular  form  of  the  stem  WoHe  con- 
signed to  the  sole  care  of  himself  and  a  very  diminutive 
man  in  peargreen  silk  stockings,  who,  however  excel- 
lently well  he  might  perform  the  office  of  valet,  was 
certainly  by  no  means  calculated  in  physical  powers  for 
the  detention  of  a  criminal. 

Wolfe  saved  the  pair  a  world  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  gravely  turning  to  Glumford,  "you 
beheld  the  affray,  and,  whatever  its  consequences,  will 
do  me  the  common  justice  of  witnessing  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  first  aggressor:  it  will,  however,  be  satisfactory  to 
both  of  us  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting  the 
matter  upon  a  legal  footing,  and  I  shall,  therefore,   re- 
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CSHAPTEB  LXXIX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew. 

The  light  broke  partially  thiaagh  the  half-doaed  shut- 
ters  of  the  room  in  whieh  lay  Loid  Ulswater,  —  who^ 
awakened  to  aense  and  pain  by  the  motion  of  the  caiv 
liage,  had  now  relapsed  into  insensibility.  By  the  side 
d  the  soia  on  which  he  was  laid,  knelt  Clarence,  bath- 
mg  one  hand  with  tears  violent  and  fast;  on  ihA  op- 
posite side  leaned  over,  with  bdd  front,  and  an  expression 
of  mingled  fear  and  sorrow  npon  his  intent  oonntenanee, 
the  old  steward;  while,  at  a  little  distance.  Lord  West^ 
boroHgh,  who  had  been  wheeled  into  the  noom,  sat 
mtite  in  his  chair,  aghast  with  bewilderment  and  horror, 
and  counting  every  moment  to  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon, 
who  had  been  sent  for.  The  stranger  to  whom  the  car- 
riage belonged  stood  by  the  window,  detailing,  in  a  kw 
voice,  to  the  chaplain  of  the  house,  what  particulars  of 
the  occurrence  he  was  acquainted  with ;  while  the  young- 
est scion  of  the  family,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years,  and 
who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  thrust  himself  un- 
noticed into  the  room,  stood  close  to  the  pair,  with  open 
mouth  and  thirsting  ears,  and  a  face  on  which  childish 
interest  at  a  fearful  tale  was  strongly  blent  with  the  more 
absorbed  feeling  of  terror  at  the  truth. 

Slowly  Lord  Ulswater  opened  his  eyes,  — they  rested 
upon  Clarence. 

"My  brother— my  brother!"  cried  davsnce,  in  a 
voice  of  powerful  anguish;  "is  it  thus — thus  that  you 
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have  come  hither  to — "  He  stopped  in  the  gushing 
fidness  of  his  heart.  Extricating  from  Clarence  the 
only  hand  he  was  able  to  use,  Lord  Ulswater  raised  it 
to  his  brow,  as  if  in  the  effort  to  dear  remembrance; 
and  then,  turning  to  Wardour,  seemed  to  ask  the  truth 
of  Clarence's  claim,  —  at  least  so  the  old  man  interpreted 
the  meaning  of  his  eye,  and  the  faint  and  scarce  intel- 
ligible words  which  brake  from  his  lips. 

''It  is,  it  is,  my  honored  lord,"  cried  he,  struggling 
with  his  emotion,  —  *'  it  is  your  brother,  your  lost 
brother,  Clinton  L'Estrange."  And  as  he  said  these 
words,  Clarence  felt  the  damp  chill  hand  of  his  brother 
press  his  own,  and  knew  by  that  pressure  and  the  smile 
— r  kind,  though  brief  from  exceeding  pain  —  with  which 
the  ill-fated  nobleman  looked  upon  him,  that  the  claim 
long  unknown  was  at  last  acknowledged,  and  the  ties 
long  broken  united,  though  in  death. 

The  surgeon  arrived;  the  room  was  cleared  of  all 
but  Clarence,  —  the  first  examination  was  sufficient. 
Unaware  of  Clarence's  close  relationship  to  the  sufferer, 
the  surgeon  took  him  aside:  ''A  very  painful  opeiBr 
tion, "  said  he,  "  might  be  performed,  but  it  would  only 
torture  in  vain  the  last  moments  of  the  patient;  no 
human  skill  can  save,  or  even  protract  his  life." 

The  doomed  man,  who,  though  in  great  pain,  was 
still  sensible,  stirred.  His  brother  flew  towards  him^ 
"  Flora,"  he  murmured,  *'  let  me  see  her,  I  implore." 

Curbing,  as  much  as  he  was  able,  his  emotion,  and 
conquering  his  reluctance  to  leave  the  sufferer  even  for 
a  moment,  Clarence  flew  in  search  of  Lady  Flora.  He 
found  her :  in  rapid  and  hasty  words  he  signified  the  wish 
of  the  dying  man,  and  hurried  her,  confused,  trembling, 
and  scarce  conscious  of  the  melancholy  scene  she  was 
about  to  witness,  to  the  side  of  her  affianced  bridegroom. 
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I  have  been  by  the  deathbeds  of  many  men,  and  I 
have  noted  that  shortly  before  death,  as  the  frame 
grows  weaker  and  weaker,  the  fiercer  passions  yield  to 
those  feelings  better  harmonisdng  with  the  awfolness 
of  the  hour.  Thoughts  soft  and  tender,  which  seemed 
little  to  belong  to  the  character  in  the  health  and  vigor 
of  former  years,  obtain  then  an  empire,  —  brief,  indeed, 
but  utter  for  the  time  they  last;  and  this  is  the  mote 
impressive,  because  (as  in  the  present  instance  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  portray)  in  the  moments  which  succeed 
and  make  the  very  latest  of  life,  the  ruling  passion, 
suppressed  for  an  interval  by  such  gentler  feelings, 
sometimes  again  returns  to  take  its  final  triumph  over 
that  frail  clay  which,  through  existence,  it  has  swayed, 
agitated,  and  moulded  like  wax  unto  its  will. 

When  Lord  Ulswater  saw  Flora  approach  and  bend 
weepingly  over  him,  a  momentary  softness  stole  over 
his  face.  Taking  her  hand,  he  extended  it  towards  Clar- 
ence; and,  turning  to  the  latter,  faltered  out,  ''Let 
this  —  my  —  brother  —  atone  —  for  —  **  apparently  un- 
able to  finish  the  sentence,  he  then  relaxed  his  hold 
and  Slink  upon  the  pillow:  and  so  still,  so  apparently 
breathless,  did  he  remain  for  several  minutes,  that  they 
thought  the  latest  agony  was  over. 

As,  yielding  to  this  impression,  Clarence  was  about 
to  withdraw  the  scarce  conscious  Flora  from  the  cham- 
ber, words,  less  tremulous  and  indistinct  than  aught 
which  he  had  yet  uttered,  broke  from  Lord  Ulswater 's 
lips.  Clarence  hastened  to  him,  and,  bending  over 
his  countenance,  saw  that,  even  through  the  rapid 
changes  and  shades  of  death,  it  darkened  with  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  unreleased  soul  within: 
the  brow  was  knit  into  more  than  its  wonted  sternness 
and  pride ;  and  in  the  eye,  which  glared  upon  the  oppo- 
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site  wall,  the  light  of  the  waning  life  broke  into  a  mo- 
mentary blaze,  —  that  flash,  so  rapid  and  evanescent^ 
before  the  air  drinks  in  the  last  spark  of  the  being  it 
has  animated,  and  night  —  the  starless  and  eternal — falls 
over  the  extinguished  lamp!  The  hand  of  the  right  arm 
(which  was  that  unshattered  by  the  fall)  was  clenched 
and  raised;  but,  when  the  words  which  came  upon 
Clarence's  ear  had  ceased,  it  fell  heavily  by  his  side, 
like  a  clod  of  that  clay  which  it  had  then  become. 
In  those  words,  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the  confused  deli- 
rium of  passing  existence,  the  brave  soldier  mingled 
some  dim  and  bewildered  recollection  of  former  battles 
with  that  of  hia  last  most  fatal,  though  most  ignoble 
stdfe. 

"  Down,  down  with  them, "  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  though  in  a  tone  startlingly  deep  and  audible,  — 
*'  down  with  them.  No  quarter  to  the  inMels,  —  strike 
for  England  and  Effingham.  Ha!  —  who  strives  for 
flight  there!  —  kill  him:  no  mercy,  I  say, —none!  — 
there  —  there ,  I  have  despatched  him, —  ha !  ha !  Wha^ 
still  alive  f  —  off,  slave,  off* !  Oh,  slain  —  slain  in  a 
ditch,  by  a  base-bom  hind;  oh  —  bitter  —  bitter  — 
bitter  I "  And  with  these  words,  of  which  the  last, 
from  their  piercing  anguish  and  keen  despair,  made  a 
dread  contrast  with  the  fire  and  defiance  of  the  firsts  thd 
jaw  fell,  the  flashing  and  fierce  eye  glazed  and  set*  and 
all  of  the  haughty  and  bold  patrician  which  the  earth 
retained  was — dust! 
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CHAPTEB  LXXX. 

n  n'est  jamaifl  permis  de  deteriorer  ane  &me  humaiiie  pour  rayan- 
tage  des  aatres,  ni  de  faire  an  aeelerat  poor  le  service  dee  hon- 
ti^tee  geni.i  —  Roubssau. 

As  the  reader  approaches  the  termination  of  this  nanra- 
tiye^  and  looks  hack  upon  the  many  scenes  he  has  passed, 
perhaps y  in  the  mimic  representation  of  human  life,  he 
may  find  no  unfaithful  resemhlanoe  to  the  true. 

As,  amongst  the  crowd  of  characters  jostled  against 
each  other  in  their  course,  some  drop  off  at  the  first,  the 
second,  or  the  third  stage,  and  leave  a  few  only  continu- 
ing to  the  last,  while  Fate  chooses  her  agents  and  survi- 
vors among  those  whom  the  bystander,  perchance,  least 
noticed  as  the  objects  of  her  selection,  —  and  they  who, 
haply,  seemed  to  him  at  first  among  the  most  conspicuous 
as  characters,  sink,  some  abruptly,  some  gradually, 
into  actors  of  the  least  importance  in  events;  as  the 
reader  notes  the  same  passion,  in  difi'erent  strata,  pro- 
ducing the  most  opposite  qualities,  and  gathers  from  that 
notice  some  estimate  of  the  vast  perplexity  in  the  code 
of  morals,  deemed  by  the  shallow  so  plain  a  science, 
when  he  finds  that  a  similar  and  single  feeling  will  pro- 
duce both  the  virtue  we  love  and  the  vice  we  detest,  the 
magnanimity  we  admire  and  the  meanness  we  despise ; 
as  the  feeble  hands  fd  the  author  force  into  contrast 
ignorance  and  wisdom,  the  affectation  of  philosophy  and 
its  true  essence,  coarseness  and  refinement,  the  lowest 

^  It  18  not  permitted  ns  to  degrade  one  single  boqI  for  the  sake 
of  conferring  advantage  on  others,  nor  to  make  a  rogne  for  the 
good  of  the  honest 
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Tiilgarity  of  eentiment  with  an  exaltation  of  feeling 
approaching  to  morbidity,  the  reality  of  virtue  with  the 
counterfeit  y  the  glory  of  the  divinity  with  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  idol,  sorrow  and  eager  joy,  marriage  and 
death,  tears,  and  their  young  successors,  smiles;  as  all, 
blent  together,  these  varieties  of  life  form  a  single  yet 
many-colored  web,  leaving  us  to  doubt  whether,  in  for- 
tune, the  bright  hue  or  the  dark,  in  character,  the  base 
material  or  the  rich,  predominate, —  the  workman  of  the 
web  could  almost  reconcile  himself  to  his  glaring  and 
great  deficiency  in  art,  by  the  fond  persuasion  that  he 
has,  at  least  in  his  choice  of  tint  and  texture,  caught 
something  of  the  likeness  of  nature:  but  he  knows,  to 
the  abasement  of  his  vanity,  that  these  enumerated  par- 
ticulars of  resemblance  to  life  are  common  to  all,  even 
to  the  most  unskilful  of  his  brethren ;  and  it  is  not  the 
mere  act  of  copying  a  true  original,  but  the  rare  circum- 
stance of  force  and  accuracy  in  the  copy,  which  can  alone 
constitute  a  just  pretension  to  merit,  or  flatter  the  artist 
with  the  hope  of  a  moderate  success. 

The  news  of  Lord  Ulswater's  untimely  death  soon 
spread  aroimd  the  neighborhood,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Mdrdaunt  by  the  very  gentleman  whom  that  nobleman  had 
charged  with  his  hostile  message.  Algernon  repaired 
at  once  to  W ,  to  gather  from  Wolfe  some  leas  ex- 
aggerated account  of  the  afiray  than  that  which  the  many 
tongues  of  rumor  had  brought  to  him. 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  see  the  precise  share  of 
blame  to  be  attached  to  Wolfe;  and  notwithstanding 
the  biassed  account  of  Glumford,  and  the  strong  spirit  of 
party  then  existing  in  the  country,  no  rational  man  could, 
for  a  moment,  term  the  event  of  a  sudden  fray  a  premed- 
itated murder,  or  the  violence  of  the  aggrieved  the  black 
offence  of  a  wilful  criminal.  Wolfe,  therefore,  soon 
obtained  a  release  from  the  confinement  to  which  he  had 
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been  first  committed;  and  with  a  temper  still  more  ex- 
asperated by  the  evident  disposition  of  his  auditors  to 
have  treated  him,  had  it  been  possible,  with  t^e  utmost 
rigor,  he  returned  to  companions  well  calculated,  by 
their  converse  and  bent  of  mind,  to  inflame  the  fester 
of  his  moral  constitution. 

It  happens,  generally,  that  men  very  vehement  in 
any  particular  opinion  choose  their  friends,  not  for  a 
general  similarity  of  character,  but  in  proportion  to  their 
mutual  congenidity  of  sentiment  upon  that  particular 
opinion;  it  happens,  also,  that  those  most  audibly  vio- 
lent, if  we  may  so  speak,  upon  any  opinion,  moral  or 
political,  are  rarely  the  wisest  or  the  purest  of  their 
party.  Those  with  whom  Wolfe  was  intimate,  were  men 
who  shared  none  of  the  nobler  dtiaracteristics  of  the  re- 
publican; still  less  did  they  participate,  or  even  compre- 
hend the  enlightened  and  benevolent  views  toe  whiph 
the  wise  and  great  men  of  that  sect— a  sect  to  which  all 
philanthropy  is,  perhietps  too  fondly,  inclined  to  lean  — 
have  been  so  conspicuously  eminent.  On  the  contrary, 
Wolfe's  comrades,  without  education,  and  consequently 
without  principle,  had  been  driven  to  disaffection  by 
desperate  fortunes  and  ruined  reputations  actlug  upon 
minds  polluted  by  the  ignorance,  and  hardened  among 
the  dross  of  the  populace.  But  the  worst  can,  by  con- 
stant interoousse,  corrupt  the  best;  and  the  barriers  of 
good  and  evil,  often  confused  in  Wolfe's  mind  by  the 
blindness  of  his  pasri^ons,  seemed,  as  his  intercourse  with 
these  lawless  and  ruffian  associates  thickened,  to  be  at 
last  utterly  broken  down  and  swept  away. 

Unhappily,  too,  -*  soon  after  Wolfe's  return  to  Lon- 
don,— the  popular  irritation  showed  itself  in  mobs,  per- 
haps rather  to  be  termed  disoiderly  than  seditious:  the 
ministers,  however,  thought  otherwise;  the  military 
were  summoned,  and  much  injury,  resulting,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped,  from  accident,  not  design,  ensued  to  many  of  the 
persons  assembled.  Some  were  severely  wounded  by 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  others  maimed  and  trampled 
upon  by  the  horses,  which  shared  the  agitation  or  irri- 
tability of  their  riders;  and  a  few,  among  whom  were 
two  women  and  three  children,  lost  their  lires.  Wolfe 
had  been  one  of  the  crowd;  and  the  scene,  melancholy  as 
it  really  was,  and  appearing  to  his  temper  unredeemed 
and  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  left  on  hia 
mind  a  deep  and  burning  impression  of  revenge.  Jus- 
tice (as  they  termed  it)  was  demanded  by  strong  bodies 
of  the  people  upon  the  soldiers;  but  the  administration 
deeming  it  politic  rather  to  awe  than  to  conciliate,  so  far 
fh>m  censuring  the  military,  approved  their  exertions. 

From  that  time  Wolfe  appears  to  have  resolved  upon 
the  execution  of  a  design  which  he  had  long  imperfectly 
and  confusedly  meditated. 

This  was  no  less  a  crime  (and  to  him  did  conscien- 
tiously seem  no  less  a  virtue)  than  to  seize  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  assassinating  tiie  most  prominent  member 
of  the  administration,  and  the  one  who,  above  all  the 
rest,  was  the  most  odious  to  the  disaffected.  It  must  be 
urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  atrocity  of  this  design,  that 
a  man  perpetually  brooding  over  one  scheme,  which  to 
him  has  become  the  very  sustenance  of  existence,  and 
which  scheme,  perpetually  frustrated,  grows  desperate 
by  disappointment,  acquires  a  heat  of  morbid  and  oblique 
enthusiasm  which  may  not  be  unreasonably  termed 
insanity ;  and  that,  at  the  very  time  Wolfe  reconciled  it 
to  his  conscience  to  commit  the  murder  of  his  fellow- 
creature,  he  would  have  moved  out  of  his  path  for  a 
worm.  Assassination,  indeed,  seemed  to  him  justice; 
and  a  felon's  execution  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  And 
yet,  0  Fanatic,  thou  didst  anathematize  the  duellist  as 
the  man  of  blood,  —  what  is  the  assassinf 
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And  thoa  that,  silent  at  my  knee, 

Doet  lift  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  earnest  eyea, 
Filled  with  the  loTe  of  childhood,  which  I  see 

Pore  through  its  depths,  «^  a  thing  without  diagniae : 
Thou  that  hast  breathed  in  slumber  on  my  breast^ 
When  I  haye  checked  its  throbs  to  give  thee  rest, 

Mine  own,  whose  young  thoughts  fresh  before  me  nae, 
Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  guide  thy  prayer, 
And  circle  thy  young  soul  with  free  and  healthful  air  ? 

Hkmans. 

Thb  events  we  have  recorded,  from  the  time  of  Glar* 
ence'Gf  visit  to  Mordauat  to  the  death  of  Lord  Ulswater, 
took  place  within  little  more  than  a  week.  We  have 
now  to  paas  in  silence  over  several  weeks ;  and  as  it  was 
the  commencement  of  autumn  when  we  introduced  Clar- 
ence and  Mordaunt  to  our  reader,  so  it  is  the  first  open* 
ing  of  winter  in  which  we  will  resume  the  thread  of  our 
narration. 

Mordaunt  had  removed  to  London;  and  although  he 
had  not  yet  taken  any  share  in  puhlic  business,  he  was 
only  watching  the  opportunity  to  commence  a  career,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  those  who  knew  aught  of  his  mind 
began  already  to  foretell.  But  he  mixed  little,  if  at  all, 
with  the  gayer  occupants  of  the  world's  prominent  places. 
Absorbed  alternately  in  his  studies  and  his  labors  of 
good,  the  halls  of  pleasure  were  seldom  visited  by  his 
presence ;  and  they  who,  in  the  crowd,  knew  nothing  of 
him  but  his  name  and  the  lofty  bearing  of  his  mien,  re- 
coiled from  the  coldness  of  his  exterior,  and,  while  they 
marvelled  at  his  retirement  and  reserve,  saw  in  both  but 
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the  moroseness  of  the  student,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
misanthropist. 

But  the  nohleness  of  his  person,  the  antiquity  of  his 
hirth,  his  wealth,  liis  unhlemished  character,  and  the 
interest  thrown  over  his  name  hy  the  reputation  of  tal- 
ent and  the  impenetrated  mystery  of  his  life,  —  all  pow- 
erfully spoke  in  his  favor  to  those  of  the  gentler  ee^c,  who 
judge  us  not  only  from  what  we  are  to  others,  but  from 
what  they  imagine  we  can  be  to  them.  From  such  allure- 
ments, however,  as  from  all  else,  the  mourner  turned 
only  the  more  deeply  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  dead; 
and  it  was  a  touching  and  holy  sight  to  mark  the  mingled 
excess  of  melancholy  and  fondness  with  which  he 
watched  over  that  treasure  in  whose  young  beauty  and 
guileless  heart  his  departed  Isabel  had  yet  left  the  resem- 
blance of  her  features  and  her  love.  There  seemed  be- 
tween them  to  exist  even  a  dearer  and  closer  tie  ftan 
that  of  daughter  and  sire ;  for  in  both,  the  objects  which 
usually  divided  the  affections  of  the  man  or  the  child 
had  but  a  feeble  charm:  Isabel's  mind  had  expanded 
beyond  her  years  ^  and  Algernon's  had  outgrown  his 
time;  so  that  neither  the  sports  natural  to  her  age,  nor 
the  ambition  ordinary  to  his,  were  sufficient  to  wean  or 
to  distract  the  unity  of  their  love.  When,  after  absence, 
his  well-known  step  trod  lightly  in  the  hall,  her  ear, 
which  had  listened  and  longed  and  thirsted  for  the  somid, 
taught  her  fairy  feet  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  his  re- 
turn; and,  when  the  sli^test  breath  of  sickness  men- 
aced her  slender  frame,  it  was  his  hand  that  smoothed 
her  pillow,  and  his  smile  that  cheered  away  her  pain; 
and  when  she  sank  into  sleep,  she  knew  that  a  father's 
heart  watched  over  her  through  the  long  but  untiring 
night,  —  that  a  father's  eye  would  be  the  first  which  ^  on 
waking,  she  would  meet. 
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^  OW  beautiful,  and  raTe  as  beantifal,**  was  that  atifec^ 
tion :  in  the  parent  no  earthlier  or  harder  sternness  in 
authority,  nor  weakness  in  doating,  nor  caprice  in  love ; 
in  the  child,  no  fear-debasing  reverence,  yet  no  famil- 
iarity diminishing  respect.  But  Love,  whose  pride  is 
in  serving)  seemed  to  make  at  once  soft  and  hallowed 
the  offices  nratually  rendered,  —  and  nature,  never  coun- 
tecracted  in  her  dictates,  wrought,  without  a'  visible 
effort,  the  proper  channels  into  which  those  offices 
should  flow;  and  that  charity  which  not  only  covers 
sins,  but  lifts  the  veil  from  virtues  whose  beauty  might 
otherwise  have  lain  concealed,  linked  them  closer  and 
closer,  and  threw  over  that  link  the  sanctity  of  itself. 
For  it  was  Algernon's  sweetest  pleasure  to  make  her 
young  hands  the  ministers  of  good  to  others,  and  to 
drink,  at  such  times,  from  the  rich  glow  of  her  angel 
countenance  the  purified  selfishness  of  his  reward.  And 
when  after  the  divine  joy  of  blessing ^  which,  perhaps, 
the  youngest  taste  yet  more  vividly  than  their  sires,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  thanked  him  with 
glad  tears  for  the  luxury  he  had  bestowed  upon  her, 
how  could  they,  in  that  gushing  overflow  of  heart,  help 
loving  each  other  the  more,  or  feeling  that  in  that  love 
there  was  something  which  justified  the  excess  ? 

Nor  have  we  drawn  with  too  exaggerating  a  pencil, 
nor,  though  Isabel's  mind  was  older  than  her  years, 
extended  that  prematureness  to  her  heart,  For,  where 
we  set  the  example  of  benevolence,  and  see  that  the 
example  is  in  nought  corrupted,  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  will  flow  not  the  least  readily  from  the  yoimgest 
breast,  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  will  come  the 
wisdom  of  charity  and  love ! 

Ever  since  Mordaunt's  arrival  in  town,  he  had  sought 
out  Wolfe's  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the 
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poverty  under  which  he  rightly  conjectured  that  the  re- 
publican labored.  But  the  habitation  of  one,  needy, 
distressed,  seldom  living  long  in  one  place,  and  far  less 
notorious  of  late  than  he  had  formerly  been,  was  not  easy 
to  discover;  nor  was  it  till  after  long  and  vain  search 
that  he  ascertained  the  retreat  of  his  singular  acquaint- 
ance. The  day  in  which  he  eflfected  this  object  we  shall 
have  hereafter  occasion  to  specify.  Meanwhile  we  return 
to  Mr.  Grauford. 
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Fki  on  thj  litde  hour,  and,  skein  on  skein. 
Weave  the  rain  mesh,  in  which  thy  subtle  sool 
Broods  on  its  renom  1    Lo  I  behind,  bef oie, 
Axonnd  thee,  like  an  armament  of  dond, 
The  black  Fate  labois  onward ! 


Ths  dusk  of  a  winter's  evening  gatheied  oyer  a  room  in. 
Grauford's  house  in  town,  only  relieved  from  the  closing . 
darkness  by  an  expiring  and  sullen  fire,  beside  which 
Mr.  Bradley  sat,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  appar- 
ently striving  to  coax  some  warmth  into  the  icy  palms  of 
his  spread  hands.  Crauford  himself  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  changeful  step,  and  ever  and 
anon  glancing  his  bright,  shrewd  eye  at  the  partner  of 
his  fraud,  who,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  observation, 
he  underwent,  appeared  to  occupy  his  attention  solely 
wiih  the  difficulty  of  warming  his  meagre  and  withered 
frame. 

"Aren't  you  very  cold  there,  sirf  said  Bradley, 
after  a  long  pause,  and  pushing  himself  farther  into  the 
verge  of  the  dying  embers,  —  "  may  I  not  ring  for  some 
more  coals  t " 

''Hell  and  the—-  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good 
Bradley,  but  you  vex  me  beyond  patience :  how  can  you 
think  of  such  trifles  when  our  very  lives  are  in  so  im- 
minent a  danger! '' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  honored  benefactor;  they 
are  indeed  in  dangerl  '* 
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"  Bradley,  we  have  but  one  hope,  —  fidelity  to  each 
other.  If  we  persist  in  the  same  story,  not  a  tittle  can 
he  hrought  home  to  us, —  not  a  tittle,  my  good  Bradley; 
and  though  our  characters  may  he  a  little'  touched,  why, 
what  is  a  character?  9haU  we  eat  lesai,  drink  less,  enjoy 
less,  when  we  have  lost  itf  Not  a  whit.  No,  my 
friend,  we  will  go  abroad :  leave  it  to  me  to  save  from  the 
wreck  of  our  fortunes  enough  to  live  upon  like  princes." 

"  If  not  like  peers,  my  honored  benefactor." 

•  'Sdeath  I  —  yes,  yes,  very  good — he  I  he !  he !  if  not 
peers.  Well,  all  happiness  is  in  the  senses,  and  Richard 
Grauford  has  as  many  senses  as  Viscount  Innisdale ;  but 
hAd  we  been  able  to  protmct  inquiry  another  week, 
Bradley,  why,  I  would  have  been  my  Lord,  and  you 
Sir  John.'* 

''Tou  bear  your  losses  like  a  hero,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bradley. 

**  To  be  sure;  there  is  no  loss,  man,  but  life,  —  Qone> 
let  us  preserve  that,  —  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we 
dont,  —and  the  devil  take  all  the  rest.  But  bless  me, 
it  grows  late,  and,  at  all  events,  we  are  safe  for  some 
hours;  the  inquiry  won't  take  place  till  twelve  to- 
morrow, — why  should  we  not  feast  till  twelve  to-night  I 
Bing,  my  good  fellow,  dinner  must  be  nearly  ready." 

"Why,  honored  sir,"  said  Bradley,  "I  want  to  go 
home  to  see  my  wifb,  and  arraiige  my  house.  Who 
knows  but  I  may  sleep  in  Newgate  to-morrow?  " 

Grauford,  who  had  been  still  walking  to  and  fro, 
stopped  abruptly  at  this  speech,  and  his  eye,  even 
through  the  gloom,  shot  out  a  livid  and  fierce  light, 
before  which  the  timid  and  humble  glance  of  Mr.  Bred- 
ley  quailed  in  an  instant. 

"Go  home!  —  no,  my  friend,  no,  I  can't  part  with 
you   to-night,  no,  not  for  an   instant.     I  have   many 
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lessons  to  give  you.  How  ate  we  to  learn  our  parts  for 
to-morrow,  if  we  don't  rehiearse  them  beforehand?  Do 
you  not  know  that  a  single  blunder  may  turn  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  farce  into  a  tragedy  1  Qo  home !  —  pooh, 
pooh,  —  why,  man,  I  have  not  seen  my  wife,  nor  put  my 
house  to  righte,  and  if  you  do  but  listen  to  me,  I  tell 
you  again  and  again  that  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  can  be 
touched. " 

"  You  know  best,  honored  sir;  I  bow  to  your  de- 
cision.* 

'^ Bravo,  honest  Brad!*  and  now  for  dinner.  I  have 
the  most  glorious  champagne  that  ever  danced  in  foam 
to  your  lip.  No  counsellor  like  the  bottle,  believe 
me!" 

And  the  servant  entering  to  announce  dinner,  Crau- 
ford  took  Bradley's  arm,  and  leaning  affectionately  upon 
it,  passed  through  an  obsequious  and  liveried  row  of 
domestics  to  a  room  blazing  with  light  and  plate.  A 
noble  fire  was  the  first  thing  which  revived  Bradley's 
spirit,  and  as  he  spread  his  hands  over  it  before  he  sat 
down  to  the  table,  he  surveyed,  with  a  gleam  of  glad- 
ness upon  his  thin  cheeks,  two  vases  of  glittering  metal 
formerly  the  boast  of  a  king,  in  which  were  immersed 
the  sparkling  genii  of  the  grape. 

Grauford,  always  a  gourmand,  ate  with  unusual  appe- 
tite, and  pressed  the  wine  upon  Bradley  with  an  eager 
hospitality  which  soon  somewhat  clouded  the  senses 
of  the  worthy  man.  The  dinner  was  removed,  the  ser- 
vants retired,  and  the  friends  were  left  alone. 

"  A  pleasant  trip  to  France !  "  cried  Crauford,  filling  a 
bumper.  "  That 's  the  land  for  hearts  like  ours.  I  tell 
you  what,  little  Brad,  we  will  leave  our  wives  behind 
us,  and  take,  with  a  new  country  and  new  names,  a  new 
lease  of  life.     What  will  it  signify  to  men  making  love 
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at  Paris  what  fools  say  of  them  in  London  t  Another 
bumper,  honest  Brad,  —  a  bumper  to  the  girls!  What 
say  you  to  that,  eh )  " 

''  Lord,  sir,  you  are  so  facetious, —  so  witty!  It  must 
be  owned  that  a  black  eye  is  a  great  temptation,  —  Lira- 
lira,  la-la! "  And  Mr.  Bradley's  own  eyes  rolled 
joyously. 

"  Bravo,  Brad!  — a  song,  a  song!  but  treason  to  King 
Burgundy !     Your  glass  is  —  " 

"  Empty,  honored  sir,  I  know  it!  —  Lira-lira  la!  —  but 
it  is  easily  filled!  We  who  have  all  our  lives  been 
pouring  from  one  vessel  into  another,  know  how  to  keep 
it  up  to  the  last! 

'  Courage,  then,  cries  the  knight,  we  may  yet  be  forgiven, 
Or  at  worst  buy  the  bishop's  reversion  in  heaven ; 
Our  frequent  escapes  in  this  world  show  how  true  't  isy 
That  gold  is  the  only  EUxir  SaluttM, 

Derry  down,  deny  down. 

'  All  yon,  who  to  swindling  conveniently  creep, 
Ne'er  piddle,  —  by  thousands  the  treasury  sweep ; 
Your  safety  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  sum. 
For  no  rope  was  yet  made  that  could  tie  up  a  plum. 

Derry  down,  etc.' "  * 

" Bravissimo,  little  Brad!  —  you  are  quite  a  wit 
See  what  it  is  to  have  one's  faculties  called  out.  Come, 
a  toast  to  old  England,  the  land  in  which  no  man  ever 
wants  a  farthing  who  has  wit  to  steal  it,  —  \  old  England 
forever ! '  —  your  rogue  is  your  only  true  patriot !  *•  —  and 
Crauford  poured  the  remainder  of  the  bottle,  nearly 
three  parts  full,  into  a  beaker,  which  he  pushed  to 
Bradley.  That  convivial  gentleman  emptied  it  at  a 
draught,  and  faltering  out,  ''Honest  Sir  John! — room 

^  From  a  ballad  called,  "  The  Knight  and  the  Prslate." 
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for  my  Lady  Bradley's  carriage,"  dropped  down  on  the 
floor  insensible. 

Grauford  rose  instantly,  satisfied  himself  that  the  in- 
toxication was  genuine,  and  giving  the  lifeless  body  a 
kick  of  contemptuous  disgust,  left  the  room,  muttering, 
'^  The  dull  ass,  did  he  think  it  was  on  his  back  that  I 
was  going  to  ride  off  !  He!  he!  he!  But  stay,  let  me 
feel  my  pulse.  Too  fast  by  twenty  strokes!  One  's 
never  sure  of  the  mind,  if  one  does  not  regulate  the  body 
to  a  hairl  Drank  too  much,  —  must  take  a  powder  be- 
fore I  start." 

Mounting  by  a  back  staircase  to  his  bedroom,  Crauford 
unlocked  a  chest,  took  out  a  bundle  of  clerical  dothes,  a 
large  shovel-hat,  and  a  huge  wig.  Hastily,  but  not 
carelessly  induing  himself  in  these  articles  of  disguise, 
he  then  proceeded  to  stain  his  fair  cheeks  with  a  prepa- 
ration which  soon  gave  them  a  swarthy  hue.  Putting 
his  own  clothes  in  the  chest,  which  he  carefully  locked 
(placing  the  key  in  his  pocket) ,  he  next  took  from  a 
desk  on  his  dressing-table  a  purse;  opening  this,  he 
extiacted  a  diamond  of  great  size  and  immense  value, 
which,  years  before,  in  preparation  of  the  event  that 
had  now  taken  place,  he  had  purchased. 

His  usual  sneer  curled  his  lip  as  he  gaced  at  it. 
'^Now,"  said  he,  **  is  it  not  strange  that  this  little  stone 
should  supply  the  mighty  wants  of  that  grasping  thing, 
man!  Who  talks  of  religion,  country,  wife,  children) 
This  petty  mineral  can  purchase  them  all !  Oh,  what 
a  bright  joy  speaks  out  in  your  white  cheek,  my  beauty  I 
What  are  all  human  charms  to  yours  1  Why,  by  your 
spell,  most  magical  of  talismans,  my  years  may  walk, 
gloating  and  revelling,  through  a  lane  of  beauties  till 
they  &11  into  the  grave  !  Fish!  —  that  grave  is  an  ugly 
thought,  — a  very,  very  ugly  thought!    But  come,  my 
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son-  of  Ii0p6r  I  must  eclipse  jou  for  a  while!  Type  ot 
myself,  —  while  you  hide,  I  hide  also;  aiydi  when  I  oaee 
more  let  you  foith  to  the  day,  then  ahiae  out  Baekard 
Cranlord -^  shine  outi  "  So  saying,  he  sewed  the 
diamond  caiefully  in  the  fiolds  of  kia  shirty  and,  rear- 
rangiiig  hia  drees,  took  the  oooling  powdw,  which  he 
weighed  ont  to  a  grain  with  a  scrtpuloas  and  untrem- 
bling  hand,  deeoended  the  back  staiia,  opened  the  dopr, 
and  found  hixueelf  in  the  open  streets 

The  cloak  stznek  ten  as  be  entased  a  hackney-ooach 
and  drove  to  another  part  of  London.  **  Wha£,  so  laibel  " 
thought  he ;  ''I  must  be  at  Doveir  in  twelve  1m)U|»,  — 'the 
vessel  sails  then.  Humph  \  —  some  danger  y^t !}  Wl^at 
a  pity  that  I  could  not  trust  that  fool.  Hel  he!  he!  -r^ 
what  will  he  think  to-moriow,  when  he  waikes  amd  finds 
that  only  one  is  destined  to  swing!  '* 

The  hackney-coacb  stopped, according  to  his  dijipeQtioB, 
at  an  inn  in  the  City.  Here  Grau£ord  asked  if  a  note 
had  been  left  for  Dr.  Stapylton.  One  (written  by  himr 
self)  was  given  to  him.  ''Merciful  Heaven!  "  cried 
the  false  doctor,  as  he  read  it,  "  my  dau^ter  ie  en  a  bed. 
of  death!  " 

The  landlord's  look  wore  anxiety,  -r-  the  doctor: 
seemed  for  a  moment  paralyzed  by  silent  woe.  .  He  re- 
covered, shook  his  head  piteously,  and  ordlekied  a  post* 
chaise  and  four  on  to  Gantexbnry  without  delay.. 

"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good! ''  thought 
the  landlord,  as  he  issued  the  order  inlto  the  yard. 

The  chaise  was  soon  out,  the  doctor  entered,  off  went 
the  postboys,  and  Kichard  Crauford,  feeling  his  diamond, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  safety  and  to  France. 

A  little,  unknown  man,  who  had  beoo.  sitting  at  the 
bar  for  the  last  two  hours,  sipping  brandy-a&d^ water, 
and  who,  from  his  extreme  taciturnity  and  quieit,  had- 
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been  scarcely  (^^eerved,  now  rose.  "  Laadloid,"  said  ke, 
"  do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  is  ?  " 

"  Why/'  quoth  B<miface,  ''  the  letter  to  him  was  di- 
rected, *  For  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stapylton,  —  will  be  called 
for.'" 

'*Aht "  said  the  little  man,  yawning,  -^  *  I  shall  have 
a  long  night's  work  of  it.  Have  you  another  chaise  and 
four  in  the  yard  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure,  sir,  to  be  sure  1 "  cried  the  landlord  in 
astonishment. 

''Out  with  it,  then!  Another  glass  of  biandy-and- 
water:  a  little  stronger,  — *  no  sugar!  " 

The  landlord  stared,  the  barmaid  stared,  even  the 
head-waiter,  a  very  stately  person,  stared  too. 

*^  Hark  ye,"  said  the  little  man,  sipping  his  brondy- 
and-water,  ''  I  am  a  deuced  good-natured  fellow,  so  I  '11 
make  you  a  great  man  to-night;  for  nothing  makes  a 
man  so  great  as  being  let  into  a  great  secret.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  rich  Mr.  Crauf oid  ?  " 

**  Certainly;  who  has  not)  " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  f  " 

"No;  I  can't  say  I  ever  did." 

"  You  lie,  landlord,  —  you  saw  him  to-night." 

"  Sir!  "  cried  the  landlord,  bristling  up. 

The  little  man  pulled  out  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  veiy 
quietly  began  priming  them  out  of  a  small  powder-flask. 

The  landlord  started  back,  the  head- waiter  cried 
"  rape ,"  and  the  barmaid  "  murder. " 

**  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir?  *'  cried  the  landlord. 

"  Mr.  Tickletrout,  the  celebrated  officer,  —  thief -taker, 
as  they  call  it.  Have  a  care,  ma'am,  the  pistols  are 
loaded.  I  see  the  chaise  is  out,  —  there 's  the  reckoning, 
landlord." 

**  0  Lord!     I  'm  sure  I  don't  want  any  reckoning,  — 
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too  great  an  honor  for  my  poor  bouse  to  be  favored  with 
your  company ;  but "  (following  the  little  man  to  tiie 
door)  "  whom  did  you  please  to  say  you  were  going  to 
catch  f " 

''Mr.  Crauford,  alias  Dr.  Stapylton." 

''Lord!  Lord! — to  think  of  it, — how  shocking! 
What  has  he  done  f  " 

"  Swindled,  I  believe." 

"My  eyes!  And  why,  sir,  did  not  you  catch  him 
when  he  was  in  the  hart  " 

"Because  then  I  should  not  have  got  paid  for  my 
journey  to  Dover.  Shut  the  door,  boy ;  first  stage  on  to 
Canterbury. " 

And,  drawing  a  woollen  nightcap  over  his  ears,  Mr. 
Tickletrout  resigned  himself  to  his  nocturnal  excursion. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  patent  for  his  peerage 
was  to  have  been  made  out;  on  the  very  day  on  which 
he  had  afterwards  calculated  on  reaching  Paris,  —  on 
that  very  day  was  Mr.  Richard  Crauford  lodged  in 
Newgate,  fully  committed  for  a  trial  of  life  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

There,  if,  O  gentle  love !  I  read  aright 
The  utterance  that  sealed  thy  sacred  bond : 
T  was  listening  to  those  accents  of  delight 
She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyes,  —  beyond 
Expression's  power  to  paint,  —  all  languishingly  f ond« 

Campbbll. 

''And  you  will  poeitively  leave  us  for  London/'  said 
Lady  Flora,  tenderly,  "and  to-morrow  too!"  This 
was  said  to  one  who,  under  the  name  of  Clarence  Lin- 
den, has  played  the  principal  part  in  our  drama,  and 
who  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  succeeding  to  the 
honors  of  his  house,  we  present  to  our  reader  as  Clinton 
L'Estrange,  Earl  of  Ulswater. 

They  were  alone  in  the  memorable  pavilion;  and 
though  it  was  winter,  the  sun  shone  cheerily  into  the 
apartment;  and  through  the  door,  which  was  left  partly 
open,  the  eveigreens,  contrasting  with  the  leafless  boughs 
of  the  oak  and  beech,  could  be  just  descried,  furnishing 
the  lover  with  some  meet  simile  of  love,  and  deceiving 
the  eyes  of  those  willing  to  be  deceived  with  a  resem- 
blance to  the  departed  summer.  The  unusual  mildness 
of  the  day  seemed  to  operate  genially  upon  the  birds,  — 
those  children  of  light  and  song;  and  they  grouped 
blithely  beneath  the  window  and  round  the  door,  where 
the  hand  of  the  kind  young  spirit  of  the  place  had  so 
often  ministered  to  their  wants.  Every  now  and  then, 
too,  you  might  hear  the  shrill  glad  note  of  the  blackbird 
keeping  measure  to  his  swift  and  low  flight,  and  some- 
times a  vagrant  hare  from  the  neighboring  preserves 
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sauntered  fearlessly  by  the  half -shut  door,  secure,  from 
long  experience,  of  an  asylum  in  the  vicinity  of  one  who 
had  drawn  from  the  breast  of  nature  a  tenderness  and 
love  for  all  its  ofOspring. 

Her  lover  sat  at  Flora's  feet;  and,  looking  upward, 
seemed  to  seek  out  the  fond  and  melting  eyes  which,  too 
conscious  of  tiheir  secret,  turned  bashfully  from  his  gaze. 
He  had  drawn  her  arm  over  his  shoulder ;  and  clasping 
that  small  and  snowy  hand,  which,  long  coveted  with  a 
miser's  desire,  was  at  length  won,  he  pressed  upon  it  a 
thousand  kisses,  —  sweeter  beguilers  of  time  than  even 
words.  All  had  been  long  explained, -^  the  space  be- 
tween their  hearts  annihilated ;  doubt,  anxiety,  miscon- 
struction, those  clouds  of  love,  had  passed  away,  and 
left  not  a  wreck  to  obscure  its  heaven. 

"And  you  will  leave  us  to-morrow,  —  must  it  be 
to-morrow  ? " 

"Ah!  Flora,  it  must;  but  see,  I  have  your  lock  of 
hair  —  your  beautiful,  dark  hair,  to  kiss,  wh^i  I  am 
away  from  you;  and  I  shall  have  your  letters,  dearest, 
—  a  letter  eveiy  day;  and  oh!  more  than  all,  I  shall 
have  the  hope,  the  certainty ,  that  when  we  meet  again, 
you  will  be  mine  forever." 

"  And  I,  too,  must,  bj  seeing  it  in  yout  handwriting, 
learn  to  reconcile  myself  to  your  new  name.  Ah  I  I 
wish  you  had  been  still  Clarence,  —  only  Clarence. 
Wealth,  rank,  power,  — r  what  are  all  these  but  rivals  to 
poor  Flora?" 

Lady  Flora  sighed,  and  the  next  moment  blushed; 
and,  what  with  the  sigh  and  the  blush,  Clarence's  lip 
wandered  from  the  hand  to  the  cheek,  and  thence  to  a 
mouth  on  which  the  west  wind  seemed  to  have  left  the 
sweets  of  a  thousand  summers. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

A  Hoimdsditcli  man,  one  of  the  deril's  near  kinsmen,  —  a  broker. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humor. 

We  have  here  discovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery  that 
eyer  was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

Much  Ado  o^oiit  Nothing, 

It  was  an  eyening  of  mingled  lain  and  wind,  the  hour 
about  nine,  when  Mi.  Morris  Brown,  under  the  shelter 
of  that  admirable  umbrella  of  sea-green  silk  to  whidi 
we  have  bef(»e  had  the  honor  to  summon  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  was,  after  a  day  of  business,  plodding 
homeward  his  weary  way.  The  obscure  streets  through 
which  his  course  was  bent  were  at  no  time  very  thickly 
thronged,  and,  at  the  present  hour,  the  inclemency  of 
the  night  rendered  them  utterly  deserted.  It  is  true 
that  now  and  then  a  solitary  female,  holding  up,  with 
one  hand,  garments  already  piteously  bedraggled,  and 
with  the  other  thrusting  her  lunbrella  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  hostile  winds,  might  be  seen  crossing  the  inter- 
sected streets,  and  vanishing  amid  the  subterranean 
recesses  of  some  kitchen  area,  or  tramping  onward  amidst 
the  mazes  of  the  metropolitan  labyrinth,  till,  like  the 
cuckoo,  **  heard,"  but  no  longer  **  seen,"  the  echo  of  her 
retzeating  pattens  made  a  dying  music  to  the  reluctant 
ear;  or  indeed,  at  intervals  of  unfrequent  oecurrence,  a 
hackney  vehicle  jolted,  rumbling,  bumping  over  the 
uneven  stones,  as  if  groaning  forth  its  gratitude  to  the 
elements  for  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  fare.  Some- 
times also  a  chivalrous  gallant  of  the  feline  species  ven- 
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tured  its  delicate  paws  upon  the  streaming  pavement, 
and  shook y  with  a  small  hut  dismal  cry,  the  rain-drops 
from  the  pyramidal  roofs  of  its  tender  ears. 

But,  save  these  occasional  infringements  on  its  em- 
pire, solitude,  dark,  comfortless,  and  unrelieved,  fell 
around  the  creaking  footsteps  of  Mr.  Morris  Brown. 
"I  wish,'*  soliloquized  the  worthy  hroker,  "that  I  had 
heen  ahle  advantageously  to  dispose  of  this  cursed  um- 
brella of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove;  it  is  very  little 
calculated  for  any  but  a  single  lady  of  slender  shape, 
and  though  it  certainly  keeps  the  rain  off  my  hat,  it  only 
sends  it  with  a  double  dripping  upon  my  shoulders. 
Pish!  deuce  take  the  umbrella,  I  shall  catch  my  death 
of  cold ! " 

These  complaints  of  an  affliction  that  was  assuredly 
sufficient  to  irritate  the  naturally  sweet  temper  of  Mr. 
Brown,  only  ceased,  as  that  industrious  personage  paused 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
the  dryest  part  through  which  to  effect  the  miserable  act 
of  crossing  to  the  opposite  side.  Occupied  in  stretching 
his  neck  over  the  kennel,  in  order  to  take  the  fullest 
survey  of  its  topography  which  the  scanty  and  agitated 
lamps  would  allow,  the  unhappy  wanderer,  lowering  his 
umbrella,  suffered  a  cross  and  violent  gust  of  wind  to 
rush,  as  if  on  purpose,  against  the  interior.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  was  done,  and  the  sudden 
impetus,  which  gave  to  the  inflated  silk  the  force  of  a 
balloon,  happening  to  occur  exactly  at  the  moment  Mr. 
Brown  was  stooping  with  such  wistful  anxiety  over  the 
pavement,  that  gentleman,  to  his  inexpressible  dismay, 
was  absolutely  lifted,  as  it  were,  from  his  present  foot- 
ing, and  immersed  in  a  running  rivulet  of  liquid  mire, 
which  flowed  immediately  below  the  pavement.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  the  wind,  finding  itself  somewhat  im- 
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prisoned  in  the  narrow  receptacle  it  had  thus  abruptly 
entered,  made  so  strenuous  an  exertion  to  extricate  it- 
self, that  it  turned  Lady  Waddilove's  memorable  relic 
utterly  inside  out;  so  that  when  Mr.  Brown,  aghast  at 
the  calamity  of  his  immersion,  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
with  a  devotion  that  had  in  it  more  of  expostulation  than 
submission,  he  beheld,  by  the  melancholy  lamps,  the 
apparition  of  his  umbrella,  the  exact  opposite  to  its 
legitimate  conformation,  and  seeming,  with  its  lengthy 
stick  and  inverted  summit,  the  actual  and  ilbsolute 
resemblance  of  a  gigantic  wine-glass. 

**  Now,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  witii  that  ironical  bitterness 
so  common  to  intense  despair,  —  ''now,  that's  what  I 
call  pleasant." 

As  if  the  elements  were  guided  and  set  on  by  all  the 
departed  souls  of  those  whom  Mr.  Brown  had  at  any 
time  over-reached  in  his  profession,  scarcely  had  the 
afflicted  broker  uttered  this  brief  sentence  before  a  dis- 
charge of  rain,  tenfold  more  heavy  than  any  which  had 
yet  fallen,  tumbled  down  in  literal  torrents  upon  the 
defenceless  head  of  the  itinerant. 

''This  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  BroWn,  plucking  up  cour- 
age, and  splashing  out  of  the  little  rivulet,  once  more 
into  terra  firmay  — **  this  won't  do:  I  must  find  a  shel- 
ter somewhere.  Dear,  dear,  how  the  wet  runs  down 
me.  I  am  for  all  the  world  like  the  famous  dripping 
well  in  Derbyshire.  What  a  beast  of  an  umbrella!  — 
I  '11  never  buy  one  again  of  an  old  lady,  — hang  me  if 
I  do." 

As  the  miserable  Morris  uttered  these  sentences,  which 
gushed  out,  one  by  one,  in  a  broken  stream  of  complaint, 
he  looked  round  and  round  —  before,  behind,  beside*— 
for  some  temporary  protection  or  retreat.  In  vain, — 
the  uncertainty  of  the  light  only  allowed  him  to  discover 
VOL.  n.  — 18 
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houses  in  which  no  portico  extended  its  friendly  shelter, 
and  where  even  the  doors  seemed  divested  of  the  narrow 
ledge  wherewith  they  are,  in  more  civilized  qnartetrs, 
ordinarily  crowned. 

"  I  shall  certainly  have  the  rheumatism  all  this  win- 
ter," said  Mr.  Brown,  hurrying  onward  as  fast  as  he  was 
ahle.  Just  then,  glancing  desperately  down  a  narrow 
lane,  which  crossed  his  path,  he  perceived  the  scaffold- 
ing of  a  house  in  which  repair  or  alteration  had  been  at 
work.  A  ray  of  hope  flashed  across  him ;  he  redoubled 
his  speed,  and  entering  the  welcome  haven,  found  him- 
self entirely  protected  from  the  storm.  The  extent  of 
scaffolding  was,  indeed,  rather  considerable ;  and  though 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  lane,  and  the  inicreaauig 
gloom  of  the  night,  left  Mr.  Brown  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness, so  that  he  could  not  perceive  the  exact  peculiari- 
ties of  his  situation,  yet  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  shelter  he  had  obtained ;  and  after  shaking  the  rain 
from  his  hat,  squeezing  his  coat  sleeves  and  lappets, 
satisfying  himself  that  it  was  only  about  the  shoulders 
that  he  was  thoroughly  wetted,  and  thrusting  two  pocksfr- 
handkerchiefs  between  his  shirt  and  his  akin,  as  pre- 
ventives to  the  dreaded  rheumatism,  Mr.  Brown  leaned 
luxuriously  back  against  the  wall  in  the  farthest  comer 
of  his  retreat,  and  busied  himself  wifth  endeavoring  to 
restore  his  insulted  umbrella  to  its  original  utility  of 
shape. 

Our  wanderer  had  been  about  three  minutes  in  this 
situation,  when  he  heard  the  voices  of  two  men  who 
were  hastening  along  the  lane. 

"But  do  stop,''  said  one;  and  these  were  the  first 
words  distinctly  audible  to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Brown,  —  "  do 
stop:  the  rain  can't  last  much  longer,  and  we  have  a 
long  way  yet  to  go." 
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"  No,  no/'  B&id  the  other,  in  a  voice  more  imperious 
than  the  first,  which  was  evidently  pleheian,  and  some- 
what foreign  in  its  tone,  —  "no,  we  have  no  time. 
What  signify  the  inclemencies  of  weather  to  men  feed- 
ing upon  an  inward  and  burning  thought,  and  made,  by 
the  workings  of  the  mind,  almost  callous  to  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  frame  ?  " 

"If ay,  my  very  good  friend,'*  said  the  first  speaker 
with  positive,  though  not  disrespectful,  earnestness^ 
"  that  may  be  all  very  fine  for  you,  who  have  a  consti- 
tution like  a  horse;  but  I  am  quite  a  —  what  call  you 
it  —  an  invalid,  eh!  and  have  a  devilish  cough  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  this  d — d  country,  —  beg  your 
pardon,  no  offence  to  it,  —  so  I  shall  just  step  under 
cover  of  this  scaffolding  for  a  few  minutes,  and  if  you 
like  the  rain  so  much,  my  very  good  friend,  why  there 
is  plenty  of  room  in  the  lane  to  (ugh  —  ugh  —  ugh)  — 
to  enjoy  it." 

As  the  speaker  ended,  the  dim  light,  just  faintly 
glimmering  at  the  entrance  of  the  friendly  shelter,  was 
obscured  by  his  shadow,  and,  presently  afterwards,  his 
companion  joining  him  said,  — 

*•  Well,  if  it  must  be  so;  but  how  can  you  be  fit  to 
brave  all  the  perils  of  our  scheme,  when  you  shrink, 
like  a  palsied  crone,  from  the  sprinkling  of  a  few 
water-drops  ? " 

**  A  few  water-(iro/)5,  my  very  good  friend,"  answered 
the  other;  "a  few  —  what  call  you  them,  ay  —  water- 
falls  rather  (ugh  —  ugh) ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  my 
brother  citizen,  that  a  man  may  not  like  to  get  his  skin 
wet  with  water,  and  would  yet  thrust  his  arm  up  to  the 
very  elbow  in  blood  (ugh  —  ugh)." 

**  The  devil ! "  mentally  ejaculated  Mr.  Brown,  who 
at  the  word  "  scheme,"  had  advanced  one  step  from  his 
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retreat,  but  who  now,  at  the  last  woids  of  the  intruder, 
drew  back  as  gently  as  a  snail  into  his  shell;  and 
although  his  person  was  far  too  much  enveloped  in 
shade  to  run  the  least  chance  of  detection,  yet  the  hon- 
est broker  began  to  feel  a  little  tremor  vibrate  along  the 
chords  of  his  thrilling  frame,  and  a  new  anathema  against 
the  fatal  umbrella  rise  to  his  lips. 

"  Ah!  "  quoth  the  second,  "  I  trust  that  it  may  be  so; 
but  to  return  to  our  project,  —  are  you  quite  sure  that 
these  two  identical  ministers  are  in  the  regular  habit  of 
walking  homeward  from  that  Parliament'  which  their 
despotism  has  so  degraded  1 " 

"  Sure,  —  ay,  that  I  am;  Davidson  swears  to  it  I  " 

"  And  you  are  also  sure  of  their  persons,  so  that,  even 
in  the  dusk,  you  can  recognize  them  ?  —  for  you  know  I 
have  never  seen  them." 

"Sure  as  fivepenoe!  "  returned  the  first  speaker,  to 
whose  mind  the  lives  of  the  persons  referred  to  were  of 
considerable  less  value  than  the  sum  elegantly  specified 
in  his  metaphorical  reply. 

''  Then,"  said  the  other,  with  a  deep,  stem  determina- 
tion of  tone,  — "  then  shall  this  hand,  by  which  one 
of  the  proudest  of  our  oppressors  has  already  fallen, 
be  made  a  still  worthier  instrument  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven!" 

**  You  are  a  d — d  pretty  shot,  I  believe,"  quoth  the 
first  speaker,  as  indifferently  as  if  he  were  praising  the 
address  of  a  Norfolk  squire. 

"  Never  yet  did  my  eye  misguide  me,  or  my  aim 
swerve  a  hair's-breadth  from  its  target!  I  thought 
once,  when  I  learned  the  art  as  a  boy,  that  in  battle, 
rather  than  in  the  execution  of  a  single  criminal,  that 
skill  would  avail  me." 

"Well,   we  shall  have  a  glorious  opportunity  to- 
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monow  night!  "  answered  the  first  speaker;  "  that  is,  if 
it  does  not  rain  so  infernally  as  it  does  this  night:  but 
we  shall  have  a  watch  of  many  hours,  I  daresay." 

"  That  matters  but  little,"  replied  the  other  conspira- 
tor; "  nor  even  if,  night  after  night,  the  same  vigil 
is  renewed  and  baffled,  so  that  it  bring  its  reward  at 
last." 

«  Eight,"  quoth  the  first;  "  I  long  to  be  at  it!  —  ugh! 
ugh!  —  what  a  confounded  cough  I  have:  it  will  be  my 
death  soon,  I'm  thinking." 

^  If  so,"  said  the  other,  with  a  solemnity  which 
seemed  ludicrously  horrible,  from  the  strange  contrast 
of  the  words  and  object,  —  "  die  at  least  with  the  sanctity 
of  a  brave  and  noble  deed  upon  your  conscience  and  your 
name ! " 

^  Ugh!  ugh!  —  I  am  but  a  man  of  color,  but  I  am  a 
patriot  for  all  that,  my  good  friend!  See,  the  violence 
of  the  rain  has  ceased;  we  will  proceed :  "  and  with  these 
words  the  worthy  pair  left  the  place  to  darkness  and  Mr. 
Brown. 

'^  0  Lord! "  said  the  latter,  stepping  forth,  and  throw- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  that  exclamation,  a  whole  weight  of 
suffocating  emotion  from  his  chest,  — "  what  bloody 
miscreants!  Murder  his  Majesty's  ministers!  — '  shoot 
them  like  pigeons!'  —  *d — d  pretty  shot!'  indeed. 
O  Lord!  what  would  the  late  Lady  Waddilove,  who 
always  hated  even  the  Whigs  so  cordially,  say,  if  she 
were  alive !  But  how  providential  that  I  should  have 
been  here ;  who  knows  but  I  may  save  the  lives  of  the 
Aifdiole  administration,  and  get  a  pension,  or  a  little  place 
in  the  post-office  I  I  '11  go  to  the  prime  minister  directly, 
—  this  very  minute!  Pish!  i'n't  you  right  now,  you 
cursed  thing?"  upbraiding  the  umbrella,  which,  half- 
right  and  half -wrong,  seemed  Qndued  with  an  instinc- 
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tive  obstinacy  for  the  sole  purpose   of  tormentiiig  its 
owner. 

However,  losing  this  petty  affliction  in  the  greatness 
of  his  present  determination,  Mr.  Brown  issued  out  of 
his  lair,  and  hastened  to  put  his  benevolent  and  loyal 
intentions  into  effect. 
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CHAPTEK  LXXXV. 

When  laurelled  raffians  die,  the  Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  the  deep  Air  give  warning.    Shall  the  good 

Perish  and  not  a  sign  ? 

Anon, 

It  was  the  evening  after  the  event  leoorded  in  our  last 
chapter;  all  was  hushed  and  dark  in  the  room  where 
Mordaunt  sat  alone,  the  low  and  falling  emhers  burned 
dull  in  the  grate,  and  through  the  unclosed  windows 
the  high  stars  rode  pale  and  wan  in  their  career.  The 
room,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  house,  looked  over  a 
small  garden,  where  the  sickly  and  hoar  shrubs,  over- 
shadowed by  a  few  wintiy  poplars  and  grim  firs,  sad- 
dened in  the  dense  atmosphere  of  fog  and  smoke  which 
broods  over  our  island  city.  An  air  of  gloom  hung 
comfortless  and  chilling  over  the  whole  scene  externally 
and  within.  The  room  itself  was  large  and  old,  and  its 
far  extremities,  mantled  as  they  were  with  dusk  and 
shadow,  impressed  upon  the  mind  that  involuntary  and 
vague  sensation,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  awe,  which 
the  eye,  resting  upon  a  view  that  it  can  but  dimly  and 
confusedly  define,  so  frequently  communicates  to  the 
heart.  There  was  a  strange  oppression  at  Mordaunt's 
breast,  with  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  contend. 
Ever  and  anon  an  icy  but  passing  chill,  like  the  shivers 
of  a  fever,  shot  through  his  veins,  and  a  wild  and  un- 
earthly and  objectless  awe  stirred  through  his  hair,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  a  glassy  and  cold  dew,  and  sought, 
as  by  a  self-impulse,  the  shadowy  and  unpenetrated 
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places  aionnd,  which  momently  grew  darker  and  darker. 
Little  addicted  by  his  peculiar  habits  to  an  over-in- 
dulgence of  the  imagination,  and  still  less  accustomed 
to  those  absolute  conquests  of  the  physical  frame  over 
the  mental,  which  seem  the  usual  sources  of  that  feeling 
we  call  presentiment,  Mordaunt  rose,  and  walking  to 
and  fro  along  the  room,  endeavored  by  the  exercise  to 
restore  to  his  veins  their  wonted  and  healthful  circula- 
tion. It  was  past  the  hour  in  which  his  daugh^'er  retired 
to  rest;  but  he  was  often  accustomed  to  steal  up  to  her 
chamber,  and  watch  her  in  her  young  slumbers;  and  he 
felt  this  night  a  more  than  usual  desire  to  perform  that 
office  of  love:  so  he  left  the  room  and  ascended  the 
stairs.  It  was  a  large  old  house  that  he  tenanted  The 
staircase  was  broad,  and  lighted  from  above  by  a  glass 
dome;  and  as  he  slowly  ascended,  and  the  stars  gleamed 
down  still  and  ghastly  upon  his  steps,  he  fancied  —  but 
he  knew  not  why  —  that  there  was  an  omen  in  their 
gleam.  He  entered  the  young  Isabel's  chamber:  there 
was  a  light  burning  within;  he  stole  to  her  bed,  and, 
putting  aside  the  curtain,  felt,  as  he  looked  upon  her 
peaceful  and  pure  beauty,  a  cheering  warmth  gather 
round  his  heart.  How  lovely  is  the  sleep  of  childhood! 
What  worlds  of  sweet,  yet  not  utterly  sweet  associations, 
does  it  not  mingle  with  the  envy  of  our  gaze!  What 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  cares  and  forebodings  does  it 
not  excite  I  There  lie  in  that  yet  ungrieved  and  un- 
sullied heart  what  unnumbered  sources  of  emotion !  what 
deep  fountains  of  passion  and  woe  I  Alas!  whatever 
be  its  earlier  triumphs,  the  victim  must  fall  at  last!  As 
the  hart  which  the  jackals  pursue,  the  moment  its  race 
is  begun,  the  human  prey  is  foredoomed  for  destruction, 
not  by  the  single  sorrow,  but  the  thousand  cares:  it 
may  baffle  one  race  of  pursuers,  but  a  new  auQCQ^ds;  as 
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fast  as  some  drop  off  ezhansted,  otheis  spring  up  to  re- 
new and  to  perpetuate  the  chase,  and  the  fated  though 
flying  victim  never  escapes,  but  in  death.  There  was  a 
faint  smile  upon  his  daughter's  lip,  as  Mordaunt  bent 
down  to  kiss  it;  the  dark  lash  rested  on  the  snowy  lid, 
—  ah,  that  tears  had  no  well  beneath  its  sur&ce !  —  and 
her  breath  stole  from  her  rich  lips  with  so  regular  and 
calm  a  motion  that,  like  the  "  forest  leaves,"  it  "  seemed 
stirred  with  prayer !  "  *  One  arm  lay  over  the  coverlid, 
the  other  pillowed  her  head,  in  the  unrivalled  grace 
of  infancy. 

Mordaunt  stooped  once  more,  for  his  heart  filled  as  he 
gazed  upon  his  child,  to  kiss  her  cheek  again,  and  to 
mingle  a  blessing  with  the  kiss.  When  he  rose,  upon 
that  fair,  smooth  face  there  was  one  bright  and  glisten- 
ing drop;  and  Isabel  stirred  in  sleep,  and,  as  if  suddenly 
vexed  by  some  painful  dream,  she  sighed  deeply  as  she 
stirred.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the  cheek  of  the 
young  and  predestined  orphan  was  ever  pressed  by  a 
father^s  kiss,  or  moistened  by  a  father's  tear!  He  left 
the  room  silently;  no  sooner  had  he  left  it,  than,  as  if 
without  the  precincts  of  some  charmed  and  preserving 
circle,  the  chill  and  presentiment  at  his  heart  returned. 
There  is  a  feeling  which  perhaps  all  have  in  a  momen- 
tary hypochondria  felt  at  times ;  it  is  a  strong  and  shud- 
dering impression  which  Coleridge  has  embodied  in  his 
own  dark  and  supernatural  verse,  that  something  not 
of  earth  is  behind  uSf  —  that  if  we  turned  our  gaze  back- 
ward we  should  behold  that  which  would  make  the 
heart  as  a  bolt  of  ice,  and  the  eye  shrivel  and  parch 
within  its  socket.  And  so  intense  is  the  fancy  that, 
when  we  turn,  and  all  is  void,  from  that  very  void  we 

^  And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer.— 
Btbon. 
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could  shape  a  spectze,  as  fearful  as  the  image  our  terror 
had  foredrawn!  Somewhat  such  feeling  had  Mordaunt 
now,  as  his  steps  sounded  hollow  and  eoholesa  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  stars  filled  the  air  around  him  with  their 
shadowy  and  solemn  presence.  Breaking  by  a  violent 
effort  from  a  spell  of  which  he  felt  that  a  frame  some- 
what overtasked  of  late  was  the  real  enchanter,  he  turned 
once  more  into  the  room  which  he  had  left  to  visit 
Isabel.  He  had  pledged  his  personal  attendance  at  an 
important  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  lor  that 
night,  and  some  political  papers  were  left  upon  his 
table  which  he  had  promised  to  give  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party.  He  entered  the  room,  purposing  to 
stay  only  a  minute:  an  hour  passed  before  he  left  it; 
and  his  servant  afterwards  observed  that,  on  giving  him 
some  orders  as  he  piEissed  through  the  hall  to  the  car- 
riage, his  cheek  was  as  white  as  marble,  and  that  his 
step,  usually  so  haughty  and  firm,  reeled  and  trembled, 
like  a  fainting  man's  dark  and  inexplicable  fate! 
Weaver  of  wild  contrasts,  demon  of  this  hoary  and 
old  world,  that  movest  through  it,  as  a  spirit  moveth 
over  the  waters,  filling  the  depths  of  things  with  a 
solemn  mystery  and  an  everlasting  change !  thou  sweep- 
est  over  our  graves,  and  joy  is  bom  from  the  ashes:  thou 
sweepest  over  joy,  and  lo,  it  is  a  grave!  Engine  and 
tool  of  the  Almighty,  whose  years  cannot  fade,  thou 
changest  the  earth  as  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  it  is 
changed ;  thou  makest  it  one  vast  sepulchre  and  womb 
united,  swallowing  and  creating  life,  and  reproducing, 
over  and  over,  from  age  to  age,  horn  the  birth  of  creation 
to  the  creation's  doom,  the  same  dust  and  atoms  which 
were  our  Others,  and  which  are  the  sole  heir-looms  that 
through  countless  generations  they  bequeath  and  perpet- 
uate to  their  sons. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

Methinkfl,  before  the  issne  of  our  fate, 

A  spirit  mores  within  us,  and  impels 

The  passion  of  a  prophet  to  oar  lips. 

Anom, 

O  Tits  philosophia  dux,  yirtntis  indagatrix !  —  Cio.^ 

Upon  leaving  the  House  of  Commons,  Moidaunt  was 
licco^ted  by  Lord  Ulswater,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat 
in  the  Upper  House.  Whatever  abstraction  or  whatever 
weakness  Mordaunt  might  have  manifested  before  he 
had  left  his  home,  he  had  now  entirely  conquered  both; 
and  it  was  with  his  usual  collected  address  that  he  re- 
plied to  Lord  Ulswater's  salutations ,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  change  of  name  and  accession  of  honors. 

It  was  a  night  of  uncommon  calm  and  beauty;  and 
although  the  moon  was  not  visible,  the  frosty  and  clear 
sky,  "  clad  in  the  lustre  of  its  thousand  stars,"  ^  seemed 
scarcely  to  mourn  either  the  hallowing  light,  or  the 
breathing  poesy  of  her  presence ;  and  when  Lord  Uls- 
water  proposed  that  Mordaunt  should  dismiss  his  car- 
riage, and  that  they  should  walk  home,  Algernon  con- 
sented not  unwillingly  to  the  proposal.  He  felt,  indeed, 
an  unwonted  relief  in  companionship;  and  the  still  air 
and  the  deep  heavens  seemed  to  woo  him  from  more 
unwelcome  thoughts,  as  with  a  softening  and  a  sister's 
love. 

^  O  Philosophy,  oondnctress  of  life,  —  searcher  after  yirtne ! 
*  Marlow 
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**  Let  U8y  before  we  return  home,"  said  Lord  TTlswater, 
^stroll  for  a  few  moments  towards  the  bridge;  I  loye 
looking  at  the  river  on  a  night  like  this. " 

Whoever  inquires  into  human  circumstances  will  be 
struck  to  find  how  invariably  a  latent  current  of  fatality 
appears  to  pervade  them.  It  is  the  turn  of  the  atom  in 
the  scale  which  makes  our  safety  or  our  peril,  our  glory 
or  our  shame;  raises  us  to  the  throne,  or  sinks  us  to 
the  grave.  A  secret  voice  at  Mordaunt's  heart  prompted 
him  to  dissent  from  this  proposal,  trifling  as  it  seemed, 
and  welcome  as  it  was  to  his  present  and  peculiar  mood; 
he  resisted  the  voice;  the  moment  passed  away,  and  the 
last  seal  was  set  upon  his  doom,  —  they  moved  onward 
towards  the  bridge.  At  first,  both  were  silent,  for  Lord 
Ulswater  used  the  ordinary  privilege  of  a  lover,  and  was 
absent  and  absorbed,  and  his  companion  was  never  the 
first  to  break  a  taciturnity  natural  to  his  habits.  At 
last  Lord  Ulswater  said,  "  I  rejoice  that  you  are  now  in 
the  sphere  of  action  most  likely  to  display  your  talents, 
—  you  have  not  spoken  yet,  I  think;  indeed,  there 
has  been  no  fitting  opportunity,  but  you  will  soon,  I 
trust.'* 

"I  know  not,"  said  Mordaunt,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  '^  whether  you  judge  rightly  in  thinking  the 
sphere  of  political  exertion  one  the  most  calculated 
for  me;  but  I  feel  at  my  heart  a  foreboding  that  my 
planet  is  not  fated  to  shine  in  any  earthly  sphere.  Sor- 
row and  misfortune  have  dimmed  it  in  its  birth,  and 
now  it  is  waning  towards  its  decline. " 

"  Its  decline  I "  repeated  his  companion,  —  "  no,  rather 
its  meridian.  You  are  in  the  vigor  of  your  years,  the 
noon  of  your  prosperity,  the  height  of  your  intellect  and 
knowledge ;  you  require  only  an  effort  to  add  to  these 
blessings  the  most  lasting  of  all,  —  fame  I  " 
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"Well,"  said  Mordaunt,  and  a  momentary  light 
flashed  over  his  countenance,  "  the  effort  will  he  made. 
I  do  not  pretend  not  to  have  felt  amhition.  l^o  man 
should  make  it  his  hoast,  for  it  often  gives  to  our  frail 
and  earth-hound  virtue  hoth  its  weapon  and  its  wings: 
but  when  the  soil  is  exhausted,  its  produce  &ils;  and 
when  we  have  forced  our  hearts  to  too  great  an  ahun- 
dance,  whether  it  he  of  flowers  that  perish,  or  of  grain 
that  endures,  the  seeds  of  after  hope  bring  forth  but  a 
languid  and  scanty  harvest.  My  earliest  idol  was  am- 
bition; but  then  came  others,  —  love  and  knowledge, 
and  afterwards  the  desire  to  bless.  That  desire  you  may 
term  ambition;  but  we  will  suppose  them  separate  pas- 
sions:  for  by  the  latter  I  would  signify  the  thirst  for 
gloiy,  either  in  evil  or  in  good;  and  the  former  teaches 
us,  though  by  little  and  little,  to  gain  its  object,  no  less 
in  secrecy  than  for  applause;  and  wisdom,  which  opens 
to  us  a  world,  vast,  but  hidden  from  the  crowd,  estab- 
lishes also  over  that  world  an  arbiter  of  its  own,  so  that 
its  disciples  grow  proud,  and  communing  with  their  own 
hearts,  care  for  no  louder  judgment  than  the  still  voice 
within.  It  is  thus  that  indifierence,  not  to  the  welfare, 
but  to  the  report  of  others,  grows  over  us;  and  often, 
while  we  are  the  most  ardent  in  their  cause,  we  are  the 
least  anxious  for  their  esteem. " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  "  I  have  thought  the 
passion  for  esteem  is  the  best  guarantee  for  deserving  it." 

"  Nor  without  justice,  —  other  passions  may  supply  its 
place,  and  produce  the  same  effects;  but  the  love  of  true 
glory  is  the  most  legitimate  agent  of  extensive  good,  and 
you  do  right  to  worship  and  enshrine  it.  For  me  it  is 
dead:  it  survived  —  ay,  the  truth  shall  out!  —  poverty, 
want,  disappointment,  baffled  aspirations,  —  all,  all,  but 
the  deadness,  the  lethargy  of  regret     When  no  one  was 
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left  upon  this  altered  earth  to  animate  its  efforts,  to 
smile  upon  its  sucoess,  then  the  last  spark  quivered  and 
died ;  and  —  and  —  but  forgive  me :  on  this  subject  I  am 
not  often  wont  to  wander.  I  would  say  that  ambition 
is  for  me  no  more,  —  not  so  are  its  efEects;  but  the  hope 
of  serving  that  race  whom  I  have  loved  as  brothers,  but 
who  have  never  known  me ;  who,  by  the  exterior  "  (and 
here  something  bitter  mingled  with  his  voice),  ''pass 
sentence  on  the  heart;  in  whose  eyes  I  am  only  the  cold, 
the  wayward,  the  haughty,  the  morose,  —  the  hope  of 
serving  them  is  to  me,  now,  a  far  stronger  passion  than 
ambition  was  heretofore ;  and  whatever  for  that  end  the 
love  of  fame  would  have  dictated,  the  love  of  mankind 
will  teach  me  still  more  ardently  to  perform. " 

They  were  now  upon  the  bridge.  Pausing,  they 
leaned  over,  and  looked  along  the  scene  before  them. 
Dark  and  hushed,  the  river  flowed  sullenly  on,  save 
where  the  reflected  stars  made  a  tremulous  and  broken 
beam  on  the  black  surface  of  the  water,  or  the  lights  of 
the  vast  city  which  lay  in  shadow  on  its  banks  scat* 
tered,  at  capricious  intervals,  a  pale  but  unpiercing  wan- 
ness, rather  than  lustre,  along  the  tide;  or  save  where 
the  stillness  was  occasionally  broken  by  the  faint  oar  of 
the  boatman,  or  the  call  of  his  rude  voice,  mellowed 
almost  into  music  by  distance  and  the  element. 

But  behind  them  as  they  leaned,  the  feet  of  passen- 
gers, on  the  great  thoroughfare,  passed  not  oft,  —  but 
quick ;  and  that  sound,  the  commonest  of  earth's,  made 
rarer  and  rarer  by  the  advancing  night,  contrasted,  rather 
than  destroyed  the  quiet  of  the  heayen  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  silent  stars. 

'^  It  is  an  old,  but  a  just  comparison,"  said  Mordaunt's 
companion,  "  which  has  likened  life  to  a  river  such  as 
we  now  survey,  gliding  alternately  in  light  or  in  dark* 
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ness,  in  sooshine  or  in  storm,  to  that  great  ocean  in 
which  all  waters  meet." 

"If,"  said  Algernon,  with  his  usual  thoughtful  and 
pensive  smile,  "  we  may  he  allowed  to  vary  that  simile, 
I  would,  separating  the  universal  and  eternal  course  of 
destiny  from  the  fleeting  generations  of  human  life,  com- 
pare the  river  hefore  us  to  that  course,  and  not  it^  hut 
the  city  scattered  on  its  hanks,  to  the  varieties  and  muta- 
hility  of  life.  There  (in  the  latter) ,  crowded  together  in 
the  great  chaos  of  social  union,  we  herd  in  the  night  of 
ages,  flinging  the  little  lustre  of  our  dim  lights  over  the 
sullen  tide  which  rolls  heside  us,  —  seeing  Uie  tremulous 
ray  glitter  on  the  surface,  only  to  show  us  how  profound 
is  the  gloom  which  it  cannot  hreak,  and  the  depths 
which  it  is  too  faint  to  pierce.  There  Crime  stalks,  and 
Woe  hushes  her  moan,  and  Poverty  couches,  and  Wealth 
riots,  —  and  Death,  in  all  and  each,  is  at  his  silent 
work.  But  the  stream  of  fate,  unconscious  of  our  changes 
and  decay,  glides  on  to  its  engulfing  houm;  and  while 
it  mirrors  the  faintest  smile  or  the  lightest  frown  of 
Heaven,  beholds,  without  a  change  upon  its  sur&ce,  the 
generations  of  earth  perish,  and  be  renewed,  along  its 
banks!  " 

There  was  a  pause :  and,  by  an  involuntary  and  natural 
impulse,  they  turned  from  the  waves  beneath,  to  the 
heaven,  which,  in  its  breathing  contrast,  spread  all  elo- 
quently, yet  hushed  above.  They  looked  upon  the  liv- 
ing and  intense  stars,  and  felt  palpably  at  their  hearts 
that  spell  —  wild,  but  mute  —  which  nothing  on  or  of 
earth  can  inspire;  that  pining  of  the  imprisoned  soul, 
that  longing  after  the  immortality  on  high,  which  is, 
perhaps,  no  imaginary  type  of  the  immortality  ourselves 
are  heirs  to. 

"  It  is  on  such  nights  as  these,"  said  Mordaunt,  who 
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first  brc^e  the  silenoe,  \mt  wit^  a  low  and  soft  yoio6, 
''  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  in  Plato's  divine 
fancy  there  is  as  >divine  a  troth » —  ihat  *  our  souls  aae  in- 
deed of  the  same  essence  as  the  stars/  and  that  the  mys- 
terious yeaining,  the  impatient  wish  which  swells  and 
soars  witlhin  as  to  mingle  with  t^eir  glory,  is  hut  the 
instinctive  dnd  natural  longing  to  reunite  the  divided 
portion  of  an  immortal  spirit,  stored  in  these  cells  of 
clay,  with  i&e  original  lustre  of  the  hearventy  and  burn- 
ing whole  I  ** 

^  And  hence  tiien,"  said  his  companion,  pursuing 
the  idea,  ^  might  we  also  believe  in  that  wondrous  and 
wild  influence  which  the  statB  have  been  fabled  to  exer* 
cise  over  our  fate;  hence  might  we  shape  a  visionary 
clew  to  their  imagined  power  over  our  birth,  our  desti- 
nies, and  our  death." 

"  Perhaps,"  rejoined  Mordaunt,  —  and  Lord  Ulswater 
has  since  said  that  his  countenance,  as  he  spoke,  wore  an 
aw&l  and  strange  aspect  which  lived  long  and  long 
afterwards  in  <ihe  memory  of  his  companion,  — ^  perhaps 
they  are  (tokens  and  signs  between  the  soul  and  the 
things  of  Hbaven  which  do  not  whcrlly  shame  t^e  dootiine 
of  him  ^  from  whose  bright  wells  Plato  drew  (while  be 
colored  with  his  own  gorgeous  errors)  the  waters  i^  his 
siiblime  loom."  As  Moidaunt  thus  (spoke,  his  voioe 
changed :  he  paused  abrupUy,  and  pointing  to  a  distant 
quarter  of*  the  heavens,  said,  -^ 

"Look  yonder;  do  you  see,  in  the  far  horiion,  end 
large  and  solitary  star,  that,  at  this  very  moment,  seems 
to  wax  pale  aoid  paler  to  my  hand  points  to  it!  " 

''I  see  it,  —  it  shrinks  and  soars  while  we  gase  into 
the  farther  depths  of  heaven,  as  if  it  ware  seeking  to  rise 
to  some  higher  orbit. " 

1  Bocrates,  who  taught  the  belief  in  omens. 
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**  And  do  you  aee,''  rer^>ined  Moidaunt,  ''yon  flaecyi 
inft  dnak  cloud,  which  sweeps  slowly  along  the  sky 
iowafds  itf  Whftt  shape  does  that  cloud  wear  to  your 
eyes  \  *' 

"Itaeems  to  me/'  answered  Lozd  Ulswater,  **  to  assume 
the  exact  semhlance  of  a  funeral  procession , — the  human 
shape  appears  to  me  as  distinctly  moulded  in  the  thin 
vapors  as  in  ourselves;  nor  would  it  perhaps  ask  too 
great  indulgence  from  our  fancy,  to  image  amongst  the 
darker  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  cloud  one  hearing  the 
very  appearaoice  of  a  bier,  —  the  plume  and  the  capari- 
son and  the  steeds  and  the  mourners!  Still ,  as  I  look, 
the  likdness  seems  to  me  to  increase !  ** 

*  Strange,"  said  Mordaunt,  musingly,  "how  strange 
is  this  thing  which  we  call  the  mind  I  Strange  that 
the  dreams  and  superstitions  of  childhood  should  cling 
to  it  with  so  inseparahle  and  fond  a  stiDength  I  I  remem- 
her,  years  since,  that  I  was  affected  erven  as  I  am  now,  to 
a  degree  which  wiser  men  might  shrink  to  confess,  upon 
0uing  on  a  cloud  exactly  similar  to  that  which  at  this 
instant  we  behold.  But  see,  —  that  cloud  has  passed 
over  the  star;  and  now,  as  it  roUa  away,  look,  the  star 
itself  has  vanished  into  the  heavens!  ** 

**  But  I  fear,"  answered  Lord  Ulswater,  with  a  slight 
smile,  ''that  we  can. deduce  no  omen  either  fn>m  the 
eloud  or  the  star:  would,  indeed,  that  nature  were  more 
visibly  knit  with  our  individual  existence!  Would  that 
in  the  heavens  these  were  a  hook,  and  in  the  waves  a 
voice,  and  on  the  earth  a  token  of  the  mysteries  and 
enigmas  of  our  fate !  " 

"  And  y<et,"  said  Mordaunt,  slowly,  as  his  mind  grad- 
ually rose  from  its  dreamlike  oppression  to  its  wonted 
and  healthful  tone,  —  "  yet,  in  truth,  we  want  neither 
sign  nor  omen  from  other  worlds  to  teach  us  all  that  it 
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is  the  end  of  existence  to  falfil  in  this;  and  tliat  seems 
to  me  a  far  less  exalted  wisdom  which  enables  us  to  solve 
the  riddleSf  than  that  which  elevates  us  above  the 
chances  of  the  future. " 

**  But  can  we  be  placed  above  those  chances, —  can  we 
become  independent  of  that  fate  to  which  the  ancients 
taught  that  even  their  deities  were  submitted  ?  " 

"  Let  us  not  so  wrong  the  ancients/'  answered  Mor- 
daunt;  **  their  poets  taught  h,  not  their  philosophers. 
Would  not  virtue  be  a  dream,  a  mockeiy  indeed,  if  it 
were,  like  the  herb  of  the  field,  a  thing  of  blight  and 
change,  of  withering  and  renewal,  a  minion  of  the  sun- 
beam and  the  cloud?  Shall  calamity  deject  itY  Shall 
prosperity  pollute  1  Then,  let  it  not  be  the  object  of  our 
aspiration,  but  the  byword  of  our  contempt.  No:  let 
us  rather  believe,  with  the  great  of  old,  tliat  when  it  is 
based  on  wisdom,  it  is  throned  above  change  and  chance, 
throned  above  the  things  ol  a  petty  and  sordid  world, 
throned  above  the  Olympus  of  the  heathen,  throned 
above  the  stars  which  fade,  and  the  moon  which  waneth 
in  her  course !  Shall  we  believe  less  of  the  divinity  of 
virtue  than  an  Athenian  sage  t  Shall  we,  to  whose  eyes 
have  been  revealed  without  a  cloud  the  blaze,  and  the 
glory  of  Heaven,  make  virtue  a  slave  to  those  chains  of 
earth  which  the  Pagan  subjected  to  her  feett  But  if  by 
her  we  can  trample  on  the  ills  of  life,  are  we  not,  a 
himdredfold  more,  by  her,  the  vanquishers  of  death t 
All  creation  lies  before  us;  shall  we  cling  to  a  grain  of 
dust?  All  immortality  is  our  heritage;  shall  we  gasp 
and  sicken  for  a  moment's  breath  t  What  if  we  perish 
within  an  hour;  what  if  already  the  black  cloud  lowers 
over  us;  what  if  from  our  hopes  and  projects,  and  the 
fresh-woven  ties  which  we  have  knit  around  our  life,  we 
are  abruptly  torn?    Shall  we  be  the  creatures  or  the 
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oonquerora  of  fate  ?  Shall  we  be  the  exiled  from  a  home, 
or  the  escaped  from  a  dungeon  1  Are  we  not  as  birds 
which  look  into  the  great  air  qnly  through  a  barred  cage  T 
Shall  we  shrink  and  mourn  when  the  cage  is  shattered, 
and  all  space  spreads  around  us,  —  our  element  and  our 
empire)  No;  it  was  not  for  this  that,  in  an  elder  day, 
virtue  and  valor  received  but  a  common  name  !  The 
soul,  into  which  that  spirit  has  breathed  its  glory,  is  not 
only  above  fate,  —  it  profits  by  her  assaults  !  Attempt 
to  weaken  it,  and  you  nerve  it  with  a  new  strength ;  to 
wound  it,  and  you  render  it  more  invulnerable ;  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  make  it  immortal!  This,  indeed,  is 
the  sovereign  whose  realm  every  calamity  increases,  — 
the  hero  whose  triumph  every  invasion  augments!  — 
standing  on  the  last  sands  of  life,  and  encircled  by  the 
advancing  waters  of  darkness  and  eternity,  it  becomes, 
in  its  expiring  effort,  doubly  the  victor  and  the  king!  ^ 

Impressed,  by  the  fervor  of  his  companion,  with  a 
sympathy  almost  approaching  to  awe,  Lord  Ulswater 
pressed  Mordaunt's  hand,  but  offered  no  reply;  and 
both,  excited  by  the  high  theme  of  their  conversation, 
and  the  thoughts  which  it  produced,  moved  in  silence 
from  their  post,  and  walked  slowly  homeward* 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Li  it  possible  ? 
Id'tso?    I  can  no  longer  what  I  iooif(c2 : 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  I    I 
Mnst  do  the  deed  because  I  thought  of  it. 

What  is  <2hy  enterprise  --  thy  aim,  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  confessed  it  to  thyself  1 

O  bloody,  frightful  deed ! 

Was  that  my  purpose  when  we  parted  ? 
O  God  of  Justice  I 

CoLBsnwE's  WalUngieiH. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  one  of  the  persons  oyerheaid 
by  Mr.  Brown  was  Wolfe,  and  the  peculiar  tone  of 
oratorical  exaggeration,  characteristic  of  the  man,  has 
already  informed  the  reader  with  which  of  the  two  he 
is  identified. 

On  the  evening  after  the  conversation,— the  evening 
fixed  for  the  desperate  design  on  which  he  had  set  the 
last  hazard 'of  his  life, —  the  republican,  parting  from  the 
companions  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  day,  returned 
home  to  compose  the  fever  of  his  excited  thoughts,  and 
have  a  brief  hour  of  solitary  meditation,  previous  to  the 
committal  of  that  act  which  he  knew  must  be  his  imme- 
diate passport  to  the  jail  and  the  gibbet.  On  entering 
his  squalid  and  miserable  home,  the  woman  of  the  house, 
a  blear-eyed  and  filthy  hag,  who  was  holding  to  her  with- 
ered breast  an  hifant,  which,  even  in  sucking  the  stream 
that  nourished  its  tainted  existence,  betrayed  upon  its 
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haggard  countenance  the  polluted  nature  of  the  mother's 
milk,  from  which  it  drew  at  once  the  support  of  life  and 
the  seeds  of  death, —  this  woman,  meeting  him  in  the 
narrow  passage,  arrested  his  steps,  to  acquaint  him  that 
a  gentleman  had  that  day  called  upon  him,  and  left  a 
letter  in  his  room,  with  strict  charge  of  care  and  speed 
in  its  delirery.  The  visitor  had  not^  however,  commu- 
nicated his  name,  though  the  curiosity  excited  by  his 
mien  and  dress  had  prompted  the  crone  particularly  to 
demand  it. 

Little  affected  by  this  incident^  which  to  the  hostess 
seemed  no  unimportant  eventi  Wolfe  pushed  the  woman 
aside,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and,  scaroely  consciouB 
of  the  abuse  which  followed  this,  motion,  hastened  up 
the  sordid  stairs  to  his  apartment.  He  sat  himself 
down  upon  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  surrendered  his  mind  to  the  tide  (d  coi^ 
tending  emotions  which  rushed  upon  it. 

What  was  he  about  to  commit?  Murder  I**  murder 
in  its  coldest  and  most  premeditated  guise!  **  Nal "  cried' 
he  aloud,  starting  from  the  bed^  aed  dashing  his  clenchisd 
hand  violently  against  his  brow, — '^no,  no,  no!  it  is 
not  murder,  it  is  juslice!  Did  not' they,  the  hixefings  of 
oppression,  ride  over  their  crushed  and  shrieking  country^ 
men,  with  drawn  blades  and  murderous  hands  f  Was  I 
not  amobg  them  at  the  hourf  Did  I  not  with  these 
eyes  see  the  sword  uplifted,  and  the  smite?  strike? 
Wero  not  my  ears  filled  with  the  groans  of  their  victims 
and  the  savage  yells  of  the  trampling  dastardis !  — yells 
which  rang  in  triumph  over  women  and  babes  and  wea-^ 
ponless  men!  And  shall  thero  be  no  vengeance?  Yes, 
it  shall  fall,  not  upon  the  tools,  but  the  mastev, —  not. 
upon  the  slaves,  but  the  despot!  Yet^"  said  he,  sud- 
denly  pausing,  as  his  voice  sank  into  a  whifilper,  ''  assassi- 
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^otbet  boitt,  perhaps,  a  deed  irrevocable:  a 
l^o  Boute,— ttie  victim's  and  the  judge's! 


ib0taiu»| 

4d  for  my  munoTiDj^ 

•  am  I  not  about  fa) 

Uow,  deetxoyisg 

*;  ioi  the kf I 

•I 


DBi 

5^*.  *i<m\ •— *^  ***^  goute,— ttie  victim's  and  the  judge's! 

fflob.  t&  ^^  ^'^He  *^^'®  ^^^  ^^'^  mel  — the  shouting 

the  giatik         e'^^^  -""''  ^:^  r^  "^^  ^  '^•' 
be  appredX  ^^  ^^T^^"^      ^^  ^^^'IV^^'?  '^*'''*!^ 

with  wrong  ul 

<^ew  from  the mShi~»»-  lift  "J  oin"»— »"»  *  ""v  («j«c««>  u 
a  moment'8  truce  TrtSCSSswA,"*  "^  ™'^^°'"  ^''''  ^  — have  I  miii. 
thrice    purohased    free  ^Sh>.      .>  poor  man's  foe t— have  1  not 

fcamet— have  I  not  bartep^i)?^' *y^P^  ^*^  "*  ""P™"^ 

hopes,  and  the  pleaaures  of  this  woit     "'     '"""'>-*-"«-  "^  "• 

unswerving  faith  in  the  great  cauaef-« 

orown  aU  by  one  blow,—  one  lightning 

at  once  myself  and  a  criminal  too  mighty-. 

And  shall  not  history  do  justice  to  this  devofl 

jaded  current  of  his  designs  once  more  into  an  ««^ 
mpetus,  the  unhappy  man  ceased,  and  CT^J 
step,  the  mirrow  Umits  of  hlTIiber;  Ele^eH  "^ 
wmethmg  bright,  which  gUttered  .un^dTthl/l "^ 
ahadows  of  the  evening.  At  that  ^U  hi  t^'^^ 
still  for  a  moment;  it  was  the  weanZ^*  w    .       ^ 

felt  the  lock,  a  more  settled  sternness  a^t^  TT  H 

had  l«en  bought  and  prepared  for  tU^^Lj^iT 
utmost  nicety,  not  only  for  use  but  show  ^,T  f  * 
quent  to  fimi  in  such  instances  of  ZILT.  .  t  "°^ 

i«  design,  a  fearful  kind  of  cSc^lCT  ^'^!?  '""^^^ 
means.  coxcombry  lavished  upon  the 

Striking  a  ligh^  Wolfe  reseated  himself  deliberately. 
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and  began,  with  the  utmost  care,  to  load  the  pistol. 
That  scene  would  not  have  been  an  unworthy  sketch  for 
those  painters  who  possess  the  power  of  giving  to  the 
low  a  force  almost  approaching  to  grandeur,  and  of  aug- 
menting the  terrible  by  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous :  the 
sordid  chamber,  the  damp  walls,  the  high  window,  in 
which  a  handful  of  discolored  paper  supplied  the  absence 
of  nuiny  a  pane;  the  single  table  of  rough  oak,  the  rush- 
bottomed  and  broken  chair,  the  hearth  unconscious  of  a 
fire,  over  which  a  mean  bust  of  Milton  held  its  tutelary 
sway,  while  the  dull  rushlight  streamed  dimly  upon  the 
swarthy  and  strong  countenance  of  Wolfe  intent  upon 
his  work, — a  countenance  in  which  the  deliberate  calm- 
ness that  had  succeeded  the  late  struggle  of  feeling  had 
in  it  a  mingled  power  of  energy  and  haggardness  of  lan- 
guor (the  one  of  the  desperate  design,  the  other  of  the 
exhausted  body),  while  in  the  knit  brow  and  the  iron 
lines,  and  even  in  the  settled  ferocity  of  expression,  there 
was  yet  something  above  the  stamp  of  the  vulgar  ruffian, — 
something  eloquent  of  the  motive  no  less  than  the  deed, 
and  significant  of  that  not  ignoble  perversity  of  mind 
which  diminished  the  guilt  yet  increased  the  dreadness 
of  the  meditated  crime,  by  mocking  it  with  the  name  of 
virtue. 

As  he  had  finished  his  task,  and,  hiding  the  pistol  in 
his  person,  waited  for  the  hour  in  which  his  accomplice 
was  to  summon  him  to  the  fatal  deed,  he  perceived,  dose 
by  him  on  the  table,  the  letter  which  the  woman  had 
spoken  of,  and  which,  till  then,  he  had,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  mind,  utterly  forgotten.  He  opened  it 
mechanically,  an  enclosure  fell  to  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up,  it  was  a  bank-note  of  considerable  amount. 
The  lines  in  the  letter  were  few,  anonymous,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  hand  evidently  disguised.     They  were  calculated 
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peculiarly  to  touch  the  republican,  and  reconcile  him  to 
the  gilt.  In  them  the  writer  professed  to  be  actuated 
by  no  other  feeling  than  admiration  for  ihe  unbending 
integrity  which  had  characterized  Wolfe's  life,  and  the 
desire  that  sincerity  in  any  principles^  however  they 
might  differ  from  his  own,  should  not  ie  rewarded  only 
with  indigence  and  ruin. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far,  in  Wolfe's  mind,  his 
own  desperate  fortunes  might  insensibly  have  mingled 
with  the  motives  which  led  him  to  his  present  design: 
certain  it  is,  that  wherever  the  future  is  hopeless,  the 
mind  is  easily  converted  from  the  rugged  to  the  criminal ; 
and  equally  certain  it  is  that  we  are  apt  to  justify  to  our- 
selves many  offences  in  a  cause  where  we  have  made 
great  sacrifices;  and,  perhaps,  if  this  unexpected  assist- 
ance had  come  to  Wolfe  a  short  time  before,  it  mighty 
by  softening  his  heart,  and  reconciling  him  in  some  meas- 
ure to  fortime,  have  rendered  him  less  susceptible  to  the 
fierce  voice  of  political  hatred  and  the  instigation  of  his 
associates.  Nor  can  we,  who  are  removed  from  the 
temptations  of  the  poor,  —  temptations  to  which  ours  are 
as  breezes  which  woo  to  storms  which  **  tumble  towers, " 
—  nor  can  we  tell  how  far  the  acerbity  of  want  and  the 
absence  of  wholesome  sleep  and  the  contempt  of  the 
rich  and  the  rankling  memory  of  better  fortunes,  or 
even  the  mere  fierceness  which  absolute  hunger  produced 
in  the  humors  and  veins  of  all  that  hold  nature's  life,  — 
nor  can  we  tell  how  far  these  maddMi  the  temper,  which 
is  but  a  minion  of  the  body,  and  plead  in  irresistible 
excuse  for  the  crimes  which  our  wondering  virtue^ 
haughty  because  unsolicited,  stamps  with  its  loftiest 
reprobation ! 

The  cloud  fell  from  Wolfe's  brow,  and  his  eye  gazed, 
musingly  and  rapt,   upon   vacancy.     Steps  were  heard 
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ascending,  —  the  voice  of  a  distant  clock  tolled  with  a 
distinctness  which  seemed  like  strokes  palpable  as  well 
as  audible  to  the  senses ;  and  as  the  door  opened,  and  his 
accomplice  entered,  Wolfe  muttered,  ''Too  late,  too 
late!  " — and  first  crushing  the  note  in  his  hands,  then 
tore  it  into  atoms,  with  a  vehemence  which  astonished 
his  companion,  who,  however,  knew  not  its  value. 

''Come,"  said  he,  stamping  his  foot  violently  tipon 
the  floor,  as  if  to  conquer  by  passion  all  internal  relent- 
ing, — "come,  my  friend,  not  another  moment  is  to  be 
lost;  let  us  hasten  to  our  holy  deed!  " 

"I  trust,"  said  Wolfe's  companion,  when  they  were 
in  the  open  street,  ''  that  we  shall  not  have  our  trouble 
in  vain;  it  is  a  brave  night  for  it!  Davidson  wanted  us 
to  throw  grenades  into  the  ministers'  carriages,  as  the 
best  plan ;  and,  faith,  we  can  try  that  if  all  else  fails! " 

Wolfe  remained  sil^it,  —  indeed  he  scarcely  heard  his 
companion ;  for  a  sullen  indifference  to  all  things  around 
him  had  wrapped  his  spirit,  —  that  singular  feeling,  or 
rather  absence  from  feeling,  common  to  all  men,  when 
botmd  on  dome  exciting  action  upon  which  their  minds 
are  already  and  wholly  bent :  which  renders  them  utterly 
^  without  thought,    when  the  superficial  would  imagine 

they  were  the  most  full  of  it^  and  leads  them  to  the 
threshold  of  that  event  which  had  before  engrossed  all 
their  most  waking  and  fervid  contemplation  with  a  blind 
and  mechanical  unconsciousness  resembling  the  influence 
of  a  dream. 

They  arrived  at  the  place  they  had  selected  for  their 
station,  —  sometimes  walking  to  and  fro,  in  order  to 
escape  observation,  sometimes  hiding  behind  the  pillars 
of  a  neighboring  house,  they  awaited  the  coming  of  their 
victims.  The  time  passed  on,  —  the  streets  grew  more 
and  more  em|>ty;  and  at  last  only  the  visitation  of  the 
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watchman,   or  the  oocasional  steps  of  some  homeward 
wanderer,   disturhed  the  solitude  of  their  station. 

At  last,  just  after  midnight,  two  men  were  seen  ap- 
proaching towards  them,  linked  arm  in  arm,  and  walking 
very  slowly. 

"Hist,  hist  I"  whispered  Wolfe's  comrade;  "there 
they  are  at  last,  —  is  your  pistol  cocked  f " 

"Ay,"  answered  Wolfe,  "and  yours:  man,  collect 
yourself,  —  your  hand  shakes. " 

"  It  is  with  the  cold  then, "  said  the  ruffian,  using  un- 
consciously a  celebrated  reply.  "Let  us  withdraw  be- 
hind the  pillar.  '* 

They  did  so,  —  the  figures  approached  them ;  the 
night,  though  star-lit,  was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  give 
the  assassins  more  than  the  outline  of  their  shapes  and 
the  characters  of  their  height  and  air. 

"  Which, "  said  Wolfe,  in  a  whisper,  —  for,  as  he  had 
said,  he  had  never  seen  either  of  his  intended  victims,  — 
"  which  is  my  prey  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  nearest  to  you,  *'  said  the  other,  with  trem* 
bling  accents;  "you  know  his  d — d  proud  walk  and 
erect  head,  —  that  is  the  way  he  answers  the  people's 
petitions,  I  '11  be  sworn.  The  taller  and  farther  one, 
who  stoops  more  in  his  gait,  is  mine." 

The  strangers  were  now  at  hand. 

"You  know  you  are  to  fire  first,  Wolfe,"  whispered 
the  nearer  ruffian,  whose  heart  had  long  failed  him,  and 
who  was  already  meditating  escape. 

"  But  are  you  sure,  —  quite  sure  of  the  identity  of  our 
prey  ?  "  said  Wolfe,  grasping  his  pistol. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  other;  and,  indeed,  the  air  of 
the  nearest  person  approaching  them  bore,  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  minister  it 
Was  supposed  to   designate.     His  companion,   who  ap- 
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peared  much  younger,  and  of  a  mien  equally  patrician, 
but  far  less  proud,  seemed  listening  to  the  supposed 
minister  with  the  most  earnest  attention.  Apparently 
occupied  with  their  conversation,  when  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  assassins,  they  stood  still  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  Stop,  Wolfe,  stop, "  said  the  republican's  accomplice, 
whose  Indian  complexion,  by  fear  and  the  wan  light  of 
the  lamps  and  skies,  faded  into  a  jaundiced  and  yellow 
hue,  while  the  bony  whiteness  of  his  teeth  made  a  grim 
contrast  with  the  glare  of  his  small,  black,  sparkling 
eyes.  "  Stop,  Wolfe,  —  hold  your  hand.  I  see  now 
that  I  was  mistaken;  the  farther  one  is  a  stranger  to 
me,  and  the  nearer  one  is  much  thinner  than  the 
minister :  pocket  your  pistol,  —  quick,  quick,  —  and  let 
us  withdraw." 

Wolfe  dropped  his  hand,  as  if  dissuaded  from  his 
design;  but,  as  he  looked  upon  the  trembling  frame 
and  chattering  teeth  of  his  terrified  accomplice,  a  sud- 
den and  not  unnatural  idea  darted  across  his  mind  that 
he  was  wilfully  deceived  by  the  fears  of  his  companion ; 
and  that  the  strangers,  who  had  now  resumed  their 
way,  were  indeed  what  his  accomplice  had  first  re- 
ported them  to  be.  Filled  with  this  impression,  and 
acting  upon  the  momentary  spur  which  it  gave,  the 
infatuated  and  fated  man  pushed  aside  his  comrade, 
with  a  muttered  oath  at  his  cowardice  and  treacheryj 
and,  taking  a  sure  and  steady,  though  quick  aim  at  the 
person,  who  was  now  just  within  the  certain  destructioi 
of  his  hand,  he  fired  the  pistol.  The  stranger  reeled, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  companion. 

"  Hurrah!  "  cried  the  murderer,  leaping  from  his  hid- 
ing-plaoe,  and  walking  with  rapid  strides  towards  hie 
victim, — '' hurrah  I  for  liberty  and  England!" 
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Scasce  had  he  uttered  those  proBtituted  names,  hefore 
the  triumph  of  misguided  seal  faded  suddenly  and  for* 
ever  from  his  brow  and  soul. 

The  wounded  man  leaned  back  in  the  supportuig  anus 
of  his  chiUed  and  horror^tricken  friend;  who,  kneeling 
on  one  knee  to  support  him,  fixed  his  eager  ejes  upon 
the  pale  and  changing  countenance  of  his  burden,  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  the  assassiji. 

"  Speaki  Mordaunti  ^eak!  how  is  it  wifch  yout "  he 
said. 

BecaUed  from  his  torpor  by  tSte  voice,  Moidaunt 
op^ed  hia  eyes^  and  muttering,  ''My  child,  my  child^" 
sunk  back  again;  and  Lord  Ulswater  (for  it  was  lie) 
felt,  by  his  increased  weighty  that  death  was  hastening 
rapidly  on  its  victim. 

"  Oh !  "  said  he,  bitterly,  and  recalling  their  last  con* 
versat^on,  — ''oh I  where,  where,  — when  this  man,  the 
wise,  the  kind,  the  innocent,  almost  the  perfect,  falls 
thus  in  the  very  prime  of  eadstence,  by  a  sudden  blow 
from  an  obscure  hand:  unblessed  in  life,  in^orious  in 
death,  — oh  I  where,  whece  is  tiiis  boasted  triumph  ol 
virtue,  or  whef e  is  its  reward  9  " 

True  to  his  idol  at  the  kst,  as  these  words  iell  upon 
his  dizzy  and  receding  senses,  Mordaunt  raised  himself 
by  a  sudden  though  momentary  exertion ;  and,  fixing 
his  ey^  full  upon  Lord  Ulswater,  his  moving  lips  (ioir 
his  voice  was  already  gone)  seemed  to  shape  out  the 
answer,  "  It  is  here  /  " 

With  this  last  effarf^  and  with  aa  expression  upon 
his  aspect  which  seemed  at  once  to  soften  and  to  hal^ 
low  the  haughty  and  calm  chaaracter  which  in  life  it 
was  wont  to  bear,  Algernon  Mordaunt  fell  oitoe  more 
back  into  the  arms  of  his  companion,  and  immediately 
expired. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

Come,  DtMlh,  these  are  thy  yictims,  aad  (Jm  axe 
Waits  those  who  claimed  the  chariot.  — Thw  we  ooniit 
Oni  treasures  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  light  - 
Breaks  on  the  cheated  eje,  we  find  the  coin 
Was  sknlls. 

Yet  the  while 

Fate  links  strange  contrasts,  and  the  scafiEbld's  gloom 

Is  neighbored  by  the  altar. 

Anon. 

Wben  Gnrafoid's  guilt  and  imprisonment  became  known ; 
when  inquiry  developed,  day  after  day,  some  new  maze 
in  the  mighty  and  intricate  machinery  of  his  sublime 
dishonesty ;  when  houses  of  the  moat  reputed  wealth  and 
profuse  splendor,  whose  affairs  Craufoid  had  transacted, 
were  discovered  to  have  been  for  years  utterly  under- 
mined and  beggared,  and  only  supported  by  the  ex- 
inuttdinary  genius  of  the  individual  by  whose  extraordi- 
nary guilt,  now  no  longer  concealed,  they  were  suddenly 
and  iivetrievably  destroyed;  when  it  was  aaoevtained 
that,  for  nearly  the  fifth  part  of  a  century,  a  system  of 
villany  had  been  carried  on  throughout  Europe,  in  a 
thousand  different  relations,  without  a  single  breath  of 
suspicion,  and  yet  which  a  single  breath  of  suspicion 
oould  at  once  have  arrested  and  exposed;  when  it  was 
proved  that  a  man  whose  luxury  had  exceeded  the  pomp 
€f  princes,  and  whose  wealth  was  supposed  more  in- 
exfaaustiUe  than  the  enchanted  purse  of  Fortunatus,  had 
for  ei^^rteen  years  been  a  penniless  pensioner  upon  the 
prosperity  of  others;  when  the  long  scroll  of  thi«  almost 
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incredible  fraud  was  slowly,  piece  by  piece,  unrolled 
before  the  terrified  curiosity  of  the  public,  —  an  invad- 
ing army  at  the  Temple  gates  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
cited such  unirersal  consternation  and  dismay. 

The  mob,  always  the  first  to  execute  justice,  in  their 
own  inimitable  way,  took  vengeance  upon  Grauford,  by 
burning  the  house  no  longer  his,  and  the  houses  of  the 
partners,  who  were  the  worst  and  most  innocent  sufferers 
for  his  crime.  No  epithet  of  horror  and  hatred  was  too 
severe  for  the  offender ;  and  serious  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  Newgate,  his  present  habitation,  was  generally 
expressed.  The  more  saintly  members  of  that  sect  to 
which  the  hypocrite  had  ostensibly  belonged,  held  up 
their  hands,  and  declared  that  the  fall  of  the  Pharisee 
was  a  judgment  of  Providence.  Nor  did  they  think  it 
worth  while  to  make,  for  a  moment,  the  trifling  inquiry, 
how  far  the  judgment  of  Providence  was  also  implicated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  numerous  and  innocent  families 
he  had  ruined! 

But,  whether  from  that  admiration  for  genius,  com- 
mon to  the  vulgar,  which  forgets  all  crime  in  the  clever- 
ness of  committing  it,  or  from  that  sagacious  disposition 
peculiar  to  the  English,  which  makes  a  hero  of  any 
person  eminently  wicked,  no  sooner  did  Grauford's  trial 
come  on,  than  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  experienced 
a  sudden  revulsion.  It  became,  in  an  instant,  the 
fashion  to  admire  and  to  pity  a  gentleman  so  talented 
and  so  unfortunate.  Likenesses  of  Mr.  Grauford  ap- 
peared in  every  print-shop  in  town,  —  the  papers  dis- 
covered that  he  was  the  very  fac-simile  of  the  gteat  King 
of  Prussia.  The  laureate  made  an  ode  upon  him,  which 
was  set  to  music;  and  the  public  learned,  with  tears  of 
compassionate  regret  at  so  romantic  a  circumstance,  that 
pigeon-pies  were  sent  daily  to  his  prison,  made  by  the 
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delicate  hands  of  one  of  bis  former  mistresses.  Some 
sensation  y  also,  was  excited  by  tbe  circumstance  of  bis 
poor  wife  (who  soon  afterwards  died  of  a  broken  heart) 
coming  to  him  in  prison,  and  being  with  difficulty  torn 
away;  but  then,  conjugal  affection  is  so  very  common- 
place, —  and  there  was  something  so  engrossingly  pa- 
thetic in  the  anecdote  of  the  pigeon*piesI 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Crauford  displayed  singular 
address  and  ability  upon  his  trial  j  and,  fighting  every 
inch  of  ground,  even  to  the  last,  when  so  strong  a  pha- 
lanx of  circumstances  appeared  against  him  that  no  hope 
of  a  favorable  verdict  could  for  a  moment  have  supported 
him,  he  concluded  the  trial  with  a  speech  delivered  by 
himself,  —  so  impressive,  so  powerful,  so  dignified,  yet 
so  impassioned,  that  the  whole  audience,  hot  as  they 
were,  dissolved  into  tears. 

Sentence  was  passed,  —  death!  But  such  was  the 
infetuation  of  tha  people,  that  every  one  expected  that 
a  pardon  9  for  crime  more  complicated  and  extensive 
than  half  the  Newgate  Calendar  could  equal,  would  of 
course  be  obtained.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  behalf;  and  up  to  the  night 
before  his  execution,  expectations,  almost  amounting  to 
oertainty,  were  entertained  by  the  criminal,  his  friends, 
and  the  public.  On  that  night  was  conveyed  to  Crau- 
ford the  positive  and  peremptory  assurance  that  there 
was  na  hope.  Let  us  now  enter  his  cell',  and  be  the 
sole  witnesses  of  his  solitude. 

Crauford  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  in  some  respects 
of  great  moral  courage,  of  extraordinary  daring  in  the 
formation  of  schemes,  of  unwavering  resolution  in  sup- 
porting them,  and  of  a  temper  which  rather  rejoiced  in, 
than  shunned  the  braving  of  a  distant  danger  for  the 
sake  of  an  adequate  reward.     But  this  courage  was  sup- 
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ported  and  fed  solely  by  f^e  self-persuasion  of  consum- 
mate genius,  and  his  profound  confidence  both  in  his 
good  fortune  and  the  inexhaustibility  of  his  resources. 
Physically,  he  was  a  coward!  immediate  peril  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  person,  not  the  mind,  had  ever  appalled 
him  like  a  child. .  He  had  never  dared  to  back  a  spirited 
horse.  He  had  been  known  to  remain. for  days  in  an 
obscure  ale-house  in  the  country,  to  which  a  shower  had 
accidentally  driven  him,  because  it  had  been  idly  re- 
ported that  a  wild  beast  had  escaped  from  a  caravan,  and 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inn.  No  dog  had  ever 
been  allowed  in  his  household,  lest  it  might  go  mad. 
In  a  word,  Crauford  was  one  to  whom  life  and  sensual 
enjoyments  were  everything,  —  the  supreme  blessings, 
the  only  blessings. 

As  long  as  he  had  the  hope,  and  it  was  a  sanguine 
hope,  of  saving  life,  nothing  had  disturbed  his  mind 
from  its  serenity.  His  gayety  had  never  forsaken  him ; 
and  his  cheerfulness  and  fortitude  had  been  the  theme 
of  every  one  admitted  to  his  presence.  But  when  tbia 
hope  was  abruptly  and  finally  closed;  when  death,  im- 
mediate and  unavoidable  death,  —  the  extinction  of  ex- 
istence, the  oessatum  of  senses  ^^etood  bare  and  hideous 
before  him,  his  genius  seemed  at  once  to  abandon  him 
to  his  fate,  and  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  nature  to 
gush  over  every  prop  and  barrier  of  his  art. 

''No  hope!"  muttered  he,  in  a  voice  of  the  keenest 
anguish, — "no  hope;  merciful  God,  —  none,  none! 
What,  I  —  J,  who  have  shamed  kings  in  luxury, —I 
to  die  on  the  gibbet,  among  the  reeking,  gaping,  swin* 
ish  crowd  with  whom—  O  God,  that  I  were  one  of 
them  even;  that  I  were  the  most  loathsome  beggar 
that  ever  crept  forth  to  taint  the  air  with  sores;  that 
I  were  a  toad  immured  in  a  stone,  sweltering  in  the 
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atoosphere  of  its  own  venom;  a  snail  crawling  on  these 
very  walls,  and  tracking  his  painful  path  in  slime!  — 
anything,  anything,  but  death!  And  stich  death:  the 
gallows,  the  scaffold,  the  halter,  the  fingers  of  the 
hangman  paddling  round  the  neck  where  the  softest 
caresses  have  clung  and  sated.  To  die  —  die  —  die ! 
What!  /,  whose  pulse  now  beats  so  strongly,  whose 
blood  keeps  so  warm  and  vigorous  a  motion !  —  in  the 
very  prime  of  enjoyment  and  manhood;  all  life's  mil- 
lion paths  of  pleasure  before  me,  —  to  die,  to  swing  to 
the  winds,  to  hang,  — ay ,  ay ,  to  hang!  —  to  be  cut  down, 
distorted  and  hideous ;  to  be  thrust  into  the  earth  with 
worms;  to  rot,  or-— or  —  or  hell!  is  there  a  hell?  — 
bettei^  that  even  than  annihilation  f 

"Fool,  fool!  —  damnable  fool  that  I  was"  (and  in 
his  sudden  rage  he  clenched  his  own  flesh  till  the  nails 
met  in  it) ;  *'  had  I  but  got  to  France  one  day  sooner ! 
"Why  don't  you  save  me,  save  me,  —  you  whom  I  have 
banqueted,  and  feasted,  and  lent  money  to!  —  one  word 
from  you  might  have  saved  me,  —  I  will  not  die!  I 
don't  deserve  it!  —  I  am  innocent!  —  I  tell  you  Not 
guilty,  my  lord,  —  not  guilty !  Have  you  no  heart, 
no  consciences? — murder,  murder,  murder!''  and  the 
wretched  man  sank  upon  the  ground,  and  tried  with 
his  hands  to  grasp  the  stone  floor,  as  if  to  cling  to  it 
from  some  imaginary  violence. 

Turn  we  from  him  to  the  cell  in  which  another  crimi- 
nal awaits  also  the  awful  coming  of  his  latest  morrow. 

Pale,  motionless,  silent,  —  with  his  face  bending 
over  his  bosom,  and  hands  clasped  tightly  upon  his 
knees,  Wolfe  sat  in  his  dungeon,  and  collected  his  spirit 
against  the  approaching  consummation  of  his  turbulent 
and  stormy  fate,  —  his  bitterest  punishment  had  been 
already  past;  mysterious  chance,  or  rather  the  Power 
VOL.  n. — 90 
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above  chance,  had  denied  to  him  the  haughly  triumph 
of  self  applause*  No  sophistry ,  now,  could  compare  his 
doom  to  that  of  Sidney,  or  his  deed  to  the  act  of  the 
avenging  Brutus. 

Murder*-^ causeless,  objectless,  universally  execrated 
-—  rested,  and  would  rest  (till  oblivion  wrapped  it)  upon 
hia  name.  It  had  appearedi  too,  Upon  his  trial)  that  he 
had,  in  the  information  he  had  received,  been  the  mere 
tool  of  a  spy  in  the  minister's  pay;  and  that,  for  weeks 
before  his  intended  deed,  his  design  had  been  known, 
and  his  consfHracy  only  not  barred  to  the  public  eye 
because  political  craft  awaited  a  riper  opportunit)'  for 
the  disclosure^  He  had  not  then  merely  been  the  blind 
dupe  of  his  own  passions,  but,  more  humbling  still,  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  very  mien  whom  his 
hatred  was  sworn  to  destroy.  Not  a  wreck, -<- not  a 
straw,  of  the  vain  glotry  for  which  he  had  forfeited  life 
and  risked  bis  soul,  could  he  hug  to  aainking.heart,  and 
say,  **  This  is  my  support." 

The  remprse  of  gratitude  embittered  his  cup  still 
farther.  Qn  Mordaunt's  person  had  been  discovered 
a  memomndum  of  the  money  anonymously  enclosed  to 
Wolfe  on  the  day  of  the  n^urder;  and  it  was  couched  in 
words  of  esteem  which  melted  the  fierce  heart  of  the 
republican  into  the  only  tears  he  had  shed  since  child- 
hood. From  that  time,  a  sullen,  silent  spirit  fell  upon 
him.  He  spoke  to  none,  heeded  none;  he  made  no 
defence  in  trial,  no  complaint  of  severity,  no  appeal  from 
judgment.  The  iron  had  entered  into  his  aoul,  —  but  it 
supported,  while  it  tortured,  il^ven  now,  as  we  gaze 
i^pon  his  inflexible  and  dark  countenance,  no  transitory 
emotion,  no  natural  spasm  of  sudden  fear  for  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  morrow,  no  intense  and  working  passions, 
struggling  into  calm,  no  sign  of  internal  hurricanes. 
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rising,  ae  it  were,  from  the  hidden  dep(di0,  agitate  the 
aurfaoe,  or  betiay  the  secrets  of  the  unfathomable  world 
within.  The  mute  lip,  the  rigid  brow,  the  downcast 
eye,  a  heavy  and  dread  stillness  hrooding  over  ev^cy 
feature, —-these  are  all  we  behold! 

Is  it  that  thought  sleeps,  locked  in  the  torpor  of  a 
senseless  and  layless  dream,  or  that  on  eril  incubus 
weighs  upon  it,  crushing  its  risings,  but  deadening  not 
its  pangsl  Does  Memory  fly  to  the  green  fields  ^nd 
happy  home  of  his  childhood,  or  the  lonely  studies  of 
his  daring  and  restless  youth,  or  his  earliest  homage  to 
that  Spirit  of  Freedom  which  shone  bright  and  stiil 
and  pure,  upon  the  solitary  chamber  of  him  who  sang  of 
heayen,'  or  (dwelling  on  its  last  aild  mo0t  fearful  ob- 
ject) rolls  it  only  through  one  tumultuous  and  convul- 
sive channel,  —  despair  1  Whatever  be  within  the  alent 
and  deep  heart, -— pride,  or  courage,  or  callousness,  or 
that  stubborn  firmness,  which,  once  principle  has  grown 
habit,  cover  all  as  with  a  pall;  and  the  stung  lierves 
and  the  hard  endurance  of  the  human  "flesh  sustain  what 
the  immortal  mind  perhaps  quails  beneath,  in  its  datrk 
retreat,  but  once  dreamed  that  it  would  exutt  to  bear. 

The  fatal  hour  had  come,  and  through  the  lotog  dim 
passages  of  the  prison  four  criminals  were  led  forth  to 
execution.  The  first  was  Grauford's  associate,  Bradley. 
This  man  prayed  fervently;  amd,  though  he  was  trem- 
Uing  and  pale,  his  mien  and  aspect  bore  something  of 
the  calmness  of  resignation. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  friendship  among  the 
wicked.  I  have  examined  this  maxim  closely,  and  be- 
lieve it,  like  most  popular  proverbs,  false.  In  wicked" 
ness  there  is  peril,  —  and  mutual  terror  is  the  strongest 
of  ties.     At  all  events,  the  wicked  can,  not  unoften, 

1  Mflton. 
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excite  an  attachment  in  their  followers  denied  to  Tiriue. 
Habitually  courteous,  caressing,  and  familiar,  Grauford 
had,  despite  his  own  suspicions  of  Bradley,  really  touched 
the  heart  of  one  whom  weakness  and  want,  not  nature, 
had  gained  to  vice;  and  it  was  not  till  Grauford's  guilt 
wafi  by  other  witnesses  undeniably  proved  that  Bradley 
could  be  tempted  to  make  any  confession  tending  to 
implicate  him. 

He  now  crept  close  to  his  former  paertner,  and  fre- 
quently clasped  his  hand,  and  besought  him  to  take 
courage,  and  to  pmy.  But  Grauford's  eye  was  glassy 
and  dim,  and  his  veins  seemed  filled  with  water,  —  so 
numbed  and  cold  and  white  waa  his  cheek.  Fear  in 
him  had  passed  its  paroxysms,  and  was  now  insensi- 
bility ;  it  was  only  when  they  urged  him  to  pray  that 
a  sort  of  benighted  consciousness  strayed  over  hia  coun- 
tenance, and  his  ashen  lips  muttered  something  which 
none  heard. 

After  him  came  the  Creole  who  had  been  Wolfe's 
accomplice.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  general  loneliness,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  few  present,  and  fied.  He  was  found,  however, 
faftt  asleep,  in  a  garret,  before  morning,  by  the  officers 
of  justice ;  and  on  trial  he  had  confessed  all.  This  man 
was  in  a  rapid  consumption.  The  delay  of  another 
week  would  have  given  to  nature  the  termination  of  his 
life.  He,  like  Bradley,  seemed  earnest  and  absorbed  in 
prayer. 

Last  came  Wolfe,  his  tall,  gaunt  frame  worn,  by 
confinement  and  internal  conflict,  into  a  gigantic  skele- 
ton; his  countenance,  too,  had  undergone  a  withering 
change :  his  grizzled  hair  seemed  now  to  have  acquired 
only  the  one  hoary  hue  of  age;  and  though  you  might 
trace  in  his  air  and  eye  the  sternness,  you  could  no 
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longer  detect  the  fiie,  of  former  days.  Calm  as  on  the 
preceding  night,  no  emotion  broke  over  his  dark  bai 
not  defying  features.  He  rejected,  though  not  irreyer- 
ently,  all  aid  from  the  benevolent  priest,  and  seemed 
to  seek  in  the  pride  of  his  own  heart 'a  substitute  for  thfl 
resignation  of  religion. 

''Miserable  man!"  at  last  said  the  good  clergyman , 
in  whom  zeal  overcame  kindness,  **  have  you  at  thia 
awful  hour  no  prayer  upon  your  lipst" 

A  living  light  shot  then  for  a  moment  over  Wolfe's 
eye  and  brow.  ''I  have!"  said  he;  and  raising  hii 
clasped  hands  to  heaven,  he  continued  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Sidney, "  *  Lord,  defend  Thy  own  cause,  and 
def^dd  those  who  defend  it!  Stir  up  such  as  are  faint, 
direct  those  that  are  willing;  confirm  those  that  waver, 
give  wisdom  and  integrity  to  all :  order  all  things  so  ai 
may  most  redound  to  Thine  own  glory! ' 

**  I  had  once  hoped,"  added  Wolfe,  sinking  in  hi« 
tone,  —  ''I  had  once  hoped  that  I  might  with  justice 
have  continued  that  holy  prayer;^  but—*"  he  ceased 
abruptly ;  the  glow  passed  from  his  countenance,  his  lif 
quivered,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes ;  and  that  wat 
the  only  weakness  he  betrayed,  and  those  were  his  last 
words. 

Grauford  continued,  even  while  the  rope  was  pul 
round  him,  mute  and  unconscious  of  everything.  It 
was  said  that  his  pulse  (that  of  an  uncommonly  strong 
and  healthy  man  on  the  previous  day)  had  become  so 

1  Giant  that  I  may  die  glorifTing  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies, 
and  that  at  the  last  Thoa  hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  ont  ai 
a  witneis  of  Thy  troth,  and  even  by  the  confession  of  my  opposer^ 
for  that  OLD  oausx  in  which  I  was  from  my  youth  engaged,  and 
for  which  Thon  hast  often  and  wonderfully  declared  Thys^.^ 
Amibbhon  Sidhbt, 
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low  uid  iaint  that,  an  hour  before  his  exeoutioiii  it 
eould  not  he  f  eli.  He  and  the  Creole  were  the  only  ones 
who  ethiggled;  Wolfe  died,  seeminglj,  without  a  pang. 

From  these  fsTerish  and  fearful  scenes  the  mind  tuBis 

with  a  feeling  ot  grateful  relief  to  contemplate  the  hiq^- 

piness  of  one  whose  candid  and  high  nature,  and  warm 

l  affections,   Fortune,  long    hefriending,   had  at  length 

Messed. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  earliest  flush  of  returning 
spring  that  Lord  Ulswater,  with  his  beautiful  bride, 
entered  bis  magnificent  domains.  It  had  been  his  wish 
and  order,  in  consequence  of  his  brother's  untimely 
death,  that  no  public  rejoicings  should  be  made  on  his 
marriage ;  but  the  good  old  steward  could  not  persuade 
himself  entirely  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  first  order  of 
his  new  master;  and  as  the  carriage  drove  into  the  park- 
gates,  crowds  on  crowds  were  assembled  to  welcome  and 
to  gaze. 

No  sooner  had  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  young 
lord,  whoee  a&bility  and  handsome  person  had  endeared 
him  to  all  who  remembered  his  early  days,  and  of  the 
half -blushing,  half -smiling  countenance  bedde  him,  than 
their  enthusiasm  could  be  no  Iba^r  restrained.  The 
whole  scene  rang  with  shouts  of  joy;  and,  through  an 
air  filled  with  blessings,  and  amidst  an  avenue  of  happy 
faces,  the  bridal  pair  arrived  at  their  home. 

"  Ah  I  Clarence  (for  so  I  must  .still  call  you) ,"  said 
Flora,  her  beautiful  eyes  streaming  with  delicious  teaa» 
"let  us  never  leave  these  kind  hearts;  let  us  live 
amongst  them,  and  strive  to  repay  and  deserve  the 
blessings  which  they  shower  upon  us !  Is  hot  benevo- 
lence, dearest,  better  than  ambition  V 

"  Can  it  not  rather,  my  own  Flora,  be  ambition 
itself!" 
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CONCLUSION. 

80  rest  7011,  merry  gentlemen.  —  Moruiew  Thomag. 

The  author  has  now  only  to  take  his  leave  of  the  less 
important  characters  whom  he  has  assembled  together; 
and  then,  all  doe  oouitesy  to  his  numerous  guests  being 
performed,  to  retire  himself  to  repose. 

First,  then,  for  Mr.  Morris  Brown:  In  the  second 
year  of  Lord  Ukwater's  marriage,  the  worthy  broker 
paid  Mrs.  Minden's  nephew  a  visits  in  which  he  per- 
suaded that  gentleman  to  accept,  "as  presents,"  two 
admirable  fire-screens,  the  property  of  the  late  Lady 
WaddiloTc:  the  same  may  be  now  seen  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  at  Borodaile  Park,  by  any  person  willing 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  ^- the  housekeeper.  Of  all 
further  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Morris  Biown,  histoxy 
is  silent. 

In  the  obituary  for  1792  we  find  the  following  para- 
graph :  "  Died  at  his  house  in  Putney,  aged  seventy-three, 
Sir  Nicholas  Coppems,  Knt.,  a  gentleman  well  known 
on  the  Exchange  for  his  facetious  humor.  Several  of 
his  bons'mots  are  still  recorded  in  the  Common  Council. 
When  residing,  many  years  ago,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, this  worthy  gentleman  was  accustomed  to  go  from 
his  own  house  to  the  Exchange  in  a  coach  called  '  the 
Swallow,'  that  passed  his  door  just  at  breakfast-time; 
upon  which  occasion  he  was  wont  wittily  to  observe  to 
his  accomplished  spouse,  'And  now,  Mrs.  Copperas, 
having  swallowed  in  the  roll,  I  will  e'en  roll  in  the 
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Swallow!'     His  whole  property  is  left  to  Adolplius 
Copperas,  Esq.,  Banker." 

And  in  the  next  year  we  discover,  — 

''Died,  on  Wednesday  last,  at  her  jointure-house, 
Putney,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year,  the  amiahle  and  ele- 
gant Lady  Copperas,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Nicholas, 
Knt." 

Mr.  Trollolop,  having  exhausted  the  whole  world  of 
metaphysics,  died,  like  Descartes^  '*  in  helieving  he  had 
left  notiiing  unexplained." 

Mr.  Callythorpe  entered  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  distinguished 
himself  hy  many  votes  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  one 
speech  which  ran  thus:  "  Sir,  I  heheve  my  right  honor- 
ahle  friend,  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Pitt),  designs  to  ruin 
the  cotmtry ;  hut  I  will  support  him  through  all.  Honor- 
able Gentlemen  may  laugh,  —  but  I  'm  a  true  Briton, 
and  will  not  serve  my  friend  the  less  because  I  scorn 
to  flatter  him." 

Sir  Christopher  Findlater  lost  his  life  by  an  accident 
arising  from  the  upset  of  his  carriage,  —  his  good  heart  not 
having  suffered  him  to  part  with  a  drunken  coachman. 

Mr.  Glumford  turned  miser  in  his  old  age,  and  died 
of  want,  and  an  extravagant  son. 

Our  honest  Cole  and  his  wife  were  always  amongst  the 
mont  welcome  visitors  at  Lord  Ulswater's.  In  his  ex- 
treme old  age,  the  ex-king  took  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
to  see  the  author  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'' 
Nor  should  we  do  justice  to  the  chief's  critical  discern- 
ment if  we  neglected  to  record  that^  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  that  great  luminary  of  our  age,  he  predicted  its 
meridian  splendor.  The  eldest  son  of  the  gypsy-monarch 
inherited  his  father's  spirit,  and  is  yet  alive,  a  general, 
and  G.C.B. 
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Mr.  Harrison  married  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  succeeded 
to  the  Grolden  Fleece. 

The  Duke  of  Haverfield  and  Lord  Ulswater  continued 
their  friendship  through  life ;  and  the  letters  of  our  dear 
Flora  to  her  correspondent,  Eleanor,  did  not  cease  even 
with  that  critical  and  perilous  period  to  all  maiden  cor- 
respondence, —  marriage.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
subsequent  letters  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  see, 
Eleanor  never  repented  her  brilliant  nuptials,  nor  dis- 
covered (as  the  Duchess  of once  said  from  experi- 
ence) **  that  dukes  are  as  intolerable  for  husbands  as  they 
are  delightful  for  matches. " 

And  Isabel  Mordauntf — Aht  not  in  these  pages  shall 
her  history  be  told  even  in  epitome.  Perhaps  for  some 
future  narrative  her  romantic  and  eventful  fate  may  be 
reserved.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  the  childhood 
of  the  young  heiress  passed  in  the  house  of  Lord  Uls- 
water, whose  proudest  boast,  through  a  triumphant  and 
prosperous  life,  was  to  have  been  her  father's  friend ;  and 
that  as  she  grew  up,  she  inherited  her  mother's  beauty 
and  gentle  heart,  and  seemed  to  bear  in  her  deep  eyes 
and  melancholy  smile  some  remembrance  of  the  scenes  in 
which  her  infancy  had  been  passed. 

But  for  him,  the  husband  and  the  father,  whose  trials 
through  this  wrong  world  I  have  portrayed, —  for  him 
let  ther^  be  neither  murmurs  at  the  blindness  of  fate,  nor 
sorrow  at  the  darkness  of  his  doom.  Better  that  the 
lofty  and  bright  spirit  should  pass  away  before  the  petty 
business  of  life  had  bowed  it.  or  the  sordid  mists  of  this 
low  earth  breathed  a  shadow  on  its  lustre!  Who  would 
have  asked  that  spirit  to  have  struggled  on  for  years  in 
the  intrigues,  the  hopes,  the  objects  of  meaner  souls  f 
Who  would  have  desired  that  the  heavenward  and  impa- 
tient heart  should  have  grown  inured  to  the  chains  and  toil 


